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PREFACE 


To 


THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tae New Eorriox of the First Volume of Bunsen’s 
work requires a few explanatory remarks addressed to 
the reader. Sixteen years have elapsed since the 
volume first appeared, and during that time immense 
strides have been made in the knowledge of the 
Egyptian language and literature by the labours both 
of Continental and English students. The science of 
Egyptology, which at first had been received with 
partial favour,. has firmly established itself in the minds 
and convictions of conscientious inquirers ; and has re- 
ceived an undisputed corroboration from the discovery 
of a bilingual tablet at Tanis, by Professor Lepsius, 
being a decree in honour of Ptolemy Euergetes I. by 
the priests at Canopus, B.c. 239, set up by order of the 
Synod in the temple of Tanis, and containing an in- 
scription of 37 lines of hieroglyphics translated by 76 
lines of Greek writing. This monument corroborates 
the labours of the learned for the last half century in 
Europe, to decipher and interpret the hieroglyphics, 
and it is only to be regretted that it was not discovered 
earlier, as it would have dispelled the classic doubts 
which filled the minds of some inquirers, whose criticism 
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was carried beyond the fair and lawful ground of his- 
torical or philological scepticism. In order to make 
this edition not merely a repetition of the former one, 
but to render its philology such as it may be conceived 
Bunsen would have done, had he survived, to revise’ 
the work, it has been necessary to prune some and to 
enlarge other portions of the text. The new portions, 
introduced either into the body of the work as too 
important to subside into notes, or be referred to a 
supplement, have been carefully marked by brackets [ ]. 
The notes of the Editor, to distinguish them from those 
of the Author, have the Editor’s initial attached. The 
Editor’s labours having been restricted to the recti- 
fication of the philological details and the notice of 
some recently discovered monuments, the account of 
which he has given without reference to any chrono- 
logical system. In the philological portion of the work. 
the grammar has been abridged, as a fuller one is given 
with hieroglyphical examples in the fifth volume: the 
vocabulary has been recast, the doubtful words thrown 
out, and the references carefully collated: the list of 
hieroglyphical signs has had not only many riecessary 
corrections made, but several new signs have been 
added; and in the Appendix of authoritics the passage 
of Cheremon, not known when the first edition passed 
through the press, has been inserted. 


S. B. 
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TWENTY YEARS have now elapsed since I became con- 
vinced by Champollion’s lectures and writings, as well 
as by my own examination of the Egyptian monu- 
ments at Rome, and particularly the obelisks, that the 
great discovery of the Hieroglyphical System would 
prove to be of the highest importance for the ancient 
history of Mankind. In analysing its bearing upon 
the course of historical research pursued in Germany 
and upon my own studies, three questions presented 
themselves. Is the Chronology of Egypt, as embodied 
in the Dynasties of Manetho, capable of restoration, 
wholly or in part, by means of the monuments and 
the names of its Kings? Will the Egyptian language 
enable us to establish the position of the Egyptians, 
as a nation, in primeval history, and especially their 
connexion with the tribes of the Aramaic and Indo- 
Germanic stock? Lastly, may we hope, by persevering 
in a course of Egyptian research based, in the strictest 
sense of the word, on historical principles, to obtain for 
the History of Mankind a more sure and unfailing 
foundation than we at present possess ? 

The scientific assumptions and views with which I set 
out in the solution of these three questions were, in the 
main, as follows. 

The Roman researches of Niebuhr had proved to 
me the uncertainty of the chronological system of the 
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Greeks, beyond the Olympiads; and that even Euse- 
bius’s chronicle, as preserved in the Armenian transla- 
tion, furnishes merely isolated, although important, data 
for the Assyrian and Babylonian chronology beyond 
the era of Nabonassar. Again, as regards the Jewish 
computation of time, the study of Scripture had long 
convinced me, that there is in the Old Testament no 
connected chronology prior to Solomon. All that now 
passes for a system of ancient chronology beyond that 
fixed point, is the melancholy legacy of the 17th and 
18th centuries; a compound of intentional deceit and 
utter misconception of the principles of historical 
research. Egyptian history is the only one which pos- 
sesses contemporary monuments of those primeval ages, 
and at the same time offers points of contact with the 
primitive tribes of Asia, especially the Jewish, from the 
latest up to the earliest times. It is here, if anywhere, 
that materials are to be gathered for the foundation of 
a chronology of the oldest history of nations. Thus 
much for the first question. 

German philology, to any one who has cultivated 
it since Frederic Schlegel, must necessarily present 
the great truth, that a method has been found of 
restoring the genealogy of mankind, through the me- 
dium of language; not by means of forced, isolated 
etymologies, but by taking a large and comprehensive 
view of the organic and indestructible fabric of indi- 
vidual tongues, according to the family to which they 
belong. Viewing the question upon the principles esta- 
blished by those researches, I found a comparison of 
the Coptic language with such roots und forms of the 
Old Egyptian as were then discovered, sufficient to 
remove from my mind all doubt as to the Asiatic origin 
of the Egyptians, and their affinity with the Semitic 
or Aramaic stock. But I had, moreover, long arrived 
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at the conclusion, from a more general Study of 
language, that the civilisation of the human race is 
principally due to two great families of nations, whose 
connexion is & fact as much beyond the possibility of 
mistake, as is their early separation. What we call 
universal history necessarily therefore appeared to me, 
from this point of view, as the history of two races, 
who, under a variety of names, represent the develop- 
ment of the human mind. Of these, the Indo-Germanic 
seemed to me the one which carried on the main stream 
of history; the Aramaic, that which crossed it, and 
formed the episodes in the divine drama. It had struck 
me, therefore, as a convenient course, and in our time in 
particular a most appropriate one, to make the structure 
of the language of these two parent stocks the basis of 
all research into the origin. of the human race, and the 
laws of its development. 

Proceeding upon these views, I had endeavoured, be- 
tween the years 1812 and 1815, to strike out a plan for 
discovering the strictly historical principle in philology, 
that is to say, the principle which explains the gradual 
development of the phenomena. The result was a full 
conviction that this principle was discoverable. In 
order to test my views on the subject in a field where the 
facts are incontrovertible, I first undertook to analyse 
the formation of the Romanic languages. Here the 
main point was to discover the general law by which 
new languages are formed out of a declining one, 
through a change in the ideas of the people, and usually 
also by the introduction of new materials. I then 
turned my attention to the history of the Scandinavian 
languages. There my principal object was to find a 
universal formula for the relation which a colonial Jan- 
guage (like the Icelandic) bears, on the one side, to the 
old tongue of the mother-country, and on the other to 
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the modern idioms which there may have cntircly 
superseded it. The old form of the language may 
thus be preserved in the colony, owing to the inter- 
ruption of its progressive natural development, whilst 
in the mother-country, in the course of national vicis- 
situdes, new formations took place, by a gradual wear- 
ing out of flexions, and generalisation of the meaning 
of the old roots, according to the ordinary rules of the 
development of language. Now the Icelandic appeared to 
me to possess immense importance for the solution of the 
general problem, as being identical with the Old Norse, 
and as forming the point of departure for the Swedish 
and Danish, which in Scandinavia have succeeded that 
old idiom. In order to make a practical use of this 
method and the formulas discovered by means of it, I 
had likewise sought at an early stage of my inquiries 
for a lever applicable to universal history ; ; for what is 
true in asmall circle must also be so in a larger and 
the largest. In consequence of the unexpected light 
thrown on history by the discoveries in hieroglyphics, 
the Egyptian language at last appeared to me to offer 
such a lever. It clearly stands between the Semitic 
and Indo-Germanic; for its forms and roots cannot be 
explained by either of: them singly, but are evidently a 
combination of the two. If, then, it be of Asiatic origin, 
and consequently introduced by colonisation into the 
valley of the Nile, where it became naturalised, it will 
enable us to pronounce upon the state of the Asiatic 
language from which it sprang, and consequently upon 
an unknown period of mental development in primeval 
Asia. Thus much as to the assumptions from which I 
started upon the second of the three questions. 

It is manifestly useless to attempt a satisfactory 
restoration of the oldest national histories, or to esta- 
blish the true philosophy of primeval history on a solid 
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basis, before the chronology of the historic ages is 
settled, and the laws of language in the ante-historical 
are defined. Will not Egyptian Chronology and Philo- 
logy, however, impart a new element of vitality to both 
these departments, and do they not offer very important 
points of contact with the ancient and most ancient 
national history of Asia? 

Again, do not the Egyptian Monuments possess this 
paramount superiority over all others, that their inscrip- 
tions and dates remove all doubt as to the course of the 
development of art; the epochs of which it is so impor- — 
tant to determine, and which nevertheless, as regards 
individual monuments, are everywhere else mere mat- 
ters of conjecture, not excepting even those of Greece? 
Egyptian art is clearly as old as the history of the 
nation, and a highly important phenomenon in general 
history. The chronology being settled, will not vestiges 
of the Egyptian Mythology enable us to draw new and 
valuable conclusions as to the history of religious tra- 
ditions and speculations, not only in Egypt, but in the 
world in general? 

Lastly, and above all, can it not be demonstrated, 
mainly through the instrumentality of Egypt, that 
Language, the immediate type and organ of the mind, 
ranks as the oldest authentic record of mental develop- 
ment in the primordial epochs of the human race? 
At the very outset of my historical aspirations, I had 
as strong a conviction of the existence af laws by which 
the development of the human mind is governed in 
all its branches, as of the impossibility of discovering 
them by research without theory, or by theory without 
research. Winckelmann assumed the existence of such 
laws in the history of art, and he discovered them. 
Herder, in like manner, had a forecast of their existence 
in the universal history of mankind. Since the days of 
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those philosophers and Kant, German science, consciously 
and unconsciously, has had a manifest tendency to en- 
large the sphere of observation. as regards the objects 
both of religious and natural knowledge. This it has 
done by the joint aid of philology, history, and philo- 
sophy ; from the want of which combination endless 
misunderstandings and confusion occurred in the last 
two centuries. We may hope, therefore, to attain at 
least to an approximate solution of the problem we 
propose, now that the sphere of history has been so 
considerably extended beyond the limits assigned to it 
in those early days of Egyptian research. 

Starting with these views and assumptions, I resolved 
to pursue the Egyptian inquiry independently. My 
attention was necessarily directed, in the first place, 
to the Chronology, the key to all further advancement. 
Here, however, I could not but be aware that success 
must depend in a great measure upon the method 
adopted. The point at issue was the application of the 
principles of criticism, by which a scientific study of 
history is guided, to the philological sources of Egyp- 
tian chronology. This, for reasons not difficult to 
explain, had never been hitherto attempted; as indeed 
it never has been, thoroughly, to the present hour. I 
very soon saw that the systems of chronology invented, 
or adopted, at the moment of the discovery of the great 
historical names of Psammetichus, Shishak, and Ra- 
messes, were utterly untenable. The tablet of Abydos 
stimulated and encouraged me to attempt a solution of 
the contradictions between the monuments and Manetho. 
It was in December, 1832, that I first succeeded in 
finding the key to the restoration of the 18th and 19th 
Dynasties, which produced such immediate satisfactory 
results as increased my ardour in pursuing the same 
course. The following years completed the restoration 
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of the chronology of the New Empire from the 18th 
to the 30th Dynasty. In 1834 I discovered in the list 
of Eratosthenes the key to the restoration of the first 
12 Dynasties of Manetho, and was thereby enabled to fix 
the length of the Old Empire. These two points being 
settled, the next step obviously was, to fill up the chasm 
between the Old and New Empires, which is commonly 
called the Hyksos Period ; and, after the preliminary 
steps had been taken by a critical examination of the 
different authorities, I commenced in the year 1835 the 
chronological portion of my inquiry, proceeding from the 
earlier down to later times, whereas the inquiry itself 
was necessarily conducted in the reverse direction. In 
all main points the chronological result of my labours 
was the same as is now presented to the public im ‘the 
first three books of this work, after it u been tested 
nearly. twelve years. 

During this process, however, I found so many chasms 
in the monuments, that I should never have had the 
resolution to enter systematically into all the details, 
had not my acquaintance with Lepsius, in the spring of 
1836, been the means of introducing me to a variety of 
hitherto unknown treasures. These consisted of Egyp- 
tian monuments hidden in various European collections, 
numerically very considerable, and of the highest impor- 
tance as furnishing corrections of, as well as additions 
to, our previous knowledge. The most invaluable of all 
was the friendly and zealous assistance I received from 
himself. My connexion with him I consider as the 
most fortunate of the many favourable circumstances 
which have attended me during the course of my 
Egyptian studies. From that time forward, I thought 
seriously of investigating thoroughly all the three ques- 
tions above alluded to; and determined to run the risk 
of having my discoveries anticipated by others, rather 
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than publish them precipitately and in an incomplete 
state. With this view, I collected voluminous materials 
for the historical synchronisms in the years 1836 and 
1837, and commenced the preliminary researches relative 
to the language and mythology. 

' At the very beginning of January, 1838, when a crisis 
in the diplomatic relations between. Prussia and the 
Court of Rome produced a temporary cessation of my 
official duties, and created in me the want of an absorb- 
ing mental occupation, I commenced writing the work 
which I now present to the public. It advanced so 
rapidly that the chronological researches requisite for 
the second, third, and fourth books, the greater part of 
them at least, were prepared in the first three months, 
aud communicated to some of my friends, substantially 
in the shape in which they have been published after 
an interval of seven years. The greater part of the 
mythological portion also, which forms the sixth section 
of this volume, was composed at that time, although 
completed subsequently at Munich. 

An examination, during this and the following year, 
of the treasures of the British Museum, and especially 
of the inscriptions and works of art found in and near 
the great Pyramids, furnished me with the means and 
desire of making many additions to, and of re-writing a 
portion of, the work. It still bore in many parts too 
evident traces of the preliminary researches and inves- 
tigations made during its composition. At Berne, in 
January, 1841, I set about remodelling it, owing to the 
discoveries made by Lepsius in the Royal Papyrus at 
Turin, and his examination of other monuments. With 
the exception of some slight alterations, the first two 
chapters of the third book were then written, in the 
shape in which they are now published. The chrono- 
logical tables of Egyptian history, and its points of 
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synchronism in the Jewish, Babylonian, Assyrian, and 
Persian histories, which I had arranged for my own use, 
were likewise completed at that time, in the form in 
which they will appear in a subsequent volume. 

The finishing stroke was put to the second book in 
December 1842, when Perring’s important work, a 
continuation of General Vyse’s description of the Pyra- 
mids of Gizeh, appeared. The results which it contained 

of the opening and examination of the other groups of 
- Pyramids furnished me, quite unexpectedly, with much 
new and valuable matter in proof of my assertion, 
that they are the tombs of the Kings of the Old Empire, 
and the most important monuments of its grandeur. 
The printing of the second book, which commenced in 
the beginning of 1843, was concluded towards the close 
of that year. | 

Lepsius’s mission to Egypt, in September 1842, 
warned me, on the one hand, against offering a precipi- 
tate judgment upon those points about which doubts 
existed, owing to the want of monuments; and, on the 
other, held out an inducement to publish all that was 
known for certain upon sufficient monumental evidence. 
The discovery of new monuments was not likely to 
furnish additional materials for completing or correct- 
ing the chronological system I had laid down, except in 
the case of the Old Empire; and that, indecd, merely 
with respect to the Pyramids of Gizeh, Sakkarah, and 
the Fayum. 

This was the very reason, however, why it seemed de- 
sirable to make known in what state the inquiry was 
when he went to Egypt, and to insert in its proper place 
any new discovery which had an important bearing on 
chronology or history, while the work was in the press. 
All the rest I left to Lepsius, to digest and publish. On 
the other hand, it seemed a matter of some consequence, 
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to lose no time in showing the general nature of the 
system of Egyptian chronology which I worked out as 
long ago as 1833, and which, upon the whole, is the 
same as that adopted by Lepsius. 

Another argument in favour of this course was, “to 
create a stimulus to the study of Egyptian science. 
Nothing is to be expected for this portion of philology, 
until the sympathy of all the students of history is 
enlisted in it. This, however, implies two things: 
first, the arrangement and exposition of everything 
which has been, or can be, obtained by means of the 


hieroglyphics, for Egyptian and general chronology and | 


national history; secondly, an analysis of the language 
and writing, as well as mythology, of the Egyptians, 
carried out in an historical sense. There is a want of 
both, not only in Germany, but everywhere else. Ac- 
cording to my views, and the plan of this work, such 
an exposition ought to be given immediately after the 
general criticism of the authorities, inasmuch as it com- 
prises facts anterior to chronology, and connected with 
the primeval ages of the world. 

In working out the first volume, I was necessarily 
obliged, not only to go deeper into the details of the hiero- 
glyphic grammar and character than I had hitherto been 
able to do, or than was requisite indeed when Lepsius 
was with me, but also to a certain extent to come to a 
definite conclusion on the main points of the inquiry 
which were reserved for the second volume. The con- 
sequence was, that the first book was printed after the 
second. Owing to various interruptions, its completion 
was delayed till the present moment. 

It seemed to me indispensable, in spite of its savour- 
ing of a want of modesty, to present my readers with 
this detailed account of the chronology of the work; 
not only for the sake of anticipating criticism, either as 
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to its premature or tardy publication; but more espe- 
cially in order to show the train of thought to which 
it owes its present shape, and which I wish to be 
taken into consideration when it is judged. There was 
yet another reason; that I might thus briefly explain 
the unity of the different parts, and their reference to 
scientific questions now under discussion. It is hardly 
necessary, perhaps, to state that the general assumptions 
here made will be substantiated and proved in the work 
itself, to the best of my ability; as far as is requisite, 
at least, in order to give it a basis of its own, and 
enable tlie reader to form an independent opinion for 
himself. 

Upon the execution of the work I wish to offer only 
one remark. My aim has been to give it the stamp 
of an historical composition; and in every branch of the 
subject I have endeavoured to exclude all that did 
not appear to bear that character. Much, therefore, of 
the learned substructure, to which, in order to excite 
further investigation, and in the hope of eliciting useful 
information from others, I should have been glad to 
have given a more prominent place, has been in a great 
measure kept out of sight. Language, writing, my- 
thology, chronology, and monumental lore, have all of 
them some phase which is out of place in an historical 
exposition, however impossible it is for the historian 
to pass them over when making his own researches. 
But, on the other hand, there is in all of them an 
historical element, and this the historian must bring 
forward; the more so as these points are often over- 
looked, or at least thrown into the background, in the 
technical treatises on those particular sciences. It is 
my firm conviction that every one of those phenomena, 
however dry or insignificant it appears, may find its 


place in an historical treatise; and that it is only 
a 2 
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when taken as a part of history that it acquires its real 
importance, and is thoroughly understood. I am fully 
conscious how far I am from coming up to this ideal 
standard; but that is no reason why I should not have 
placed it before me. I am convinced, indeed, that, the 
further we advance in our Egyptian studies, our labours, 
instead of increasing, will be diminished. It appeared 
requisite nevertheless, at the present moment, to discuss 
many things in detail, which, ten years hence, may 
perhaps be so self-evident, that we shall forget it was 
once necessary to prove them. 

I am very far, however, from thinking it in’ character 
with an historical treatise to omit the mention of the 
authorities for simple and naked facts. It is, on the 
contrary, in my opinion, an essential faihng in the 
style of writing history, so much in vogue in modern 
days, that these authorities are kept out of sight, and 
that historians are either too proud or too superficial 
to inform their readers on what foundation their re- 
searches are based. 

For my own part, I have considered it a duty, in 
every branch of the inquiry, to notice the sources of my 
information, and fully to detail, without any additions, 
the facts that have been transmitted. I have more- 
over given at the end of this volume an “ Appendix of 
Authorities” for the benefit of my philological readers. 
It contains the whole amended text of the authors 
quoted in these volumes, whose writings do not form 
complete historical works like those of Herodotus and 
Diodorus. With a view to facilitate the studies of Egypto- 
logers, a complete Hieroglyphical Alphabet, succinctly 
explained as far as the state of Egyptian research will 
allow, is likewise subjoined. In elucidation of the 
language, again, not only are all the Old Egyptian 


well-ascertained grammatical forms arranged in a syn- 
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optical shape, according to their internal connexion, 
but an Alphabetical List is likewise given of those roots 
and words about which no doubt exists. Finally, the 
Representations of the Divinities, combined with the 
exposition in the sixth and last section, exhibit the 
Egyptian Gods as they occur on the monuments, now 
deciphered, thanks to the discoveries of Champollion, 
for the first time since the sun of Egypt set. 

To those who feel called upon to expose the omis- 
sions, defects, and errors in this work, I tender my 
thanks beforehand, begging them, at the same time, not 
to forget the condition in which I found Egyptian 
science. : 

In conclusion, I have only to offer the expression of 
heartfelt gratitude to all those who have held out their 
hand to me on the long and solitary road, in a benevo- 
lent and friendly spirit. To the memory of my friends 
in Italy, now no more, Sir William Gell and Ippolito 
Rosellini, I pay this tribute of mournful affection. 
To those still surviving—Alexander von Humboldt 
at Berlin; Letronne at Paris; William Hamilton, 
Dr. Prichard, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, and Mr. Per- 
ring, in England; but, above all, to my three valu- 
able coadjutors, Lepsius and Abeken, the former of 
whom has lately returned from Egypt, and Mr. Birch 
of the British Museum (in which a great part of the 
last three sections of the first volume was written )—I 
offer my thanks and hearty good wishes. It is unne- 
cessary and superfluous to make express. mention of the 
great kindness of the curator of the Royal Library at 
Paris and the British Museum, which is known to, 
and appreciated by, all the educated world. I must, 
in conclusion, especially allude to the good offices of 
M. Moritz Schwartze, the author of the learned work 
on Egypt, and Professor of the Coptic language and 
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literature at Berlin, who has kindly revised the Coptic 
part of my grammar, and been a valuable contributor 
to the Coptic portion of the Egyptian vocabulary." 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Highteood, Sept. 27, 1847. 

I cannot allow this English translation of my work to 
appear before the public, without acknowledging the 
merits of Mr. Cottrell, already known to the English 
public as the translator of Schiller’s Don Carlos, and 
Lepsius’s Tour from Thebes to the Peninsula of Sinai, and 
as the author of Recollections of Siberia in 1840 and 1841. 
He has bestowed upon the task he undertook a scrupulous 
diligence and unremitting zeal to make the book 
English, without destroying what may be idiomatic in 
the German diction, und characteristic in the style of 
the author. After the whole of the German text 
had been translated, that of. the first volume, which 
now appears, has been most carefully revised, and I 
have myself spared no trouble to give him my assistance 
in this revision. 

This English edition owes many valuable remarks 
and additions to my learned friend Mr. Samuel Birch, 
particularly in the grammatical, lexicographic, and my- 
thological part. That I have been able to.make out of 
the collection of Egyptian roots, printed in the German 
edition, a complete hieroglyphical dictionary, is owing to 
him. To him also belong the references to the monu- 
mental evidence for the signification of an Egyptian 
word, wherever the proof exhibited in Champollion’s 


- 1 The Coptic part of the revised vocabulary has been omitted, as it will be 
substantially found in the comparative glossary of the fifth volume. —[S. B. } 
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dictionary or grammar is not clear or satisfactory. 
Without any addition to the bulk of the volume, and 
without any incumbrance to the text, the work may 
now be said to contain the only complete Egyptian 
grammar and dictionary, as well as the only existing 
collection and interpretation of all the hieroglyphical 
signs; in short, all that a general scholar wants, to make 
himself master of the hieroglyphic system by studying 
the monuments. 

The hieroglyphical signs, instead of being given in 
separate plates, have been printed by the side of their 
respective interpretations. These signs have been 
drawn by Mr. Bonomi, and cut by Mr. Martin, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Birch. The text and 
analysis of the last line of the hieroglyphical inscrip- 
tion on the Rosetta stone have been appended for the 
use of the Egyptian scholar. 

I am further happy to mention that this English 
edition, as well as the original, owes much, as to the 
completeness and correctness of the Coptic explanations 
in the dictionary, to the care of Prof. Moritz Schwartze, 
who is now in London, having received the honourable 
commission from the Royal Academy of Berlin, with 
the generous support of the King, to prepare the pub- 
lication of important Coptic MSS. in the British Museum 
and other libraries of Great Britain. 

The elegant translations of the distichs prefixed to 
each of the five books are due to the kindness of J. G. 
Lockhart, Esq. 

As to the critical reviews of the first two volumes 
of the German edition, I shall reserve it for the con- 
tinuation, to notice such of them as seem to me to 
call for an answer. Still, having availed myself already 
in this English volume of some valuable remarks con- 
tained in these reviews, I feel bound to thank the 
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learned writers, on this occasion, for the attention they 
have bestowed upon my researches. I wish, in parti- 
cular, to express these my thanks to M. Raoul Rochette 
(review in the Journal des Savans), to Colonel Mure of 
Caldwell (in the Edinburgh Review), and to Dr. Ken- 
rick (in the Prospective Review). 

The continuation of this English translation will 
appear as soon as the German edition is completed. 
The second volume will contain the whole of the second 
and third books. The two concluding books will be 
comprised in the last volume. 

BUNSEN. 
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IN ACCOMPLISHING the task we have undertaken, that 
of establishing the exact position of Egypt in relation to 
general history, there are many and serious difficulties 
to encounter before our goal is reached. In the first 
of these volumes, we shall endeavour to point out 
wherein these difficulties consist, the means and con- 
ditions requisite for overcoming them, as well as the 
paramount importance of the object proposed, which 
can only be attained by the laborious process adopted 
in its pursuit. 

To this end the whole question will first be examined 
in its widest extent, both for the sake of encouraging 
our readers to study the subject for themselves, and of 
conciliating their sympathy and indulgence. For, if 
they find that we have aimed at a point beyond our 
powers, they will also concede in fairness, that, in the 
present state of Egyptian science, the desired result can 
only be attained by a combination of researches of dif- 
ferent kinds. | 

If the place of Egypt can be fixed at all, it must, 
first, be done according to time, by settling the chro- 
nology; and, secondly, according to its own intrinsic 
importance to general history. These two points, each 
of which is dependent on the other, will form the 
main divisions of the whole work, as well as of this 
introductory volume. The proof of the latter rests 
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upon the adjustment of the former, although itself the 
prize, for the sake of which the preliminary researches 
have been made. 

Our first efforts, therefore, will be directed towards 
the elucidation of the Chronology of the oldest monu- 
mental nation in the world, from Menes to Alexander, 
during a period of at least 3000 years. It is the first 
time, since the days of Manetho and Eratosthenes, that 
this has been attempted by the aid of the monuments, 
and, in part even, of the very records which were 
placed at the disposal of those chronologers. It must, 
likewise, not be forgotten, that, in the re-adjustment of 
Egyptian chronology, we work upon the authority of 
monuments the characters of which have not been 
deciphered till the present day, and not without differ- 
ences of opinion having existed, and still existing upon 
several points. We are guided in our researches, more- 
over, by the ancient lists of Kings, and by traditions, 
the confusion in which, despite the labours of those 
two great antiquarians, the Greeks and Romans soon 
after, consequently more than 2000 years ago, found 
cause to lament. Nor are we prepared to deny that 
the attempts of modern critics to clear up those ob- 
scurities do not fully justify such a regret. 

We are convinced, nevertheless, that it may and will 
be the lot of our age to disentangle the clue of Egyptian 
chronology by the light of hieroglyphical science and the 
aid of modern historical research, even after the loss of 
so many invaluable records of the old world; and thus to 
fasten @he thread of universal chronology round the apex 
of those indestructible pyramids, which are no longer 
closed and mysterious. Admitting, however, that we do 
succeed in this, one portion only of the task, though cer- 
tainly the most difficult and toilsome, is accomplished ; 
the original. problem, the definition of the position of 
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Esypt in general history, still remains to be solved. We 
cannot claim the introduction of a period of more than 
thirty centuries, the chronology of Egypt, into the gene- 
ral chronology of the world, without submitting it to the 
test of that general chronology. We shall commence, 
thereföre, with the lowest point in general history, the 
foundation of the Macedonian empire, and proceed 
upwards in an unbroken line, along the turning points 
in the history of those nations with which that of 
Egypt is connected. The epochs of the Persian and 
Babylonian dominion, both of which are fixed by 
astronomical and historical records, will first be no- 
ticed; and then we shall pass on beyond the Olympiads, 
the limits of Grecian chronology, and the threshold of 
the Jewish, the dedication of Solomon’s temple. Prior 
to the latter event, there is no systematic computation 
by years; nothing save mere scattered dates, in which 
frequent contradictions occur, and requiring conse- 
quently to be verified and adjusted themselves, instead 
of furnishing us any guarantee in the prosecution of our 
chronological researches. Even this, however, should 
not deter us from making further investigation. We 
must still go onward, beyond the commencement of the 
Assyrian empire and the days of the great legislator of 
Jsrael, in order to arrive at last, through seemingly bar- 
ren ages, the supposed nonage of human civilisation, 
at the starting-point of all Egyptian chronology, the 
foundation of an empire of Upper and Lower Egypt 
by Menes. 

In the second portion of our chronological researches, 
therefore, we shall verify and elucidate Egyptian history 
by data deduced from the general history of the world. 
In doing this we shall not be satisfied merely with showing 
that ‘the other fragmentary remains of the most ancient 
chronology and historical tradition are not at variance 
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with the Egyptian computation. If thelatter be correct, 
not only must the apparent contradictions occurring 
in the hitherto existing systems be explained away ; 
but, with the discovery of the true state of facts, it 
must be self-evident that those hypotheses were based 
upon no real and tenable foundation. The gaps and 
flaws which have been dexterously glossed over will 
re-appear ; and many portions of history which have 
been dissected and artfully torn asunder will, on the 
re-establishment of the natural connexion, fall back, like 
dislocated members of an organic body, at once into 
their places, and mutually co-operate to restore to the 
ancient history of the world the vital energy of which 
it has been so long deprived. 

We have thus offered a sketch of the two divisions - 
of our chronological researches: the strictly Egyptian 
chronology in the Old, Middle, and New Empires, and 
the synchronisms in the most ancient general history, 
which must be made to harmonise with the Egyptian 
series. The former comes down from Menes to Alex- 
ander; the latter goes back from Alexander to Menes. 
One is the calculation, the other the proof. 

Our researches, however, do not end here. We may 
hope by this method to establish the position of Egypt, as 
regards general history, in point of time; and certainly 
the adjustment of the chronology is indispensably re- 
quisite to an historical development. Its importance, 
indeed, in the most ancient histories cannot well be 
rated too highly. The nearer we approach to the prim- 
ordial epochs of the history of our race, and the vaster 
those epochs become which it is our business to com- 
pute, the more important it is to establish that external 
relation, and the closer becomes the connexion between 
time and history. In those silent primeval recesses, 
in those ages the deeds and exploits of which have long 
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been buried in oblivion, and in which some prominent 
individuals even (the bright point of tradition, and, 
humanly speaking, the lever of all history) manifest 
themselves at most only by the magic of their names and 
their influence upon their contemporaries and posterity 
—in those ages, we say, the adjustment of the chronology 
is decisive of the last questions which we have to ask 
in the history of the ancient world, and excludes at once 
many erroneous suppositions and conjectures. This is 
the case pre-eminently in the history of Egypt. We 
inquire whether she exercised material influence on the 
ceremonial of Jewish worship, on Jewish laws and 
customs; whether she did so upon Greece, and at what 
period ; whether that influence was direct, or through 
the medium of other nations; whether the Egyptians can 
have derived the germs of their wisdom and civilisation 
from India; whether they are an Ethiopian or Asiatic 
race, from Meroe or Chaldea. These and other similar 
questions have been asked in the infancy of research, 
and still oftener in our own times, and have received 
very different answers. The restoration of Egyptian 
chronology may, perhaps, set some of them at rest, 
such as that of their Indian origin, by negativing 
them at once; and influence materially the solution of 
them all. Finally, if in the primeval times of Egypt 
we approach the infancy of our race, and examine 
the traditions and theories propounded with respect to 
it—which consciously or unconsciously, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, all Christian writers have done—the exact 
definition of Egypt’s place in history will acquire 
a vastly higher and more universal importance. If, 
after having ascertained the date of the foundation 
of the Egyptian empire, we inquire whether it tallies 
with Scripture tradition as to the creation of mankind, 
and whether it corroborates the chronological systems 
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based upon it; what bearing it has upon the assump- 
tions of the Greek and Latin churches; or (which 
will be the most sensible course) if we agree not to 
dispute about a few thousand years where objects so 
infinitely higher are concerned, how the result of our 
computations affects the question of creation; must 
we blink the point altogether, instead of answering 
it? Again, we inquire whether the study of Egyptian 
history would lead us to the conclusion that there was 
one universal, or several partial and local floods; and 
whether the most ancient traditions, those of Egypt 
especially, exhibit any indications of violent inter- 
ruptions in the early stages of human advancement; 
and lastly, what light is thrown by our researches, on 
the great question of the unity of the human race and 
its primordial epochs. 

No historian in these days, who deals honestly and 
conscientiously with Egyptian chronology, can evade 
these questions. We have no hesitation in asserting at 
once, without entering into any further investigation, 
that there exist Egyptian monuments, the date of which 
can be accurately fixed, of a higher antiquity than 
those of any other nation known in history, viz. above 
5000 years. This fact must be explained; to deny it 
would be a proof of little skill, and still less candour, on 
the part of any critic who has once undertaken to pro- 
secute the inquiry. 

The immediate result, then, of our Egyptian re- 
searches is to carry us far beyond the limits of strict 
chronology, and to plunge us into the sea of universal 
history. Should, however, its shores seem to vanish 
from our sight at the very moment when we hoped to 
be nearing the land, this must not deter us from con- 
tinuing our researches. The Egyptians, as regards 
their. chronology even, belong to general history. It 
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were impossible to sail up the stream of ancient history 
without inquiring for the site of Egypt, and saluting 
it with veneration and respect. It is equally impossible 
to determine its position without ascending the pin- 
nacle of time, and investigating the primitive epochs 
of the human race. 

This must be done, indeed, for higher purposes than 
merely that: of establishing’ a system of universal chro- 
nology, and solving the questions immediately connected 
with that subject. If history teach any lesson, and 
convey to us any instruction, we must suppose progress 
and development. Man, in his toilsome passage through 
the dark periods of history, must follow out some 
eternal law, and that, indeed, not an external one, but 
one peculiar to itself, of an internal and intelligible 
character. If history be not merely an endless un- 
meaning repetition of the same phenomena, and its 
unity a dream and empty sound, its epochs, when 
rightly understood, will represent the different stages of 
one grand and general development. It is only upon 
such an assumption that man can be said to have an in- 
ternal life out of time and independent of time, by virtue 
of the power of his mind, and his efforts to realise its 
brightest conceptions. This is. true, not of individuals 
merely, but in a still more remarkable degree of the 
masses also. Various attempts have been made by 
philosophers and historians to ascertain the laws of 
this development. It were foreign to the character of an 
historical work to inquire whether these can be under- 
stood by the highest effort of speculation, as the neces- 
sary consequences of the nature of the Divine Essence. 
We cannot, however, entirely pass by such questions as 
these: whether we may not obtain a clearer knowledge 
of the sphere of human development when the horizon 
of history is sq considerably extended by our Egyptian 
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researches? and whether by observations on that portion 
of the curve already measured, which is far from insig- 
nificant, we cannot determine the nature of the whole? 
and if the nature, why not the laws of this line of de- 
velopment of the human mind in universal history? 

But, to however wide an extent chronological re- 
searches may be pushed, the solution of the problem pro- 
posed, the discovery of the fosition of Egypt in general 
history, or at least the attempt to discover it, is in reality 
still unaccomplished. The main object of history, in- 
deed, would be but little advanced by such researches, if 
they only furnished us with the genealogy of the Egyp- 
tians, or even of mankind. The history of a nation, if it 
deserve the name, is a thing of too high moment to be 
used as the instrument for ennobling a genealogical 
register. Still less can the study of general history be 
a mere genealogical investigation. Even the unity and 
affinity of race among great nations is either the external 
manifestation of internal unity and internal connexion, 
or it is really of no more essential importance than 
the classification of animal and vegetable productions 
according to the countries which gave them birth. It 
is, therefore, indispensably necessary for the investigator 
of general history to establish this internal unity as an 
historical fact; whether it be within the scope of human 
intellect, or not, to prove that it is the necessary con- 
sequence of the operation of demonstrable laws. 

The result, then, of the first portion of our inquiry 
is to raise its character and purport much higher than 
was apparent at the outset. But while the value of the 
object to be attained is considerably enhanced, the diffi- 
culties also, it must be admitted, are very considerably 
magnified. A second important problem still remains 
to be solved after the end of our chronological re- 
searches has been effected, that of bringing the Egyptian 
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dates into harmony with the corresponding synchronisms 
in general history. The second portion of this work . 
will be dedicated to an attempt at solving this problem, 
and the latter sections of the present volume will serve 
as introductory to that attempt. 

In order to give a slight sketch of the nature of the 
proposed problem, we proceed to consider the views 
respecting the origin of the human race to which allu- 
sion has been already made. 

The result of our chronological investigation has 
been to carry us up to the foundation of an empire of 
Egypt, and to a series of Kings whose names have not 
only been registered and transmitted to us by the 
Egyptians themselves, but which are now legible on 
Egyptian monuments, most of them erected in the life- 
time of the Kings whose names they record. Now, 
there must necessarily have been a period, comprising the 
infancy of the nation, anterior to the existence of this 
empire and the chronological registration of its Kings; 
and as the adjustment of Egyptian chronology carries 
us very much nearer than has been hitherto supposed 
possible to the first dawning of national history, so, in 
like manner, the examination of the germs of Egyp- 
tian history may, perhaps, do more than any other 
study towards the elucidation of the primitive history 
of man. 

Upon a closer survey of these earliest germs of Egyp- 
tian existence, we shall see at once that they comprise 
two totally distinct periods. That immediately before 
us does not differ materially from the preceding. In 
the one we have achronology which implies a connected 
definition of time: in the other, unconnected facts, 
fragments of historical tradition, very frequently mixed 
up together by ancient poetry or modern fable. But, 
under any circumstances, we find at this immediately 
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preceding epoch a nation possessed of language and 
religion, and undoubtedly also of written characters; the 
germs, therefore, of that national life which we meet with 
in the chronological epoch. Those germs contain, indeed, 
an incipient element of progression, although much still 
remains to be developed. The germs of national exist- 
ence, however, which we find in Egypt, are not the most 
ancient traces of humanity. No historical investigator 
will consider the Egyptians as the most ancient nation 
of the earth, even before he has called to his assistance 
the science of the philologer and mythologist. Their 
very history shows them to belong to the great middle 
ages of mankind. If, therefore, there were no further 
knowledge to be acquired of the origin of man than is 
furnished by the earliest commencement of Egyptian life, 
we should gain from it but little new and valuable in- 
formation; we should have toiled on in vain through 
dark and undefinable ages, and found ourselves at last 
just as far off as ever from the object of our researches— 
an acquaintance with the origin of the human race. 

The Egyptian patriarchs, perhaps, were descended 
from a cognate race, which sprang, in like manner, from 
another of kindred origin. It will, however, be gene- 
rally admitted, on a little considération, that the world 
must once have been differently constituted, before na- 
tional bodies, possessing language and religious systems, 
could appear on the stage of history. For even those 
who believe that language and religion were not human 
inventions, but, like Prometheus’ fire, given to man 
from Heaven, cannot but admit, without rejecting all 
the evidence of research, that they were not communi- 
cated in a state of completeness. The reverse is indeed 
obvious, viz. that man has never received more than the 
germ, which he has been left to mould and modify 
according to his own will and capabilities. Modern 
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philology, more especially, proves that the various con- 
formations have been gradually worked out upon the 
principles of an internal law. The period, then, at which 
this occurred, may with propriety be termed the period 
of the Origines. I believe this to be a strictly histo- 
rical era: at all events it alone can rightly be termed 
primeval, as contradistinguished from history gene- 
rally so called. Properly speaking, then, what we call 
universal history is simply a record of Man in modern 
times; or, should there be a history of the Origines, the 
more modern history of our species. In the latter case, 
the so-called national Origines are evidently nothing 
more than the transition from ancient to modern history. 

We have intimated that the necessary consequence 
of the adjustment of Egyptian chronology has been 
to extend materially the field of history which is chro- 
nologically definable. We have stated that there are 
internal and external grounds for believing that the 
period which can be chronologically computed was 
- preceded by one, and that of no very brief duration, 
which bids defiance to chronological definition. There 
is however another era, preceding that which we have 
divided into chronological and unchronological; it is still 
historical, belonging therefore to time and space, though 
wholly different from the later period. It is the period 
in which national bodies were forming their language 
and mythology. It seems, indeed, that this portion of 
history must have struck its roots very deep into the soil 
of time, inasmuch as it is now six or seven thousand 
years since it produced in the valley of the Nile (the 
slow formation of the deposit of that river) a mighty 
tree the germ of which is not indigenous in that 
country. 

In prosecuting this inquiry, success will consequently 
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historical infancy of the human race. This again will 
depend on two points: whether we possess monuments 
of the primeval time; and if so, whether they exhibit 
any development. The first is manifestly a superfluous 
question; for, without taking into consideration the 
earliest stages of mythology, language is evidently the 
earliest as well as the grandest monument of man. It 
will be clear, on the slightest consideration, that all 
rational consciousness, all the later creations of the 
human mind in the different nations of the earth, and 
in our own days especially, are based on language and 
dependent on it. Ifthis be true of all individual nations, 
why should it not be so of mankind collectively ? 

In exploring a world, therefore, which is new to 
history, but in reality the old world, we need not in- 
quire whether we possess any monuments of it, but 
simply whether we can propose a method by which we 
may detect in it the historical element, the sign of 
progression. Every history, for instance, civil history 
and the history of art, implies a development, the evolu- . 
tion of a primordial germ. On this point it will be 
sufficient to offer the following remarks. All develop- 
ment, if not the effect of chance or caprice, is essentially 
dependent on the nature of the germ to be developed. 
Development is a growth; and all external growth, 
in nature and history, is nothing more than an inter- 
. nal essence developing itself. The development of 
plants depends upon the nature of their germs; the 
development of nations, upon that of their Origines. 
Now it will be universally admitted, that chance and 
individual caprice have less influence in the formation 
of language than in any other product of the human 
mind. For language is not merely a property, but the 
expression of the very inward life of all. As being the 
common expression of thought, its development must 
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depend on internal laws, and must precede any other. 
The intelligible expression of religious consciousness 
even presupposes language; and language and religion 
conjointly must exist previously to all political institu- 
tions, as well as to all art and all science. 

To any one who has clear views on this subject, two 
totally distinct courses are open in considering these 
primeval works of man. He may either attempt to 
show that the organisation of language and mythology 
necessarily follows from the supreme laws of a Supreme 
Being; or, at all events, he may establish a formula 
within the range of which the development of every- 
thing finite, and of those great primitive products of the 
human mind in particular, must necessarily move. This 
is the strictly speculative method; a name which it only 
properly deserves when it aims not merely at explain- 
ing all the laws of development by the nature of the 
Supreme Infinite Being, but also proves the necessity 
of such a development. This is not the plan we pursue 
in the following work. 

The other we call the historical, and in its highest 
acceptation the philosophy of general history. Its aim, 
likewise, is to find a development, and in so doing it looks 
for the historical element in the phenomena. It endea- 
vours, also, to discover the laws of development, but 
. such as are direct and finite, and consequently con- 
ditional ; in other words, such as emanate from the 
conditional, limited, and finite nature of the object 
evolved. Thus it attempts gradually to ascend from 
isolated facts to general formulas; which, however, are 
not those of a metaphysical nature, but such as are 
adapted simply to the particular substance the history 
of which is the point at issue. Although they lay no 
claim to be demonstrable as absolutely necessary, and 
consequently to unqualified recognition, their value 
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consists in this, that the raw material of the phenomena 
is classified according to the qualities of that particular 
finite substance. For it is an axiom in historical research, 
that without such previous arrangement the raw mate- 
rial cannot be the subject of pure thought. When this 
arrangement and classification have taken place, the 
confused lines of the Ptolemaic orbit of mankind are 
converted, as it were, into those of the true solar system, 
and the Keplerian laws may be discovered. An histo- 
rical investigation must leave the question undecided, 
whether a more complete knowledge of these laws can be 
deduced from the nature of the Infinite Essence. But if 
this be possible, it must unquestionably be something of 
a very different and more elevated kind, than the laws 
which Newton laid down for the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. The preliminary assumption, indeed, that his- 
tory exhibits a progression of mankind in time, corre- 
sponds to a still unsolved problem in astronomy, whether 
our solar system advances in space. Any advancement, 
however, within the circle of such researches, will un- 
doubtedly depend as much upon historical investigation, 
as on speculative efforts. 

The method which we call the philosophy of general 
history will be applied, in this work, to the examination 
of the strictly primeval Origines of man. We shall 


endeavour by means of it to discover, if possible, some . 


strata and deposits in the earliest stages of man’s 
existence, like those which modern geology has pointed 
out in the material stratum of our planet, and which it 
has traced over the whole globe. As it has been so 
successful in discovering progression in these strata, 
and in defining thereby the periods in our orb, so will 
the science of primitive history have to distinguish the 
ancient from the modern element, and thus to fix the 
turning points and epochs which are actually exhibited 
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in those periods. But should primeval monuments exist 
of the most important nations, the philosophy of history 
may hope to be even more successful than the sister 
science. For in the evolution of nature the law of 
matter and co-ordination predominates; it is difficult 
even to establish succession, impossible to discover more 
than an external law of development. In history, on the 
contrary, whieh is the world of mind, the development 
proceeds successively in time; and the thing developed 
is the human mind itself. As far, therefore, as the 
laws of development are intelligible, the history of the 
human mind possesses this advantage, that the laws of 
the investigated object coincide with those of the in- 
vestigating subject. 

But the epochs and laws of development in early 
history thus exhibited, can really be no other than 
those of the later, or properly so-called national, history. 
When we shall have reached the furthest point in the 
Egyptian Origines which is strictly historical, we shall 
from thence take a retrospective survey of the whole 
history of the Egyptian nation, the chronology of which 
is restored in our first two volumes; and endeavour to 
seize its prominent landmarks, as representing the 
development of a connected series of national life, and, 
indeed, of a portion of the general history of the human 
mind. „We must then, as in the case of the Origines, pro- 
ceed to investigate the general phenomena of history 
with which Egypt is connected, and among which its 
place must necessarily be found. This is the last point 
to which our researches are directed. 

It will, after what has been said, be no difficult task 
to form an estimate of the contents and connexion of 
the different books, as well as of the particular sections 
into which this preliminary volume is divided. 

The first book is destined to lay the foundation of the 
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whole work; first, by a criticism of the sources of our 
historical knowledge of Egypt, and then by a complete 
and historical representation of the facts of primitive 
Egyptian history (the Origines). As to the first 
object, three points will be decisive: the adequacy and 
value of our authorities, the assistance we derive from 
the use hitherto made of them, and the principles which 
seem to result from both in furtherance of our own 
researches. The first is clearly the most important, 
especially for the chronological portion of the subject. 
Nothing can compensate for the want of evidence; our 
whole inquiry, indeed, will be unintelligible to those 
who are ignorant of the nature of our authorities. 
We shall, therefore, give our evidence in an authentic 
shape, and make it accessible to every one. The 
historical traditions which are not found in well-known 
classic writers, such as Herodotus and Diodorus, we 
have compiled, in an amended text, in the “ Appendix 
of Authorities,” at the end of this volume. Lepsius 
has already published the most important Egyptian 
monuments in his Denkmdler. Our historical analy- 
sis of these two collections of evidence, written and 
monumental, will enable those who feel no inclination to 
study the originals, to form a competent estimate of 
their real value and contents. Unfortunately, the au- 
thorities which relate to the earliest chronology are so 
few in number that their text occupies less space than 
any explanation of them would, without, after all, com- 
pensating for the want of the authorities themselves. 
It would be the more unpardonable, therefore, to ask 
men of education to commence such a course of study, 
without putting the elements on which it is based into 
their hands, and thus enabling every one to prosecute 
the inquiry for limself. Where difficult questions of 
deep historical research are concerned, the all-important 
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object is to establish in the student’s mind a full and 
clear conviction of the degree of certainty attaching 
to any particular point. From the want of insight 
into this point, one of two great evils necessarily must 
ensue. Either too much stress will be laid upon some- 
thing of doubtful authority, and its real value wiil be 
endangered, as well as that of all historic truth, by 
dogmatic unqualified assertion. From this error 
sprang that dry, uncritical, and lifeless ‚style of writing 
primeval history, first introduced by the Byzantine 
school, and subsequently adopted throughout Europe 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. Or doubts will be 
thrown alike on certain and uncertain facts, till at 
length a general scepticism will prevail as to the au- 
thenticity of all history, and as to any security in his- 
toric truth. Men are apt to think lightly of a thing 
which they despair of understanding, to keep it out 
of sight as much as possible, and by degrees to for- 
get that it exists. We are particularly liable to the 
latter evil in the present day, when history is analysed 
on a new principle, and doubts consequently are con- 
tinually thrown on hitherto undoubted facts. This 
renders it more difficult than ever to keep the reasoning 
powers and judgment in a healthy state. Sound judg- 
ment, however, is displayed rather in an aptness for 
believing what is historical, than in a readiness at deny- 
ing it. For in days like our own, of so much curi- 
osity and inquiry, and so little earnestness of purpose, 
shallow minds have a decided propensity to fall into 
the latter error. This is very unfortunate; because 
the almost universal tendency of the human mind being 
to take the negative side of a question, such an age 
loses easily that serious cast and feeling of respect, 
which are so closely connected, for the subjects under 
discussion. Without respect there is no zeal, and without 
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zeal no hope of succeeding in any undertaking. Inca- 
pability of believing on evidence is the last form of the 
intellectual imbecility of an enervated age, and a warning 
sign of impending decay: but it is also the reaction 
against a dogmatic coercion, or a thoughtless credulity. 

We shall pursue the same system when treating of 
the Origines. The first great fact we meet with in 
primordial history is Language, which we shall en- 
deavour to elucidate, as we would any other monu- 
ment, by offering a list of all such roots and flexions 
as can be shown to have been the national heritage of 
the Old Empire from primeval times. The second is 
Mythology, which contains different orders of gods, 
admitting of, and therefore requiring, classification and 
explanation. The third is Writing, which we shall also 
analyse systematically, according to the historical stages 
it must have gone through in its complete development 
in the Old Empire. Thus we hope to have-prepared the 
way for appreciating the important rank which the 
Egyptian Origines hold in history, as well as for the 
foundation of its historical chronology, which will form 
the subject of the second volume. 

At the head of the first book stands the venerable 
name of Niesunr. By placing it there we mean to inti- 
mate that he is in our estimation the highest model of an 
historical critic; an honour which would seem to depend, 
not on the negation, but the recognition and restoration, 
of true historic principles. In attaching his name to 
illustrations of an antiquarian rather than historical 
character, we would also express our conviction that 
the restoration of history is the last and most com- 
plete form in which the skill of the antiquarian can be 
exhibited. Inquiries like these undoubtedly demand 
that we should enter into philological and antiquarian 
details, and explain the present state of science in both 
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these respects. This should be done with as much 
conciseness a8 is compatible with perspicuity, and the 
process should not merely embrace a list of authors, 
but show the real history of the inquiry. Thus, only, 
will all that is essential be fully appreciated, and the 
rest consigned to literary bookworms or to oblivion. 
No bibliographical matter ought to be introduced into an 
historical work, which is not evidently indispensable to 
a clear understanding of the point under consideration. 

In the second book we shall restore the Chronology 
of the Old Empire, a period of 1076 years, according 
to the data of ERATOSTHENES, with whose name that 
portion of our work is headed. 

In the third we treat of the Period of the Middle and 
New Empires, comprising nine and thirteen centuries, 
respectively. Here MAn£THo is our guide, and his name 
is affixed to the book. 

In this manner we hope to have made all: the neces- 
sary preparations for giving a connected survey of our 
researches, as well as for testing the chronological 
results arising out of them, both on internal and 
external grounds. We propose to submit them to a 
double test. First, that of Astronomy, which is an ' 
infallible test ; and, secondly, the historical Synchro- 
nisms: or, in other words, to gain fixed points of time, 
both by the synchronism of celestial phenomena and of 
remarkable events in the history of other nations. Ihe 
former is evidently of more immediate importance to 
the most ancient and consequently darkest period of our 
inquiry; and, therefore, we affix to our fourth book the 
name of CHAMPOLLION, who made the most brilliant 
discovery, and one fraught with the greatest results, 
upon this subject; although it has barely been noticed 
out of France. It bears also the name of another 
Frenchman ; for the second part, in which the historical 
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synchronisms are examined, is dedicated to VJoserH 
SCALIGER, who, though of Italian origin and Dutch 
renown, was by birth a Frenchman. 

‘The fifth book will contain a Survey of general His- 
tory. Its object will be to exhibit whatever in the 
history of Egypt is of universal importance for the 
whole history of the human mind. The first thing 
requisite, therefore, is to connect the Origines of 
Egypt with those of the human race by the three 
steps above mentioned, language, mythology, and the 
germs of national life. In the second part we shall 
endeavour to point out the development of strictly 
Egyptian history, which commences with these Origines 
and is dependent on them. 

This book, which forms the second division of our 
work, will be headed with the name of SCHELLING, to 
mark our personal respect for him, as well as our 
conviction that not only by his philosophical system, 
but also by his researches in the highest branches of 
the development of the human mind, he has laid the 
foundation of the true philosophy of history. Egyp- 
tian mythology offers, moreover, a striking proof of 
“the importance of philosophical research in a fact 
asserted by him, but the proof of which has but lately 
been discovered. 

After this general sketch of the work, we proceed 
to the details of the first volume. It is divided into 
six sections; in the first half of which the Historical 
Period is treated of; in the second, the Origines. 

In the chronological portion, the tradition of the 
Egyptians as to their history and computation of time, 
as well as their national researches, will be considered. 
These two points will be elucidated in the first section, 
which comprises an epoch of thirty centuries of tradition, 
and an historical one of fifteen centuries of rescarch. 
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In the second will be considered the results of Grecian 
Research during five centuries, from Herodotus to Dio- 
dorus. 

Christian researches have been guided by these two 
lines of research, conjointly with the tradition and re- 
search contained in Scripture. The third section, there- 
fore, will commence with the Bible Chronology, from the 
dedication of Solomon’s Temple, up to the earliest: notices 
of the Jewish nation; a chronology which is as impor- 
tant to the Egyptian research, as the latter is to the 
Jewish. © By settling this, the foundation is laid of the 
Inquiry into the Origines. We shall there have to deal 
with a period of more than 1000 years, and be brought 
to the verge of the most ancieng tradition relative to those 
Origines. Jewish research must next be examined, from 
the Septuagint down to Josephus; then, that of the 
Eastern churches, from the 2nd to the 9th century of 
the Christian era; and, lastly, that of the Western 
churches, from the 16th century to the present day. 

These three sections form the first part of the present 
volume; the three latter will be occupied with the 
remains of the primeval epochs themselves. In the 
first of these we shall give the Roots hitherto dis- 
covered, distinguishing those which can be clearly 
proved by the monuments of the first 12 Dynasties 
to have existed in the Old Empire. In the same 
manner we give all the facts of Egyptian gram- 
mar. To this analysis of Language, the first stage of 
mental development, we subjoin immediately, in the 
fifth section, that of the third stage, Writing, on ac- 
count of their direct connexion; and we offer to our 
readers the first regular synopsis of the whole Hiero- 
glyphical System of Writing. ° Such elements as can be 
verified as having been used in the Old Empire have 
been particularly noticed. The restoration of the three 
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great Egyptian Orders of Gods, the subject of the sixth 
section, completes our historical account of the facts of 
those primeval times. They form the historical centre, 
out of which grew the traditional Dynasties of gods, 
through the intervention of an heroic age, which led to 
the chronological empire of Menes. If we succeed in 
this the first attempt et a strictly historical exami- 
nation of the formation of language, writing, and 
mythology, if we succeed in discovering in them the 
strata and epochs of the oldest history, we shall not 
only thereby have exhibited those deeds and thoughts . 
of the ancient inhabitants of the valley of the Nile 
which form the substructure of the chronological em- 
pire of the Egyptian Charlemagne, but we may also 
hope to have paved the way, for ourselves and others, 
towards a more correct’ estimate and an historical treat- 
ment of the Origines of the human Race, to elucidate 
which will be the main object of our last book, and 
indeed of the whole work. 
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NIEBUHR. 


Great was what thou didst abolish ; but greater what thou hast erected 
High on the ruins of Fraud, shatter’d for aye by the blow. 

Firm in the Faith didst thou stand, with a Prophet’s serenest assurance, 
Then when thy plummet explor’d deepest abysses of Time. 

Then the primeval Reality sprang into day at thy bidding; 
Rome the majestic arose, sepulchred long among lies. 

Not without awe we beheld her antique regulation of freedom, 
Ev’n in the cradle sublime, breathing of glory to come; 

All to thine eye was reveal’d, every fragment for thee bad its place-mark, 
Each misinterpreted sign spake to thine augury clear. 

Piercing indeed was thy wit, but combin’d with a heavenlier treasure : 
Pure was thy love of mankind: Niebuhr! thy heart was of gold. 

True to thy land and thy time, yet with brotherly sympathy scanning 
Hoary Humanity’s page, welfare and woe of the Past ; 

Loving thy glance, when it fell on the beauty, the freedom, of Hellas ; 
Loving thy labour of life, vow’d to the grandeur of Rome: _ 

Yet was there leisure and love for the Orient’s holy remoteness : 
Never of Muses divine dull was the echo for Thee; 

Nor didst thou coldly survey the resurgence of mystical Egypt, 
When the unhoped-for light flash’d on her Pyramid Tomb. 

Thither my venture is bound: but do Thou be the star of my guidance, 
Father! As upward I gaze, strengthen the eye and the heart. 
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BOOK I. 


‚THE SOURCES AND PRIMEVAL FACTS OF EGYPTIAN 
HISTORY. 


SECTION I. 


HISTORICAL TRADITION AND RESEARCH AMONG THE 
EGYPTIANS. , 


A. 


THE NATURE AND ANTIQUITY OF EGYPTIAN TRADITION— 
OF THE SACRED BOOKS IN PARTICULAR. 


Tt. THE TWO ORIGINAL SOURCES— ANNALS AND LAYS, 
ACCORDING TO THE GREEKS. 


Heropotvs describes the inhabitants of the cultivated 
portion of Egypt as the best informed or most learned 
of mankind.’ In one of his lost works Theophrastus 


1 ji. 77. Adrav de 6) Alyunriwy of ev wept riy omeponevnv Alyv- 
arov oixéovat, urhuny avOpwrwy mayrwv éxackéovrec naAıara, Aoywrarol 
eloı naxpp rwv Eyw Es dtaxeipay amıköunv. The old translation, that 
they exercise the memory, is quite inadmissible: but even Schweig- 
hauser’s interpretation, adopted by Bahr, that they above all other 
men record past events and exploits, is scarcely accurate. In the 
whole section (c. 77—91.) no mention is made of their knowledge 
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used the same expression regarding them, and evi- 
dently also with reference to the high antiquity of 
their traditions.? The reason assigned by Herodotus 
for so characterising them, is their rigid adherence to 
these traditions; in other words, the exactness with 
which they maintained ancient usage and the remem- 
brance of the past. Although there is here no direct 
allusion to their familiarity with the dates and history 
of their nation, still it is clear from the whole tenour of 
the second book, that he had devoted great attention to 
their historical and chronological tradition, and that even 
where it appeared to him improbable or barely credible, 
he yet retails it, as worthy of the serious consideration 
of his readers. 

‘No Egyptian,’ he remarks (ii. 82.), ‘omits taking 
accurate note of extraordinary or striking events.’ 
Manetho observes, in agreement with all the Greek 
annalists, that the Egyptianspossessed uninterrupted de- 
scriptions of their kings from Menes downwards. Hero- 
dotus (ii.99.seqq. ) was also acquainted with lists of kings 
kept by the priests, in which the events and monuments 
of each reign were recorded: from one of these they 
read to him the names of 330 kings, successors of Menes 
(ii. 100.). Diodorus enters more into detail as to the 
nature of these lists or annals of the priests, although 
his information, as we shall see, is less accurate. ‘ The 
priests,’ he says in the introduction to that part of his 
work which treats of Egyptian History (i. 44.), ‘ had in 
their sacred books, transmitted from the olden time, and 
handed down by them to their successors in office, 
of history, but merely of their manners and customs, which are de- 
scribed as altogether indigenous (with the exception, it may be 
presumed, of the Maneros-Song). 

2 In Porphyry: de Abstin. ii. 5. (p. 106. de Rh.): compare Euse- 
bius, Prep. Ev.1.9.—röye ravrwy Aoywrarov yévoc. The rest of 
the passage belongs to Porphyry : but the writings of Theophrastus, 
which he so repeatedly quotes in that work, clearly contained a contri- 


bution to the history of the various religious systems of the old world. 
See de Rhoer. § 20. 21. ; and Fabric. Bibl. Gr. Theophrastus. 
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written descriptions ? of all their kings’ (from the time 
of the fabulous monarchs, called heroes, to that of the 
Ptolemies). ‘ In these an account is given of every king 
—of his physical powers and disposition, and of the ex- 
ploits of each in the order of time.’ Artaxerxes in his 
expedition through the country, carried off these de- 
scriptions from the archives of the Temple‘; Bagoas, his 
lieutenant, afterwards reatored them to the priests for a 
large sum of money. It was in these ‘descriptions,’ 
or at least in works compiled from them, that Theo- 
phrastus found his account of an emerald of immense 
size, which a king of Babylon had on some occasion sent 
with other objects of great value, as a present to a king 
of Egypt—probably Nechao.° 

The lists of Manetho and Eratosthenes, which have 
come down to us, profess, and with truth, as their own 
internal evidence shows, to have been derived from these 
royal annals. In these annals, as we shall see, were 
entered the names of each king,. together with his 
stature, the date of his reign, notices of its more re- 
markable events or prodigies, and doubtless of his 
lineage, birth, and age. Concurrent with them, ac- 
cording to the same authorities, was another source of 
historical tradition, namely, songs or lays, which do not 

3 ’Avyaypagai : this is their usual designation. He also calls them 
iepat dvaypapal; and as he here says dvaypagai Ev raic iepaic 
PiEAoc, 80 it is said in another place, éy iepaic BibAac Avayeypap- 
pévac xpatecc: they were therefore not mere lists of names. Zoega 
quotes these and all the other passages in his work ‘ de Obeliscis,’ 
first, in literal extract, and afterwards in the body of his own text. 

4 xvi. 51. “Hvyeyce dé xai (Artaxerxes) rac && rüv dpyaiwy iepav 
avaypagac (perhaps rac Ex rwv apyeiwy iepéwy avaypagac 2). 

5 Theophr. de Lapidibus, p. 692. ed. Schneider : 'H de cpapaydde 
éore oxavia, xal ro peysBog ob peyady’ mANv ei miorevey Taic avaypa- 
paic dei dxep ray Paoréwy rwv Alyvrriwy NEXAOI ydp Yacı xom- 
ebival wor’ Ev dwpoıcs xapa rov BabvAwrlwv Baoréwe, pijkog EV rerpa- 
ANXUV wo ew oe ravra ev ovv Src cara ry éxelvwy ypaghy. (Sea 
Commentary, p. 557.) We read since the correction of Turnebus, 
Evıoı yap gat. The Basle edit. and Cod. Voss. have ** vouc. 
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seem to have been limited to mere popular ballads but 
to have comprised also hymns of a purely sacred or sa- 
cerdotal character. ‘ With regard to Sesodsis,’ says 
Diodorus (i. 53.), ‘not only is there a disagreement 
among Greek writers, but the priests also, and those 
who praise him in their songs, vary in their statements.’ ® 
Manetho also, in his history of the nineteenth dynasty, 
according to the extracts of Josephus, to be examined 
more closely in the sequel, quotes popular legends, 
which he expressly characterises as such, and the au- 
thenticity of which consequently he does not pretend to 
warrant.’ 


Il. THE ANTIQUITY OF WRITING AMONG THE EGYPTIANS. 


The historical tradition of the Egyptians thus appears 
to be derived from two very different sources—from dry, 
but accurate records kept by the priests, and from 
poetical legends. Nor has this fact been overlooked by 
the modern critical school of philologers, from Heyne 
downwards. But in their days it supplied no satis- 
factory answer to the two great questions which must 
have suggested themselves to these critics. The first 
is, whether we are in & position to restore from the 
remnants of this tradition the purely historical element 
even of its chronology? The second, whether the 
Egyptians themselves of the New Empire, which com- 
menced a little before the time of Moses, had rescued 
any genuine historical knowledge of their primitive 
ages from the desolation consequent on the Hyksos 
rule? This Niebuhr doubted, although a firm be- 

6 G\Na cai ray car’ Atyuxroy of re iepeig wal of da rife peice abroy 
éycwpsalovrec obx dpodoyoupeva Akyovaıv. 

7 Joseph. c. Apion. 16. and 26. See the Appendix of Authorities. 
In the first principal passage it is said: trép dy 6 Mavelwc obk éx 
ray rap Alyvarloc ypapparwy, AAN, wc abröc WuoAdynKey, Ex rev 
Adeorörwc pulodoyoupévwy wpooredeue : in the other, dca rov davar 
nn) ypayeıv ra pvOevdpeva cal Acyöpera bxép rwr "Iov- 
away. 
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liever, as his lectures show’, in the possibility of 
restoring the chronology of the New Empire, that is, 
up to the eighteenth dynasty. Every thing must here 
ultimately depend upon the antiquity of writing, and the 
existence and preservation of written records of the 
Old Empire. It has long been no secret to Egyptolo- 
gers that the rule of the shepherd kings really marks an 
intermediate epoch between a new and an old empire. 
Champollion was clear upon the point that Egyptian 
tradition could not have been interrupted by that do- 
minion, to the extent commonly supposed, and that 
monuments of Upper Egypt, dating from that period, 
are not entirely wanting. It is the more to be lamented 
that, after the foundation had been secured, so little 
further advance should have been made in the investi- 
gation and analysis of the sources themselves. For it 
must have been evident that the question of any value 
attaching either to the Egyptian or Greek traditions, 
relative to that earlier period, turns upon the point—. 
What dependence can be placed on the knowledge which 
the Egyptians of the New Empire themselves possessed 
of their most ancient chronology ?—for more than this 
cannot have been transmitted to us. Any specific 
answer to that question must necessarily depend on a 
previous thorough analysis of those traditions. It must 
therefore be reserved for the fourth book, after our 
readers have accompanied us through all the three 
empires by the joint aid of tradition and the monu- 
ments. Our attention will here be directed to the 
general evidence of the antiquity and chronological 
elements of those primary authorities—evidence which 

8 Of Niebuhr’s lectures, those on the history of Rome have at 
length, twelve years after his death, been published in London in an 
English dress by a former pupil of the deceased, Dr. Schmitz, Rector 
of the High School of Edinburgh. They form the concluding volume 
of the translation of the historical work. Those on ancient history 


in general have been published in Germany, by Marcus Niebuhr, 
the son of the historian. 
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seems to substantiate their claims to & superiority in both 
respects over all other records of the primitive world. 

We need not here recapitulate the universal testimony 
to the antiquity of writing among the Egyptians. It 
is no longer a question of proving that antiquity by such 
evidence. But the antiquity of the written monuments 
and of the books, which is well authenticated, proves 
that testimony to be deserving of respect. The Egyp- 
tians, like all other nations possessing very ancient 
records, the Jews only excepted, have from early times 
exaggerated the dates of their history, or mixed them 
up withastronomical calculations relative to the primeval 
annals of the globe, to which their own approximated 
—calculations difficult to understand, and which have, 
accordingly, been misunderstood. Moreover, the Neo- 
Platonistsof Egypt and Syria in the third and fourth cen- - 
turies, as also various Christian writersof that and a later 
period, have not only mixed up apocryphal or fallacious 
data with such as are genuine and certain, but have 
superadded some altogether false. We abstain, there- 
fore, from quoting Plato’s Egyptian songs and works 
of art ten thousand years old, or his eight thousand 
years of Saitic annals; or the statements of the younger 
Hecatsus and other Greeks—as preserved by Diodorus? 
—concerning the library of the primeval king Osyman- 
dyas.—Still less shall we defer to those of Iamblichus 
(partly, perhaps, his own invention), contained in his 
work on the Egyptian mysteries’, which he passed off 
under the name of the Egyptian Priest Abammon. He 

9 Plato, Legg. ii. 657.; Tim. § 6. Diodorus, i. 49. 

10 Tt is well known that this assumption rests upon a statement 
prefixed to one of the MSS., that Proclus in his commentary on the 
Enneads of Plotinus had asserted Iamblichus to have written this 
work, as a reply to Porphyry’s letter to the priest Anebo, whose 
master the fictitious Abammon gives himself outto be. Tennemann 
and Tzschirner (the Fall of Paganism, p. 419. Notes) have impugned 


the validity of this testimony in opposition to Meiners. But the book 
itself is the most decisive evidence: first, its style; then the quota- 
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attributes to Hermes, consequently to a period before 
Menes, 1100 books; and describes Seleucus as having 
mentioned 20,000 volumes of the same Hermes, and 
Manetha even 36,500. This latter number is nothing 
but the year of the world in twenty-five Sothiac cycles 
of 1461 years.!! It was either invented by Iamblichus 
himself, or a Pseudo-Manetho, whose writings will be 
examined in the sequel. Aslittle do wehere propose to 
renew the inquiry concerning the celebrated antediluvian 
columns or stele, on which the lore of this primeval 
world with all its wisdom was said to be transmitted: 
Plato, it is well known, speaks of these columns in the 
opening of the Timzeus. We shall examine in the fifth 
book whether this be any thing more than a figurative 
description, and how far we may be justified in assum- 
ing any connection between the Egyptian legend and 
the two pillars of Seth mentioned by Josephus.!? These 
pillars, it is obvious, have reference to the Book of 
Enoch *; perhaps, also, to the pillars of Akikarus, or 
Akicharus, the prophet of Babylon or the Bosphorus 
(whose wisdom Democritus was said to have stolen), 
and on which Theophrastus composed a treatise.!* In 
the Egyptian traditions that have come down to us, 


tion of the work upon the gods (viii. 8.). Damascius, Proclus, Olym- 
piodorus, and Julianus ascribe the work to Iamblichus ; as, in fact, 
does he himself in the explanation of the Pythagorean Symbola (Gale 
on that passage). Iamblichus might even have been the author of 
some or all the books of Hermes quoted by Stobsus. It is at least 
remarkable that in both of them, according to all the MSS., a god, 
Emeph (’H4n9), occurs, of whom no notice is extant elsewhere. See 
Vili. 2. 

11 Jamblichus de Mysteriis, viii. 1, 2. 

12 Joseph. Antig. i. c. 2. 

13 See the English translation of this book from the Ethiopian, 
by Lawrence, Oxford, 1821 ; and compare with it the extracts from 
it in Syncellus (p. 9—14.) upon the so-called Egregors, who are 
alluded to in the Epistle of Jude (v. 6.). 

14 Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 357. P. See Strabo, xvi. p. 762. ; Diog. 
Laért. y. 50. ; and Potter and Fabric. Bibl. Gr. i. 87., &c. 
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these primeval stele do not make their appearance until 
the third and fourth centuries. They are first men- 
tioned in the so-called fragments of Hermes in Stobeeus, 
where they are mysticised into secret symbols of created 
things”; afterwards in Zosimus of Panopolis, evi- 
dently in the colouring of Judaising-Christian writers.'® 
They again appear in the worst shape of all somewhere 
in the fourth century, in the work of an impostor 
who assumed the name of Manetho. That, in this latter 
instance at least, they were connected with the narra- 
tive of Josephus, is shown by their allusion to the 
‘ Syriadic Country.’ 

Passing over these and similar notices, attention must 
be called to the fact that Lepsius found on monuments 
of as early a date as the twelfth dynasty, the last 
but one of the Old Empire, the hieroglyphic sign of the 
papyrus roll.'” That of the stylus and inkstand was 
observed by him on those of the fourth—consequently 
in the fifth century after Menes, or the earliest period 
of which we possess hieroglyphical monuments. All 
that has hitherto been identified as belonging to the 
third dynasty are royal Rings and Pyramids—the latter 
devoid of inscriptions. 

The monumental characters, however, can be traced 
on contemporary records above a century earlier, and 
in forms altogether similar to those of later times. With 
such evidence we can hardly hesitate to assume—what- 


18 Stobeeus, Ecl. Eth. Aöyoc”Ioröoc, p. 930. Comp. 978. The author 
was a Neo-Platonist ; probably, however, an Egyptian. 

16 Syncellus, p. 13., from the ninth book of his work ‘Imuth’ 
(sculapius), in which also the ‘Chemia’ was introduced, i.e. the 
science of medicine and alchemy—from ‘ Chemi,’ Egypt. 

17 The Papyrus roll, since this was written, has been found on 
monuments of the fourth dynasty. Cf. Lepsius, Abth. II. Bl. 6, 9, 
12, &c. Later researches have discovered a monument of King Sent 
of the Second Dynasty, in the Ashmolean Collection at Oxford. Cf. 
Lepsius, Auswahl, Taf. ix.; Devéria, Rev. Arch. 1865, p. 58. [S. B.] 

18 Lepsius, the Todtenduch of the Egyptians, Leip. 1842, Pref. p. 17. 
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ever preconceived ideas it may disturb—that this ge- 
nuine Egyptian writing, combining Phonetic with figu- 
rative signs, is, in its essential elements, at least as old 
as the time of Menes. It is the general tradition of 
the ancients, that the chronological registers of the 
Egyptian kings, above referred to, commenced with him 
—and there is no tradition of antiquity which admits 
of being better authenticated. 


2L THE ANTIQUITY AND HISTORICAL CONTENTS OF THE SACRED 
BOOKS OF THE EGYPTIANS. 

With these facts before us, it may here be proper to 
meet a question hitherto neglected by Egyptologers: 
whether the genuine books of Hermes, that is, the really 
Sacred Books of the Egyptians, contained any historical 
element, and in what shape ? May not the older regis- 
ters of the kings have been themselves, perhaps, a part 
of the Sacred Books? Or did the contents of the latter 
embody any considerable amount of matter of fact 
concerning the reigns of those kings? If they did 
so in ever so slight a degree, we must certainly con- 
sider them as a main source of historical tradition. 
For in a nation whose literature had a religious 
origin, and remained always in the hands of the 
priests, the most ancient history “must also neces- 
sarily have been contained in the Sacred Writings. 
The progress of our researches will show how important 
this inquiry may become in forming any judgment 
upon the sources of history which have been preserved 
to us; and even at this stage of our subject it may 
throw some new light upon the Sacred Books. | 

We are indebted for our knowledge of these writings 
to Clemens of Alexandria alone; the very remarkable 
passage of whose work we give in our Appendix of 
Authorities.'!° From it we learn that the Egyptians in 
his time had forty-two Sacred Books—a canon, which 


19 See Zoega de Obeliscis, p. 505. &c. 
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must have been closed at latest in the time of the 
Psammetici, but probably earlier. The last six of these 
books treated of the art of medicine, which had taken 
root in Egypt in the darkest ages of antiquity, and 
boasted royal authors from Athothis down to Nechepso. 
The books of both these kings are quoted, and that of 
the former (a son of Menes) was certainly a sacred one. 
The other thirty-six books were divided into five 
classes, each of which requires separate consideration. 


1. The Two Books of the Chanter. 


The first book of the first class contained songs in 
honour of the gods; the seconda description of royal 
life and its duties.”” The Chanter was required to 
know both by heart. The first book, therefore, was 
something like the Rig-Veda. Such was the reputed 
antiquity and sanctity of the Egyptian hymns, that 
some of them, according to Plato*!, were ascribed to 
Isis, and, like the earliest paintings and sculptures, were 
held to be 10,000 years old, and that—not, he adds, by 
mere figure of speech, but in the literal sense. In fact 
the fragments of Hermes, preserved by Stobseus, place 
hymns in the mouth of Isis, who teaches them to 
Horus. Stobzus has omitted the compositions them- 
selves, and their genuine antiquity is very questionable.” 
The title of the second book reminds us of the precepts 


30 Some of the Papyri contains hymns to the gods, as that to 
Hapi or the Nile in the 2nd Sallier Select. Papyri, Pl. xx-xxiii. 
There is also 8 Papyrus known with a hymn to Amen-Ra. Perhaps 
the Prisse Papyrus, see Chabas, Rev. Arch. 1858, p.1 and foll., was 
a royal manual.—[ S. B. | 

31 Plato de Legg. ii. p.657.: Leora de ebphoec ra pupwordy Eroc 
yeypappéva i rerumwpéva — oby we Exog elmeiv uupworov, GAN’ Ovrwc 
—rwv viv dednpouvpynpérwy obre re KadAlova, ovr' alexie, ry abriy dé 
réxyny areıpyaoniva. And soon after where he speaks of the songs 
which were prescribed as being an institution worthy of the divinity, 
or of the divine name: xadarep Exei pace ra roy xoAvY rouTov ceaw- 
opéva xpovov pérn ric "lowdo¢e xohpara yeyovévat. 

22 Stob. Eclog. Eth. ed. Heeren, p. 980. 
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which Manu’s code lays down for the Indian Kings, and 
even of some passages in the Vedas. This book was not 
strictly of an historical nature, although it may have con- 
tained, doubtless, as Zoega himself remarks, a few parti- 
culars of the lives or ordinances of primeval rulers by 
way of examples. Here, therefore, we have historical songs 
in praise of the ancient kings; for both the books were 
adapted for musieal recitation. The Egyptians, therefore, 
alluded principally, if not exclusively, to this book, when 
they described Darius as having learned from their sacred 
books their mythology, as well as the magnanimity and 
clemency of their ancient rulers, for which qualities he 
was himself so much distinguished and beloved.” 


2. The Four Astronomical Books of the Horoscopus. 


The second class comprised the so-called astrological 
books, four in number, a knowledge of which was 
required on the part of the Horoscopus. The first 
treated of the system of the fixed stars, the second and 
third of the solar and lunar conjunction, and the phases 
of the moon; the fourth of the ‘risings,’ i. e. of the sun, 
moon, and stars in general. Originally, doubtless, 
their contents were purely astronomical, relating to the 
constellations (not the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
however), the synodic epochs, and the rising of par- 
ticular stars at different seasons of the year, as in 
Aratus. The astrological element, in the usual sense, 
was akin to the astronomical, but was, as we shall see, 
unknown to the ancient Egyptians in the shape in which 
we understand it. Observations of the stars were, 
nevertheless, of old date among them. This is stated 
by Aristotle in a passage to be quoted in the sequel; 
and the antiquity of the Sothiac cycle, which implies 
that observations of that star had been taken, and in 
fact continuously, in connection with the course of the 


22 Diod. Sic. i. 95. 
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sun, is in itself evidence of the fact. Here also the royal 
writings, mentioned in Manetho’s ‘ Lists of the Kings 
.of the Old Empire,’ may probably have formed part 
of the Sacred Books. 

In later times the astrological element of these books 
afforded, questionless, materials for the gross falsifi- 
cation of history. For not only did the impostor (a 
professing Christian) who, under the.venerable name 
of Manetho, wrote in bad hexameters the still worse 
book of the Apotelesmata”*, borrow from their text, or 
from works compiled from them—but the author of the 
book on the Dog-star, who, if not the same, flourished 
certainly during the Christian »ra, actually divided all 
historyinto astronomical cycles, and added, besides, rules 
for the art of divination.“ Heraiskus, whom the Neo- 
Platonists revered as an Egyptian saint in the third cen- 
tury, had, it seems, already brought these absurdities 
into vogue.” We have now palpable proof, as the pro- 
gresss of the inquiry will show, how unfortunate was 
the course pursued by those critics who selected as their 
guide this ‘ignis fatuus’ of astrology, astronomy, and 
chronology. 


3. The Ten Books of the Hierogrammatist. 


The relative antiquity of the astronomical books 
must not, therefore, lightly be called in question, how- 
ever recent may be the origin of the zodiacal astrology. 


% The fact of Gronovius having considered such a book as 
genuine, only proves that historical philology — the discovery of 
Bentley, and the heritage and glory of German scholars—is of 
late origin. Zoega (p. 255. N.) detected the impostor, who, as an 
Egyptian priest, did not blush to desecrate the funeral ceremonies of 
his nation, and though professedly patronised by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, to whom the book is said to be dedicated, did not scruple to 
represent his marriage with his sister as a Thyestean abomination. 

25 See Section IV. of this Book ; and, in the Appendix of Au- 
thorities, Pseudo-Manetho de Sothide (A. VIII.). 

26 Suidas on ‘Hpatoxog. See the end of this Section. 
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But the ten books of the Hierogrammatist, or sacred 
scribe, which composed the third class, were probably 
still more ancient, and certainly of a more instructive 
character. The first treated of the hieroglyphic art, and 
taught by consequence the rudiments of writing. On this 
subject also there was a royal author of primeval times, 
the elder Sesostris, in the beginning of the third dynasty. 
His work, or one compiled by the priests at his instance, 
was probably incorporated in the books of this class. 
The well-known work of Horapollo is a late and very 
garbled version of data supplied by them. We shall 
resume this head of the subject in the last section of this 
book, when treating of the Egyptian written character. 
The next of the following books treated of Cosmography 
and Geography. A fragment of Hermes, in Stobzeus”, 
may give a fair idea of part of its contents. The earth 
is there figured as a woman, in a recumbent position, 
with her arms raised towards heaven, and her feet in 
the direction of the Great Bear; its geographical divi- 
sions being typified by the members of the human body. 
Egypt naturally represents the heart. The passage of 
Apollonius Rhodius?®, also, where he speaks of Tablets 
on which the roads of the earth are laid down, contains 
an allusion to descriptions of a more strictly geogra- 
phical nature in these books. But geographical Tablets, 
and consequently maps, are ascribed by the legend 
to the same Sesostris, who is even said to have com- 
municated them to the Scythians.”” This legend, 
also, is certainly based on these books. It is not 


37 Stobsus, Ecl. Eth. p. 992. sqg. 

28 Apollon. Rhod. Argon. iv. 279. sqq. See the Appendix of Au- 
thorities. 

39 Eustath. Epist. prefixed to his commentary on Dionysius Perie- 
getes (p. 80. edit. Bernhard): Kal Séoworpic Öt, pac, 6 Aiybrrioc 
woMnv wepteAnrvOac yiv wivatl re dédwxe riv weplocoy, Kal rijc rev 
mivaxwy avaypagiic ox Alyumriog pévor, AAXa Kal BcvOag eig Sadpa 
peradovvaı Hiiwoer. 
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quite clear.what connection existed between the two sub- 
sequent books, ‘On the System of the Sun and Moon, 
and the Five Planets,’ and those of the second class, 
in which the sun and moon are also treated of. Both, 
or one of them, must naturally have contained data for 
calculating the solar and lunar cycles (for these form 
the basis of the whole arrangement of the sacred and 
civil year); besides other astronomical definitions and 
calculations closely connected with the Egyptian com- 
putation of time; for example, the notation of solar and 
lunar eclipses. The statement of Diogenes Laértius, 
in the introduction to his biographical work®®, that the 
Egyptians possessed observations of 373 eclipses of the 
sun, and 832 of the moon, may be derived from them. 
This number is certainly not a mere fiction, but as 
certainly not to be understood of observations actually 
taken. Freret has remarked, in his acute treatise on the 
Babylonian year?!, how absurd it were to attach im- 
portance to the period of 48,863 years before Alexander, 
to which Diogenes carries back those observations; but 
we cannot so readily acquiesce in his proposed restriction 
of it to 1200 years. If they were actual observations 
they must have extended over 10,000 years, for the 
ancients assuredly observed and reckoned none but total, 
or almost total eclipses. But if the Egyptians took and 
recorded astronomical observations, even during the last 
Sothiac cycle of 1461 years, which commenced 1322 
years before our ra, how is it to be explained that not 
one of them is mentioned by their learned countryman, 
Ptolemy, under the Antonines ? Why, with the ex- 
ception of those noted by Hipparchus, does he quote the 
Babylonian observations alone, the oldest of which, ac- 
cording to him, occurred in the 27th year of Na- 
bonassar, 1. e. 720 years before our era ? The method 


4° Diog. Laért. Proem. § 2. 
31 Mémoires de l’Academie des Inscr. xvi. p. 205. 
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of reducing the vague, or solar, year of the Egyptians 
to the Julian reckoning, and, in general, the whole 
arrangement of their years, was perfectly familiar to him, 
and to the school of Alexandria, even at a much later 
period. 

The Egyptians, however, were very early acquainted 
with the cycles of the moon and sun, and the celestial 
phenomena connected with their conjunction. Hence 
it was easy for their priests to calculate solar and lunar 
eclipses with tolerable exactitude for many thousand 
years back. At what period such calculations may have 
been made cannot be ascertained, ignorant as we are of 
the sources from which Diogenes obtained his informa- 
tion. We learn, however, from one of their own old 
chronological works, to be cited below, that the genuine 
Egyptian tradition concerning the mythological period, 
treated of myriads of years. 

We would not be understood, by what is here said, to 
invalidate our previous remarks on the antiquity and 
steady prosecution of their astronomical observations. 
Aristotle® gives precedence to the Egyptians, even 
above the Babylonians, as the earliest cultivators of the 
science; and his faithful interpreter, Simplicius, remarks 
on this passage, that the philosopher had procured the 
Babylonian observations to be sent to him by Calli- 
sthenes, one of the companions of Alexander. These 
observations extended back 1903 years before the Mace- 
donian conquest. Niebuhr found historical confirmation 
of this statement, which we hope materially to strengthen 
in the fourth book.” The high antiquity claimed by 

32 Aristot. de Coelo,ii. 12.: ‘Opolwe de nal mepi rove &dAove dorépac 
Adyovaıv of wadac rernpnxdrec Ex wrelorwy Erav Alyvrrıoı kai BabvAw- 
yıoı, Kap’ wy woANüc wloreıc Exopev wepl Exdorou rwv dorépwy. 

33 Simplic. Commentar. 46. in lib. ii. Aristot. de Colo, p. 123.: 
Tac two KaXkıcdevovc Ex BabvAwvog meundeloac raparnpheesıc Adıreodaı 
eic ryv 'EAXada, rov "ApıororeAovc rovro Emioxiyavroc abrg, forwac 
dinyeirar 6 Ifopbbpioc xıAlwr Erav elvar cal évveacoolwy rpiiy pexpı 


Trav xpovwv rov Maxedövog cwlopevac. See Niebuhr, On the Benefits 
resulting to History from the Armenian Chronicle of Eusebius. 
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the Egyptians for their calculations rested, therefore, on 
solid grounds, inasmuch as Aristotle mentions them 
before those of the Babylonians, without, certainly, ex- 
cluding their observations of the sun and moon, nor 
consequently their eclipses. They may not, indeed, 
have been taken very scientifically, and the -registers 
containing them were, probably long prior to the time 
of Ptolemy, mixed up with astrological absurdities, and 
swamped in the gulph of superstitious fable. 

The contents of the following books (five and six)— 
the chorography of Egypt, and the delineation of the 
course of the Nile within the limits of the Egyptian 
territory—were certainly an important element of 
history. Plate XXII. in Lepsius’s Records proves the 
high antiquity of their geometrical surveys. It repre- 
sents a fragment—now in the Turin Museum—of an 
accurate ground-plan *; and, from the style of the in- 
scription, it must have been executed at an early period. 

That the principal object of these books was a general 
survey of Egypt, is clear from the titles of the seventh 
and three following—‘ Description or inventory of each 
temple, of its landed property (the estates of the priests), 
of its weights, measures, and other utensils —the size 
and shape of which were doubtless accurately detailed. 
The monuments here also prove the high antiquity of 
this branch of economy. The Egyptian cubit of later 
times was the measure used in the Great Pyramid, con- 
sequently in the fourth dynasty. But the regulations 
made by the great Sesostris of the Old Empire were in 
reality the basis on which the registration of landed 
property, and the estates belonging to the priests, was 
founded. Here again then we find a succession of proofs 
that these institutions were built on ancient and genuine 
historical foundations. 


4 Itisa ground plan of certain gold mines worked in the reign 
of Seti I., probably in Nubia. See Archwologia xxxiv. p. 357, and 
Chabas, Etudes Egyptiennes, p. 25.—[S. B.] 
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4. The Ten Ceremonial Books of the Stolistes. 


This fourth class was devoted principally or entirely 
to religious worship, and contained, likewise in ten 
Books, “ the ordinances as to the First-fruits, and the 
sacrificial stamp.” The above are obviously technical 
expressions in common use among the Priests. These 
books were intrusted to the Stolistes. The name, Sto- 
listes, had reference originally to the office of dressing 
and ornamenting the statues of the Gods, an office which 
conferred the right of admission to the innermost 
shrine ®, and indicates in a more general sense the 
person who had the arrangement of festivals and pro- 
cessions. Clemens quotes among the contents of the 
separate books, regulations concerning “ sacrifice, first 
fruits, hymns, prayers, festive processions, and the like.” 
Funerals and ceremonies in honour of the dead were 
probably treated of in this class; for no mention is 
made of them elsewhere. 

Here, again, the light of the monuments, aided by 
passages of the classics, supplies proof of the great 
antiquity of those Egyptian institutions, which, in later 
times, claimed to rest on the authority of the Sacred 
Books. But (what is more important as bearing on our 
present inquiry) the high antiquity of the books them- 
selves is thereby established, and their contents im- 
pressed with the character of genuine historical tradition. 
Down to the times of Manetho and Plutarch, and cer- 
tainly to the fall of Paganism in Egypt, the sacrificial 
stamp remained a speaking proof of the original sin- 
offering in Egypt also having been human sacrifice— 
which is indeed implied in the primary idea of sacrifice. 
It represented a man on his knees, with his hands tied 
behind him, and the sacrificial knife pointed at his 

35 Inscription of Rosetta, 1. 6, in Lepsius, Ausw. Taf. xix. See 
Letronne’s remark on the passage, Fragm. Histor. Grec., Appen- 
dix, p. 14. 
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throat. Manetho’s literal description of the Stamp will 
be found.in a subsequent part of this work. Wilkinson 
discovered one in Egypt that answered exactly to that 
description, and has given a copy of it in the fifth 
volume of his ‘“* Manners and Customs of the Egyptians,” 
p- 352.55 Now, as we shall see in the second book, the 
practice of human sacrifices was abolished in the Old 
Empire at the end of the seventh century after Menes. 
This is the only explanation we have, but it is a sufü- 
cient one, of a circumstance which led even Wilkinson 
to question the truth of the well-ascertained fact, that 
the Egyptian monuments, in so far as known to us, 
offer no representation of human sacrifice, although we 
there find every other kind of sacrifice and offering 
frequently and distinctly exhibited. The ordinance of 
the Sacred Books, therefore, as the foundation of a 
custom maintained up to the latest times, must be of at 
least as ancient date as the abolition of that barbarous 
rite. For, unless the practice of marking the victim 
had been prescribed by law at that time, it never could 
have been introduced afterwards, when the reality in 
which it originated was forgotten or held in abhorrence. 
But the ordinance concerning the Stamp may have been 
older than the abolition, and have been retained, 
although the practice which gave rise to it was aban- 
doned. This portion of the Sacred Writings then must 
have been composed at latest in the first centuries of 
the empire of Menes. The common title of books of 
this fourth class also proves the high antiquity of the 
ordinance. 
5. The Ten Books of the Prophets. 

The last class of these 36 Sacred Books were the 
Sacerdotal Books in the proper sense. Hence it was, 
that they bore the general name of Hieratic writings, 
and were intrusted to the Prophets, the first order of 


36 Plut. de Is. et Os., c. 11, p. 363. Compare Manetho and Por- 
phyry in the Appendix of Authorities. 
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Priests, who in consequence took precedence immediately 
after the High Priests of the great Temples.*’ These books 
again were ten in number. According to Clemens they 
treated of “the Laws, the Deities, and the entire educa- 
tion of the Priests.” This class therefore contained 
instructions as to the apportionment of the taxes, one 
of the privileges of the Priests, the authority for which 
was found in the books of the third Class, in respect at 
least to the Land-Tax, the Priest-Tax, or Free-Gifts. 
It is remarkable that long after the fall of the Egyptian 
Constitution, even up to this very day, the Copts re- 
tained, and still retain the office of collectors and 
controllers of taxes. In the general education of the 
Priests the regulation of their mode of life certainly 
held an important place. Chseremon’s account of it 
preserved by Porphyry ®, is without doubt derived from 
those books, with which the former, who was a Sacred 
Scribe, must have been familiar. It describes rather 
what it ought to have been, than what it actually was, 
in the first centuries of our era. That representation 
reminds us again very strongly of Manu, and several 
passages in the Vedas. 

By far the most important subdivision of this class 
of books was doubtless that which treated of their 
Mythology, and the laws connected with religious rites. 
For the term, law, is to be understood of these, and not 
of the purely civil jurisprudence. The laws of the 
Priests however, as we know, were not of an exclusively 
ecclesiastical character; but many, if not all the Con- 
stitutional laws, were very closely connected with the 
rites and duties of the Priesthood, who formed the 
really privileged class of the Egyptian nation. As the 
Rosetta stone testifies, the solemn recognition, corona- 
tion, and consecration of the Sovereign was, even in 


37 Inscription of Rosetta, and Letronne’s remarks. 
3 Porphyr. de Abstin. ii. 6, 8, Seo below upon Cheremon. 
. c2 
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the time of the Ptolemies, the privilege of the Priests, 
into whose Caste it was requisite he should be admitted, 
previously to his election, if he were not a Priest 
already, as was usually the case. Heeren also has shown 
from a passage in Synesius*, that the original form of 
the old constitution must have been a really elective 
Monarchy. The Crown became hereditary with Menes, 
and the right of succession was extended during the 
Second Dynasty, in the third century of the Empire, 
even to the female line. From henceforward the Priests 
exercised no privilege of election, except when the Royal 
Race became extinct; and ultimately, after the form- 
ation of a despotic Monarchy, no more than the sem- 
blance and form of an election was preserved. It was 
not till after the Priests had elected a Sovereign on the 
Libyan Mountain near Thebes, and the Gods had been 
consulted, that the King went in procession to the 
Temple of Ammon, to be solemnly inaugurated. These 
various regulations could be embodied nowhere but in 
the Books of the Prophets—another strong proof of the 
great privileges possessed by the Priests in these pri- 
meval Egyptian Comitia. 

That the oldest laws were ascribed to Hermes *, im- 
plies however nothing more than that the first germ of 


39 Heeren, Ideen, vol. ii. Egypt, p. 335. The passage he quotes 
from Synesius, Opp. p. 94, is from the beginning of the work on Pro- 
vidence, which he also called Aöyos Aiyvurrıoc. The Priests stood next 
to the candidates for the throne, then came a circle of warriors, and 
last of all the People. The Priests declared the name of the candidate, 
and had themselves great privileges in the mode of voting. Every 
soldier’s vote counted for one, a prophet’s for a hundred ; a priest’s 
of subordinate rank for twenty (xwuaornc, equivalent to epulo, ac- 
cording to Petavius’s accurate work on Synesius, p. 73, konaornpıa) ; 
a servant's of the temple (Zaxopoc) for ten. All this reminds us very 
much of Manu. The form of contest between Osiris and Typhon for 
the crown, which Synesius selected, is a romance. 

© Diod. i.94; lian. V.H. xii. 4 ; compare xiv. 34; Diog. Laért. 
Proem. §§ 10, 11, according to Manetho and Hecatzus. We give 
the whole description afterwards under Manetho. 
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the Civil law sprung from the Sacred Books, and that it 
was based in part upon the religious tenets which they 
contained — not that the Egyptian Code formed part 
of these Books. In the same way the Code of Manu is 
based upon the Vedas, and appeals to their doctrines 
whenever its civil institutions, as in regard to the Rights 
of Persons, and particularly those of inheritance, were 
connected with religious doctrines or duties. The 
voluminous discussions of the Indian expositors and 
commentators on Manu and the Law of inheritance, 
consist for the most part in a more extended application 
to every possible case of succession, of certain of his 
general enactments, which again originate in some 
expressions of the Vedas. It is well known that 
Mahometan jurisprudence is founded to a still greater 
extent on sentences of the Koran, and is still more 
dependent upon, and limited by them. The civil laws 
of the Egyptians, according to a valuable passage of 
Diodorus, to be quoted in its proper place, were ar- 
ranged in eight books. In these was recorded the 
name of each King, by whose judgment in any parti- 
cular case a particular point of law had been finally es- 
tablished, or who was the author of any general enact- 
ment. On this occasion the same Diodorus gives a list 
of the most celebrated legislators in their chronological 
order. The oldest is Mnevis, probably the third suc- 
cessor of Menes, who received from Hermes his written 
laws, the first the Egyptians possessed. Bocchoris, the 
unfortunate reformer of the 8th century before our era, 
who lost his throne and life in the war with the Ethio- 
pians, is the first legislator of the New Empire. The 
oldest of those fundamental laws may have been con- 
tained in the Sacred Books of the Prophets, and also 
have been introduced into the Civil Code. This code, 
therefore, was not unlike the Digests of Justinian, and 
perhaps in form had still more resemblance to Cole- 
brooke’s Indian Pandects on the rights of inheritance 
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without however being, like them, confined to one branch 
of Jurisprudence. Such a work must have contributed 
doubtless materially to fix the historical chronology of 
the Kings, and in part also of the history of Egypt. 


6. The Place and Rank of the Sacred Books in Universal 
History. 

If we now glance at the Sacred Books themselves in 
their connection with history, their position as regards 
Universal history—the only point of view which can 
here engage our attention—is obvious. Incomparably 
more historical than the Sacred Books of the Hindoos, 
and far less so than those of the Jews, they appear in 
this respect to offer a close parallel to the Zend-books, 
though not without important points of difference. 
The Sacred Books of Iran have evidently the advantage 
of possessing a broader historical basis of tradition, as 
compared with those of the narrow valley of the Nile— 
half Oasis, half Island—and of a people whose con- 
nection with their primitive Asiatic stock was completely 
severed, and whose minds were wholly absorbed in 
provincial and conventional forms of thought or life. 
But the Egyptians on the other hand had the advantage 
of possessing their national history, in a much less 
mutilated form. In their books the Egyptians also 
stand forth pre-eminently a people of reminiscences and 
of monuments. Their Sacred Writings evinced con- 
siderably more historical cultivation than we can sup- 
pose the ancient Persians had, judging at least from 
what we know of the Zend-books. Had those writings 
been preserved, we should hardly indeed be able to 
restore the Chronology by their means, but they would 
serve at least in many ways to test its value in so 
far as otherwise brought to light. In this way their 
actual contents might serve to impart fulness and sub- 
stance to the dry lists of Kings, as well as more 
accurately to determine and correct the Greek tradi- 
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tions. Here and there the shadow of some great 
Individuality would arise, instead of a mere illustrious 
name, or a Legend sunk into fiction, and the echo of 
which was caught up by curious and inquisitive Greeks. 
That these Sacred Books however did not contain any 
history of the Egyptian nation, is no less certain than 
that the Old Testament does contain that of the Jews. 
The idea of a people did not exist —still less that of a 
People of God, the Creator of the Heavens and the 
Earth. History was born in that night when Moses, 
with the Law of God—wmoral and spiritual—in his . 
heart, led the people of Israel out of Egypt. Its vitality 
declined, when under the Judges the feeling of Na- 
tional Unity relapsed into that of Bedouin Arabs and 
Shepherd Races. It revived once more, with the grand 
historical figures of Samuel, of David, and of Solomon, 
founders of the Jewish State. On the extinction of the 
United Kingdom of the 12 Tribes, the popular mind be- 
came directed more to religious subjects; and thus the 
true historical style could never attain its complete cul- 
tivation among this People. But in the same period the 
Muse of History found her favourite nation in the 
Greeks, and raised up in Herodotus, the master of 
research, the originator of the strictly historical con- 
nected narrative of the immediate Past. 

If then the Sacred Books of the Egyptians contained 
no single section of pure history, we cannot wonder 
that we hear of no historical work of that people before 
Manetho, that is, before they came in contact with the 
genius of Hellas. Those books contained all that the 
Egyptians possessed of science or historical lore. Co- 
ordinate with them were the imperfect, but authentic 
Lists of the Kings. The statement therefore of Dio- 
dorus that the Lists of the Kings occupied a portion of 
the Sacred Books, is inaccurate. What the Egyptians 
possessed were descriptions of their Kings in continuous 
succession—not a complete work, such as the Sacred 
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Books must have been, at least since the time of the 
Psammetici. The expression of Herodotus is more 
exact—he calls the Lists of Kings, a book of the 
Priests, but not a Sacred Book. 

Asthe Egyptians possessed no work on history among 
their Sacred Books, so neither had they any connected 
chronology like that of the Years of Nabonassar, the 
Olympiads, or the Building of Rome—and for the same 
reason. Ihe nation sought and found here also a reli- 
gious frame in which to express the continuity of its 
historical existence.—This was the Divine year, a Cycle 
of 1461 natural years, by which the entire arrangement 
of the year of the Priests, and the Cycle of the Sacred 
festivals was regulated. It was more important to them 
to know in what year of the celestial Cycle they lived, 
than in what year of the Empire of Menes. For the 
sake of regulating that Cycle, they traced out and 
marked down the numbers of its years that had elapsed 
— just as in the Julian and Gregorian year, the Cycle 
of four years implies a connected notation. This Cyclic 
notation, the method and importance of which will be 
shown in the fourth book, was made exclusively by the 
Priests for the Temple, and was kept a profound secret. 
The ordinary annual calendar gave the year of the 
reigning Sovereign. But the Temple calendar, regulated 
by the Sothiac cycle, may also be presumed to have 
combined with its astronomical dates some similar 
register of civil events. The historical lists of Kings 
must therefore have been compiled by learned Priests 
from the Sacred registers, or have been tested and cor- 
rected by them. The institution of the Priests stifled 
history just as the Celestial Cycle of years stifled their 
terrestrial computation. Both however were favour- 
able to Chronology, and the maintenance of Annual 
registers. 

The practical result of our inquiry into the Sacred 
Books may be summed up nearly as follows. The 
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genuine Sacred Books were totally unlike the lying 
Books of Hermes, invented by Syrians and Egyptians of 
the Neo-Platonic school. They contained no history, 
but much that was historical. They gave no Chrono- 
logy, but constituted its basis and touchstone. If they 
are ancient, and extend beyond the period of the Hyksos 
to the Empire of Menes, the foundation of Egyptian 
Chronology and History is not entirely lost for the 
modern investigator. 

The Egyptian annals and Lists of Kings claim then 
the highest respect. The question, however, still re- 
mains, whether we possess any notices of them prior to 
Manetho, and what is the value of those notices. 

Before entering upon this question, our attention is’ 
called to another relative to the Sacred Books. Has 
any part of them been transmitted to us, and can their 
contents be made accessible by the science of Hiero- 
glyphics ? 


Iv. THE BOOK OF THE DEAD—A PORTION OF THE SACRED BOOKS 
STILL EXTANT. 


Tue French expedition to Egypt brought to light an 
important hieroglyphical Papyrus, originally found in the 
Tombs of the Kings at Thebes. It was first published 
by Cadet (1805)—afterwards in the great work upon 
Egypt compiled under the auspices of Napoleon. The 
pictured ornaments showed that it treated of ceremonies 
in honour of the Dead, and the transmigration of Souls. 
Champollion found a similar Papyrus in the Museum 
of Turin, in a much more complete state, and about- 
double the size. It was written, like the former, not in 
Hieratic characters, but in Hieroglyphics, the monu- 
mental character of the Sacred language. Fully appre- 
ciating the importance of this Record, he immediately 
submitted it to close examination, and divided it into 
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three sections. Lepsius recognised in it the most im- 
portant basis for deciphering the Egyptian character 
and language. He divided it, according to the data 
supplied by the MS. itself, into 165 sections; and soon 
perceived that all the rolls of Papyri in the various 
European collections devoted to the same subject, con- 
tained more or less of these sections. Champollion 
assumed its contents to be of a Liturgical ‚nature, 
and accordingly named it ‘the Ritual.’ Lepsius pre- 
ferred the title of ‘Book of the Dead,’ as it nowhere 
contained any Funeral Service in the proper sense. On 
the contrary, the Deceased himself is the person who 
officiates. His soul, on its long journey through the 
celestial gates, is giving utterance to Prayers, Invoca- 
tions, and Confessions, which are here recorded. The 
first 15 Chapters form a connected, distinct, separate 
whole, with the general superscription “ Here begin the 
Sections of the Glorification in the Light of Osiris.” 
This part is illustrated by a picture of the solemn pro- 
cession of the Corpse, behind which the Deceased appears, 
offering up prayers to the Sun-God. The Ist Chapter, 
which is found on several Sarkophagi, contains invo- 
cations addressed to Osiris, the Lord of the Lower 
World. In the 9th, Osiris is opening to the Deceased, 
as his son, the paths of Heaven and Earth. In the 
following the Osirian is justified, and ushered into the 
realms of light. According to Lepsius this first Section 
contains the substance of the whole—what follows is 
but an amplification of the various acts or adventures 
of the Soul, and some of the Sections are frequently re- 
peated word for word. But even in the most ancient 
portion of its contents, he perceives traces of its having 
been the compilation of different periods. The 2nd and 
3rd Chapters are obviously supplements. The 15th 
stands in a similar relation to the 14th. Even the 
13th and 14th are additions, and the 12th seems to 
have been originally the conclusion of the work. The 
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19th and 20th appear to be in like manner repetitions 
of the 18th. 

A similar Book (and marked with the same name) 
is found at the end of the Papyrus (chap. 125), en- 
titled “ The Book of Deliverance in the Hall of the 
twofold Justice.” This title indicates, according to 
Lepsius, Justice distributor of reward and punish- 
ment. The contents are the Divine judgment on the 
Deceased. Forty-two Gods (the number composing the 
earthly tribunal of the Dead) occupy the Judgment- 
seat. Osiris, as their President, bears on his breast 
the small Tablet of Chief Judge, containing, as we 
see on the monuments, a figure of Justice (Ma). 
This deity, adorned with the ostrich feather, receives 
him on his arrival. Before him are seen the Scales 
of Divine Judgment. In one is placed the Statue 
of divine justice, in the other, the heart of the de- 
ceased, who stands in person by the balance contain- 
ing his heart, while Anubis watches the other scale. 
Horus examines the plummet indicating which way 
the beam preponderates. Thoth, the Justifier, the 
Lord of the Divine Word, records the sentence. Before 
each of the 42 Judges a separate justification of the 
deceased takes place. Several of the succeeding Books 
contain Hymns (chaps. 129, 134, 139). Lepsius con- 
siders the whole Papyrus to be of the date of the 18th 
or 19th Dynasty, consequently of the 15th or 16th 
Century before our era. The above description is bor- 
rowed from the preface to his edition of that Record 
published immediately before his departure for Egypt. 

From this epitome of the first Egyptian work ever com- 
mitted to type, we now turn to the object of our own 
Section. The view taken by Lepsius of the connection 
between this work and the Sacred Books is expressed 
in the following terms?!: “ This book furnishes the only 


41 Preface, p. 16. 
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example of a great Egyptian literary work, transmitted 
from the old Pharaonic times—a compilation, indeed, 
made at various times and probably in various parts of 
Egypt, but one, the original plan of which unquestion- 
ably belongs to the remotest age, and which doubtless, 
like the other Sacred Books, was ascribed to Hermes or 
Thoth. This figurative authorship is no invention of 
later times, for m the text of the work itself mention 
repeatedly occurs of ‘the Book,’ as well as of the ‘ Books 
of Thoth’ (chaps. 68, 6, 94,1, 2), and in the vignette 
to chapter 94, the Deceased himself is offering to 
Thoth the Hermetic Book to which these allusions 
apply.” 

Referring to our previous analysis of the Sacred 
Books, we have no hesitation in pronouncing the “ Book 
of the Dead” to be one of the Ten of the fourth class. 
The indications it contains of more ancient and more 
recent elements throw light on the origin of the Egyp- 
tian Canon, or Collection of Sacred Books. Here, as in 
the Hebrew Canon, ancient and modern traditions of 
a similar nature, or different versions of the same, were 
compiled and arranged up to a certain period—when 
the Canon was closed. This assumption does not pre- 
vent our perceiving that many of the shorter Funereal 
Papyri are later abridgments—though we can hardly 
venture to infer from thence, that the contents of this 
one represent precisely the most primitive elements. 
It is probable that both old and new were blended 
together in the Canon of the Sacred Books, as it ex- 
isted in the New Empire. From this Canon they 
borrowed sometimes more, sometimes less, with a pre- 
ference probably of such parts as were of most recent 
origin. 

Here then, again, we must go back to the Old Empire 
in order to trace the gradual formation of the Sacred 
Books. Of this we have one more remarkable proof to 
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adduce. In Chapter 64 we find the name of “ Menkeres, 
the justified,” (deceased )**—the holy, much honoured 
Mykerinus of the 4th Dynasty—a Ruler long ago con- 
demned to the shadowy realms of Mythology, but whom 
we shall exhibit in the full light of the historic period 
of Egypt, and whose coffin any one may touch with 
his own hands in the British Museum. In some of the 
Funereal Papyri we find, instead of his Ring, that of a 
King Teti, who was either one of the two Kings, Atho- 
this, the immediate successor of Menes, or an earlier 
Mythological King of the primeval time. This brings 
us to an inquiry, the result of which affords additional 
proof that the Book of the Dead was one of the Sacred 
Books. 

We have already remarked that in the Turin Papy- 
rus, and generally indeed in other Manuscripts of this 
work, the character used is the pure monumental 
hieroglyphic. This peculiarity is in itself significant— 
for, as we shall see in the sequel, in all the other extant 
remains of Egyptian literature the Hieratic character 
is employed. Clemens of Alexandria, however, in his 
celebrated passage on the varieties of Egyptian writing, 
to be illustrated in its proper place, has the following 
remark :—“ When the Egyptians record the praises of 


42 Preface, p.12. [It occurs in the rubric of the chapter, and states 
that the text of the chapter was ‘written in blue on a brick by the 
hands of the god Thoth himself. This brick was found by the Prince 
Hartetf when he made an inspection of the temples in the days of 
the King Men-kar-ra,” or Mycerinus, of the 4th dynasty. The other 
name which replaces it in the Leyden. Papyrus, called by Bunsen 
Teti, is found from a comparison of the Turin Papyrus with the 
newly-discovered tablet of Abydos (Zeitschr. fiir Aegyptisch. Spr., 
1864, Oktob. Taf.), to be that of Hespu, or Ousaphais, of the Ist 
dynasty, proving that these books were attributed to that remote 
period. Devéria, Rev. Arch. 1865, p. 6. In the 130th chapter that 
text is said to have been discovered in a room of the palace, in 
the reign of Usaphais, in a hole of the rock made by Horus for 
Osiris. Lepsius, Todt. liii. c. 130, 1.28. S. B.] 
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their Kings in theological legends, they write in Ana- 
glyphs.” This description has hithertd appeared un- 
intelligible. We have not the least doubt that the 
term ‘ Anaglyphs’ denotes the monumental character, as 
applied to books, in contradistinction to the Hieratic, in 
which they were ordinarily written. For the former 
alone, as being both inscribed and Sacred, was called 
Hieroglyphical, that is, the character of the Sacred 
Inscriptions. 

From Diodorus and other writers we have ample 
notices of these mythical encomiums on their ancient 
Kings. Among them, without doubt, Osiris occurred*, 
as well as Busiris, and others of the Order of Gods 
and Heroes. The historical notices of the human 
period (though likewise in part legendary) form, conse- 
quently, a contrast to these, both in their form and their 
contents. Certain Kings, however, even of this latter 
period, were celebrated in the songs of the Priests. 
Some of these songs we still possess, and they are all 
written in the Hieratic characters. 

It is probable that the remarks of Clemens as to the 
character in which those traditions concerning these 
Kings of the divine Order were written, applied equally 
to all the Sacred Books, of which, as we have seen, these 
traditions formed a part. They were all written in the 
Picture character of the Monuments, to distinguish them 
from ordinary writings. Now, as the doctrines or or- 
dinances relative to the state of the soul after death 
could not have been omitted in the Sacred Books— 
(Clemens, in fact, points out clearly enough their posi- 
tion in the fourth class)—the prayers and invocations 


43 Suidas on ‘Iepoypappareic. Etqvne Alyuvrriwy Baowedc, dixatoc 
xavv. In his time lived a pious Hierogrammatist, who was a prophet 
and magician, d» gdovary of Alyvarıoı Aöyoı we JeopiAH. Suidas calls 
him by a name which is evidently a corruption, Iachim. But the 
whole is borrowed from the legendarium of Osiris=Thoth. Eünvync 
is a translation of one of the titles of Osiris. 
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contained in the “ Book of the Dead,” may be assumed 
to have been taken from one of those ten Books. This 
also satisfactorily accounts for the Book of the Dead 
having been, as a general rule, written entirely in 
Hieroglyphics. Now this book is connected with the 
name of a primitive historical King—a connection in 
the true spirit of Egyptian historical tradition. We 
shall again refer to its contents in our fifth Book. 


V. THE ANTIQUITY OF THE EXISTING CONTEMPORARY MONUMENTS 
AND HISTORICAL RECORDS. 


We have already remarked that the ancient King 
mentioned in the Book of the Dead belonged to the 
4th Dynasty. The section in which he occurs, must 
necessarily be of a later, possibly of a much later date 
than his own lifetime. But we possess authentic con- 
temporary monuments not only of him, but of the 
Pharaohs his ancestors, in nearly uninterrupted suc- 
cession, during the previous two centuries and a half, 
back almost to the beginning of the 3rd Dynasty, and 
all written in the same character as that Papyrus 
exhibits. No nation of the earth has shown so much 
zeal and ingenuity, so much method and regularity, 
in recording the details of private life, as the Egyptians. 
Every yean month, and even day, of their life, under this 
or that King, was specially noted down. No country 
in the world offered greater natural facilities for in- 
dulging such a propensity than Egypt, with its lime- 
stone and granite, its dry climate, and the protection 
afforded by its deserts against the overpowering force 
of nature in southern zones. Such a country was 
adapted not only for securing its monuments against 
dilapidation, both above and below ground for thousands 
of years, but even for preserving them as perfect as the 
day they were erected. In the North rain and frost 
corrode, in the South the luxuriant vegetation cracks 
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or obliterates the monuments of time. China has no 
architecture to bid defiance to thousands of years— 
Babylon had but bricks—in India the rocks can barely 
resist the wanton power of nature. Egypt is the 
monumental land of the earth, as the Egyptians are the 
monumental people of history. Their contemporary 
records, therefore, are at once the earliest and most 
certain source of all Egyptian research. Among these, 
especial value attaches to the tablets of stone—or 
sepulchral Stele—with the dates of the King’s reign 
under whom they were erected. The most important 
hitherto known are those of the 12th Dynasty, the 
last but one of the Old Empire, the so-called race of 
the Osortaside. Through the judgment displayed by 
Lepsius in their selection, the Museum of Berlin had 
become, even before his departure for Egypt, if not the 
richest in these monuments, at least equal to those of 
Turin and Leyden. All these Stele have certain 
common forms of preamble. Dr. Hincks of Dublin has 
shown in an ingenious treatise, how each epoch of the 
monument is marked by its distinctive peculiarities of 
style and written character.“ The authentic con- 
temporaneous notation of these dates, by years, months, 
and days of the different reigns, may be traced four 
centuries further back up to the 8rd Dynasty. We 
shall show in the last Section of this Book the import- 
ance of these primitive notices to Universal History. 
The sequel of our researches will prove that such con- 
temporary monuments are not altogether wanting, as 
has been generally assumed, even during the period 
between the downfal of the Old, and the restoration of 
the New Empire—that is, during the Middle Empire, 
the so-called time of the Hyksos. 

But, lastly, we possess among these monuments, 


44 Rev. E. Hincks on the Egyptian Stele. Trans. Roy. Irish 
Acad. vol. xix. pt. ii. Dublin, 1842. 4to. 
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besides several of smaller compass, two great series of 
kings or royal personages, the one of the 14th, the 
other of the 16th Century. Such documents cannot, 
indeed, compensate for the want of written History. 
Even Chronology, its external framework, cannot be 
elicited from them. But, with the remains we possess 
of genuine tradition, we may still hope, by connecting 
the Lists and historical Commentaries with the con- 
temporary Monuments, to rectify, if not completely to 
restore, the order of the times. 

These Lists and Commentaries are usually ascribed 
to Manetho, an historian of the third century, B.c. 
But the study of Hieroglyphics has brought to light, 
besides those Royal series or monumental lists, seve- 
ral written documents relative to remote periods of 
history, and even a Catalogue of Kings. The pre- 
ceding introductory observations will enable us .the 
better to understand and appreciate these important 
documents. 

First of all we have the so-called historical Papyri. 
The most celebrated is that of Sallier. Champollion, by 
whom it was first examined, discovered in it a narrative 
of the expeditions and campaigns of the great Rameses, 
written not long after that conqueror’s death. Seve- 
ral extracts, containing the names of the conquered 
nations— among whom are the Ir-hen—were pub- 
lished by Salvolini with other historical matter, tran- 
scribed, as it subsequently appeared, from papers 
stolen by him from his master.” This Papyrus, with 
others on cognate subjects—the praises, for example, 
of Sesostris of the 12th Dynasty“—-were in 1839 pur- 
chased, on the recommendation of Lepsius, for the 


45 [This Papyrus has been subsequently tratislated by the Vicomte 
de Rouge. Revue Contemporaine, xxvii. p. 389 and foll—S. B.] 

46 [The document is the instructions of Amenemha I. conveyed to 
his son in a dream. Select Papyri, pl. x.—S. B.] 
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British Museum, and form one of the gems of that rich 
collection. The zealous curators of that institution 
have already published these Records in the most correct 
and critical form“, so that the public have now full ac- 
cess to their contents. 

Similar Papyrus-rolls have since been acquired for 
the Berlin Museum, likewise at Lepsius’s suggestion, 
through the timely attention of the King. They all 
offer precisely the same palewographical character com- 
mon to other records of the best epochs of the New 
Empire, the 18th and 19th Dynasties. Their text is 
in Hieratic letters of the most elegant form, pecu- 
liar to the learned books, and, by consequence, in the 
Sacred or Old Egyptian dialect.** Owing to the back- 
ward state of the philological branch of Hieroglyphic 
study, our knowledge of this dialect is unfortunately 
not yet sufficiently advanced to admit of their trans- 
lation. Such a result can only be attained by a variety 
of researches, systematically and methodically followed 
up. There seems to be no doubt, however, that they 
contained the praises of the more distinguished Kings, 
and in a poetical form. Hence, as formerly observed, 
we have here still no History in the proper sense. 
This is no proof, however, that those songs of the 
Priests in praise of their Kings were of a mythical 
nature. They celebrated historical, and perhaps reign- 
ing, sovereigns, and may have narrated events and 
exploits yet fresh in the recollection. They were the 
work of the most historical and most monarchical of 
nations, for there is still in existence the amulet of a 
contemporary private citizen, commemorating the con- 


47 Select Papyri in the Hieratic character from the collections of 
the British Museum. Fol. London, 1841, 1842. 

48 [Facsimiles of these Papyri are given in Lepsius, Denkm., 
Abth. vi. Bl. 113 and foll. Some refer to the adventures of indi- 
viduals in the 12th Dynasty. See Chabas, Papyrus de Berlin, 8vo. 
Paris, 1862; and Goodwin, Fraser’s Magazine, 1865, p. 185.—S. B.] 
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quests of one of these Kings, the father of the Great 
Rameses. 

Here, it is true, we find no chronology any more 
than upon the Stele. There exists, however, an 
authentic chronological document of the same period, 
which, with the two series of Kings, will form the 
subject of our next inquiry. 

The series of Kings here referred to are palace- 
registers from the two most ancient metropolitan cities 
of Egypt—Thebes and Abydos. The chronological 
document is a Papyrus of the Ramessid epoch, con- 
taining a register of the previous dynasties. The 
three mutually illustrate and restore each other in 
the most satisfactory manner. In the two former 
the dates are wanting; of the latter, fragments alone 
remain, where numerous names are also effaced. These 
three documents occupy the first pages of that “ Selec- 
tion from the most important Records of Egyptian 
Antiquity,” compiled by Lepsius shortly before he set 
out for Egypt, under the munificent auspices of Fre- 
derick William IV.** We must refer our readers to that 
work for a complete account of these monuments.”? 
Our present object is limited to a critical analysis and 
application of the more important heads of historical 
evidence which they supply. Their philological illus- 
tration is reserved for the work promised by Lepsius, 
as a second part or supplement to his Plates, on his 
return from Egypt. 


49 The complete title is: A Selection of the most important Records 
of Egyptian Antiquity, illustrated by Dr. R. Lepsius; in part now first 
published—the remainder corrected from the Monuments. Leipzig. 
Wigand, 1842, 23 pl. large folio. 

60 [ Two other chronological series have been subsequently discovered 
—the Tomb of Tunari at Memphis, with a series of monarchs from the 
Ist to the 19th dynasty (Mariette, Rev. Arch. 1864, p.. 169); and a se- 
cond Tablet of Abydos (Dümichen, in the Zeitschr. für Aeg. Spr. 
okt. 1864).—S. B.] 
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B. 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL RECORDS OF THE FIRST PERIOD OF 
THE LATER EMPIRE. 


I. THE TABLET OF TUTHMOSIS, OR SERIES OF KINGS OF KARNAK. si 


(Lepsius’s Records, Plate I.) 


Taıs invaluable monument was discovered by Burton 
in a chamber at the south-east angle of the Temple- 
Palace of Thebes, erected by Tuthmosis III]. The ruin 
is now commonly called Karnak after the name of the 
village. The Tablet was in a tolerable state of preser- 
vation, and was given to the public by its discoverer in 
his “ Excerpta Hieroglyphica” (1824), a work that has 
since become very scarce. Wilkinson again sought for 
it, and was fortunate enough to find it still uninjured.” 
In his “ Materia Hieroglyphica,” printed at Cairo in 
1828, (and which is equally scarce) he gave the series 
of Kings in a more complete and accurate shape. Ro- 
sellini first described the chamber itself in 1832." But 
his description still left many important points unsettled, 
as he only inserted in his work the Kings now in exist- 
ence. Lepsius, with the aid of data furnished by the 
French architect L’Héte—since unfortunately dead — 
and Dr. Mill of Cambridge, was enabled to supply the 
explanation of the monument, and to restore it to the 
more satisfactory form in which it appears in his work. 
Here again Wilkinson’s transcript turns out to be the 
most accurate. 


5! Removed by M. Prisse, and presented by him to the Royal 


Library at Paris, in one of the halls of which it is now placed. Pub- 
lished also by him, Mon. pl. i. 


52 Monumenti Storici, i. 132, &c. 
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Let us imagine a tolerably spacious chamber perfectly 
square, with one door, not very large, in the centre of one 
of the sides. On entering, four rows of figures in calca- 
reous sandstone, representing Kings in a sitting posture, 
one over the other, are seen upon the walls. The Kings 
are seated on thrones, the backs of which at a central 
point, exactly opposite to the door, touch one another. So 
that in each of the four rows one half of the figures have 
their faces turned to the left, the other half to the right. 
The rows in each subdivision contain eight figures with 
one or two exceptions, where the number is but seven; 
the first three figures of each subdivision are on the wall 
opposite the entrance, which has consequently in all 
six in each (entire) row—the other five (or four) are on 
the side wall contiguous to it on the right and left. In 
front at the end of each side wall, opposite to the sitting 
Kings, stands—twice repeated—above and below — 
the figure, in larger proportions, of Tuthmosis III., the 
renowned fifth ruler of the 18th Dynasty, in the act 
of offering sacrifice. Each figure is precisely equal in 
height to two of the four rows, so that one of them is 
opposite to the two upper, the other to the two lower 
rows. Before him stand the tables of sacrifice with 
offerings, occupying sometimes more, sometimes fewer 
panels of the rows of Kings. The result is that the 
rows contain on the left 31 (8+8+7 +8), on the right 30 
(8+8+7+7). A reference to the table at the end of 
this chapter will render this description more intel- 
hgible. 

Over the head of each King is his Royal Ring, with 
the customary imperial titles. Each is holding out his 
right hand, to receive the offerings. Tuthmosis him- 
self has in one hand the sign of life (the so-called key 
of the Nile), with the other he offers to the sitting 
Kings the gifts which lie scattered before him on the 
table. All doubt as to the personages to whom the 
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offerings are made is removed by an inscription appended 
to the right of the figure, in the following terms: 


“ the Royal offerings 
“to the Kings of the Upper and Lower country (Egypt).” 


Here then we have 61 Kings, with their names, in 
two series, prior to the contemporaries of Moses! To 
what period do they belong? Of the— well-known — 
first Kings of the 18th Dynasty, the immediate prede- 
cessors of Tuthmosis, not one single Ring is found, and 
the Tablet itself shows that they cannot have been lost. 
For those four Rings must have been the first or last of 
one of the two successive rows, and there are nowhere 
so many wanting at either of the two ends, although 
altogether about twenty are wholly or partially effaced. 
This circumstance must have involved the fathers of 
Egyptology in still greater perplexity, for their con- 
nected research closed with that Dynasty. Wilkinson 
leaves it undecided whether we are to consider them 
Ethiopian or Egyptian Kings. Champollion, before his 
expedition to Egypt, amid so many other avocations, 
had neglected this Tablet altogether. But from his 
posthumous papers we learn that he classed those 
Kings, who occupy the lower row to the left, as 
Thebans, and belonging to the 16th or 17th Dynasty, 
as being clearly prior to the 18th. In short he con- 
sidered them the celebrated Osortaside. Rosellini, 
whom the succession of Rings prevented from here re- 
cognising that Dynasty, shrewdly remarked, that the 
row on the left of the visitor on entering must be the 
older, because it would be to the right of a person 
sitting in the chamber. These, he thinks, maybe Kings 
from the 11th Dynasty downwards. The most remark- 
able circumstance however in the speculations of these 
various authors relating to this series seems to be, that 
in spite of the impossibility of explaining it, not one of 
them has doubted its genuine character. All took for 
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granted that the Kings, here represented, are historical, 
not supposititious rulers. Even the French and Italian 
scholars had no hesitation in asserting that they are 
Egyptian, and must in some mode or other have formed 
a series. The motives which led them to this opinion 
were a highly honourable sentiment of respect for histo- 
rical truth and for the principles of their own school of 
criticism. How could Tuthmosis (it occurred to them) 
in the most blooming period of Egyptian science and 
power, have represented foreign Kings as Egyptian, spu- 
rious Kings as historical, or a number of persons thrown 
together accidentally, as a regular historical series? Why 
should the series of Kings of Karnak be explained in an 
essentially different manner from those of Abydos, 
whose well-known Kings all stand in their historical 
order, just as do those of the smaller series in the 
Ramesseum and elsewhere? Their knowledge of the 
monuments must also have confirmed these critics in 
such more accurate views. For though none of them 
had made a complete collection, as Lepsius ‘afterwards 
did, of all the Royal Rings hitherto copied and published 
in Europe, still less had submitted them to critical colla- 
tion with each other— yet they knew well, especially in 
the second epoch of Champollion’s research, beginning 
with his arrival in Egypt, that other names, besides 
those of the so-called Osortaside, are found on contem- 
porary monuments. 

Unfortunately no one followed up this course. In 
England alone investigations were made into this the 
most remarkable of all chronological monuments, which 
has been the enigma of historical criticism. But the 
duty of an historian compels us to say that the scope 
of these investigations, although conducted by learned 
and estimable scholars, Mr. Cullimore in London, and 
Dr. Hincks in Dublin, seems to have been, rather, to 
get rid of a perplexing document, by moving the pre- 
vious question, than to extract information, or to seek 
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the means of deciphering it. Mr. Cullimore admits 
indeed that the monument must be historical, but 
endeavours to show the probability of one portion of 
the series representing contemporary rulers or even 
Viceroys—and while he connects this indefinite idea 
with a very arbitrary arrangement of names in Erato- 
sthenes and Manetho, thinks he can succeed in restoring 
the Tablet as well as that of Abydos.% Dr. Hincks 
struck out a shorter road. He denies all historical 
authority to the monument, because the order of Rings 
in the Osortasid Dynasty is not the correct one. But 
he himself perceived on closer scrutiny of the monu- 
ments, that this point had been settled rather hastily, 
and even had his misgivings that they belong to the 
13th Dynasty, and consequently to the Old Empire. 
But instead of following out this idea by further inves- 
tigation, he cuts away the road under his own feet, by 
discarding the Tablet which he did not understand, and 
by declaring the five series of Kings in Manetho, which 
are represented between the 12th and the so-called 
18th Dynasty, to be spurious, or, what is still bolder, 
contemporary with the 12th. 

The plan which we propose in attempting to sound 
and test the value of this document is briefly as follows. 
Nothing but. a complete study of the monuments, con- 
joined with a critical treatment, and application of the 
Lists, can, as appears to us, by possibility lead to its 


58 J. Cullimore, Chronologia Hieroglyphica, read at the Royal 
Society of Literature in 1830, and printed in 1834 as an Appendix 
to the second part of the second volume of their Transactions— 
the Plates are at the end of this part. In consequence of a paper 
by the Rev. G. Tomlinson, Bishop of Gibraltar and Malta, on 
the Sarkophagus of king Nentef, which was read to that Society 
in 1835, the author attempted a justification of his restoration, 
entitled “Of the Upper or Collateral Series of Princes of the Hiero- 
glyphic Tablets of Karnak and Abydos.” Trans. of the R. S. L. iii. 1, 
p- 131, &c., printed in 1837. See Dr. Hincks’s Treatise on the 
Egyptian Stele, or Tablet (1842), quoted above. 
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explanation. But the Lists as well as monuments give, 
instead of fewer, actually more Royal Rings between 
Menes and. the 18th Dynasty, than these formidable 
sixty-one oblige us to adopt. The more natural ques- 
tion therefore seems to be, not whether these represent 
a series of Kings, but whether they give them complete, 
and if not, what is the plan pursued? For the object 
of Tuthmosis may have been to represent the entire 
series of his predecessors on the throne, or rather those 
alone who were more or less connected with him by 
blood, he being a Diospolitan King and a Prince of the 
18th Dynasty. In either case he may have omitted 
some Kings— perhaps whole Dynasties or parts of 
them. If he were guided by near relationship, and 
direct lineal descent, he may have filled up the series 
with Princes of the Royal Family, instead of the elder 
brothers or cousins only. This indeed seems clearly to 
be the case. For in the second row on the left side, 
the first two Rings, entitled Kings, are succeeded by 
six others, which, as far as they are preserved, are not 
represented as Kings, but as Princes. The one whom 
they succeed, however, is King Pepi-Apappus-Phiops, 
the chief of the 6th Dynasty, as noticed for the sake of 
better distinction in our Table. It must therefore be 
considered probable, that those Princes represent a 
younger branch of that family. Following the succes- 
sion of Rings suggested by the natural order of the 
Hieroglyphics, their ancestor Pepi is found in his proper 
place, before those whom we assume for the moment to 
be the younger branch. But the numbers which are 
attached to them show a deviation in both the lower 
lines from the natural arrangement by continuous 
numbers. My own conviction was from the first, in 
common with that of Lepsius, that the titles of the 
so-called Osortaside formed part of this series—and 
that—long before we became aware at Paris in 1838 
(through the kindness of Champollion Figeac, who 
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communicated to us the contents of his brother’s post- 
humous papers) that he too had been led to the same 
conclusion. But the discovery, first made by Lepsius, 
in consequence of his restoration of the Turin Papyrus, 
that those so-called Osortaside represented the 12th 
Dynasty of Manetho, which begins with Amenemes I., 
solved the enigma. It now appeared that the two 
chiefs of this Royal race, commonly called Amenemhe I. 
and Qsortasen I., both stand directly in front of 
Tuthmosis, the King who is offering sacrifice, the 
former in the 3rd, the latter in the 4throw. The other 
Kings of this family are ranged behind Amenemhe I. 
as their chief. The fact of the first of the race being 
in this prominent position indicates an intentional 
distinction, which is fully explained by the monuments. 
It is sufficient here to establish that the Rulers of the 
12th Dynasty are represented in this way; and that 
there is nothing unintelligible in that representation— 
nothing that ought to mislead us as to the principle of 
this historical arrangement. 

I have been fully convinced ever since my first 
restoration (in 1834) of the three Egyptian Empires, 
the middle one of which embraces the time of the 
Hyksos, that the 12th Dynasty of Manetho was the 
last complete one of the Old Empire, and that the 
throne of the Memphitic Pharaohs, according to the 
connection which that restoration enabled me to esta- 
blish between Manetho and Eratosthenes, passed with 
the 4th King of the 13th Dynasty over to the Shep- 
herd-Kings. From this it became probable that the 
Osortaside are the youngest of this series. Lepsius 
therefore concluded, that the Pharaohs of the time of 
the Hyksos are represented on the other, that is, the 
right side of the Tablet, many of the Rings of which 
likewise correspond with those in his collection of 
monuments. 

These views and discoveries form the basis of that 
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restoration of the whole Tablet, which I made in the 
beginning of the year 1840, and which will be explained 
in the 2nd and 3rd Book. It represents exclusively my 
own historical researches and their results. In the 4th 
Book I shall give a synopsis of the whole Tablet, as 
thus completely restored. It was only necessary here 
to establish the data from which my researches have 
proceeded. If in so doing I have taken anything for 
granted which is to be proved hereafter, it is with no 
other object than that of enabling my readers to form a 
clear general idea of the bearings of the question. 

Mention has frequently been made of “ Royal Rings,” 
and “ Royal Titles.” Of these, and of their gradual 
development, a detailed description will be given in the 
beginning of the second Book, by way of introduction to 
our commentary on the Rings of the Old Empire. That 
portion of the text has been preferred for this purpose, 
it being my intention in the last Section but one of this 
first Book, to place my readers in a position to read for 
themselves the Hieroglyphic signs to which the descrip- 
tion refers. 

It will therefore be sufficient to remind them that 
the Royal Rings of the Tablet of Karnak represent 
the so-called surnames, or, according to Lepsius, the » 
Throne-names of the Pharaohs. They invariably begin, 
from the sixth Dynasty downwards, with the sun’s disk 
(ra). From this time forth the Proper, or Family 
name, as Rameses, Tuthmes, Psammetichus, is likewise 
regularly found on the monuments. These are the 
names by which the Pharaohs are distinguished in the 
Lists, and usually by the Historians. It is clear therefore 
that the monuments supply the connecting link between 
the Royal Tablet and the Lists. On those of the ear- 
liest period one Royal Ring only is found—but from and 
after the 6th Dynasty the larger monuments invariably 
add by the side of that Royal Ring, the Family Ring 
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containing the historical name, identical with that of 
the Lists. 

In conclusion we offer the interpretation of the names 
contained in these Rings according to the system esta- 
blished by Lepsius, for transcribing the Egyptian letters 
into the Latin alphabet. The form here used is not 
the Coptic but the old Egyptian, which is likewise that 
of the Sacred language. Where, as far as we know, 
the vowel of the syllable is never expressed, an eis used 
as the indefinite vocal sign, like the Hebrew Sheva. The 
hyphen (-) marks the beginning of a new word—the 
point indicates that the letter parted off does not belong 
to the root itself, but expresses an inflexion either pre- 
fixed or suffixed. 
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I. THE TABLET OF RAMESSES, OR SERIES OF KINGS OF ABYDOS 
[wıTrH THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED TABLETS OF ABYDOS AND 
SAGGARAH, AND LIST OF THE BULLS APIB]. 


(Lepsius’s Records, Plate II.) 


. Ir the two series of Kings above examined have hi- 
therto been turned to but little account for the purpose of 
“ historical inquiry, the monument of the Great Ramesses, 

the series of Kings of Abydos, of about 150 years’ later 
date, has on the other hand been adopted since the epoch 
of its discovery as the most authentic basis of Hiero- 
glyphical research, and the surest test of every attempt 
to restore the 18th and 19th Dynasties. It is remarkable 
that this discovery, for which we are indebted to Mr. W. 
Bankes, took place in 1818—on the very eve of that of the 
Hieroglyphic alphabet. By the same gentleman the tablet 
was transcribed and a lithograph of its contents distri- 
buted among his friends; which was also published in 
1825 as the title-page of Mr. Salt’s essay. Unfortunately 
the first drawing of the monument, that of Caillaud, 
which Champollion made the basis of his researches into 
the 18th and 19th Dynasties in 1822, was inaccurate. 
Still it is very important, as it confirms upon the whole 
that of Bankes, and presents the monument in a more 
complete shape than that in which it has ever existed 
since that period. Burton, Felix, and Wilkinson, how- 
ever, soon made correct fac-similes of it, which are now 
. the more invaluable, as the monument itself has subse- 
quently been still further mutilated, especially by a por- » 
tionof it having been cut off by the Greek, Papandriopulo, 
in the service of the French Consul-General Mimaut. 
Mimaut despatched the Tablet to Paris, where the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum bought it at public auction 
in 1837 for 500/. It now adorns that collection, an ap- 
propriate companion of the Rosetta stone. For as the 
latter forms the basis of the discovery of the Hiero- 
glyphics, so the former, after the series of Kings of 
Karnak, is the oldest authentic chronological record in 
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the world. Rosellini made Wilkinson’s drawing the basis 
of his commentaries, with a remark upon the inaccuracy 
of Caillaud’s.* By Lepsius the Tablet of Abydos was 
finally published, for the first time, in complete perfection 
after the original. By this fac-simile the whole repre- 
sentation is at length madereally intelligible, and not only 
has the termination of each side been ascertained, but 
also the supposition of a whole row of Kings having been 
lost from the top, fully disproved. Lepsius most fortu- 
nately found a clue for completing the lateral inscription 
opposite the King’s throne, which was much mutilated, 
and for interpreting the superscription which was en- 
tirely lost, as also the Hieroglyphics which connect the 
separate rows of Kings, on a monument, copied by Bur- 
ton from the Ramesseum.” Lepsius’s copy, therefore, 
is of decisive importance both for explaining the Tablet, 
and for restoring the entire Egyptian Chronology. 
The series of Kings of Abydos is sculptured in fine 
limestone on the wall of a chamber, now destroyed, 
within the Temple-palace built or restored by Rameses 
in that primeval royal city. The lower part, comprising 
the legs, of a Deity swathed in bandages is seated on 
a throne, holding with both hands a Kukufa sceptre. 
Lepsius has restored this as Osiris, who may be here 
considered as the principal Lord of the West, and the 
Pluto of the Hades of the deceased Kings. He is look- 
ing towards a double row of Royal Rings, 26 in 
number, of so many Egyptian Kings, who are repre- 
sented seated under their Rings, swathed like Osiris, 
and wearing alternately the upper and lower portion of 
the Pschent, the sign of Lordship of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. Lepsius has restored the horizontal line of 
hieroglyphics, which was placed over their Rings as fol- 


54 Mon. Stor. i. 149, &c. Compare iii. A. 13, &c. 

55 Burton, Exc. Hierog. plate 56. Compare 57. 

56 In the following explanation of the Tablet I have availed myself 
of Mr. Birch’s suggestions. 
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lows: A libation to the Lords of the West, by the offerings 
of (i.e. offered by) their son the King Rameses, in his 
abode.” (This inscription is directly connected with the 
vertical lines or columns underneath it, containing the 
names of the Kings.) The libation is offered “to” (in- 
dicated by the zigzag line of water) each King succes- 
sively “through” or “ from the offerings” (i.e. a dual 
offering because there are two names in each vertical 
line) “of King Rameses.” Now, judging from the two 
Tablets at Karnak, where the same King is offering to 
the Deities “ Phtha” and “ Ra in all their names,” and 
where the Divinities are on the left, and the King with 
his offerings on the right of the picture, the King 
Rameses must have been on the right of this Tablet 
when it was complete. The two perpendicular lines of 
hieroglyphics on the left, as restored by Lepsius from 
an analogous inscription, contain the speech of the 
Kings. They say : (The speech of the Lords [L.]) of 
the West to their son the creator and avenger, the Lord 
of the World, the Sun who conquers in truth, we our- 
selves elevate our arms to receive thy offerings and all 
other good and pure things in thy palace, we are renewed 
and perpetuated in the paintings of thy house, we beg to 
approach at thy side with thee, to rule it like the Solar 
gate of the heaven, where is the Sun for ever (?). Al- 
though therefore the votive inscription is entirely want- 
ing above, and only the lowermost part of the two 
hieroglyphic columns before the King is preserved, both 
inscriptions nevertheless can be restored with such 
general accuracy, by means of the precisely similar one 
above referred to, as fully to establish the fact that the 
Tablet terminates with the upper of these two rows of 
Royal Rings. It must appear strange, no doubt, that 
the array of persons who are doing homage to the Great 
King, in the two nearest compartments of the second 
row, begins with his own Rings. But the very same 
representations occur in the Temple sculptures, and 
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especially in those of this identical King Ramesses. 
The earthly Sovereign is distinct from him who is one 
day to be enthroned under “the Lords of the Lower 
World,” and therefore is sacrificing to him, as a God, 
Just as he might have done, in the Persian Mythology, 
to his Ized, or, in the Etrusco-Roman, to his Genius. 
The King receives from him in return thanks and the 
divine blessing. A twofold representation of royalty, 
both as an earthly and as a glorified king, seems also 
to occur on the sculptures of Persepolis.”” Darius and 
Xerxes appear in the former capacity—Cyrus, the 
founder of the Empire, as Ized. Here, however, one 

and the same King is delineated in both characters. 
Four and twenty Rings of this row still remain, so 
that in the two we have altogether 50. It was remarked 
in very: early times that these Throne-Rings, or sur- 
names, represented the ancestors of the Great Ramesses 
in historical order, ranging back from his immediate, to 
his more distant, predecessors. Ihe family names cor- 
responding with each of the surnames or 'Throne-names 
immediately preceding, and by which the Rings are 
usually known in History, were sought for.and found in 
numerous monuments familiar to the European public, 
as well as in the Royal Rings transmitted from Egypt. 
For, as has been already remarked in speaking of the 
Tablet of Karnak, both names are, as a general rule, 
found together. It was subsequently observed that the 
next eleven Rings, which precede those of Ramesses, 
reached as far back as Ahmes-Amos, the chief of the 
18th, or, as others have preferred calling him, the last 
of the 17th Dynasty. These preceded several Rings of 
the so-called Osortaside—but the last nine in that row, 
that is, the most ancient, are entirely wanting. In the 
upper row, the oldest thirteen are likewise destroyed— 
but the other half of the series is more or less preserved. 
These names were unknown; but as the arrangement of 
57 Ritter, Asia, viii. p. 78. 
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them was identical with that of those which are known, 
we can have no hesitation in considering them as his- 
torical. Were these, and those which are wanting, all 
Kings, and, if so, of which Dynasties? Were their an- 
cestors of the blood royal, and if so, of what race ? In 
other words—does the Tablet represent a pedigree, or 
a series of reigning Kings, and is the series, in the one 
or the other case, continuous, or (which we cannot doubt 
after our previous conclusions) does it comprise merely 
a selection of Kings or Princes, although in chronologi- 
cal order ? All these are questions, which have hitherto 
scarcely been so much as asked, still less has it ever been 
attempted to answer them, on the basis of a critical 
examination of the Monuments and Lists. No restora- 
tion of the Tablet was attempted, properly speaking, 
beyond the Rings of the so-called Osortasid®e. These 
too were supposed to be the immediate predecessors of 
the 18th Dynasty, and were called usually the 17th, 
sometimes also the 18th Dynasty; in both cases arbi- 
trarily, and, as we have already seen, beyond a doubt 
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erroneously. The immediate result however deduced 
by Lepsius from his discovery that those Osortasida 
composed the whole of the 12th Dynasty, was the fact, 
that the Dynasties between the 12th and 18th are here 
omitted altogether. But this, according to the system 
of our restoration, means nothing more than that the 
Kings of the Hyksos period, represented on the Tablet 
of Karnak, find no place in that of Abydos. 

The subjoined synopsis gives a clear idea of this 
monument, to which we shall have so frequent occasion 
to refer in the following Books. We have annexed to 
the Kings of the 18th and 19th Dynasties the correspond- 
ing family names by which they are familiarly known, as 
tending to place in a more conspicuous light the impor- 
tance of the Tablet. They indicate at the same time 
the limits of the researches hitherto undertaken. The 

. Rings of the so-called Osortaside have also been marked 
according to their position in the 12th Dynasty, as a 
basis for collation with the Tablet of Tuthmösis. 
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[In the course of the last year the discovery of two 
new chronological Tablets has thrown a great light on 
the more obscure succession of the Monarchs of the 
early Dynasties. It is particularly valuable for the 
early Dynasties, as it offers an almost unbroken succes- 
sion from Menes, the first Monarch of the 1st Dynasty. 
Much is it to be regretted that Bunsen did not live long 
enough to see these lists, as they would have completed 
or modified some of his views on the chronology of this 
period. The first Tablet that was discovered is that of 
the tomb of Memphis, which will be subsequently de- 
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The two Cartouches 





The publication of the second Abydos Tablet is due 
to M. Duemichen, a young German Egyptologist, who 
sent a copy of it, at the end of the year 1864, to Dr. 
Lepsius at Berlin, by whom it was published in the 
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scribed, but itis not so important as that of Abydos, which, 
as a chronological sequence of kings, has this importance, 
that, as far as hitherto examined, the succession is con- 
firmed by the evidence of contemporaneous monuments 
and the order of the Turin Papyrus. The Karnak 
Tablet and the Memphian tomb, on the contrary, have 
displacements as well as omissions, and are constructed 
upon a principle as yet undiscovered. All these tablets 
and lists are of the age of the commencement of the 
19th Dynasty, having been sculptured in the reigns of 
Seti or Sethos I. and his son and successor Ramesses II. 
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‘ Zeitschrift* für Aegyptische Sprache und Alterthums- 
kunde. The discovery of the Tablet is claimed by M. 
Mariette. The list of Kings is inscribed on a wall, on 


* Zeitschrift für Aegyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde, Oct. 
and Nov. 1864. s. 81. Taf. 
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the right hand of a passage, about sixty feet long, lead- 
ing into the Temple of Osiris at Abydos. The Tablet, 
unlike the other Abydos one, is complete, not a hiero- 
glyph being wanted to complete the inscription. It 
contains seventy-six royal names, arranged in two rows, 
and proves the conjecture of Lepsius to be right, that the 
former Tablet of Abydos had a third series. The latter 
portion of the new Tablet of Abydos coincides with the 
old one, with this exception, that it was made by Sethos I. 
That Monarch, entitled ‘the perfect God, Sun, establisher 
of Truth, King of the Upper and Lower world, Lord of the 
world,’ stands on the left of the picture, wearing a helmet, 
and dressed in a royal tunic, stands holding a censer in 
his left hand, and elevating his right in adoration to the 
names of the Kings. His son, Ramesses II., represented 
as a boy wearing the youthful lock of hair called sut, 
like Horus, and dressed in a tunic, stands before him. 
He holds in each hand a roll of papyrus or stand of 
offerings—for the objects are not quite certain—with 
the inscription, ‘The invocations are pronounced by 
the prince heir of his body—beloved of him— Ramesses 
justified.’ The royal names are arranged in two rows 
of thirty-eight cartouches in each, with a third row in 
which is repeated alternately ‘gift of the Sun, establisher 
of Truth, and of the son of the Sun Seti, beloved of Ptah.’ 
But the name of Seti is here represented, not by the 

me of the God, but by the variant of the tie or liga- 
ture, the well known Amulet of the 163rd Chapter of 
the Ritual. No doubt at this time, and in the Osiris 
Temple, the name of Seti had been changed for religious 
purposes.* The inscription over the whole series of 
names, inscribed on a horizontal above their heads, 
reads— 

“Royal offering given to Ptah-Socharis, Osiris lord of 
the tomb, resident in the abode of the Sun, establisher | 
of Truth [Seti I.] for ever, to the Kings of Upper 


* Deveria, Rev. Archéol. 1865. p. 51, has given a comparative 
Table of the Kings of all these Tablets. 
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Egypt, and the Kings of Lower Egypt, made by the 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt, the Sun the estab- 
lisher of Truth, the son of the Sun Seti, beloved of Ptah; 
thousands of bread, of drink, of oxen, of fowls, incense, 
wax, clothes, fabrics, wine, of divine food, given by the 
Sun establisher of Truth [Seti I.]” to each King men- 
tioned individually. The condition of the Monarchy 
will be seen by the table appended to this section. 
From Menes to Unas, the last King of the 5th Dynasty, 
there are thirty-three Monarchs. Supposing these Kings 
to have followed in succession, and there to be no con- 
temporaneity, the space of time represented, taking an 
average of reigns, would be 800 years from the founda- 
tion of the Monarchy. Compared with the lists of 
Manetho, nearly all the Kings given in that author are 
found as far as this, but the Monarchs registered after the 
5th are by no means so complete, the list wants Nito- 
cris and her successors of the 6th Dynasty, and only two 
Monarchs of the 11th Dynasty are mentioned; while, 
owing to the silence of the Greek lists, it is not possible 
to divide the intermediate Kings into clearly distinct 
Dynasties, or to decide whether they are the immediate 
successors of the 6th. The 12th follows in its usual 
succession, with the omission of Sebeknefru or Scemio- 
phris; but the Shepherds, or their contemporary native 
princes who ruled the Thebans, are omitted, and there 
is a lacune still to fill up between the last King of the 
12th and the first Monarch of the 17th or 18th Dynasty. 
Still the Tablet is a great gain to science ; and as a con- 
temporary monument of Senta, the 15th King, is in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, it is probable that it was 
prepared not from tradition, but from monuments ac- 
tually existing at the time of Seti I. A fuller critical 
detail of the names of these early Monarchs, and com- 
parison of them with Erosthenes and Manetho, will be 
subsequently found, after the description of the Turin 
Papyrus. 
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TABLET OF SAQQARAH. 


The inscription in this tomb was also made in the 
reign of Seti I., by a functionary named Tunaru or Tal, 
at Memphis, discovered by M. Mariette in 1860; the 
publication of it was delayed till 1864, in the hopes of 
discovering some missing fragments necessary to com- 
plete the series of royal names. These, however, have 
not been found. The Tablet of Saqqarah is by no 
means so important as the Abydos Tablets. Executed 
for a public functionary, and placed in a private tomb, 
it has not that official character or accuracy which cha- 
racterizes the Temple Lists of Abydos. The order of the 
12th Dynasty is inverted, the name of Menes omitted, 
and the order of the cartouches very different from that 
of the other Tablets. The Kings who are interposed 
between the 6th and the 12th Dynasties are omitted in 
the Tablet of Saqqarah—so are the Shepherds, whom all 
Lists conspire to exclude, except that of the Turin Papy- 
rus. Altogether there are the cartouches or names of 
fifty-eight Kings, arranged in two rows in a retro- 
grade succession, the first name commencing on the 
left hand of the lower row, the last terminating on the 
right of the upper. The reasons which induced the omis- 
sion of the intermediate Kings are not clear; for, 
supposing they were Monarchs not recognized as Kings 
of Memphis, who were the Monarchs who then reigned, 
and why do not corresponding Monarchs appear? The 
only answer appears to be that this list was an excerpt 
of the most remarkable Monarchs from the commence- 
ment of the Empire till the age of Sethos, arranged 
in a chronological sequence not strictly correct, and 
omitting certain Monarchs. Still, the omission of Menes 
and his family is remarkable and unintelligible, for 
Menes was not only the first Monarch of the Empire, 
he was the King who founded Memphis, and it was 
named after him. 
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This List was discovered in the tomb of two persons, 
named Nekht and Tunari, at Saqqarah. It represents 
the deceased Tunari, a conductor of royal festivals, a 
hierogrammateus or royal scribe, a heb or reader, and 
her-ga or superintendent standing in the act of adora- 
tion to Osiris, whose mutilated figure is at the other 
end of the picture. The object of the representation is 
expressed in the accompanying legend :—“ A royal offer- 
ing to the Kings of Upper and Lower Egypt to each 
Osirian and justified Monarch [here follow each of their 
names from the King]; the Sun powerful in Truth, ap- 
proved of the Sun; the son of the Sun Ramessu, beloved 
of Amen Ra, may they grant to the Osirian conductor of 
festivals of the Gods, superintendent of the building of all 
the royal monuments, royal scribe, reader, superintendent 
Tunarui, justified son of Paser, to receive the viands which 
come before them daily.” M. Mariette observes that 
amongst the blessings reserved to the blest in the future 
state is that of being admitted into the society of the 
Kings of Upper and Lower Egypt.* Twelve of these 
Monarchs indeed appear in one of the regions of the 
Hades, through which the Sun passed at one of the hours 
of the night. Six are of Upper and six of Lower Egypt. 
The number was symbolical, but the selection of Kings 
was no doubt historical, they were a mythic dodekar- 
chy. Both here and at Abydos they appear as con- 
templar Gods to Ptah or Osiris, and replace the seventy- 
two Gods, or assessors of the dead of the judgment 
scene. Evidently they had a worship rendered to them, 
masses or litanies said for them, and certain provisions 
of food, meals of the dead or divine food, offered to 
them daily, probably in the Hephaisteum of Memphis. 
The deceased prays that his soul, or rather himself, may 
partake of this heavenly banquet daily, and eat either 
of the food which is daily brought into their presence, 


* Révue Archéologique, 1864. ii. Pte. p. 169. La Table de Saq- 
qarah, par M. Mariette. 
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or which comes from their presence daily. In this food 
the divine life consisted or depended, the Gods like 
mortals requiring a daily banquet for their support. 
The condition of the Tablet is this, —there are nineteen 
names from Miebais of the 1st Dynasty to Shafra of 
the 4th, then five names wanting. These are fol- 
lowed by twenty-four names from User raf of the 5th 
to Amenophis I. of the 17th Dynasty. After this is 
another lacune of five royal names, which is closed by 
the mutilated portions of the names of Amenophis IIl., 
Horus, Seti I., and Ramesses II. In all there are 
fifty-eight names in two rows of twenty-nine names 
each. 


THE SERAPEUM. 


In 1850, M. Mariette, the keeper of the Egyptian 
Museum in the Louvre, who had been employed to 
search for Coptic manuscripts in Egypt, discovered the 
remains of the Serapeum at Memphis, and the tombs of 
the Apis which were attached to it. The excavations 
continued till 1852. The accidental uncovering of some 
sphinxes in the plains of Saqqarah led to the discovery of 
the dromos or avenue, which had been made in a curve 
to avoid injuring the tombs of the great cemetery of that 
place, lying NW. of the Pyramid of Saqqarah; and 141 
sphinxes of calcareous stone, lying in situ, communicated 
between the Egyptian Serapeum and that built in the 
time of the Greeks, and described by Strabo, in whose 
day the sands had already made great incursions and 
partially covered the sphinxes. The Egyptian building 
lay at the west end of the dromos, and consisted of a 
temple apparently founded in the reign of Ramesses II., 
of the 19th Dynasty, by Shaemuab, but subsequently 
repaired by Nectanebes I. of the 30th Dynasty. Its 
winged figures of boys and genii, with chimeras and 
monsters, were found on each side of the temple and on 
the wall. The edifice had evidently continued to be em- 
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_ bellished till the days of the Ptolemies, if not of the 
Romans. The Greek Serapeum was at the east end of 
the dromos of sphinxes, and, built under the Ptolemies, 
continued to be embellished as late as the days of the 
Emperor Julian, if not later. In the vicinity of the 
Egyptian Serapeum, and at the sides of the dromos, 
were the subterraneous tombs and the mortuary chapels 
of the sacred Bulls. The Serapeum, its organization, 
and position were already known from the Greek 
Papyri discovered on its site, recording various circum- 
stances connected with its administration from the 18th 
to the 24th year of Ptolemy Philometor, 2. c. 157. 

It is not necessary to enter into the details of the 
later Serapeum, the interest of the discoveries of 
Mariette arising from the light shed on the chronology 
by the sepulchral and votive Tablets dedicated to the 
mummies of the Bull Apis from the 18th Dynasty to 
the Romans. These Tablets record the dates of the 
discovery, the enthronement, and the death of the 
Bull; sometimes accompanied by the regnal years of 
the monarch under whom they happened. Certain 
differences distinguished the sepulchres of the Bulls. 
mummied under the earlier and later Dynasties. Under 
the earlier monarchs of the 18th and 19th Dynasties, 
the entrance to the sepulchre of the Bull, which was 
excavated in the rock at the side of the dromos, was 
surmounted by a tetrastyle mortuary chapel, placed 
over the sepulchral chamber, which was excavated in 
the rock below. This chamber had a flat roof, while 
the mortuary chapels had on their surrounding walls the 
Tablets recording the death of the Bull, or the homage 
of his worshippers. These chambers were chiefly dis- 
posed along a subterraneous passage, which was com- 
menced in the reign of Amenophis III., and completed 
in the 58rd year of Psammetichus II. Greater magni- 
ficence prevailed after that period. The roofs of the 
sepulchral chambers were vaulted, and their walls 
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revetted with slabs of limestone from the quarries at 
Tourah, the use of mortuary chapels was abandoncd, and 
the Tablets placed cn the walls of the tombs. After the 
reign of Darius the tombs were of inferior size and 
grandeur, but still continued to be constructed, the last 
dated one being that of Ptolemy Euergetes II., B.c. 117. 
The Bulls, or rather the principal portions of them, 
were mummied, and placed in coffins or sarkophagi of 
granite, some of which were about twelve feet high 
and fifteen feet long, and weighed some tons. These 
were lowered into the tombs in a peculiar manner. 
Almost all are plain and uninscribed. The tombs were 
arranged in two galleries or tunnels, the first contain- 
ing twenty sepulchres, the other fifty-eight. It was in 
a building called the Apeum, attached to the Egyptian 
Serapeum, that the sacred Bull passed his days, along 
with the cow his mother, and other cows attached to his 
suite. He was supposed to be engendered by the action 
of the moonbeams,* or some other supernatural cause, 
and to be the ‘second life’ of the God Ptah—either 
his visible appearance in the world, or else an emana- 
tion or transmigration of that demiurgus. Although the 
duration of his life could not in itself compose a cycle, 
yet he was not allowed to attain a greater age than a 
quarter of a century, or twenty-five years, and was 
destroyed if he survived that span of existence. Hence 
the succession of the Apis formed the Apis-Cycle, a 
supposed solar period of the conjunction of the Sun 
and Moon. The Apis symbolized the increase of the 
Nile, and after death only was identified with Osiris, and 
then called Osiris-Apis, or Serapis, although the classi- 
cal authorities have confounded this title. Sixty-four 
mummies were found; about 600 Tablets and several 
thousand small objects were discovered in the course of 
the excavations. The chronological results till the 


* Suidas, v."Amwidec; Pliny, N. H. viii. 46; Polyhistor, c. 32. 
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Ptolemies are tabulated below. After Darius they can 
scarcely be considered essential to chronology.* 


LIST OF THE BULLS APIS. 


Date of Birth. | Inauguration. Death. 
1, Amenophis III. Unknown. Unknown (died be- 
fore it had horns). 
2 Unknown. 4 Reign of Amenankh- 
ut. 18th dyn. 
3 ” „ Reign of Horus, 18th 
dyn. 
4. „ ” : . 
5. 55 +9 Reign of Ai, 18th dyn. 
6 as 5 Seti L, 19th dyn. 
7 ” „ ur Ramesses IT., 
th ye, Ram 
8 „ „ a 4 esses II. ; 
9 5 ’ 30th yr. Babel IL, 
19th am. 
10 ”„ „ Reign of esses IT 9 
19th dyn 
11. ” ” „ 
12. „ „ „ 
13. ” ” „ 
14. ” ” ” 
15. ” „ 26th pe FAIRE 
yn. 
16. ” . nee of Ramesses 
-» 20th dyn. 
17 9 ” Reign of Hameo 
yn 
18 = ” Reign of Ramesses 
, 20th dyn. 
19 „ „ Rei of Ramesses 
V., 20th dyn 
20. „ ” ” 
21. ” ” ” 
22. ” ” ” 
23. ” ” ” 
24. 35 ” Unknown 
25. : 
26. ” ” ” 
27. $5 $3 28rd gr: Osorkon IL, 
20t Te 
28. „ „ 14th yr. Takellothis I. 
29. “ ” 28th yr. Sheshonk III. 


* Mariette, Serapeum, fol. Paris ; Choix de Monuments,4to. Paris, 
1856; Atheneum Francais, 1855, 1856 ; Mémoire sur une Repré- 
sentation, 4to. Paris, 1856; Lepsius ueber den Apiskreis; Zeitsch. 
d. Deutsch. Morgenland. Gesellsch. 1853, Leipzig; Von Gumpach, 
Zwei Chronologisch. Abhandlung. 8vo. 1854. 
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Date of Birth. Inauguration. Death. 
80. 28th yr. Sheshonk III, | 28rd yr. Sheshonk III. | 2nd yr. Pamai, 20th 
20th dyn. (1st Paophi). dyn. 

31. Unknown. Unknown. 4th ER neahonk IV., 

82. R és 11th yr. SheshonkIV., 
20th dyn. 

33. 11th yr. Sheshonk 1V, | 12th yr. Sheshonk IV. | 37th yr.Sheshonk IV., 

(4th Pharmuthi), (bur. 27th Athyr). 

34. Unknown. Unknown. 6th yr. of Bekenrenf, 

24th dyn. (5th 
5 Pe } 
35. nd yr. Sabaco. 
86, # 2 24th yr. of Tahraka 


37. 26th yr. Tahraka. 


26th yr. Tahraka (9th 


(bur. 23rd Phar- 
muthi). 
20th yr. Psametik L 


Pharmuthi). (bur. 23rd yr. Psa- 
metik I., 25th Pao- 
phi). 

38. Unknown. Unknown. 52nd yr. Psametik I. 
39. 53rd yr. Psametik I. | 54th yr. Psametik I., | 16th yr. Nekao (6th 
(19th Mechir). (12th Athyr). in bur. 16th 
olak). 

40. 16th Nekao (7th Pao- | 1st Psametik II. (9th | 12th Ouaphris (12th 
phi). Epiphi). Pharmonthi, bur. 

21st Payni). 
41, 5th Pts Amasis II, | 5thyr. AmasisII.(18th | 28rd yr. Amasis IL 
(7th Thoth). Payni). (6th Phamenoth, 
bur. 15th Pashons). 
42, 6th Cambyses 


(Epiphi). 
4th yr. Darius (3rd Pa- 
shons, bur. 5th yt). ] 


43. 8rd yr. Darius. 





Ill. THE ROYAL PAPYRUS. 
(Lepsius’s Records, Pl. IIT— VL) 


Tue French Consul-General Drovetti, celebrated since 
the days of Napoleon for his love for Egyptian art, 
brought to Europe a roll of Papyrus, which, with the 
rest of that splendid collection despised by the Bourbons, 
fell to the lot of the Turin Museum. It lay there neg- 
lected as a mere mass of illegible fragments until dis- 
covered by Champollion in 1824, who inserted a notice 
of it in a scientific Journal.! He saw at once that this 
Papyrus contained a List of royal Egyptian Dynasties, 
and undertook to arrange the principal fragments, pass- 
ing over those of smaller dimensions. Seyffarth in 1826 
found this MS. to be 6 feet long by 14 inches in height, 

6! Bulletin Universel, Nov. 6, 1824. 
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and arranged in 12 columns, each of which contains 
from 26 to 30 lines, and almost as many names of Kings. 
There were vestiges of more than 200 Kings, and from 
the number of unconnected fragments there must have 
been at least 250. On the back were calculations in which 
the name of Ramses occasionally occurs. This circum- 
stance would seem to establish the 19th Dynasty, or tlıe 
first epoch of the New Empire, a3 the date of the compi- 
lation. Several other considerations tend also to this 
conclusion. No single name of the 18th or 19th, much 
less of any later Dynasty, occurs in the List. The Hiera- 
tic character however is so precisely the same as that of 
the other MSS., which, from their superscription or sub- 
scription, clearly belong to that epoch, that we cannot 
do otherwise than adopt it, even upon paleographical 
grounds—grounds which are at least as good as those 
familiarly applied to Greek and Latin MSS. 

To Seyffarth belongs the signal merit (and we have a 
double pleasure in admitting it, considering as we do 
his other attempts in the department of Egyptian re- 
search to be completely abortive) of having spared no 
pains in restoring the invaluable MS. in a durable man- 
ner, and in reconstructing with scrupulous fidelity, or at 
least in securing, the smaller pieces which Champollion 
had thrown aside. 

This fact was communicated by the curators of that 
. collection to Lepsius when engaged in studying those 
treasures in 1835. He took an accurate and complete 
copy of the whole. Unfortunately however, some por- 
tions of it, which Champollion had both seen and copied, 
and which Salvolini published after his death, were no 
longer to be found. In the year 1838 he obtained an 
insight into the labours of Champollion at Paris, by 
the kindness of his brother, and a communication of 
Seyffarth’s arrangement of the fragments, through Mr. 
ramuel Birch of the British Museum. He found that 
both those scholars had in reality made the same ar- 
rangement, in 12 pieces. When in the year 1840, Lep- 
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sius’s discovery of the 12th Dynasty of Manetho in that 
Papyrus rendered it important to have an exact copy 
of that one line of the fragment in which there was a 
different reading in Salvolini and Champollion—he 
undertodk a second journey to Turin expressly for the 
purpose of dissipating even the shadow of a doubt as to 
the actual state of the Record. His present publication 
of the fragments is therefore as scrupulous and correct 
a copy as has ever yet appeared of any monument of 
antiquity. We shall not here anticipate either the 
detailed explanation of its contents, which he himself 
has promised on his return from Egypt, nor the results 
of our own investigations; we shall be contented for 
the present to place before our readers the general 
bearings of these results on the progress and prospects 
of Egyptian historical research. 

The List began (in the first volume of the fragments) 
with the Dynasties of the Gods. Six names are pre- 
served—Seb (Chronus), Osiris, Seth (Typhon), Horus, 
Thoth, and Ma (Truth)—by the side of the 7th, in 
whose name Salvolini fancied he discovered the Hawk, 
Lepsius found the number 400 appended. According 
to him, 3140 years are ascribed to Ma, and to Thoth 
probably 3226. By the side of one of the Dynasties of 
Gods, or, as is more probable, at the conclusion of those 
of the Heroes or Manes (the provincial Dynasties prior 
to Menes), stands, according to Salvolini, the subjoined 
notice : 

“Sum total: 23 reigns, 5613 years, .... months, 28 
days.” 

This shows clearly the arrangement of the Egyptian 
Royal Lists. They were divided into Dynasties— 
by the side of each King the length of his reign was 
registered, and each Dynasty closed with the summing 
up of the Kings, and of their years of reign. The com- 
mencement of a new Dynasty, or a division in the 
same Dynasty, is indicated by red characters. 

VOL. I. F 
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In the second column the names of Menes and Athotis 
are preceded by computations, which unfortunately we 
are unable to interpret. Thus in line 9 behind Ho- 
rus we read, ‘13,420 years,” and then follows: 

“ Kings up to Horus, 23,200 years” (the decimals may 
have dropped out). Next to this come two mutilated 
data, where however the name of Menes can yet be 
recognised (lines 11, 12.)—the 13th row still exhibits 
that of Athotis, the son and successor of Menes, ac- 
cording to the Lists. 

Lepsius has arranged the remaining Rings of mortal 
Kings in three great masses, in the following manner: 


First: for the Old Empire: 
(a) beforethe6th Dynasty (ter- 
‘minating with 3 Kings of 
theöth)- - - - 834 Kings, in 10 frag. 
(b) from the 6th upto the 12th, 
closing with the latter - 20 Kings, in 6 frag. 


Making in all for the Old Empire 54 Kings, in 16 frag. 
Secondly: for the Middle Empire 

(Hyksos period) - - +65 Kings, in 6 frag. 
Altogether therefore, before the | 

restoration of the Empire 119 Kings, in 22 frag. 


The details will be reserved for their proper place, 
as far as they are as yet capable of historical treatment. 
It will here be sufficient to premise, that several of the 
10 fragments, ascribed by Lepsius to the first five 
Dynasties, ought, in our opinion, to belong to the series 
of Provincial Kings before Menes. Of the number of 
these last we find some details in Manetho, but of their 
names we know literally nothing, except from some 
notices of Diodorus, which have hitherto been misunder- 
stood. On the other hand, it can hardly be doubted 
upon any critical ground that the 6 fragments with the 
65 Kings belong to the Middle Empire. Not only can 
we show from the monuments that none of the names of 
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those Kings belong to the Old or New Empire, but even 
that a considerable number of them occur on contempo- 
raneous monuments of the Middle Empire. The Egyp- 
tians therefore (as our previous investigation showed to 
be probable) really possessed in the beginning of the 
New Empire registers of the Royal Families of its 
Middle period. ‘Ihe mere state of mutilation, deplo- 
rable as it is, in which the fragments of these ancient 
registers have reached us, could never be a sufficient 
excuse with any sound critic, for evading the attempt 
to analyse and restore the original succession of the 
individual names which they contain. The researches 
of Lepsius have done away with all apology for such 
precipitation, such want of critical industry or honesty. 
Whoever has been in the habit of scrutinising Papyri 
is aware that the fibres of that material supply 
still nicer criteria for the detection of any false or 
uncertain arrangement of the fragments, than the 
characters with which it is inscribed. The Directors 
of the Museum at Turin afforded Lepsius an oppor- 
tunity of submitting the labours of Seyffarth to a rigid 
test of this kind, and the result of this investigation 
is now before the world. A transcript made by Lepsius 
of the existing Rings of the Papyrus, from the Hieratic 
into the Monumental character, will, it is hoped, shortly 
be published in the complete collection and interpreta- 
tion, which he has promised us, of allthe Royal Rings 
hitherto discovered®, and will enable the historical stu- 
dent more fully to understand and appreciate its value. 

One circumstance, however, deserves more particular 
mention in this place. We may venture to assume 
from the investigation of the monuments of the Old 
Empire, that, in it, joint reigns occur, and especially 

62 Announced by the editor of the “ Todtenbuch ” under the title 
of “ The Book of the Egyptian Kings, a Chronological Catalogue of 
all the names of the Egyptian Kings in genealogical connection, from 
the Dynasty of the Gods and Menes down to Caracalla, &c., quarto.” 
[Since published; Lepsius, Königsbuch der alten Aegypter, 4to. 
Berlin, 1858.—S. B. ] 
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in the 12th Dynasty, one of those preserved in the 
Papyrus. But neither here, nor elsewhere in this re- 
cord, are several kings specified as reigning contempo- 
raneously. Suchco-regents consequently may be assumed 
to have been either entirely omitted, perhaps with the 
exception of the elder one, or the one whose reign was 
of longest duration; or their names, where at least 
of the same family, may have been all introduced in 
the usual dynastic succession, one after the other. If 
the latter hypothesis were preferred, we should have, 
in this oldest record of Egyptian Chronology, a method 
directly opposed to the system of a Chronological Canon. 
We may call it the Dynastic, its aim being to regis- 
ter every sovereign, whether contemporaneous or suc- 
cessive. In this case, as many years of reign will have 
been assigned to each of the co-regents, as he really 
had a share in the government. Admitting this to be 
correct, the sum total of the reigns recorded in such 
or such a Dynasty will still be considerably greater than 
the duration of the Dynasty; that is, than the time 
intervening between the beginning of the first, and the 
end of the last reign. 

In conclusion, we would remark that the Rings trans- 
ferred from the Papyrus to our Tables of Kings, have, 
where necessary, been marked with the letter p, those 
which are taken from the Royal Rings of Karnak or 
Abydos, with k or a. Those without any mark at all 
are such as are known from other miscellaneous, chiefly 
contemporaneous, monuments. 


C. 


MANETHO THE SEBENNYTE AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 

I. MANETHO’S PERSONAL CHARACTER. 

(See Appendix of Authorities, Part I.) 
“Q Ecypr! Egypt!” (it is said in one of the Hermetic 
books—the dialogue between Hermes Trismegistus 
and Aisculapius) “fables alone will be thy future his- 
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_ tory—wholly incredible to later generations ..... 
and nought but the letter of thy stone-engraved monu- 
ments will survive.” 

Manetho, the most distinguished historian, sage, and 
scholar of Egypt, has shared the fate of his country. The 
man, whom all our ancient authorities mention with re- 
spect—the historian, endowed, as the sober /Elian says®™, 
with consummate wisdom, is become almost a Mytho- 
logical personage, with whom we have ceased to connect 
any clear and definite idea of personality. His works, 
with the exception of a few fragments, have been swept 
away by the destructive hand of time, while his fair 
fame has been obscured by the frauds of later writers, 
usurping his name in order to give respectability to 
their own dreams—and by the indifference of modern 
commentators. Many even imagine they are exercising 
sound criticism, by placing him, as a liar and impostor, 
in the same category with those who have appropriated 
his name. The Egyptologers themselves, while con- 
vinced by the Monuments of the historical truth of his 
Royal annals (for their “ stone-engraved” word speaks 
too clearly in his favour), have hitherto denied him the 
poor amends for their injustice, of a serious attempt to 
restore those annals to order—a task, indeed, for the 
full accomplishment of which the means were as yet 
scarcely at hand. They have dearly paid the penalty 
of this negligence in their own works. The greater 
part of their historical errors and perplexities arise 
from the fact of their having begun to restore Egyptian 
Chronology and History, without any previous clear 
idea of the origin and value of our present Lists, and 
their connection with Manetho’s historical work. 

There is nothing more disheartening to the historian, 
nothing more unprofitable to the inquirer, than to be 


63 ZRlian, H. A. x. 16. We find all the passages upon Manetho 
tolerably complete, but as usual without critical method (in Fabr. 
Bibl. Gr. ii. 33.). 
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thrown back upon authorities, of whose historical per- 
sonality no definite idea can be formed. It is only 
where such a personal identity is clearly perceptible as 
to time, national feeling, education, and habits, that 
we can understand and appreciate his reports. We 
should then be able—as it would also be our duty—to 
distinguish between what was within, and what beyond 
his power to record. 

Now we believe that such an identity can be proved 
in the case of the Sebennyte. It certainly can only be 
brought home in its fullest extent to the mind, which 
he himself has led by the hand through the periods, 
monuments, and traditions of which he treats. We 
shall, therefore, again revert to this important matter 
of his Personality in the Fourth Book. We consider 
ourselves, however, already competent to point out to 
the reader the light in which his portrait should be 
contemplated. We shall, we trust, be able to put an 
end for the future to all possibility of confusion, on the 
part of any candid inquiries between the genuine and 
spurious Manetho. The settlement of this question at 
the outset is indispensable to the progress of all critical 
research in the field of Egyptian historical antiquity. 

Manetho is known to the ancients as a priest of Se- 
bennytus™, living in high estimation at the court of 
the first Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, surnamed Soter. 
When that King, in consequence of a vision, caused a 
colossal image to be brought from Sinope to Egypt, 
Timothy the Interpreter, and Manetho the Sebennyte 
were commissioned, as we learn from Plutarch, to exa- 
mine it. Their decision, that the God whom it represented 
was Serapis, the Osiris of the Lower World, or Pluto, 
induced the King to decree a temple and appropriate 
rites to that deity.” It is probable that Manetho also 

6 Put. de Is. et Os. c. 9. p. 354. W.: Mavedüc 6 Lebevvirne (read 
Zebevvürnc, from Semenut). 

65 Plut. de Is. et Os. c. 28. p. 362, and Wyttenbach on this passage. 
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lived under Ptolemy Philadelphus II., since the authors 
of the “ Apotelesmata” and the Book of Sothis (or the 
. Dogstar), who usurped his name—if they be not one and 
the same person—dedicated their forgery to that King. 
The title of High Priest of Heliopolis, ascribed to the 
genuine Manetho, is probably fictitious, and equally 
erroneous the statement in Suidas®, that he was, ac- 
cording to some, a Diospolitan. The same lexicographer 
ascribes to him the “ Apotelesmata,” in hexameter verse, 
the same, therefore, still extant. Here he appears 
already as a mythological personage. The sage and 
scholar could be a native of no other spot than the 
sacred Thebes, and must have lived and studied in that 
priestly city of ancient renown. It is self-evident that 
he belonged to the priestly caste. It is not impossible 
that he was High Priest of Egypt; but this rests on no 
authority but a variety of reading in Suidas®’, and the 
pretensions of the Pseudo-Manetho of the Dogstar. 

His Egyptian name was clearly Manethöth, that is, 
Ma’-n’-théth, “he who was given by 'Thoth.”® This 
would, in Old Egyptian, be pronounced Thothma, and 
when translated into Greek corresponds to the name 
Hermödotus or Hermodörus. The form Manethoth is 
still found in some passages of the extracts from the 
Lists, especially in the superscriptions.°” He is elsewhere 
called in these extracts Manethö— which may be con- 
sidered the most correct mode of writing it in Greek. 
Manethös again approaches to the Egyptian form. Ma- 
nethön is a complete Grecism. 

The Egyptian scholar evidently owes his high repu- 
tation to the merit of being the first who distinguished 
himself as a writer and critic upon religion and philo- 


66 Mavaldwc (read Marvedwc). 

67 Mavaidwc: rüc Alyurrov Apxıspevc (the other MSS. have iepeve 
Alyurrtov. 

68 Possibly Maienthoth, “beloved of Thoth,” [S.B.]. 

69 See the Appendix of Authorities, A. III. and notes, 
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sophy, as well as chronologyand history ; using the Greek 
language, but drawing his materials from native sources, 
especially the Sacred Books. That he was “skilled in 
Greek letters” we learn from Josephus, who had no 
great feeling in his favour—and the extracts given by 
that author from his writings display a good historical 
style. 


II. MANETHO THE SCRIBE. 


In the first chapter of this Section we have seen how 
closely history and doctrine were connected in the 
Sacred Writings of the Egyptians—that not only all the 
religious institutions of the country were embodied in 
their contents, but that they also formed a standard 
text-book of the Mythical Tradition of the primeval 
time, as well as of the real historical period. It is 
well known what a charm the study of Egyptian 
science and antiquity possessed for the great minds of 
Greece, and what efforts they made, especially after the 
time of Herodotus, to penetrate through the fantastic 
forms of their Gods and animal worship, to those mys- 
teries and ceremonies, in which they discerned a higher 
philosophy, and one more congenial totheirown. Egypt 
was to them the Sphinx, whose intellectual human 
countenance looked down upon them with an inquiring 
and perplexing gaze, and stimulated their efforts to solve 
the enigma of its animal body. Egypt was to them the 
primeval world—the given point, foreign yet akin to 
them, by which they were made conscious of their own 
existence in Universal History. They were dimly con- 
scious that by it might be lifted up the veil, which their 
own want of written tradition, and their all-powerful 
sense of the Beautiful, moulding every object according 
to its own ideal type, had thrown over the origin of 
their race and its religion. But Egypt remained a 
seven-fold sealed book to them. The errors of Hero- 
dotus they perceived, but found it difficult to correct. 
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Plato is the strongest proof of this. Whether he ever 
was in Egypt is doubtful—and the evidence on the 
affirmative side amounts to little more than such infer- 
ence as may be derived from his knowledge of Egyptian 
lore, and the pleasure he takes in alluding to the coun- 
try and its affairs. Certain it is, however, that he 
exerted himself to solve even its chronological problem, 
with which he had less sympathy than with its doctrines 
and ideas. But he never advances beyond very general, 
and clearly inaccurate, data. Even Aristotle, the pro- 
fessional scholar and historical critic, confined himself, 
as we shall see, to a vague statement concerning the 
age of Sesostris, the original author of the division into 
castes. 

It is certain, also, that before the era of the Ptolemies, 
no native work was accessible to the Greeks, either on 
the Doctrine, the Chronology, or the History of Egypt. 
Manetho undertook to supply the deficiency in regard 
to each of these branches, and thereby formed an epoch 
in the research of the Greeks, and of the Egyptians 
themselves. We shall first endeavour to establish his 
claims to this merit, in respect to his theological and 
philosophical works. 

“‘ Manetho, the Egyptian,” says Eusebius”, “ not only 
reduced the whole Egyptian history into a Greek form, 
but also their entire system of Theology, in his treatise 
entitled ‘The Sacred Book,’ as well as in other works.” 
Theodoret, in the second quarter of the 5th century, 
describes him as the author of a mythological work, 
or works, concerning Isis and Osiris, Apis and Sarapis, 
and the other Egyptian Deities.””! 

70 Euseb. Prep. Ev. Pro@m. ad lib. ii.: Häoav ev obv ray Alyv- 
rrıacı)v ioropiavy sig wAarog rüc EAAnrwv perelAnpe dwriic, iciwe re xat 
ra mepl rij¢ kar’ abroug Seodoyiag MaveBue 6 Alyurrug, Ey re 9 Eypayer 
iepg BibAy, Kal év Erépore abrov ovyypanpasır. 

7 Theodoret, Serm. ii. de Therapeut. (p. 753. vol. iv. ed. Schw.): 
Mavedwc öE ra wept “Iotdocg Kat ‘Ocipisog cat” Amidog xal Sapamdog «at 
tay dd\Awy Seay ray Alyurrivy EnvdoAoynoe. 
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Suidas ascribes to him “ physiological and astro- 
nomical works ;” the latter of which he distinguishes 
from the “ Apotelesmata,” although he considers these 
also as Manetho’s. The last circumstance is certainly 
suspicious. Yet Suidas, also, had access to genuine 
sources. Thus he quotes Manetho’s book on the “ Pre- 
paration of the Sacred Incense” (Kyphi), the genuine 
character of which, as we shall see in the sequel, 
admits of no doubt. And we know of no spurious 
work on Physiology or Astronomy, except the “ Apote- 
lesmata,” by the impostors who usurped his name. 
With regard to his physiological labours, however, we 
have other—probably better means of information. 

Diogenes Laertius, in the preface to his work, gives 
a description, unfortunately a very meagre one, of the 
Egyptian doctrine concerning the Gods and Justice 
(moral precepts and eivil institutions) according to 
Manetho and the younger Hecatzus of Abdera, the 
friend of Ptolemy Philadelphus.” As he had doubtless 
read and made extracts from Manetho, we may safely 
consider everything in the shape of matter of fact 
quoted by him as derived from that author. The title 
of the work—which Diogenes, it is probable, only knew 
through Hecateus—was “ A Compendium of Natural 
Philosophy.””® The description given of it by Diogenes 
is as follows :—“ The beginning (the first principle of 
things) is matter’*; from it the four elements afterwards 
separated themselves, and animals were formed. The 
Deities are the Sun and Moon—the former is named 
Qsiris, the latter, Isis. Their emblems are the Beetle, 
the Dragon (doubtless the Basilisk), the Hawk, and 
others. Statues and holy places are prepared for them, 
but the true form of God is unknown. The world had 
a beginning and is perishable—it is in the shape of a 


72 Diog. Laert. Prowm. §§ 10, 11. 
73 Tüv pvocay Erıropı). 74 "Apyxıv uev elvar vAny. 
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ball. The stars are fire, and earthly things are under 
their influence. The moon is eclipsed when it crosses 
the shadow of the earth. The soul endures and passes 
into other bodies. The rain is caused by a change in 
the atmosphere. Hecatzus and Aristagoras mention 
other physiological doctrines. They had laws also for 
Justice, which they ascribed to Hermes (Thoth). They 
paid divine honours to useful animals. They claim 
the invention of Geometry, Astrology and Arithmetic.” 

Although this meagre enumeration may not betray 
any profound conceptions of Egyptian wisdom, and 
Egyptian antiquities, but rather a homely, practical 
outline of the system—still, that very circumstance 
serves to mark more strongly the total contrast between 
the genuine Manetho, as known to the ancients, the 
priestly counsellor of the first Ptolemy, and the fantastic, 
dreamy, trifling impostor, with whom we shall hereafter 
become acquainted as the spurious Manetho. 

We have still, however, to consider one most im- 
portant authority relative to the contents of the theo- 
logical and philosophical writings of Manetho: namely, 
Plutarch’s valuable treatise on Isis and Osiris. Nothing 
can be better authenticated by the style, ideas, and 
evidence, than the genuine character of this work, 
composed by its author at Delphi, and dedicated to the 
High Priestess of that Temple, Kleia, who was likewise 
known from other authorities to have been his friend. 
Still it has not altogether escaped sceptical attack, owing 
to the very circumstance of its exhibiting so large an 
amount of Egyptian learning —a fact which cannot 
indeed be questioned. A critical survey of the purely 
Egyptian element of this system can indeed leave no 
reasonable doubt of its being mainly derived from the 
theological works of Manetho. This is proved, in some 
instances, by citation from those works on the part of 
other writers. In some again, Plutarch himself appeals 
to him by name. A critical review, therefore, of the 
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connection between the two authors will also tend to 
throw a valuable light on the history of each. 

Plutarch quotes “Manetho the Sebennyte, in express 
terms— but (according to his usual practice) without 
reference to any particular work—for the derivation of 
the Egyptian name, Zeus, Ammon —or rather Amun, as 
he correctly writes it. Manetho, he tells us, interprets 
the word as signifying the Hidden God.” IJamblichus 
gives the same interpretation—in every point of view 
a very rational and probable one—but without naming 
his authority.” 

Elian on the other hand specifically quotes Manetho 
in explanation of the reason why swine’s flesh was for- 
bidden to the Egyptian Priests. He states it to be, that 
whoever tastes sows’ milk is attacked with scurvy and 
leprosy“’ :—another very rational interpretation. Plu- 
tarch‘® quotes this circumstance likewise, as a reason 
why the Egyptians considered the hog an unholy (un- 
clean) animal. Manetho, therefore, must be his autho- 
rity, although not mentioned by him on this occasion. 
The reason may be, that he also gives another and a 
mystic reason for the prohibition — not derived from 
Manetho—namely, that at the New Moon the hog in- 
dulges his animal propensities. 

At the close of his work he explains with remarkable 
fulness of detail, and a liveliness of manner reflecting 

75 Plut. de Is. et Os. c. 9. p. 354. Tür roAAor vonlörrwv tov 
map Aiyunrioe övona Tov Acog elvaı rov AMOYN, 6 wapayovrec hpeic 
"Aunwva Atyonev, Mavedwc per 6 Zebevvurng TO Kexpuppévoy oleraı, Kal 
Thy kpufev tro raurnc OnAovadaı rijc dwräjc. 

76 Tamblichus de Mysteriis, viii. 3. p. 159. 

77 lien, H. A. x. 16: "Axovw de xat MareOdva (printed Mava- 
Owra) rov Alyixrwv, ooplag eig axpov EAnAakdra G&vdpa, eimeiv, dre 
yaXaxrog vielov yevoaperoc apa vrori prdarat Kal Aempac. 

78 Plut.1.i.c. 8. p. 353: ‘“Opotwe dé cai riv by aviepov Cao iryouv~ 
Tat’ wc näktora yap dxeverBar doxeti rig cednvnc HOLwovong, Kai rar ‚TO 
yala mivorvrwy E£&ardei ra owpara Aérpay Kal Pwpexac rpaxurnrac. 
Compare Procl. ad Hesiodum, ‘Hyep. v. 767: rv dé civ aviepov 
Alyvrrioi pao, dre nibeoı xaipeı koutropévng vro rov HAıov rij¢ LedH- 
rnc. See Wyttenbach upon this passage. 
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a deep interest on his subject, how the Kyphi, the sacred 
incense of the Egyptians, was prepared and mixed 
during the reading of the passage in the Sacred Books 
which referred to it. We have already observed that 
Suidas was acquainted with a special work of Manetho 
on the Kyphi. Plutarch expressly quotes his authority 
by name on two points of the greatest importance in 
the religious history of Egypt. One relates to the 
Egyptian names of Typhon, especially the most pro- 
minent and best authenticated—namely Seth.” An- 
other, Bebon, was, he remarks, generally held to belong 
not properly to Typhon, but to one of his attendants. 
He learned also from Manetho, that as the magnet is 
called the bones of Horus, so iron is called by the 
Egyptians “ the bones of Typhon.” °° 

We have already called attention to the fact that the 
abolition of human sacrifices marks a memorable epoch 
in the religious history of Egypt, and that it took place 
under the Old Empire. Manetho related, says Plutarch, 
that in Eilethyia (the city of the mother of Isis) the 
sacrifice of the so-called Typhoneans was performed 
during the dog-days®'—human sacrifices namely, when 
the ashes of the victims were scattered to the winds. 
This account is derived doubtless from Manetho’s work 
on “Archeology and Devotion.” Porphyry quotes 


79 Compare Plut. I. i. c. 49. p. 371. with c. 62. p. 376, from which 
we see that all the Egyptian names of Typhon are taken from 
Manetho: which in fact might have been expected. 

80 Plut. 1]. i. c. 62. p. 376. In all these passages the reading Mave- 
Owc is preferable to the two others Mavedos and Marvedwr. 

61 Plut. 1. i. c. 73. p. 380: "Ev EiAnOulac (already corrected by 
Marsham and Wyttenbach instead of Ié:fucac, which has no meaning 
at all) wédec Zürrac dvOpwrove xarerlumpacav, we Maréwe toropnke, 
Tugwriovg Kkadovyreg Kat Tv TEppav avrov Aikpovrec nparılov xat 
dtéoretpov. "AAN Toro uev Eöpäro pavépwe, cal KaG’ Eva kalpov Ev raic 
kuvaoy hyepaıc (a@ practice at variance with that of the sacrifice of 
the sacred animals, who in times of pestilence or other misfortune 
when prayers were unavailing, were led into a secret place, first fed, 
and then offered either as a sin-offering or for vengeance). 
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this same work to the following effect®?: “ Amosis 
abolished the practice of human sacrifices in Heliopolis. 
They were formerly performed to Hera (the mother of 
Isis). The victims were examined, and a seal was 
affixed to them, just as the calves ‘ without blemish’ 
are now examined and sealed. Three were sacrificed 
daily. Amosis ordered the same number of wax figures 
to be offered in their stead.” Thus it is explained why 
none of the extracts from Manetho’s historical work 
mention this custom, which was nevertheless well 
known to the ecclesiastical writers, and especially to 
Eusebius, the author of one of those extracts. Ma- 
netho had described it in one of his works on “ Ancient 
Theology.” It is also important in a critical estimate of 
the facts transmitted by Porphyry relative to Egyptian 
customs—(not his own philosophical interpretation 
and speculation )—for us to be aware that he knew and 
quoted the text of Manetho. Can it then be accidental 
that everything which has been quoted from the theo- 
logical works of Manetho by classical or ecclesiastical 
writers up to the time of Theodosius, indicates a man of 
sound reason and sobriety, and of extraordinary learning 
in the antiquities of his nation? That the dreamy and 
necromantic works which have been attributed to him 
by later writers were entirely unknown to them? And 
would this same man, by altering the Lists of Kings, 
which we have now authentic proof he had before him, 
have stamped himself as a deceiver or an empiric? Or 
shall we make him responsible for the mistakes of 
epitomists and copyists, and the forgeries of later im- 
postors? 

82 Porphyr. de Abst. p. 199. R.: KareAvoev Ev 'HAwv were rife 
Alyvrrov rov rüc avdpwroxroviac vépov “Apworc, we naprupei Mavedwc 
év ro wept dpyaiopov kal evoebeiac. ‘EOvorro de ry “Hpg: Kal edoxınadorro 
xadarep ot Cyrovpevor xahapoı pooxat Kal avoppayılduevor' Edvorro O€ Tijc 
hpuépac rpeic, avd’ wy xnpivoug éxéXevoev 6" Apwore Tove taove anorideodaı. 

83 Euseb. Prep. Evan. iv. 16. Compare Theodoret, Serm. vii., 
de Therapeut. p. 895. vol. iv. ed. Schweig. 
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iI. MANETHO THE HISTORIAN, AND HIS WORK. 


WE possess a better knowledge of this branch of his 
learned labours, than of the former. We have several 
passages in Josephus, translated literally from his cele- 
brated historical work, the title of which was “ Three 
books of Egyptian History.” It was in a narrative 
form, written in good Greek, and derived, according to 
his own statement, from the Egyptian records. Popular 
legends and ballads too he did not disregard, but in 
such cases, as Josephus himself admits, he did not 
conceal the sources of his information. We know like- 
wise from the same testimony, that he refuted and 
corrected the statements of Herodotus in many par- 
ticulars. When, however, some late writers®* quote a 
special work of Manetho against Herodotus, it may be 
questioned whether more can here be understood than 
an extract from his text—prepared perhaps for their 
own purposes by critical commentators on the Greek 
historian. 

It will be matter of less difficulty, with the assistance 
of the Turin Papyrus, to render the plan of his work 
intelligible. It was without doubt strictly Egyptian. 
The first volume contained the series of ante-historical 
Dynasties, prior to the thirty of the Egyptian Empire, 
commencing with the Dynasties of the Gods, and ending 
with those of mortal Kings. Then followed the first 
eleven historical Dynasties. The second volume began 
with the 12th and ended with the 19th. The third 
comprised the last eleven. This division is not exactly 
that of the three Empires, for the Old Empire closed 
with the third King of the 13th Dynasty, and the 
New began with the 18th. Yet it is impossible to 
overlook, in the arrangement of Manetho, the character 
of a genuine, historical, and artistic plan. As a purely 


& Eustath. ad Il. X. p. 857.: Mavedwv év roic mpöc ‘Hpddoror. 
Etym: M. Acovroxöpog‘ Mavedwv év rp mpöc "Hpodoror. 
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historical division of the thirty Dynasties, that above 
hinted at—into three books of ten Dynasties each— 
might seem, on external grounds, the most natural. 
The reason why Manetho preferred a different method 
is not difficult to perceive. The last brilliant epoch of 
the Old Empire was the 12th Dynasty. The King, in 
whom the historian recognised the Hero of the Sesostrid 
Legends, belonged to it. The third King of the 13th 
Dynasty, as has been intimated, lost Memphis and his 
throne by the irruption of the shepherds. Then suc- 
ceeded a period of national degradation, extending over 
a long series of ages. Royal Egyptian Houses con- 
tinued indeed to reign at Thebes and Xois, but tributary 
and powerless. A long and arduous struggle ensued 
after this period of humiliation and oppression ; but 
the Holy City of the Empire was not reconquered, and 
the Empire restored, till the 18th Dynasty. One of its 
later Kings entirely freed the frontiers from the occupa- 
tion of the Hyksos. From the 19th Dynasty sprang 
finally Sesostris-Ramesses, the Hero of the New Empire, 
who avenged the shame of Egypt on Asia. As Ma- 
netho began his second book with the 12th Dynasty, its 
narrative opened with the glorious exploits of his Se- 
sostris, and closed with those of the King he calls the 
great Ramesside. ‘The third book opened with the 
20th Dynasty, the commencement of which is a com- 
paratively flourishing epoch, and closed with the 30th, 
the last King of which, the younger Nectanebo, is the 
last indigenous ruler of Egypt. Syncellus, in his-im- 
portant passage on Manetho’s historical work®, states 
in precise terms that this was really its conclusion. 
This alone would be sufficient proof of the spuriousness. 
of the 31st Dynasty, which still retains a place in our 
epitome, and contains the last three Persian Kings— 
Ochus, Arses, and Darius Codomannus. But the num- 


85 Chronog. p. 52. Appendix of Authorities, A. I. A tablet dis- 
covered by M. Mariette at Tanis, dated in the reign of Ramesses II. 
mentions 400 years from the Shepherd King Nubti to that mo- 
narch. Rev. Arch., 1865, p. 169—190. 
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ber, thirty, is evinced by various other arguments to be 
the genuine one of Manetho. 

We shall now take a close survey of the details of 
his historical system. 


IV. MANETHO’S PRIMEVAL CHRONOLOGY.® 


WE are indebted to Eusebius, the Armenian, for the 
only certain knowledge we possess of this introductory 
portion of the first book. His corresponding extract of 
Syncellus is derived from the Pseudo-Manetho’s work 
on the Dog-star. 

Manetho, according to Eusebius, computed the whole 
period at 24,900 years. It was divided under three 
general heads—the dominion of Gods, Heroes, and Manes. 

1. The Dominion of Gods was divided into seven sec- 
tions, at the head of each of which was a different deity. 
The order is Vulcan, Helios, Agathodemon (i. e. Phtah, 
Ra, and Num, the Chnumis or Kneph of the Greeks and 
Romans). Then the four still preserved in the Papyrus 
—Chronus, Osiris, Typhon, Horus (i.e. Seb, Usiri, 
Seth, Hor). We can thus restore with certainty the 
first three reigns of, the Papyrus. 

2. The Dominion of Demi-Gods. Eusebius calls the 
last of the rulers who succeeded the Great Gods—but 
whom he omits more nearly to specify—Bytis. Ac- 
cording to Iamblichus, Bitys (or Bitis, which is clearly 
the same name) was a prophet of Ammon, the King, 
i.e. Hyk, Ammon’s peculiar title. He interpreted the 
religious books of Hermes.” Here we have a being 
compounded of the Demi-God, the Hero, and the Pro- 
phet. Hermes-Thoth, decidedly an Egyptian God, was 
also the interpreter of the Divine Word, and the minis- 
ter and assistant of Ammon. We might therefore be 
entitled to consider Bitys as the last of the Heroes, were 


86 Appendix of Authorities, A. II. 
87 Iambl. de Myster. viii. 5. ix. 7. See Zoega de Obeliscis, p. 49. 
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it not for two subsequent notices of the heroic age. It 
may hence be assumed that Manetho made the Inferior 
Deities succeed the seven Great Gods. This is clearly 
the case, not only in the Pseudo-Manetho, where they 
are called Demi-Gods, but also in the Papyrus. We 
shall call them Inferior Deities. In the sequel Eusebius 
comprises the whole period ending with Bitys, under 
the Dominion of the Gods, and says that according to 
Manetho it lasted 13,900 years. There are consequently 
still 11,000 years remaining. This number, in fact, 
results with tolerable exactness from the following cal- 
culation :— 


Heroes’. : . 1255 yeas 
Other Kings . ; . 1817 
30 Memphite Kings . . 1790 
10 Thinite . ‘ . 850 
Rule of Manes and Heroes . 5813 
Sum total . : . 11,025 


No essential error therefore is to be found in the 
individual numbers. Still it is quite evident that the 
last number is not in its right place. The expression 
“ Reign of Manes and Heroes” is inaccurate, for the 
Heroes immediately succeed the Gods. Eusebius, after 
mentioning Bitys, introduces the former with these 
words: “ After the Gods, the Heroes ruled 1255 years.” 
And this must necessarily be the proper order; for the 
term Manes implies Mortals. It is difficult in fact to 
discover the old Egyptian idea conveyed by the expres- 
sion, Heroes. Heroes, in the strict sense of the word, 
that is to say, Sons of Gods, born of mortal mothers, 
were, as we learn from Herodotus, confirmed by the 
Egyptian Monuments, entirely unknown to this people. 
The expression is used therefore in the sense of Demi- 
Gods. This same expression occurs in the extracts of 
the historical period, in the opening of which it is said 
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that the reign of Menes succeeded that of the ‘Manes 
and Demi-Gods.” The Manes seem to have represented 
such Kings of the primeval time, as were strictly speaking 
classed as mortal, but who nevertheless were held in 
peculiar respect from being the ancestors of individual 
tribes, as the Pittris were of the Indians for example. 
In the ancient Registers they are especially characterised 
by the expression Makhru or Khruma, the Justified, the 
Perfect. This indeed is a common title of deceased 
persons; yet to some of the Kings of the historical 
period it is evidently assigned as a mark of distinction. 
The case may be the same with the Manes. They may 
at least be considered as Kings of the oldest historical 
legends, belonging however not to the history of Gods, 
but of Mortals—the Kings of the primeval times. 

The Demi-Gods or Heroes were probably also again 
divided into two classes—the period of the former 
lasted 1255 years. Eusebius united the period of the 
latter to the dominion of the Manes, probably in the 
way of supplement, having found them necessary to 
make up the eleven centuries. Those Manes then 
form the transition to historical kings, but were not 
Kings of the Empire of Egypt, for the ancestor of these 
last was Menes, who united the Upper and Lower 
Country. They may rather be classed as provincial 
Princes prior to the union, which raised Memphis to the 
rank of second city in the Empire, next to the primeval 
sacred Thebes, and eclipsed Abydos. Menes himself 
was of the Thinite race, and the Thinites are really the 
last in our series. Before (or conjointly with them) 
there were of course Kings of Lower Egypt, and these 
are here described as Memphites, according to the later 
mode of expression; inaccurately, however, for Menes 
was the founder of the city of Memphis. Thus, as the 
former Thinites were the ancestors of Menes, so were 
the latter probably the ancestors of the oldest Memphite 
Kings of the Empire, who, on the extinction of the 
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Thinite race in the male line, at the close of the second 
century of the history of the Empire, ascended the 
Throne of Egypt. But in Eusebius “ other Kings,” who 
are said to have reigned 1817 years, precede both those 
Dynasties of Primeval Memphite and Thinite Kings. 
These were, likewise, it may be assumed, provincial 
Kings of the primeval history—probably Thebans. 

The following therefore may be considered as the 
substance of Manetho’s system :— 


1. Dominion of Gods in two divisions, 
the first of which ended with 
Horus, the second with Bitys - 13,900 years. 
2. Dominion of Heroes in two divisions 1,255 
3. Heroes and Kings of the primeval 
Race—transition from divine to 
human history - - - - 5,813 
4. Purely human history — provincial 


Princes: 
a. Kings without particular 
notices (of Thebes?) - 1817 
6. Thirty Memphites (Lower 3 957 
Egypt) - - - 1790 ; 


c. Ten Thinites s - 350 
Sum total - 24,925 years. 


Neither the numbers for the dominion of Gods, nor 
the sum of their periods, or of those of the Manes and 
Heroes, nor the sums of the whole, make up an astro- 
nomical cycle. As regards the historical period, it 
remains a question whether its three divisions were 
really consecutive, or whether the last was wholly or 
partially contemporary with the first. Manetho com- 
puted them in the former way. It may be assumed a 
settled point in history, that Egyptian tradition, prior 
to Menes, admitted one Dynasty of Kings in Lower 
Egypt, and one at least, perhaps two, in Upper Egypt, 
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during a period of from two to four thousand years. 
The race of Menes succeeds these Dynasties. They are 
perfectly distinct from the mythological Kings, whose 
history is connected rather with that of the Gods. 
Egypt appears on the stage of history from the very 
beginning as an Empire formed out of the Upper and 
Lower Country. The country itself is generally called 
‘the two Countries.’ The title of their Kings down to 
the latest period ran thus — Lord of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. The Hebrew name of Egypt, Mizraim, i.e. the 
two Misr, contains a similar allusion. 

There is but one ground on which it could become a 
matter of doubt how far those dates of primeval Egyp- 
tian history may have been preserved in their genuine 
form — how far they may not have been tampered with 
by Judaizing Christians. Eusebius proposes an expe- 
dient for reducing this sum of nearly 25,000 years to 
2206, by reckoning each year as a month — in order to 
bring them within the period, which, according to the 
Septuagint, intervened between the Creation and the 
Flood (2242 years). But we shall see that the Byzan- 
tine writers taxed him with a total misapprehension of 
the deeper import of the ancient traditions; nor can 
he indeed be considered as altogether serious in his pro- 
posed reduction ; otherwise he would not have allowed 
such dates as 350 years for one race of ten Thinite 
Kings to maintain their ground. For after he had so 
reduced the number of years, the whole ten Kings, who 
formed one Dynasty, would not have reigned altogether 
thirty years, that is, not half the time of the reign of 
Menes, their own descendant. 

But even admitting (contrary to all critical pro- 
bability) any such theory to have entered as an element 
into Manetho’s Chronology — still the following points 
remain historically certain — that as regards the human 
period, the old Egyptian tradition recognised historical 
royal families, and individual sovereigns prior to Menes. 
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They were separated from the divine founders of the 
nation by the sacred princes of the primeval times, who 
were said to have reigned several thousand years. No 
family name however is assigned to their more ancient 
sovereigns — they may therefore have been elective 
monarchs, chosen by the Priests —a form still main- 
tained, as remarked in our first chapter, in later his- 
torical times. But as regards the purely Mythological 
Dynasties, there is no reason to believe that Manetho 
reduced the period of the Gods, still less the whole 
period prior to Menes, to Sothiac cycles, of 1461 years 
each, or to any other class of Egyptian astronomical 
periods. 
V. THE THIRTY DYNASTIES OF MANETHO. 

WE now proceed to a review of the Thirty Dynasties 
of Manetho, which formed the real scope and substance 
of his history. For nothing warrants our assuming 
that his actual narrative commenced prior to Menes. 
That narrative is no longer extant, with the exception 
of a few extracts in Josephus; his Lists however we 
still possess. We know from the Papyrus that this 
synoptical form of exposition was the old Egyptian 
method. The Lists handed down to us by Africanus 
and Eusebius give but the names of the Kings in each 
Dynasty, and not always these — with a notice of their 
et of reign without months and days. In Josephus 

owever we find the old Egyptian computation by years 
and months — and a notice containing even the days is 
still preserved in these extracts. Traces are also found 
of still further details, such as the affinity of the Kings 
with their predecessors, and even their physical consti- 
tution. All this shows that Manetho, according to the 
custom of his country, appended to his historical text 
Lists constructed after the Grecian fashion, in a narra- 
tive and critical form, or incorporated them in sections 
with his history. The Chronographers were contented 
to epitomize these Lists. They added to them however 
here and there historical remarks culled from the body 
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of the work. These Lists now occupy but a few pages; 
and it is difficult to understand how they could ever 
have been confounded with Manetho’s own work in 
three volumes. | 

Our history of the Jewish and Christian school of 
Egyptian research will show that these Lists really were 
accurately epitomized and correctly transmitted, though 
frequently corrupted by copyists, and in some places by 
interpolations, partly through misunderstanding, partly 
with wilful intent. Conclusive proof of the fact, how- 
ever, can only be the result of the historical investigation 
which will form the subject of the next two books. 

The question we have here to consider is—do these 
Lists contain a continuous Chronology? and if not, have 
we access to any key to their chronological application ? 
As preliminary to a right understanding of this impor- 
tant point, we shall here present our readers with a 
concise epitome of the thirty Dynasties. We shall 
cite none but the most celebrated names, omitting 
entirely the years of individual reign. The complete 
succession and critical commentary of the series will 
be reserved for the following volume. Our present 
object is to represent the genealogy and chronology of 
each Dynasty in as condensed a shape as possible. We 
shall first give the text of Eusebius according to the 
Armenian version, and then as cited by Syncellus. An 
Epilogus containing the sum total of the numbers in the 
first two volumes is appended as a general rule, by the 
epitomists—in the Armenian version for Eusebius—by 
Syncellus for both. But these sums do not tally with 
the actual dates. In the third volume, the sum total 
for Eusebius is wanting altogether: for Africanus, Syn- 
cellus gives but the sum of the years of reign. The 
number and succession of the Kings in this volume how- 
ever is as completely, as it is correctly, preserved in the 
monuments, so that the missing sum total may safely be 
supplied from the existing numbers. 
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FIRST VOLUME OF MANETHO 




















NUMBER OF THE KINGS 


DYNASTY 
Afr. “Bus. 
I. Thinites e e = 
IL. Thinites a= 
III. Memphites. . _ 
IV. Memphites . = 


V. Elephantinsans . 


VL Memphites . 


VII. Memphites . 
VOL. Memphites . 


IX. Heracleopolitans . 


X. Heracleopolitans . 
XI, Diospolitans . 


Sum 


. 126 (136) 
Epilogus. 192 
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(I—XI. DYNASTY.) 





Sum TOTAL OF THE YEARS REIGNED 





NAMES AND EVENTS 


Synoellus 
Eusebius Afr. Bua. 





(1) Menes: warlike 
expeditions. 

(2) Athothis: palace 
at Memphis. 

(4) ) 1 oepaee, Pyra- 


228 (258) | 253 252 | 
(2) Kaiechus: wor- 
ship of the sacred 
Oxen, and the Goat 
of Mendis, 
(3) Binothris: suc- 


un in the female 


@) ~ Sesorthus : stone 
used in buildi 
ee in t e 
art ‚of At me- 


diein 

(2 Su his: largest 
Su 

N Suphis. 


197 (188) | — 198 


448 274 — 


le Menkeres. 

Nephercheres. 

— 248 100 7—9) Menkeres, 
Tankeres, Onnus. 
‘3 3. Phius—Methu- 


a he (100 
—M Menthemphic > 
6. Nitocris: sixth Py- 
ramid. 
Names wanting. 
Names wanting. 
Names wanting: ex- 
cept that of the 
first, the Tyrant 
Achthoes. 
185 —_ — Names wanting. 
43 _ _ Names wanting. 





2267 70D.| 1876(1907) 
2300 


2300 Y. 
and 70 D. (and 75 D. 
in Sync.) 
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SECOND VOLUME OF MANETHO 


NUMBER OF THE KIXGS 


DYNASTY 


XIL Diospolitans 


XIII. Diospolitans 
XIV. Xoites 





XV, Shepherd Kings 


6. — a 
Shepherd Kings} Diospolitans | Diospolitans 





XVI. Other Shepherd 32 5 5 
Kings . . Thebans Thebans 

XVII. Other Shepherd 43 4 4 
Kings . .|(“andasmany| Shepherds Shepherds 

Thebans Zu 

VIII. Diospolitans . 16 . 14 14 

XIX. Diospolitans . 6 5 5 
Sum. 246 171 171 
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(XII—XIX. DYNASTY). 





Sum TOTAL OF THE YEARS REIGNED 


Eusebius NAMES AND EVENTS 


Armen. Syncellus 


1. Amenemes. 
2. Sesonchosis. 
3. Amenemes II. 
160 182 (245) 182 (245) 4. Sesostris, the great 
conqueror. 
. Lamares, built the 
Labyrinth. 
453 453 453 ’ Names wanting. 
184 484 184 (484) Names wanting. 


The Phoenicians took 
Memphis, and built 
284 250 250 a fortress in the 
Nome of Sethroitis. 
-1. Salatis. 


518 190 190 "Names wanting. 


151 103 103 Names wanting. 


1. Amös (Moses). 
3. Amenöphtbis. 

6. Misphramuthosis. 
7. Tuthmosis. 

8. Amendphis. 

9. Orus. 

15. Ramesses. 

16. Amenophath. 


1. Sethus. 

2. Rapsaces. 

3. Amenephthes. 
4, Ramesses. 

5. Ammenemmes. 
6. Thuoris (Ilium). 


259-+x 817 (348) 825 (328) 
(348) 


204 (209) 162 (194) 194 
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THIRD VOLUME OF MANETHO 













NUMBER OF THE KINGS 
DYNASTY Eusebius 


Armen. Syncellus 









12 12 
7 7 
XXII, Bubastites 3 3 
XXIIL Tanites. . 3 3 
XXIV. Saite . 1 1 
XXV. Ethiopians 8 8 
9 9 
8 8 
1 1 
5 (4) 5 (4) 
8 8 


55 (64) 55 (54) 
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(XX—XXX. DYNASTY). 





SUM OF THE YEARS REIGNED 


Eusebius NAMES AND EVENTS 





Names wanting. 
( 1. Smendes. 
. Psusennes. 
. Nephercheres, 
. Amenöphthis, 
. Osochör 
Prinsches; 
Psusennes. 


114 (130) 


116 (120) 


CO DO DORI ND Om & 
2 
+ 
or 
B 


Bokchoris burnt alive 
by Sabakön. 

1. Sabakön. 
.N echaö. 


" Nechag T I. 





150, 6 M. 173 (165) 


168 (168) 
(167) 





Psammecherites, 
. Cambyses. 
. Darius. 
. Xerxes. 
4. Artaxerxes, 
8. Darius, the son of 
Xerxes, 
us, 
ponies 


Hm CO BS mt SO 00 I OT pm Co tO} 
= 
in 


124, 4M. 120, 4M. 


8. Peammalhik 
4. Nepherites, 
1. Nectanebo. 


3. Nectanebo U. 


| 
| 
| 
“| 
“ki 


839, 2M. 823 (815) 
(859, 2M.) | (817) 8M. 
1050 (1041) = 


ee ene cee i ee 8 eee 
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We have this advantage in dealing with the dates in 
Eusebius, that they have been transmitted to us through 
two independent channels—the Armenian translation of 
the Chronicle, and the comparative table of the Mane- 
thonian Dynasties in Syncellus. The close correspon- 
dence in the substance of the two documents affords 
however a striking proof that Syncellus has done Euse- 
bius no injustice, in stigmatising him not only as super- 
ficial, but as having intentionally falsified the Lists, in 
order to force them into harmony with his own synchro- 
nistic system. The most conclusive evidence of the jus- 
tice of this impeachment will be derived from the monu- © 
ments and the Greek authorities to be examined in our 
Third Book. For the 24th, 25th, and 26th Dynasties 
Eusebius has in each case 44 years. This number rests 
on no authentic basis except in the case of the 25th 
Dynasty, from which it has obviously been transferred 
by oversight to the others. In the 22nd he gives three 
Kings with 49 years, instead of nine (all of which may 
be pointed out on the monuments), with 116 or 120 years. 
Here the reason is still more palpable. He found the 
names of but three Kings in Africanus, and overlooked 
the fact, that the others were enumerated although 
without names, according to the date of their succes- 
sion, and were comprised in the sum total of the years 
of reigns. We are bound therefore to regard his la- 
bours with the greatest mistrust, and to pronounce it a 
most uncritical course to quote him, as is the custom of 
many, as a competent authority in spite of this delin- 
quency, whenever it suits their purpose. Every page of 
the next two books corroborates the justice of this stigma. 
Regarding the whole number of Kings, and the sums 
total of their years of reign, the statements vary. The 
former fluctuate between 300, 350, and 500; while the 
sum of the whole period from Menes down to the ninth 
year prior to tle conquest of Egypt by Alexander the 
Great ranges between 4900 and 5400 years. 
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VI. THE CHRONOLOGY FROM MENES TO ALEXANDER, ACCORDING TO 
MANETHO. 


THE above expression—sum total of the years of reign 
—was used advisedly. Does it however necessarily 
imply that all the Dynasties were consecutive? If the 
empire was divided, the Dynasties enthroned in different 
portions of its territory must have been entered in Lists 
of this nature in consecutive order. Here however, re- 
verting to a remark made at the close of our commen- 
tary on the Turin Papyrus, we must further inquire 
‘ — what right have we to assume that the sum of the 
reigns in one and the same Dynasty must necessarily 
coincide with the duration of that Dynasty? Suppose 
we had Lists of the Roman Emperors from Severus to 
Theodosius unaccompanied by historical illustrations— 
should we not be justified in making the sum of their 
reigns tally with the real time which elapsed between 
the two Emperors? And yet this would involve a very 
serious error. But who (it might be rejoined) would 
in such a case ever think of adding up the sums? No 
one certainly, who had a purely chronological object in 
view. Cannot we however imagine a system in which 
the years of reign of each individual member of a family 
who may have reigned during a longer or shorter 
period either in succession, or conjointly with each 
other—may have been consecutively reckoned up—but 
where an historical key was also annexed, by which the 
true time the whole family reigned might be ascertained ? 
Such a method indeed is the natural one, where the 
dynastic principle of arrangement, in the form of Lists, 
constitutes the basis of the system. Upon this principle 
it is by no means impossible that the collective number 
of years which a family reigned should be inserted from 
the first into the Lists of the Old Empire, by way of 
authenticating the individual years. It is however more 
probable that this mode of calculation was first made in 
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the New Empire for the two others. The key to the 
real chronology was perhaps originally preserved in 
chronological and historical works, which in the lower 
ages of the New Empire were either lost or forgotten. 
It is however certain that in Manetho’s Lists, joint 
reigns are nowhere indicated; yet the monuments prove 
them to have been frequent in the Old Empire (for ex- 
ample in the 12th Dynasty). 

It would certainly be somewhat surprising had Ma- 
netho given such a statement of the sums total of all 
the years of reign in the case of any family of the New 
Empire. As Lists of Kings of the two preceding 
periods were in existence at its commencement, it must 
also have possessed historical registers. Civilisation 
and literature were never again interrupted in Egypt 
from that time to the fall of the Roman Empire, and 
Manetho lived in the flourishing age of the Ptolemies. 
But what authority have we for supposing that the 
Lists of the New Empire in their present form and 
with their present sums, are the work ‘of Manetho? 
May they not be a digest of extracts from the historical 
work, or, as the form of the Lists is clearly according 
to primitive Egyptian practice, may they not have been 
enlarged, by interpolating the names of Kings (friends 
or foes who reigned contemporarily) out of the same 
work, and their chronology have thus been corrupted? 
Some light will be thrown upon the question in our 
inquiry concerning the Christian schools of Mane- 
thonian criticism ; its complete settlement however 
can only be obtained through a careful analysis of the 
monuments. 

As regards the rule of succession in the New Empire, 
it may here be assumed, as demonstrated, that no two 
Dynasties, from the 18th tothe 30th, were contemporary. 
This fact is admitted by all Egyptologers, an admission 

8 The contemporaneity of the 25th and 26th in its commencement 
is asserted by some chronologers. [S. B.] 
VOL. I. H 
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very creditable to their love of truth, when we consider 
how perplexing they must have found the great exten- 
sion of the period of the New Empire which resulted 
from it. That period we shall here but cursorily re- 
mark, comprised as nearly as possible 1300 years. 

When however the Egyptologers of the school of 
Champollion, following the steps of their master, infer 
from this, that there were no contemporary reigns 
whatever in Manetho; and consequently that the 
Dynasties of the Middle Empire must be considered as 
consecutive, such conclusion is at least premature. Any 
inference drawn from the state of the New Empire as 
to other previous periods with which it had no sort of 
analogy were obviously as illogical, as if, after the loss 
of our history, some future German investigator should 
argue from the Lists of Dynasties of German Princes of 
the 19th century in Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Wurtemburg, that the “ pretended” former Dynas- 
ties of Suabian, Frank, and Saxon kings, “ of the Mytho- 
logical time,” either never existed at all, or, if they did, 
must of necessity have been contemporary. To this may 
be added that not one of them attempted, nor did any 
English critic, to arrange the chronology prior to the 
New Empire according to Manetho. But we prefer an 
appeal to himself. Syncellus has preserved for us his 
own statement as to the duration of the Empire, which 
he described in 80 Dynasties. This most remarkable 
passage, hitherto so strangely overlooked, runs as fol- 
lows ?__— 

“The period of the hundred and thirteen genera- 
tions,” described by Manetho in his three volumes, 
comprises a sum total of three thousand five hundred 
and fifty-five years.” 

This can only be borrowed from Manetho himself, for 
N 8 Syncell. Chronog. p. 52. D. See the Appendix of Authorities, 

wide 


© Teveal. 
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it no way agrees with the canon or computations of 
Syncellus. Neither can there have been any mistake 
in the transcript; for he reckons the 3555 years, from 
“about the 15th” (it should be the 9th) year before 
Alexander, the year in which the younger Nectanebo 
died (mentioned by himself in this passage, as being 
the last King described by Manetho, the last Pharaoh 
of the Egyptian race)—(in Syncellus the 5147th year 
of the world)—up to the year of the world 1586 (it 
should be 1593). He then proceeds to base upon these 
data a calculation, to which we shall revert in our 
analysis of the Christian chronographers. As the 16th 
century of the world falls according to him, prior to the 
Flood, he calculates without hesitation how many of 
those 3555 years must be deducted “for the Time 
which was not,” in order to obtain a dry foundation, 
for commencing his fabric of Egyptian Chronology, 
after the confusion of tongues with Mizraim, whom the 
Egyptians strangely enough called Menes. This silly 
calculation in itself no way concerns us. It acquires, 
however, the utmost importance, first, as a guarantee 
that the above chronological number is the result of 
no textual error. In the second place, it proves that 
number to have been neither invented by Syncellus, nor 
concocted in any other quarter to favour some parti- 
cular system by tampering with the text of Manetho: 
for it does not tally with any system of the Christian 
fathers or chronologers. We may venture to assert, 
that the numbers of Manetho have been transmitted 
to us quite as correctly as those of the Canon of 
Ptolemy. 

It may therefore be held as established, that Manetho 
assigned to the Egyptian Empire, from Menes to the 
death of the younger Nectanebo, a period of 

‘‘ Three thousand five hundred and fifty-five years.” 
Syncellus may have found this notice in a section of the 
Epitome of Africanus, the rest of which he did not 

H 2 
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copy—for we know Africanus only through him. Per- 
haps he found the statement in but one of the editions 
or transcripts of the Lists of Manetho, which he men- 
tions as having collated. He may even have had 
Manetho’s historical work, either a part or the whole of 
it before him, just as easily as he could the List of 
Kings of Eratosthenes, which his predecessors had 
neglected. 

We have, therefore, on the same authority, in the sum 
total of all the Dynasties of Manetho, from 1500 to 2000 
years more than Manetho himself assigned as the du- 
ration of the Egyptian history within the 30 Dynasties. 
Consequently the summing up of the Dynasties is not 
the work of Manetho. 

This main point being settled, the question forces it- 
self upon us, what Dynasties composed the historical 
series for the Chronology? Which of them were co- 
temporaneous? Manetho must have stated this in his 
historical work. The answer to these questions, as 
already seen, may perhaps be found in the Turin 
Papyrus; and to the following effect—the duration of 
the Old and Middle Empires is 3555 years according 
to Manetho, minus the 1300 years (nearly), which he 
assigned to the New Empire (Dynasties 18—30)—in 
round numbers about 2250. But how is this number 
to be reconciled with those of the individual Dynasties? 
Moreover, are we sure that Manetho’s dates, for the 
duration of the Empire from Menes to the expulsion of 
the Shepherd Kings from Memphis, was given on suffi- 
cient authority? The monuments may prove to us that 
the earlier Dynasties contained historical Kings—and 
it is admitted to be proved for the 4th Dynasty—but 
the monuments can neither give, nor make up for, the 
_ want of a Chronology when it no longer exists. 

-Is it possible to find this chronological key in the 
researches of the Alexandrian critics? They were the 
fathers of the Old Chronology—the Ptolemies were 
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their patrons—the Egyptian archives were open to 
them. They had therefore great advantages over 
Manetho in both respects. The extent and superiority 
of their intellectual powers, their acquaintance with the 
chronological researches of other great nations, and 
their extensive general learning, together with the pre- 
vious work of such men as Manetho, must have more 
than compensated for their total or comparative igno- 
rance of the language and ancient literature of Egypt. 
Alexandria itself must have been full of learned Egyp- 
tian Pundits or Sacred Scribes, and Diczarchus, Erato- 
sthenes and Apollodorus were no Wilfords. They were 
even, comparatively, far more learned than the other- 
wise highly estimable Presidents of the Oriental Society, 
Sir William Jones and Colebrooke. 

It is impossible that Grecian men of letters, some of 
them of the school of Aristotle, critics and commenta- 
tors, whose ingenuity has never been surpassed, could 
be deceived or satisfied with the Egyptian method of 
computation. 

But did they institute researches into the Old Egyp- 
tian Chronology, and are their labours preserved to 
us? On the latter point at least, considerable doubts 
may be entertained. For not only did Diodorus learn 
little or nothing from them, but modern investigators, 
far superior to the uncritical Sicilian, seem to have been 
so certain of not finding anything there, that they have 
never even sought for it. Perhaps however the fact 
may be the very reverse. 

Before passing on to the Greeks, a few remarks must 
be devoted to the other Egyptian chronologers or his- 
torians mentioned by the ancients. 


VII. THE SUCCESSORS OF MANETHO — PTOLEMY, APION, CH/EREMON, 
HERAISKUS. 


MANETHO’s excellence as an historian is reflected in 
the clearest light through the monuments which are now 
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made accessible to us. But it is also traceable in the 
advancement of Egyptian archeology among the Alex- 
andrians, to which he so mainly contributed; and will 
become still more apparent from the insignificance of 
the investigators of those of his countrymen, who, fol- 
lowing his example, composed such works on the Chro- 
nology of their nation. 

The earliest of these writers, concerning whom we 
possess any information, is Ptolemy, a Priest of Mendes 
probably also of the times of the Ptolemies; having 
been quoted by Apion, the contemporary of Josephus. 
According to Tatian and Clemens”! he wrote three 
Books on Chronology, in which he endeavoured to bring 
the history of the Kings of Egypt into harmony with 
the primitive Greek annals, and apparently even with 
the starting point of the J ewish annals. According to 
him Amosis who captured Avaris reigned cotempo- 
raneously with Inachus, and in his reign also Moses led 
the children of Israel out of Egypt. This is all that 
we know concerning Ptolemy. 

Apion, who appeals to him, is a personage of greater 
notoriety, both among Greeks and Romans. He lived 
in the Ist century of the Christian era, was a native of 
the little Oasis, and consequently a Libyan (son of one 
Posidonius), but obtained his naturalisation at Alex- 
andria, and took the name of Pleistonikes, “the most 
victorious.” His vast powers of antiquarian trifling 
were as proverbial as his conceit. He wrote four books 
—possibly more—on Egyptian history, occupied chiefly, 
perhaps exclusively, with descriptions of its curiosities 
and wonders. His Grecian scholarship was of the same 
profound description. His great discovery concerning 
Homer, of which he boasted excessively, characterises 
better than any other trait the man, who, on account of 
his Hellenic erudition, begged the right of citizenship 
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of many of the Grecian cities. ‘ Homer wrote 24 books 
of the Iliad and as many of the Odyssey—but no other 
poems—at least not before the publication of the Iliad; 
for the first two letters of that work signify 48, by 
which the great poet intended to intimate what and 
how much he had really written.” From hatred to the 
Jews, and perhaps personal jealousy of Josephus, he 
wrote a venomous treatise against both, apparently 
with especial reference to the Jewish war. But here 
he missed his mark. The Apology of Josephus is not 
only a striking refutation, but one of the ablest and 
most learned controversial writings of any age. Apion’s 
ignorance of Jewish history, and his effrontery in 
stating notorious falsehoods, are almost incredible. 
The Exodus, according to this subtle critic, took place 
in the first year of the 7th Olympiad — contempora- 
neously therefore with the foundation of Carthage. He 
pointedly dwelt on this synchronism, as the basis, both 
of his tissue of other fables, and of his ridicule of the 
Jewish people. With regard to Moses, he had ascer- 
tained that he was born at Heliopolis; having been 
assured of the fact, as he himself states, by the older 
inhabitants of the city. Moses was a professional 
juggler. The chief machinery of his art were posts or 
pillars fixed in wooden canoes. These he set up in 
front of certain religious edifices constructed by himself, 
which, being open-roofed, admitted the rays of the sun 
in such a manner that the shadows of the pillars in- 
dicated its course. So much for his knowledge of 
Moses personally. Of the Exodus he related, that Moses 
concealed himself on Sinai forty days before the delivery 
of the law—that the Israelites, 110,000 strong, marched 
in six days to Judsea—and that, as by this rapid march 
they got boils—“ sabbö” in Egyptian, which language 
they then spoke—they called the seventh day the 
Sabbath. The rogue himself evidently believed little 
or nothing of these extravagances, but he knew they 
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would entertain his patrons, the Alexandrians, who were 
full of jealousy and hatred towards the rich and power- 
ful Jews. Nothing more therefore need be said of 
him than that he was a man versed in all the petti- 
nesses of antiquarian pedantry, who endeavoured to 
spoil the trade of the Egyptian ciceroni of that day, andto 
deprive them of the profits accruing from their atten- 
dance on travellers of distinction—a vain book-worm, 
without judgment, talent, or character. Pliny, in treat- 
ing of a colossal statue of Sarapis in the Labyrinth, 
quotes him as a dabbler in antiquities. Aulus Gellius 
also mentions him in similar terms, and stigmatises his 
insufferable boasting. The respect therefore with which 
he is treated by some of the early Fathers, Justin, 
and Julius Africanus, is more creditable to their Chris- 
tian charity than their judgment. His only sensible 
observation recorded by Clemens, that the Hyksos were 
driven out of Avaris by Amos, was borrowed by him 
from Ptolemy Mendesius.** The Greeks may have 
given him the nick-name of Mochthos (drudgery— 
plague) in a double sense. With this clear apprehen- 
sion of the real character of the man, there is no risk of 
our being either alarmed or misled by Pliny’s assertion, 
that Apion, and men of his stamp, could discover 
nothing certain about the Pyramids. Men like Apion 
are only capable of feading astray. 

Cheremon, from whose Egyptian history Josephus, 
in his work against Apion, gives a description of the 
Exodus™, lived somewhat earlier. He is evidently the 
same person whom Porphyry twice quotes, as a distin- 
guished writer on Egyptian Theology. That philoso- 
pher, in his letter to Anebo, some valuable fragments 


92 Jos. contra Apionem, ii. 2, 8. 
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of which are preserved by Eusebius, appealed to Chere- 
mon “the Hierogrammatist,” to prove that the doctrine 
of those magic arts, whose professors could terrify even 
the Gods, and move the firmament and stars by their 
imprecations, was really countenanced by the Egyptian 
sages. In the same work also he gives a description 
after Cheremon of the whole Egyptian Mythology.” 
According to the extract in Eusebius Cheremon is said 
to have stated that the most ancient Egyptian Deities are 
the Planets, the constellations of the Zodiac and others, 
with the Decans and Horoscopi. Here we have an 
element of pure Egyptian Astrology, tinged perhaps 
with the Zodiacal system, borrowed from the Greeks, 
and with a Stoical colouring. For the Stoics corrupted 
the ancient Mythology, if not as radically as the Neo- 
Platonists, still with a total want of either poetical 
feeling, or historical sense. We need not, however, on 
that account adopt to the letter the Bishop of Ceesarea’s 
statement, that Cheremon acknowledged no intellectual 
principles in the earlier Mythology. Porphyry, in his 
work on “ Abstinence from Animal Food,” quotes from 
“Cheremon the Stoic” a commentary on the office and 
habits of the priesthood, which bespeaks its own genuine 
character, as really embodying the doctrine of the 
Egyptian books. He here attaches the same importance 
to the authority of Cheremon, on account of his Hellenic 
learning, as he does in the letter to Anebo to that which 
belonged to him in his capacity of Hierogrammatist. He 
describes him as a lovey of truth, a man of accuracy, and 
as much respected among the Stoic philosophers. He 
further quotes from him the remark that the Egyptian 
Priests ranked among their countrymen as philosophers, 
that is, stood in the same position as the philosophers 


9% Porphyr. ep. ad Anebo. ap. Euseb. Prep. Evan. v. 10. 
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did among the Greeks. We have here, therefore, an 
Egyptian educated at Alexandria, or an Alexandrian of 
Greek origin, received into the Egyptian Priesthood. 
He may possibly be the same person who, in the time of 
Tiberius, attended the viceroy ARlius Gallus from Alex- 
andria to Heliopolis, on his visit to the antiquities of 
that city. Strabo, who was in the suite of Gallus, says 
that Cheremon pretended to be versed in the deeper 
mysteries of the philosophical and astronomical sciences, 
for which the old Heliopolitan Priesthood was celebrated 
so late as the age of Plato and Eudoxus—but that he 
made himself ridiculous by his ignorance and quackery. 
The identity of the one and the other Cheremon is not, 
however, demonstrable. Suidas quotes a Cheremon, 
without further notice, as author of a Treatise on 
Hieroglyphics”, probably the Hierogrammatist. 
Whatever may have been the claims of this same 
Hierogrammatist to distinction as a theological antiqua- 
rian, the specimen given by Josephus of his historical re- 
search?” conveys no very favourable impression of his 
proficiency in that department. The passage is highly 
characteristic as embodying a tradition, also recorded by 
Manetho. Cheremon, in his Egyptian history, gave an 
account of the lepers and cripples having emigrated 
from Egypt in the time of Amenöphis, under the 
guidance of a Priest of This. The fugitives were the 
Israelites, their leader Moses. The tradition in Mane- 
tho and Cheremon is evidently the same, with such 
variations and contradictions as are peculiar to legend- 
ary tales. But the important difference is this. Ma- 
netho related that tradition honestly, as nothing more 
98 Suidas, 'IepoyAvgıra. He mentions, besides, a Xayphuwr ‘AdXe~ar- 
dpevc, as Aa philosopher in Alexandria, a teacher and predecessor of 
Dionysius — this Dionysius lived up to the time of Trajan. [Part of 
the treatise of Chsremon has been found in Tzetzes, Exeg. in Iliad. 
p. 123, appended to Hermann’s edition of Draco de Metris. The ex- 
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than an unauthenticated popular legend—Chaeremon as 
direct history. The closer scrutiny of the two accounts 
belongs to the third Book. It is sufficient here to call 
attention to the difference between the two writers, as 
reflected in their different modes of recording the same 
story. 
The fourth Egyptian, of whose chronological and 
historical research we glean some information from 
Manetho, belonged to another period and school — 
Heraiskus, a mystical saint of Alexandria, apparently 
about the commencement of the Neo-Platonic school in 
the third century.! The Neo-Platonists openly repre- 
sented him as a man endowed with the gift of prophecy, 
the confidant of the Gods, and surrounded his person 
with miraculous attributes. According to them the 
wonderful man-was born like a second Horus — with 
his finger in his mouth, from which it. was actually 
obliged to be cut. But it had not the effect of improv- 
ing his eloquence, even by the admission of his theo- 
sophic panegyrists. Nor was dialectical philosophy 
exactly his strong point: but he fabricated a primitive 
history of Egypt, which, according to Suidas, embraced 
a period of 30,000 years, or even somewhat more: per- 
haps the trifling number of 6525, in order to complete 
the great Cosmic year. His greatest strength consisted 
in his power of recognising whether an animal or an 
image was sacred or not. If it was not, he remained 
quite cool and quiet — but if sanctity dwelt in the ox 
or ram, or statue, the sanctifying Divinity affected him 
so violently, that after leaping about for a while he fell 
into an ecstasy: No wonder that after his death, while 
his funeral rites were being performed with all the 
pomp of Osiris, a light appeared to the Faithful. This 
is all we hear of Manetho’s Egyptian successors within 

the province of history. 
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CONCLUSION — RECAPITULATION. 


THE following therefore may be stated as the results 
of our previous inquiry, in part already demonstrated 
— partly reserved as points for future investigation. 

I. The Egyptians possessed writing and books at the 
earliest period of which we have any monuments. Styli 
and inkstands are found on those of the 4th Dynasty, 
the oldest in the world. 

II. The earliest writings of the Egyptians were con- 
tained in their Sacred Books. 

III. In these Sacred Books— one of which we pos- 
sess— were contained elements of the history of the 
Old Empire. 

IV. The whole strictly historical tradition of the 
Egyptians hinged upon Lists of Kings, arranged accord- 
ing to the succession of reigning families. 

V. Ballads in praise of their Kings were likewise in 
circulation in the purely Historical, as well as in the 
Mythological period (lays of Osiris and Sesostris). 

These five propositions are proved by the concurrent 
testimony of the monuments, and of Greek tradition. 

VI. Egyptian history subdivides itself into three 
comprehensive periods—the Old Empire of Menes—the 
Middle Empire, during which Egypt was tributary to 
the Hyksos who reigned in Memphis— and the New 
Empire from the 18th Dynasty, which expelled the 
Hyksos, downwards. This threefold division is esta- 
blished by the monuments—even by those of the 18th 
Dynasty alone—also by the authority of Manetho. 

VII. From an early period of the New Empire— 
contemporary with the Exodus—have been preserved 
two [four] monumental Tablets, and one written List 
containing copious registers of Kings belonging to the 
two previous empires—viz. the Tablet of Tuthmdsis, 
the Tablet of Ramesses, and the Turin Papyrus. 
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VIII. The Tablet of Tuthmösis gives 30 Kings of 
the Middle and 31 of the Old Empire. The Tablet of 
Ramesses—the 18th Dynasty and 39 Kings of the Old 
Empire. [The second Tablet of Abydos 76, and the 
Tablet of Saqgarah 58 Kings.] The Royal Papyrus must 
have registered above 250 Kings—the Rings of 139 are 
more or less preserved. 

IX. The series of Kings are partly a succession of 
actually reigning Pharaohs, partly royal genealogies of 
collaterals, who never mounted the throne—and who 
are distinguished as such. 

X. The previous inquiry shows gaps and chasms in 
the above series of Kings. 

XI. The succession in the Royal Papyrus is by Dy- 
nasties, beginning with those of the Gods, between 
whom and Menes intervenes an indeterminable number 
of mythological, or, if historical, merely local sovereigns. 

XII. Co-regencies nowhere appear in the Papyrus— 
if there were such (and the monuments prove there 
were) it must be assumed that in that document the 
individual Kings of such conjoint reigns were registered 
in @ successive order. 

XIII. Manetho, who under the first Ptolemies opened 
up to the Greeks the treasures of Egyptian antiquity, 
civil and religious, is a purely historical personage, con- 
cerning whom the notices transmitted by Greek and 
Latin writers are noway contradictory. None of the 
later native historians can be compared with him. 

XIV. His historical work comprised a period of 3555 
years, from Menes to Alexander, and was of a nature 
altogether different from our Lists of Kings, although 
it is highly probable that, according to Egyptian cus- 
tom, it contained such Lists from the Ist to the gan 
Dynasty. 

XV. It is doubtful whether the passages RR: 
by Josephus are quotations from the original work, 
probably they are taken from an epitome or extracts 
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of the same; but it is certain that his Lists of the 
18th and 19th Dynasties come from such extracts. 

XVI. Manetho’s original authorities were not limited 
to the old Royal Lists and Sacred Books. He must also 
have had access to treatises on earlier periods of history 
in the form of annals, where popular legends and un- 
authenticated traditions found a place by the side of 
more strictly historical matters. Legends of this nature 
are introduced in his account of the Exodus, but he 
distinguished them from authentic history. 

XVII. The sums of the reigns, in the individual Dy- 
nasties, make up considerably more than 3555 years. 
Consequently they were not all consecutive, but must 
some of them have been contemporary. - 

XVIII. It is besides very doubtful whether he meant 
the sum total of years for any one Dynasty to represent 
its actual duration, or only the aggregate of the separate 
sums for each reign contained in that Dynasty—whether 
the whole number of its Kings was consecutive, or 
comprised likewise co-regents. 

XIX. However this may have been, Manetho must 
also have possessed and given in his lost work a Chro- 
nological Canon or Key. 

XX. It can hardly be doubted that the critics of the 
Alexandrian Museum knew and availed themselves of 
his Canon. 

It has been obviously beyond the scope of our pre- 
vious inquiry to offer more than a preliminary or con- 
ditional proof of the greater number of chronological 
data above recapitulated. Their complete demonstra- 
tion must be sought first of all in the comparison of 
Egyptian and Greek tradition, and in the history of 
Egyptian Chronology during the Christian ages. To 
this task the three following Sections will be devoted. 
The more conclusive details of evidence can only be 
supplied by a comparative criticism of all the traditions 
with each other and the monuments. This will be 
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undertaken— for the Old Empire in the second—for 
the Middle and the New, in the third, Book. 

In the meantime we trust that the results of our 
previous train of illustration will justify us in asserting 
that Egyptian historical research, even apart from the 
still extant contemporary monuments of the individual 
reigns, extending back to the fifth century after Menes, 
stands on a far surer basis than it has hitherto been 
customary to assume, even in regard to much later 
epochs. In spite of the fearful ravages of time and of 
man, and although systematic excavation and con- 
nected scientific research have barely yet commenced, 
we possess even now chronological records of a date 
anterior to any period from which MSS. are preserved, 
or in which indeed the art of writing can be shown to 
have existed in any other quarter. Further, we have 
contemporary monuments with the names of Kings, 
whose antiquity exceeds that of those written records, 
almost as much as they do that of the beginning of 
our chronology, namely, about 1500 years. Lastly, we 
have every reason to suppose that a genuine historical 
tradition formed the groundwork of these chronological 
writings. We already see the chaos of Egyptian 
antiquity divided into three large masses. The only 
question that remains is, whether we can succeed in 
finding a key to a further purely chronological division 
of each of these masses, by means of the Lists of Kings 
and monuments? and whether we can extend the limits 
within which the individual Kings of the Egyptian 
monuments and the principal points in the primeval 
history of nations can be developed. 
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SECTION II. 


THE RESEARCHES OF THE GREEKS INTO EGYPTIAN 
CHRONOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE MORE ANCIENT TRADITION — THAT OF HOMER AND 
THE LATER THON (THONIS) AND PROTEUS.—-THE IONIAN 
SETTLERS IN EGYPT. 


Tr the legends concerning Cecrops the Egyptian, and 
JEgyptus the son of Belus (father of Ninus), and brother 
of Danaus, be ancient, and allude to events really 
connected with the land of Egypt—still they are an- 
terior to all chronology, and belong to the fabulous 
infancy of Hellas. We shall endeavour to show in the 
Fifth Book the probability of the former assumption 
being well founded, although neither Cecrops biformis, 
nor Aigyptus the son of Belus, were Egyptians. Those 
legends only present us with the back-ground of Greek 
tradition concerning Egypt. That tradition first dis- 
tinctly appears in the text of Homer. The Poet of the 
Odyssey, in the fourth book, introduces Menelaus 
giving 4 description of his voyage with Helen to the 
Heaven-sprung river Aigyptus—of the divinations of 
the Sea-God Proteus, the Everchanging—and of the 
healing plants, which Polydamna gave to Helen. This 
Polydamna he calls the wife of Thon. Later writers, 
doubtless for their amusement, converted him into a 
King Thonis, of whom history knows as little as does 
the divine Homer. Diodorus and Strabo prove that 
Thonis was the ancient name of a commercial city near 
the mouth of the Nile, not far from Canopus. It was 
probably the same afterwards called Heracleum, and 
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situated at the entrance of the bay that lies to the 
north of Alexandria. The neighbouring country, in 
the time of the Greeks, was called the country of 
Menelaus.!! 

This legend, extended perhaps by the cyclic poets, 
and subsequently connected with, or merged in the 
myth of Helena-Selene, is the foundation of the fable, 
first introduced by Stesichorus, and further developed 
by the Euripides, of the detention of Helen by King 
Proteus, and of the phantom which in her stead ac- 
companied Paris to Troy. 

This pleasing tale, as the Father of History relates 
(ii. 112. seq.), had taken root in Egypt itself prior to 
his own time, or about a century and a half after Ste- 
sichorus. The Priests related it nearly in the following 
terms: “ The ravisher of Helen was driven by a storm 
into the bay of Canopus. His slaves, taking advantage 
of the privilege of asylum in the sanctuary of Hercules, 
declared themselves the slaves of the God, and accused 
their former master before Thonis, the guardian of 
that branch of the Nile. The latter instantly sent a 
message to Memphis, desiring instructions from King 
Proteus, as to whether the foreigner, who had betrayed 
his friend and guest, and seduced his wife, should be 
detained in the land of Egypt, and called to account, or 
be dismissed. Proteus ordered all the party to be sent 
to Memphis, examined Paris, convicted him on the 
evidence of his own slaves, admonished him severely on 
his scandalous conduct—and concluded with the fol- 
lowing sentence—‘ Helen and the treasures I shall 
take charge of, till Menelaus comes to fetch them. The 
penalty of death, which you have deserved, I shall 
remit, because I have promised not to take the life of 
any stranger who may happen to be cast on these 
shores—but only on condition of your leaving the 
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country within three days—otherwise you will be 
treated as an enemy.’ There the matter rested.” 

Upon a complete review ofthe connection of Egyptian 
traditions, we cannot do otherwise than agree with the 
learned and ingenious Welcker,'™ who sees in this story 
an Egyptian sacerdotal legend. Since the time of 
Psammetichus, Greek letters had obtained a settlement 
at Naucratis, and a vehicle for their extension in the 
professional interpreters. The Greeks would not fail 
to inquire in the old land of wonders after the friends 
and acquaintances of Menelaus, of whose historical - 
reality they did not entertain a shadow of doubt. The 
Egyptians consulted their books, as the Brahmins did 
theirs, when the English inquired after the family of 
Noah. Like them they found there a satisfactory reply, 
and the interpreters made their profit by the discovery. 

It is important in a chronological point of view that 
the correctness of the opinion here expressed as to the 
origin of those legends be established. To the Greeks 
as well as Egyptians, a common point of contact for 
the antiquities of the two countries was indispensable. 
Proteus, from being a Sea-God, became a King. Cal- 
culations, such as were customary before the time of 
Aristotle, and before the accurate determination of the 
Olympiads and of the date of the Trojan war by his 
school, fixed this epoch at the end of the 19th, or the 
beginning of the 20th Dynasty—and according as 
people decided in favour of one or the other, they made 
this or that Egyptian King, King Proteus. Amid the 
prevailing misapprehension of the spirit of the old 
tradition, or of the original genius of epic poetry, the 
following notable explanation of Homer’s legend of 
Proteus, suggested itself to Diodorus, and men of his 
stamp, as a marvellous exercise of penetration: that 
King Ketes, namely, the Proteus of the Greeks, was 


102 The commentaries on this point have been collected and given 
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figured by the poet as metamorphosing himself into 
every variety of monstrous animal; because the 
Egyptian Kings wore on their heads curious orna- 
ments, representing such animals, in order to impress 
their own subjects with greater awe, and to strike with 
amazement strangers and enemies. 

Homer's notices of Egypt (xiv. 257. seqq. iv. 227.) 
show, that the ancient Ionians considered that country 
an organised empire, and that it was known to them 
as the region in which the art of medicine was dis- 
covered — just as we, following the Byzantines and 
Arabs, call the science of separating and mixing sub- 
stances after the land of Chemi, that is, Egypt. We 
should have the less reason to be surprised at this, 
if a Hieratic Papyrus of the 13th century before our 
era really mentioned, as has been asserted, the “ Ian,” 
that is, the Ionians.' But Mr. Birch has convinced me 
that the name in the Papyrus (now before the public) 
which has been read Iün should rather be pronounced 
Ir-hen.!% I will merely, therefore, remark here, that the 
Hellenic races were known to the East, in the olden 
times, by the name of Ionians. For the “ Javan” of 
Scripture, when read according to the letters, is merely 
lin, and occurs in Jo&l—consequently, according to the 
ordinary computation in the 9th, according to my own 
conviction in the 10th, century B. c. 


A. 


HERODOTUS. 


I. HERODOTUS—IN HIS RELATION TO HIS IMMEDIATE PREDECESSORS 
AND SUCCESSORS. 


HERODOTUS was the first who possessed any historical 
knowledge of Egypt. The elder Hecatzus had visited 


108 Salvolini, Notices sur le Papyrus Sallier, already mentioned. 
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the country; but evidently without much addition to 
his stock of historical knowledge. Hippys of Rhegium, 
in the time of Xerxes, had called the Egyptians the 
most ancient of nations.’ This view, on his part, as 
probably on that of Diodorus, bore reference doubtless 
to the quality of the atmosphere, which is particularly 
favourable to the generation of organic life. We do 
not hear however of his having instituted any chrono- 
logical inquiries into Egytian history. The narrative 
of Herodotus therefore forms the first epoch of Grecian 
research into the annals of that country. It made a 
deep impression upon his own contemporaries, as well 
as succeeding generations, to which the charm of his 
style in no slight degree contributed. During the 
flourishing ages of Greek liberty no one appeared who 
in the most distant manner approached ‘him as an ori- 
ginal critic. Theopompus incidentally mentions Se- 
sostris. The narrative of Ephorus, according to Dio- 
dorus, only proved how little he knew of the country, 
while the philosophical school racked their brains, to 
account for the rising of the Nile. 

The knowledge possessed: by Herodotus of Egyptian 
primeval chronology —of the history of the Gods, and 
the origin of civilised life, is so defective, that the 
duty of pointing out the truths it actually contains 
must be reserved for the more detailed investigations 
of our fourth Book. His occasional narrations however 
of the older period, that is, before the Psammetici, will 
be examined in the second and third. The result of both 
these inquiries must tend to increase our admiration of 
the fidelity of his reports, defective as they necessarily 
were, especially in chronological order and consistency 


106 Schol. to Apollon. iv. 262. See Appendix of Authorities, B. II. 
As the words stand the statement is unintelligible; but all the passages 
connected with it are explained in Heyne’s incomparable treatise, 
Commentatio prima de Fontibus Diodori (1782). Published in the 
Appendix to Dindorf’s edition, tom. v. p. 59. seqq. 
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—-in default of all comprehensive view of the general 
connection of events or epochs. Our present object is 
merely to offer a summary of his chronological system, 
and where possible, without anticipating our subsequent 
closer analysis, to point out the flaws which the origin 
and composition of its different parts betray. 


11. HERODOTUS’S VIEW OF THE CHRONOLOGY OF EGYPT PRIOR TO THE 
PSAMMETICI. 


Egyptian Accounts. 


I. Tue History of the earliest recorded Kings. From a 
book, passages of which were read to him by the 
- Priests (ii. 99—101. comp. i. 4.). 
(1.) Ménés, the first King, building of Memphis, em- 
bankment of the Nile. 
(2.—331.) 330 Kings, successors of Menes. Of these, 

18 were Ethiopians: 

1 Queen, a foreigner—all the rest were Egyp- 
tians. The last (the 331st King therefore) 
was: 

Meeris, who built the Northern Propylea of the 
Temple of Vulcan at Memphis, and excavated 
the lake that bears his name. There are no 
great works recorded of the others. Comp. i. 7. 
‘“Mceris had not been dead 900 years at the 
epoch of my visit to Egypt.” 

II. Further notices of the more ancient history. After 

these Kings came: 

(332) Sesostris, the great conqueror and lawgiver, 
(102—110.). He was succeeded by: 

(333) Pherön, his son, whom the God Nile struck 

with blindness during ten years— 2 obelisks. 

(334) Proteus, a Memphite, succeeded him: he is 

the Proteus of the Greeks, the severe judge of 

Paris: he erected a splendid building on the 

south side of the Temple of Vulcan(111—120.). 
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(335) Rhampsinitus, the miser: played at dice with 
Ceres in the lower world (121—123.). 

“ With him ended the good old time.” 
III. Builders of Pyramids. 

(336) Cheops, reigned 50 years — built the largest 
Pyramid—.a godless tyrant (124—126.). 

(337) Chephrén, reigned 56 years—built the second 
Pyramid (127, 128.). 

(338) Mykerinus, the son of Cheops, an upright 
judge and merciful ruler—third Pyramid 
(129—135.). 

(339) Asychis, a wise lawgiver— built the noble 
Propylaa of the Temple of Vulcan, and a 
brick Pyramid, also justly celebrated (136.). 

1V. Statements respecting the Dodecarchy and Psam- 
metichus. 

(340) Anysis, the blind man, from the city of Any- 
sis. Being dethroned by 

(341) Sabakon, he fled into the marshes, where he 
lay concealed during the 50 years’ rule of 
the Ethiopians (137—140.). After him 
reigned 

(342) Sethos, Priest of Vulcan. Expedition against 
Sennacherib (141.). 


“ Thus far reach the accounts of the Egyptians and 
the Priests. From the first King up to Sethos are 341 
generations, and the same number of Kings and High 
Priests of the Temple of Vulcan: consequently (341 
x190 years, that is, 11366) 11140 years. It must be 
remembered on the other hand that Osiris, Typhon, 
and Horus reigned before these Kings, but Osiris is the 
Bacchus of the Greeks, the son of Semele, and conse- 
quently 1600 years older than myself: Hercules, the 
son of Alcmene, about 900: Pan, the son of Penelope 
(consequently later than the Trojan war) —about 800 
years (144—146.).” 
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I. THE CHRONOLOGY OF HERODOTUS FROM THE ACCESSION OF PSAM- 
METICHUS DOWNWARDS. 


I. The period of the Psammetici. 


Dodecarchy. 

Psammetichus, son of Nechao, reigned - 54 years. 
Necho, his son, - - - - 16 
Psammis - - - - 6 

Apries, his son, - - - - 25 

Amasis - - - - - 44 
Psammenitus - ° - - 6 months. 


II. The period of the Persian dominion from the 
conquest of Cambyses, downwards. 
It agrees most fully with the astronomical Canon of 
Ptolemy. 


IV. PRELIMINARY CRITICISM OF HIS CHRONOLOGY. 


Let us imagine Herodotus to have had before him 
such a table as the foregoing, and that—on the basis of 
his native Greek genealogies—he had endeavoured to 
extract from it, for himself, a critical system of chro- 
nology, as a substitute for the Egyptian reckoning — 
should its myriads of years have appeared to him 
incredible. The natural or necessary result of such an 
attempt would be as follows— 

I. The 341 Kings from Menes to Sethos, in 341 
generations, are his own calculation. This number is 
obtained, as it is the design of our synopsis to show, 
by summing up the reigns enumerated by him, from 
that of Meeris (the 331st successor of Menes) down- 
wards. 

II. The Trojan war was somewhat more than 800 years 
prior to Herodotus. Pan therefore, the son of Penelope, 
is placed a little after that event, somewhere about the 
year 800. The Trojan war would consequently fall 
about 833, a generation earlier. Hence, reckoning a 
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generation exactly at a third of a century, Herodotus’s 
List of Kings from Proteus, the contemporary of Me- 
nelaus, upwards, supplies the following chronological 
table— 


Proteus” - - 800 years before Herodotus. 
Pheröon - - 833 
Sesöstris - - 866 
Meris .- - 900 


And thus the expression which has been so much 
cavilled at, “ Meris had not been dead 900 years when 
I visited Egypt ”—admits of explanation, by a method 
first applied by Niebuhr to the Lydian chronology of 
Herodotus.!% According to this table, Herodotus would 
doubtless have placed Rhampsinitus, the successor of 
Proteus, in 766, for he belongs also to the “ good old 
time.” But the following synopsis clearly shows, that ~ 
a particular tradition commenced with Cheops, and that 
Herodotus was aware that he had dovetailed together 
two different systems. 


Rhampsinitus, the duration 
of his reign is uncertain, 


say, - - - 800 before Herodotus. 
Cheops - 50 years - 750 
Chephren - 56 - 694 
Mykerinus (uncertain) - 661 
Asychis - - - 628 


Sabakon, the 
Ethiopian, 50 years - 578 
Anysis (uncertain ) 
consequently up to - 545 
Anysis survived the Ethiopian: and it may be a 
question whether or no Herodotus really allowed him 


in his table 33 separate additional years of reign. 
Certain it is, however, that no such sum can have 


106 Niebuhr, Kleine Schriften und Philolog. Schriften, p. 196. seqq. 
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formed an element of the present computation. The 
Kings of the Pyramids begin with Cheops and end with 
Asychis. Then comes the Ethiopian epoch. But the 
first accurately fixed and historically authenticated 
chronological data of Herodotus commence with Psam- 
metichus, who ascended the throne about 670 B. c.— 
consequently about 220 years before the historian 
visited Egypt. But between this main pivot of his 
chronology, the beginning of the reign of Psammetichus 
and the last King of the above list, Anysis, we have 
only Sethus and the Dodecarchy — consequently not 
two generations—for Psammetichus, one of the Do- 
decarchs, reigned 54 years. With Herodotus, therefore, 
the two sections stand in no chronological connection. 
He found a gap, which he saw no means of filling up; 
he abstained, therefore, from any specific calculations; 
contented with merely giving the dates of individual 
reigns, in so far as he found them distinctly recorded. 

Without venturing here to pass judgment upon his 
Chronology (as many have done, some precipitately 
rejecting, and others as precipitately commending it)— 
until the result of a more careful analysis shall have 
supplied data for an impartial verdict—the following 
facts may yet be laid down as established: 


That the Chronology of Herodotus, in the proper 
sense of the word, begins with Psammetichus; 
that for the previous period he possessed no ex- 
pedient, by which the discrepancy between the 
Egyptian computation and his own series of 
Dynasties could be reconciled; that these two 
systems differ by about ten thousand years, and 
that neither consequently can be considered as 
either certain or possible. 
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B. 


THE SCHOOL OF ARISTOTLE.—THE ALEXANDRIANS AND 
THEIR CONTEMPORARIES. 


I. ARISTOTLE, THEOPHRASTUS, DICZARCHUS. 


Ecypr had evidently a great charm for the penetrating 
genius of Plato, as his Books on the Republic and 
Laws more especially evince. Chronological inquiries 
were out of his jurisdiction. Still they had not alto- 
gether escaped his attention. He seems to have 
believed in the 10,000 years of antiquity, claimed 
by the Egyptians for certain of their monuments; and 
assigns 8000 years to the city of Sais. But Aristotle, 
who in his lost work on the Olympic victors, may be 
presumed to have established the true landmarks of 
Grecian Chronology, has—after a careful study, no 
doubt, of that of Egypt !°°—recorded his opinion, that 
Sesostris, one of its primeval Kings, lived long before 
Minos. The epoch here assigned him falls much earlier 
than the year 1400 3.c., that being the age of the 
Cretan King according to the Greeks, viz. 200 ‚years 
before the Trojan war. 

To this school of Aristotle, and particularly to Theo- 
phrastus, belongs the credit of having followed up this 
method of comparative chronology. We have seen 
above that Theophrastus quotes “ Egyptian Annals.” 
Porphyry mentions his having described the Egyptians 
as the most learned people, and the deepest antiquarians 
in the world. He had also, if we may credit the state- 


107 Plato, Legg. ii. 567. (already mentioned in the first Section) 
comp. with Timzus, p. 23. 

108 Diog. Laért. v. 26. viii. 51. 

109 Arist. Polit. vii. 9.: 6 ywptopoc 6 kara yévoc Tov moAırıxov mAndouc 
&E Alyurrouv' modu yap umepreives Toig xpövorc ry Mivw acrciay 
ty) Deoworproc. 
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ments of the same philosopher, made himself master of 
their religious tenets. He had probably himself digested 

a system of chronology — Diczarchus certainly had. 
The latter, in his work entitled ‘“ the Life of Greece,” a 

model of geographical and historical statistics, had treated 

of the remote history of Egypt. This we learn from a 

remarkable fragment in the Scholiast of Apollonius 

Rhodius.!!? He here ascribed to a primeval King of the 

country, whom the MSS. call Sesonchösis, the division 

of the people into castes, and a still earlier institution, 

the first origin of the breeding of horses, and of horse- 
manship, ascribed by others to the God Horus, that is, 

to the close of the most ancient mythological period. 

We shall see in the second Book that Sesonchösis is but 

a slight orthographical error for Sesortösis; a mistake 

which also occurs in Manetho. The date of this King 

was fixed by Dicearchus in the following manner: 


“ From Sesortösis to (King) Nilus - 2500 years. 
From Nilus to the first Olympiad - 436 


Consequently Sesortösis reigned 
prior to the first Olympiad - 2936 years.” 


It may here be proper to remark that there are 
no sufficient grounds for the assertion of Petavius and 
Marsham, that Timeeus, the Sicilian historian of the age 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, has the merit of fixing the 
Olympiads. Polybius, who has been appealed to in 
favour of this view, merely describes that writer as 
having collated the victors in the Olympic games with 
the Ephori of Sparta, the Archons of Athens, and the 
Priestesses of Argos, and as having adopted the dates 
of the Olympiads as his guide in his history." 

The epoch of Nilus, therefore, here presents itself 

110 See the Appendix of Authorities, B. IIT. 

111 Marsham, Canon Chr. p. 487. seqq.; Ideler, Handbook of 


Chronology, i. 378. Timzus’s history reached as far down as the 
129th Olymp.—261 B.c. 
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as the first, pivot in the Greco-Egyptian Chronology— 
436 years before the Olympiads, therefore 1212 B.c. 
But this date, according to the Alexandrian chrono- 
graphers, falls but eighteen years prior to the com- 
mencement of the Trojan war—the sack of Troy being 
in 1184 ».c. The Nilus of Diczarchus, therefore, may 
safely be held to represent the contemporary of Mene- 
laus. We shall see hereafter that the last King of the 
19th Dynasty bore the Egyptian name of the Nile. 

„ Whatever critical value may be attached to the 
authority of Dicearchus, the fact is, that he placed one 
of the oldest historical Kings of Egypt 2500 years 
before the end of the 19th Dynasty, i. e. according to 
the above data, 3712 s.c. The commencement of 
Manetho’s history coincides, as we have seen, with the 
year 3555 before the 9th year of Alexander, i. e. 3895 
B.c. His oldest and most celebrated King, Sesortösis, 
is the second or third of the 38rd Dynasty. His place, 
according to the letter of the Lists, is between the years 
280 and 300 after Menes, or about 3600 B.c. Our 
scholiast consequently transmits to us facts of genuine 
Egyptian tradition, anterior to Manetho. The work 
of Licsearchus cannot be placed later than about 300 
B.C., and is therefore probably anterior to Manetho’s 
history. Besides, it is uncertain whether Dic»archus 
considered Sesonchösis the first historical King, as the 
letter of the passage quoted seems to imply, or merely 
as one of the earliest. In either case there is no 
material discrepancy between his and Manetho’s genuine 
chronology for that period, still less can the coincidence 
be accidental, or admit of explanation from Hellenic 
sources. 


Il. THE ALEXANDRIAN CRITICS. — THEIR GENERAL CHARACTER. | 


MANETHo’s work found the Greek public fully pre- 
pared for chronological studies. It was a necessary 
result of the union of Egyptian knowledge with Greek 
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genius and research, that the appearance of his work, 
as before observed, should prove a standard epoch, in 
regard at least to the historical literature of Egypt. 
We might have assumed, even apart from any dis- 
tinct notices on the subject, that the scholars of the 
Museum devoted a large share of their learned labours 
to Egypt and its history. The Hellenic mind had 
early turned with respect and veneration towards a land 
replete with the wonders of a world that had intellec- 
‘tually perished. The Father of History and the divine 
Plato had found there a system of primitive faith and 
primitive customs, around which, as the sacred back- 
ground of Hellenic civilisation, many of their own 
mysterious rites, as well as popular traditions, appeared 
to be concentrated. Aristotle himself had investigated 
the primeval history and constitution of Egypt, and by 
the power of his genius, and the extent and clearness 
of his views, had directed the combined resources of 
his own school, and of Hellenic talent at large, into the 
paths of truth and reality, both in historical and natu- 
ral science. After the nation, through its own folly and 
the vices of its rulers, had been deprived of its highest 
earthly blessing —its liberty —the nobler spirits turned 
with a force and elasticity, of which the Greeks alone 
among the races of the Old World were capable, towards 
the region of science. Alexander, moreover, by his con- 
quests, aroused them to a sense of their historical im- 
portance, which compensated in some degree for that of 
individual or personal dignity. The youthful Hero had 
enshrined Grecian genius in the very sanctuary of 
Ammon, and founded for it a new capital on the banks 
of the Canopus. In it—the heiress of Heliopolis, of 
Memphis, and of Thebes— Egyptian and Hellenic 
Wisdom now sat side by side. The Ptolemies were 
Pharaohs, and, like the rulers of old, built temples, with 
hieroglyphical dedications, in honour of Phre, of Phtah, 
and of Ammon. While the Seleucid wasted their 
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energies in the struggle with the other heirs of Alex- 
ander, and in sensual luxury, the first three Ptoleiies, 
the son of Lagus, Philadelphus and Euergetes, were 
occupied, and upon the whole successfully, in preserving 
the blessing of peace to the glorious land which had 
fallen to their lot. Under such circumstances the 
investigation of Egyptian antiquity could hardly fail to 
be a favourite object with those scholars, who, for the 
first time in the history of Greek culture, found them- 
selves in a position where the eyes of the world were 
upon them, and surrounded by a profusion of intellec- 
tual treasures. It were a gross misapprehension of 
the spirit of this Alexandrian period, or indeed of Greek 
literature at large, to characterise these men as mere 
literary quacks and quibbling pedants, because, in the 
time of the Romans, Alexandria, like Athens, swarmed 
with those “Graculi,” who knew everything except 
what was worth knowing, but were in reality as 
ignorant as they were frivolous. The intellectual 
energy of the Alexandrian Museum was the last spark 
in that of the Greek national character, and according 
to the universal laws of nature, on the decline of public 
spirit—civil and religious—could be but the forerunner 
of its complete dissolution. It was like a branch on a 
withered stem. The genius of the Eastern Greeks 
strove in vain to arrest the decay of national and 
religious feeling by blending mythological and theo- 
logical subtilties with a narrow system of Platonic 
philosophy. The living basis was wanting—sincere 
faith and sound sense. It was Christianity that en- 
dowed Alexandria with intellectual life and activity— 
that constituted her the seat of the most learned and 
practical school of Christian doctrine, and by that means 
the metropolis of East African Christianity. But the 
great leaders and masters of the Museum in the first 
century and a half of the Ptolemies, were very different 
from the later scions of the Greco-Alexandrian school. 
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Next to the loss of the great masterpieces of Hellenic 
genius, there are few more bitter sources of regret to the 
modern student, than that the profound historical and 
critical labours of these remarkable men should—to a 
few trifling fragments—have utterly perished. And the 
evil is still further aggravated by the total incapacity 
of the Roman and Byzantine men of letters—amid all 
the industry lavished on other pitifully trifling pursuits 
—to turn them to any profitable account. 


Ill, HECATZUS OF ABDERA.—LYNCEUS OF SAMOS.—AUTHORS CITED BY 
THE SCHOLIAST OF APOLLONIUS.—CASTOR.—ALEXANDER POLY- 
HISTOR AND HIS AUTHORITIES. 


THERE is no want of information concerning the 
Egyptian researches of the Alexandrian period, but the 
notices commonly cited refer not to the Museum, but 
to the speculations of the later Alexandrians, or the 
other Greeks, who visited the country as travellers. 
To this latter class belongs the younger Hecatzeus of 
Abdera, the friend of the first Ptolemy—“ one of the 
many” (says Diodorus, i. 46) “who visited Thebes in 
that King’s time, and composed works on Egypt.” 
The specimens given of his labours, however, exhibit 
neither sound criticism nor accurate observation. This 
is true more especially of his famous description of the 
Ramesseum, or some other temple-palace of that period, 
which he calls the tomb of the primeval King, Osyman- 
dyas. Lynceus of Samos, brother of the historian, 
Duris, also treated of Egyptian matters in the time of 
Philadelphus, in a work quoted by Atheneus. Of its 
historical contents no notices have been preserved. 

Many other writers upon Egypt are quoted by the 
learned Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Pliny, and 
Athenzus; but of so unimportant a character that we are 
ignorant even of the exact: time in which they lived." 


3 Appendix of Authorities. B. III. 
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Two chronographers of the age of Sylla, Castor and 
Alexander Polyhistor, possess higher claims to autho- 
rity. Judging from the plan of his work, Egyptian 
research must have been familiar to the first, and the 
“Egyptiaca” of thelatterareexpressly mentioned. Euse- 
bius gives several extracts from them in his “ Przparatio 
Evangelica,” especially in the ninth book. Their import 
proves that he used and cited the earlier Greek and 
Greco-Jewish writers, such as Eupolemus (c. 17.), Melon 
(c. 19.), Demetrius (c. 21., comp. 29.), and Aristzus 
(c. 25.). Polyhistor, however, judging from these spe- 
cimens, can boast of but little real criticism or accurate 
observation; of his own Egyptian speculations no re- 
mains are prescrved. 

But we have yet to mention one of the greatest names 
in the Alexandrian Museum as connected with its 
Egyptian studies—one inseparably identified with the 
most flourishing era of historical research in that city, 
and with the foundation of her philological school. 


C. 


ERATOSTHENES AND APOLLODORUS. 


1. NOTICES OF THEIR LISTS OF EGYPTIAN KINGS TRANSMITTED BY 
SYNCELLUS. 


GEORGE SYNCELLUS of Byzantium, in his introductory 
notice of Egyptian chronology, has preserved an extract 
from a work of Eratosthenes, devoted to that subject, 
and which he introduces with the following prefatory 
remarks : 118 


13 Sync. Chronog. p. 91. comp. p. 147. See the Appendix of 
Authorities under Eratosthenes and Apollodorus. 
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“ Apollodorus, the chronographer, has described 
another Dynasty of Egyptian Kings, called Thebans; 
thirty-eight in number, and whose united reigns com- 
prised 1076 years. This succession extends from the 
year of the world 2900 (or; according to Syncellus, the 
124th year after the confusion of tongues and the dis- 
persion of the nations) to 3975. Eratosthenes (as 
stated by Apollodorus) compiled his notices of these 
Kings from Egyptian Monuments and Lists by order of 
the King, and arranged their names—each with its 
Greek translation—in the following order.” 

Here follows a List of Kings, beginning with Menes 
—every Egyptian name with its Greek translation 
annexed. The number of years for each reign is also 
subjoined. In the original names as well as the Greek 
version, numerous, more or less palpable, errors of the 
text are observable. This can excite but little surprise 
considering the remote epoch from whence they are 
derived, and how utterly unintelligible they were to 
the copyists—coupled with the circumstance that we 
possess but two MSS., to one alone of which any real 
value attaches. We are more fortunate in the notices 
of the years. For here Syncellus adds in each case the 
year of the world, in which, according to his chro- 
nology, a reign began and ended. It thus becomes 
easy to correct trifling errors, or fill up occasional gaps. 
Hence not only the number, succession, and, for the 
most part, the individual name, but also the whole 
period of one thousand and seventy-six years in thirty- 
eight reigns, may be assumed—beyond all reasonable 
doubt—as facts distinctly vouched for by Eratosthenes. 
The existing transcript contains incidental evidence 
of the original text, as well as the primitive records 
whence it was compiled, having comprised other in- 
teresting notices in addition to the names of Kings 
and dates of reigns. 

The Byzantine having thus, after his own method, laid 
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before us this valuable document, subjoins at its close 
the followmg commentary : 

“ Here ends the succession of the eight-and thirty, so- 
called Theban, Kings of Egypt, whose names Erato- 
thenes obtained from the- Sacred Scribes at Thebes 
and translated from Egyptian into Greek. It began in 
the 2900th year of the world, 124 years after the 
confusion of tongues, and ended in this the 3975th. 
The same Apollodorus has handed down three-and-fifty 
Kings, immediate successors of the foregoing. We consider 
it superfluous, however, to transcribe their names, as 
being of no kind of use to us—nor, indeed, can much 
more be said of those which precede them.” 

Thus we have a list of Egyptian Kings drawn up by 
Eratosthenes and edited by Apollodorus the chrono- 
grapher, beginning with Menes, and containing 38 
reigns in 1076 years—the editor himself added to it 
another list of 53 Kings, in continuity of succession. 
Of the former there still survive the names of the indi- 
vidual Kings. In the latter, not even a notice of the 
entire period of years comprised in the aggregate 
reigns. 

It seems obvious that the only inducement with 
Syncellus for recording these. valuable facts, was the 
opportunity afforded of displaying his own learning, 
and his familiarity with the names of these celebrated 
Alexandrian critics. For nothing could be more really 
perplexing to him than these Lists. Had he placed the 
starting point in the series of Eratosthenes ever so 
early—and the utmost he could do was to make Menes 
contemporary with Mizraim (124 years after the con- 
fusion of tongues )—still the close of that series brought 
him down to the time of the Judges. What then was 
to become of the other 53 Kings who reigned before 
the 18th Dynasty? For, like “Josephus and all the 
Christian ehronographers, he placed Moses and the 
at the beginning of this Dynasty. It is to this 
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circumstance that we are indebted for the copious 
extracts from Manetho’s historical work, of the names 
of the Kings of that Dynasty. Those transmitted by 
Apollodorus, on the other hand, were to him absolutely 
worse than useless, for they were not even the names of 
the first Kings of the New Empire, into which the 
series of Eratosthenes ran—so utterly contrary to all 
order and so uncanonically. We shall show how decisive 
such a reason must also have been for the Christian 
chronographers of that time, when we enter upon the 
criticism of that period. For the present we must turn 
from the transcriber to the original compilers of these 
remarkable Lists. 


II. ERATOSTHENES AND HIS RESEARCHES. 


ERATOSTHENES, next to Aristotle, the most illustrious 
among Greek men of learning, and as far superior to 
him in the extent of his knowledge, as inferior in 
grasp of intellect, was an African by birth, from the 
Greek colony of Cyrene. Strabo calls him and Calli- 
machus the pride of that city—‘ for,” he adds, “if 
there ever was a man who combined skill in the art of 
poetry and grammar—common to him and to Calli- 
machus—with philosophy and general learning, Erato- 
sthenes was that man.” He reduced to a system two 
sciences, both of which he found in their infancy, 
Geography and Chronology. His calculation of the 
size of the globe, when submitted to the stricter test 
of modern science, proved the most correct hitherto 
made. His adjustment of the leading points in Grecian 
history, on the basis of the Olympic era—upwards to 
the time of the Heraclide, and downwards to that of 
Alexander the Great—was and continued to be the 
groundwork of all the chronological researches of the 
old world. In geography he was the guide and 
authority of Strabo and Ptolemy—in chronology of 
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Apollodorus and the later calculators. He was the 
founder of historical criticism for the primitive ages of 
Greece. Lastly, he ventured to doubt the historical 
truth of the Homeric legends. “I will believe in it,” 
said he, “when I have been shown the currier who 
made the wind-bags which Ulysses on his voyage home- 
wards received from olus.” 

The extent and depth of his geographical researches, 
as known to us through Strabo, prove that his historical 
inquiries were not limited to the world of Hellas. But 
in this latter department he is more especially distin- 
guished as the first and greatest critical investigator of 
Egyptian antiquity. His remark upon the tyrant 
Busiris, as recorded by Strabo, and the ridicule with 
which he treated the popular Greek legend concerning 
him and his human sacrifices, may here be cited as 
peculiarly characteristic: “ By Jupiter,” said he, “there 
never was such a tyrant as Busiris—not even a King 
of that name.”!! In two other passages of still greater 
importance in their critical bearing on Egyptian history, 
though hitherto little appreciated, he elucidates the histo- 
rical connection between the native tribes of South Africa 
and Asia towards India, and the Egyptians. “ The 
four principal races of South Africa,”!!? he remarked, 
according to Strabo, “have not only a well-regulated 
monarchical constitution, but also stately temples and 
royal palaces; the beams in their houses are arranged 
like those of the Egyptians.” In his description of the 
southern promontory of Arabia, at Babelmandeb, he 
says, “here must have stood the pillars of Sesostris 
inscribed. with Hieroglyphics.” This he follows up 
with a detail of the campaign of that conqueror in 
those parts, which we reserve for our illustration of his 
own era.!'® 

114 Strabo, xvii. c. 1. (p. 802.) 


115 Ibid. xvi. c. 4. (p. 767.) 
116 Ibid. (p. 767.) 
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Every notice therefore relative to Egypt, emanating 
from a man of such rare talent and extensive learning, 
is deserving of the highest respect. Besides which we 
must also reflect that for the history of Egypt, above 
that of all other countries, every attainable material was 
at his disposal. Born in the 126th Olympiad, about 276 
B.C., in the early part, consequently, of the reign of 
Philadelphus, he succeeded, probably under Euergetes, 
to the honourable post of Director of the Alexandrian 
Library, which he filled up to the time of his death 
(in his 80th or 82nd year, in the 146th Olympiad). 

The very: researches to which our attention is here 
directed, were undertaken by command of the King, 
consequently with every advantage that Royal patronage 
could procure for the investigation from the Egyptian 
Priests. ‘They were more especially devoted to the 
“so-called Theban Kings.” This expression designates 
literally such as were of Theban origin. But the first 
of the series, Menes, was not of that race—-he was 
the hereditary prince of This; on which account he 
and his successors were entitled Thinite, and as such 
are cited by Manetho. In the passage before us, how- 
-ever, the expression is, “so-called Theban Kings,” the 
true sense of which will become more apparent by 
reference to the general contents of the List. But 
before directing our attention more closely to that 
point, it will be proper to inquire into the character 
and credit of the editor of the List, Apollodorus 
the Chronicler, or Chronographer, as he is styled by 
Syncellus. 


III, APOLLODORUS THE CHRONOGRAPHER. 


WE have already assumed—and shall have little diffi- 
culty in establishing—that this was the celebrated Apol- 
lodorus of Athens, who, as is well known, continued 
the chronological researches of Eratosthenes, and whose 
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compendium of the popular mythology—(whether 
the original text or an epitome may be a question) 
—we still possess under the title of the “ Bibliotheca.” 
In the first place Syncellus repeatedly quotes the chro- 
nographer without any further designation, as authority 
for his data—with reference, for example, to the primi- 
tive history of the Chaldees!!’; also for the 1,000 years 
of the early Kings of Sieyon"!®_—nor has it ever been 
doubted that the celebrated Athenian is the person 
alluded to. He likewise quotes him for the early chro- 
nology of Sparta!!?, and for the Kings of Pontus!?®, nor 
can any other author lay claim to the surname of 
“Chronicler”—for his principal work was entitled 
the “ Chronicle” in four Books.!?! It was dedicated to 
Philadelphus, the Attalide of Pergamus, and comprised 
a period of 1040 years from the Trojan war down to 
his own time. He was in fact the earliest professional 
chronologer. Hence Clemens of Alexandria also styles 
him “the Chronographer’” Apollodorus,” and Diodo- 
rus distinguishes him!’ as “ Apollodorus who treats of 
the computation of time.” 

In regard to his connection with Erastothenes we 
are distinctly assured by Strabo!?®, and the fact is indeed - 
self-evident, that he followed closely in the track of his 
distinguished predecessor. Heyne, in his excellent 
edition of the “ Bibliotheca,” has well pointed out the 


117 Chronog. p. 39. B. (Comp. 34. D. 86. D. 38. A. 40. A.). 

118 Ibid. p. 97. 

119 Chronog. p. 185. D. (Fabricius here erroneously assumes the 
8th book to have been quoted. It is merely said that Apollodorus 
dates the laws of Lycurgus from the 8th year of Alkamenes). 

120 Chronog. p. 275. C. 

121 Ta xpovıra Or yxpovecn obvragec. Comp. Aul. Gel. N. A. 
xvii. 4. 

„ 12 Clemens, Strom. i. p. 381. 
123 Diod. Sic. xiii. 13. 
124 Strabo, vii. p. 298. seqq. Bernhardy, Eratosth. p. 2. 
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relation in which they stand to each other, in their syste- 
matic views of primitive Greek chronology. A discre- 
pancy there is—but so trifling as merely to show that 
each had made his own independent calculations. In a 
word, Eratosthenes was the founder of chronology and 
geography without being himself a professional chro- 
nographer or geographer — Apollodorus was both 
chronographer and grammarian by profession. He 
certainly was not qualified to have originated the 
former science; but he extended and methodised the 
principles laid down by his predecessor into a practical 
and popular form. He studied the grammatical art 
under Aristarchus, the great Alexandrian critic’, 
himself a pupil of Aristophanes of Byzantium, who was 
again a disciple of the school of Eratosthenes. Hence 
Apollodorus himself was classed as belonging to the 
same school.!” This sufficiently explains his title to the 
honour awarded him as publisher and continuator of 
the invaluable work of Eratosthenes above noticed. 
Having been left incomplete, or originally destined for 
the sole use of the King, it had probably remained un- 
published. Apollodorus took up ‚the. interrupted line 
of research; nor— whether as regards the functions of 
publisher or continuator—could a more excellent sub- 
stitute for the original author be desired. 


IV. ERATOSTHENES LIST OF THIRTY-EIGHT EGYPTIAN KINGS COMPARED 
WITH THE DYNASTIES OF MANETHO. 


Tue above preliminary remarks on this document 
were imperatively required both by its own importance 
and in consideration of the neglect it has hitherto expe- 
rienced at the hands of Egyptologers. We now proceed 
to exhibit the thirty-eight Eratosthenian names side by 
side with such of those contained in the parallel Lists of 


125 Suidas on ’ AroAAdSwpos. 126 Suidas on 'Eparoofévne. 
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Manetho, as are either identical with them—or so 
nearly so—that to any one moderately versed in the 
system of Egyptian Royal nomenclature, the actual or 
possible correspondence between the two sets will be at 
once apparent. Weshall, for the present, closely adhere 
to the text as it now stands. Our subsequent critical 
analysis of the original names and their Greek versions 
by aid of the monuments will not only confirm the 
accuracy of the parallel here offered, but elicit various 
additional points of correspondence. 

By the side of each of the Kings of Manetho we note 
the Dynasty to which he belongs; the order and value 
of the annexed numbers will be more fully illustrated 
in the sequel. 










ERATOSTHENES’ THEBAN KINGS 





MANETHO’S KINGS, BY DYNASTIES 


Name and Reign 






Y 
.| Ménés Thenite . 
II. | Athéthés, Son . 
III. | Athéthés Il. . 
IV. | Miabiés . ‘ 


V. | Pemphés . : 
VI. Momcheiri, Memphi 
VII. | Stoichos Ares . 






Years 
I, 1 | Ménés, Thinite . 62 
-— 2 | Athöthis, Son . 657 


- 6 |Miebidos (Mia- 26 
baés) 




















II, 3 | Tyreis - 29 
-2|Sesorthss . . 7 


-65|S6yphis . . 16 

















IV, 5 | Ratoisés . . 25 

— 6 Bicheris . . 22 

Zu 1 Söris e e e 29 

- 8 | Süphis . . 66 

; : — 4 | Menchers. . 68 
XVIII. | Moscherés II. . 33 

XIX.|Pammés . . 35 - 8 | Thamphths . 9 

XX.|Apappus . . 100] VI, 2 | Phios - _. 100 

(Comp. vi. 4. Phiops) 

XXL | Name mutilated 1 -5|Menthesiphis . 1 

XXIL | Nitöcris . . 6 - 6 | Nitécris . . 12 

XXII. | Myrteus. . 22) VIL |x Kings . 70D. 
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Years; 
Beginning 
of the VIII. 
y f 7 
Kings. 


The names 
and dates of 
the individual ae 
reigns are lost. (146) 












XAYV. | Sethinilus . 









XXVL | Semphucratés . 








XXVIL |Chuthar . . a. were 36 














XXVIII. | Mieirés . ; - 37 
XXIX. Tomaephtha ’ - - 38 
XXX. | Soikunius r End of the 39 

VILIth Dyn. 
(XXMI— XXX, 
in all 128 Years) 










XXXI | Peteathyrés . 16 
XXXII. Se) Ammene- 
m : 


XXXIIL | (St.) Ammene- 
més I]. ‘ 


XL |x Kings. . 48 /40, 41, 42. 
XI, 1 | Ammenemö&s . 16; 43 
- 3 | Ammenem&s . 38 45 













>? 5 |) which consists of 60 
_8 Theban Kings; the 


Total, 50 Kings in x years, 
contained tn the following Dynasties : 
aie Eratost. Lista 
. Thinites 5 Kings.) 7 Kings. 


COOH NH OOO 


® 
! 


) 48+ x +x. 
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V. GENERAL REMARKS ON THE CONNECTION BETWEEN ERATOSTHENES 
AND MANETHO. 


A COMPARISON of the individual names in the two Lists 
can leave no reasonable doubt that both are derived from 
the same fountain-head of tradition. The occasional 
discrepancy in the years of reign may be satisfactorily 
explained in various ways; the agreement in the names, 
on the other hand, when of so frequent occurrence in a 
list of thirty-eight Kings, cannot upon any principle of 
probability be otherwise explained than upon the basis 
of an actual identity of the Kings themselves in each 
series. This impression will be fully substantiated by 
two important facts: the corresponding names succeed | 
each other—with a trifling dislocation in the 3rd and 
4th Dynasty—in the very same order—the List of | 
Manetho however contains obviously more reigns than 
that of Eratosthenes. This need excite no surprise. 
We have been already prepared to find Manetho con- 
forming to the same Egyptian method for the Old 
Empire, of which palpable traces were pointed out in 
the historical Papyrus of the 13th century—that 
namely of inserting in the List of reigns the name of 
every King of the same sovereign line—co-regents inclu- 
sive—in the form of one continuous order of succession. 
We may rest assured, however, that the method adopted 
by Eratosthenes was here no way different from that 
followed by him in his other similar works—that 
namely of strict chronological order. Such, indeed, is 
evidently the character of his List—the 1076 years 
being filled up by 38 Kings, each of whom succeeds his 
predecessor as in a chronological canon. Manetho’s 
List must consequently have contained more reigns 
than that of Eratosthenes. It is only in the 3rd and 
8th Dynasties that we find precisely the same number 
of Kings—9 and 7—in each List. In the others 
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however, the excess is not so great, but that it may be 
reasonably explained by the admission, by Manetho, of 
joint reigns—or by reference to such mistakes of com- 
pilers or copyists, as may have led to occasional repe- 
titions. Inthe 7th and 11th Dynasties the number of 
Kings, as the text now stands, have certainly a very 
marvellous appearance. To the 7th Dynasty, which 
lasted 70 days, are assigned 70 Kings; which is 
clearly nothing else but the number of the days over 
again. And although the Eusebian texts do here fluc- 
_tuate between 75 days and 75 years, and give only 5 
Kings—still the number 70 may itself be considered 
as established. If then we adopt either 70 or 75 years 
as the true reading—which is perhaps scarcely admis- 
sible—and retain the 5 Kings; that number, con- 
sidered as the sum of the 5 reigns, will be no way 
irreconcilable with the 22 years of the consecutive 
chronology, during which, according to our table, those 
5 Kings must have reigned. Similar is the case with 
the 11th Dynasty. Eratosthenes assigns it one King 
who reigned 16 years. In the Lists the duration of the 
Dynasty is 43 years. This may easily have been the 
case, if this single King in Eratosthenes had two co- 
regents associated with him. Let us here further 
assume—our present object being a mere balance of 
external or comparative probabilities—that there may 
have been a real difference in the historical data of the 
two compilers—the difference will yet amount to but 27 
years, which is certainly far from sufficient to set aside 
the hypothesis that the two Lists, though the result 
of independent researches, rest upon substantially the 
same tradition, and one too of a purely historical cha- 
racter. 

In the only Dynasty of any length—the 8th—where 
our text of Manetho gives neither names nor dates, the 
discrepancy is likewise very trifling. The 7 Kings of 
Eratosthenes comprise 128 years, those of Manetho 142 
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or 146. In the 3rd Dynasty the difference is still less. 
Manetho assigns 214 years to its nine Kings; the 
nine corresponding Kings in Eratosthenes reign 224 
years. 

This uniformity therefore in the succession of the 
two Lists and their respective corresponding names 
and dates, may be held as conclusive evidence that they 
were formed upon the same basis, that of a common 
historical tradition. But there is another circumstance 
which warrants a still wider extension of this inference. 
The eight Dynasties in Manetho, which correspond with 
the series of Eratosthenes, extend from the Ist to the 
12th, leaving however a residue of three names in Era- 
tosthenes. These must therefore—upon the principle 
by which our parallel is guided—find their place in the 
succeeding Dynasty in Manetho, i.e. the 13th; although, 
owing to the entire loss of its names, we can have but 
negative proof of the fact. But which are the corre- 
sponding Dynasties? The first is that entitled “ Thi- 
nite:” and Eratosthenes also calls Menes, its chief, a 
Thinite. Again he calls the sixth King “ Memphite,” 
and the first nine Memphite Kings of the 3rd Dynasty 
of Manetho correspond with him and eight Kings, his 
successors. All the succeeding Kings, whose names 
harmonise with the names and dates in Eratosthenes, 
are likewise Memphite, up to the eighth: the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth are Theban. But the Kings in 
the Lists of Eratosthenes bear the common name of 
Theban Kings. In no Dynasty—with the exception of 
those characterised as Theban or Memphite—is a single 
Eratosthenian name to be found, in so far as the names 
of those Dynasties have been preserved ; and even in those 
where the names are wanting, it ts equally clear that 
none could have been contained. 

The Dynasties, neither entitled Memphite nor Theban, 
are the following :— 
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the 2nd Thinite 9 Kings with names: 
the 5th  Elephantinean 9 Kings with names: 
the 9th : 19 Kings without names: 
the 10th } Heracleopolitan { 19 Kings without names : 


The names of the eighteen Kings of the 2nd and 5th 
Dynasties bear not the least resemblance to the parallel 
names in Eratosthenes—the years of the reign as little. 
As regards the Kings of the 9th and 10th Dynasties 
which intervene between the 7th and 8th Memphite, 
and the 11th Theban, a collation of the reigns in the 
two Lists gives the following results. Between the 
6th and 12th Dynasties of Manetho we have only nine 
reigns in Eratosthenes (XXIII.—XXXI.); these, as 
we have already seen, are sufficiently provided for in 
the 7th, 8th, and 11th Dynasties. How then can we 
expect within the narrow limits of this portion of the 
Eratosthenian List—comprising in the whole but thirty- 
eight reigns—to find place for thirty-eight Heracleo- 
politan princes? For the more complete corroboration 
of this view, we may here mention, by anticipation, 
that from No. XX XI. downwards the Kings of Erato- 
thenes are those of the 12th Dynasty. But the facts 
already adduced render it, to say the least, highly pro- 
bable that the series of Eratosthenes passes at once 
from the direct line of This to the Memphite Kings, 
and continues in their race till it becomes extinct, and 
the Theban Kings take ‘their place. Thebes and 
Memphis were the two metropolitan cities of Egypt. 
There the legitimate King was required to be inau- 
gurated and crowned. In Memphis, indeed, the cere- 
mony of the coronation maintained its ground till the 
time of the Ptolemies, as appears from the Rosetta 
Inscription. The Memphito-Theban therefore, or—for 
brevity sake—the Theban Kings, represent in the Old 
Empire, after the Thinite race became extinct in the 
male line, the Imperial sovereigns of Egypt. Erato- 
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thenes, in their distinct and continuous line of succession 
as drawn up by him, established a chronological canon 
for the most ancient period of Egyptian history. If 
these general results be not wholly without foundation, 
and should they be confirmed in their details by the 
contemporary monuments and historical tradition, they 
will supply a key for the restoration of Manetho, and 
for the right interpretation of the primitive historical 
tradition of Egypt. Our previous inquiry led us to as- 
sume that such a key must have existed in order to 
distinguish the true chronological procession from the 
sum total of the Dynasties. The duration assigned by 
Manetho to the Egyptian Empire down to the ninth 
year prior to the accession of Alexander, was 3555 years 
—but the number of reigns in his 30 Dynasties, if 
added together, would make more than 5000 years. The 
probability is, therefore, that he calculated as we do 
with Eratosthenes for our guide—that is to say, in 
fixing the duration of the Old Empire, as commencing 
with the 1st Dynasty, he took merely the sum total of 
the reigns of the Memphito-Theban Kings. But before 
entering upon further details, it may be proper here 
to present a general view of our previous historical 
deductions. 


VI. HISTORICAL DATA DERIVED FROM THE LISTS OF ERATOSTHENES 
AND APOLLODORUS. 


ERATOSTHENES began his labours with Menes, that is, 
with the commencement of the first systematic general 
registers of Egyptian Kings and historical annals. How 
did he conclude them? Doubtless with some notable 
epoch—some important historical crisis—not some 
ordinary event, such as a change of Dynasty. But 
what could that great event have been, worthy of 
forming such a standard epoch, but the irruption of the 
Shepherd races, and the occupation of the Imperial 
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throne by Shepherd rulers? That the whole history 
of Egypt turned upon this event is proved by the 
native monuments, and attested by Manetho. According 
to him it subdivides itself under three great and com- 
prehensive heads—the history of the Old—the Middle 
—and the New Empire. By the New we understand 
the restoration of native independent sovereigns to the 
imperial throne of Memphis and Thebes. This restora- 
tion is universally admitted to have been concurrent 
with the accession of the 18th Dynasty. 

But when did the Old Empire end? Evidently with 
the third King of the 13th Dynasty—as resulted from 
our analysis of the system of Eratosthenes. We have 
therefore, even at the present stage of our inquiry, a 
very simple mode of accounting for the sixty Kings 
assigned by Manetho to this Dynasty: for up to the 
eighteenth—that is, up to what is universally allowed 
to be the commencement of the New Empire—there 
occurs no other Theban Dynasty (the Memphite here 
entirely disappear). The 13th Dynasty, therefore, 
from its third King downwards, represents the 
series of tributary monarchs of the race of impe- 
rial sovereigns (upon our previous fundamental hy- 
pothesis of an imperial line), who held possession of 
Thebes during the time of the Hyksos. But this 
period is probably not calculated in the annals by 
reigns of tributary Kings, but by Dynasties of the 
Shepherds. Their occupation of the throne of Memphis 
was the commencement of the Middle Empire; their 
expulsion that of the New. During this period they 
were as much legitimate Kings in the estimation of the 
Egyptian annalist, as the Ethiopian and Persian Kings 
of the New Empire. In Manetho there are three 
Dynasties of Shepherd Kings—the 15th, 16th, and 
17th. The 14th, which occurs between them and the 
Theban princes, consisted, as we have seen, of Xoite 
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Kings, and was, consequently, (like the Thebans) a 
tributary Dynasty in Lower Egypt. Manetho makes 
the number of Shepherd Kings 43. Their first two 
Dynasties contained respectively 6 and 32—the number 
5 of this last Dynasty is lost; but the 151 years given 
as the aggregate of their reigns is no impossible estimate, 
inasmuch as those of the first race of these Kings which 
are well authenticated, average above 40, and those of 
the second nearly 20 years. The 60 Theban Kings, 
therefore, of the 13th Dynasty, of whom at least 57 
belong to the New Empire, were no unreasonable 
number for nine centuries, according to the usual 
average of the reigns of Egyptian Kings. Besides, we 
have no proof either that joint reigns may not have 
been admitted in the Lists of the Middle Empire, or 
that these Theban Kings really reigned throughout the 
whole period. The same may be said of the 76 Kings 
of the 14th Xoite Dynasty, which, as already remarked, 
was, according to our hypothesis, contemporaneous with 
the Theban Dynasty, and whose accession must be 
placed somewhat later than that of the one preceding 
it, but somewhat earlier than that of the one which 
follows (the 1st Shepherd Dynasty )—judging from the 
position assigned it by Manetho between the two. 

The results here detailed may therefore be concisely 
summed up as follows— 

The Old Empire of Menes closed soon after the 
accession of the 13th Dynasty. The New Empire 
commenced with the 18th (Theban) Dynasty—or, to 
speak more definitely—the taking of Memphis was 
concurrent with the accession of the House of the Tuth- 
moses, although it was reserved for the third of that 
family, whose reign commenced 81 years after its 
accession, finally to expel the Hyksos out of the frontier 
fortress Avaris (Pelusium). The Dynasties, from the 
18th to the 30th inclusive, extend over a period of 
about 1300 years, according to the Lists of Manctho; 
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— 1325 according to his aggregate number, as above 
stated. 

The Middle Empire therefore occupies the period 
from the 13th to the 17th Dynasties inclusive — and 
the measure of its duration is that of the Shepherd 
dominion. The Theban and Xoite Kings were con- 
temporaneous with the shepherds and with each other. 
This period, according to the above, comprised about 
nine hundred years. 

Now as the whole duration of the Egyptian Empire 
down to the 8th year before Alexander’s accession is 
thirty-five centuries and a half, Manetho must have 
assigned about thirteen centuries to the old Empire. 

We subjoin a synopsis of the above numbers :— 


Dyn. Years 
I. Thinites, 8 Kings, 263 (253) 
Ill. Memphites,9 - 214 


IV. 8 —- 274 

VI. — 6 - 203 

VII. —(x)5 - — 70 (75) days. 
via. — 7 - 142 (146) 

XJ. Diospolitans,x - 43 

All. — 8 - 176 


‘ Total number of years 1315 70 (75) days (1309). 
Add to this the last three 
reigns in Eratosthenes: 87 


1402 (1396) 





The sums total of the individual Dynasties consequently 
give about 100 years more than Manetho can possibly 
have assigned them in his (lost) chronological canon. 
This renders it probable that although the duration of the 
Old Empire may with him have exceeded (as is indeed 
obviously the case) the space allotted to it by the more 
critical researches of Eratosthenes, still the sums of his 
VOL. I. L 
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individual Dynasties were never intended to represent 
his actual chronology of that empire. The discrepancy 
can only be explained by assuming the occasional 
occurrence of joint reigns. This then is the solution 
of one of the most important questions to which we 
formerly adverted as connected with the Lists of 
Manetho, but at a stage of our inquiry not sufficiently 
advanced to admit of its being satisfactorily answered. 
One thing is now placed beyond all doubt — that 
Manetho drew a distinction, in the Old as well as 
Middle Empire, between a consecutive series of Mem- 
phito-Theban Sovereigns of the Empire, and other 
Dynasties, concurrent with them, whether friends or 
foes, who never occupied the imperial throne of Mem- 
phis and Thebes. This supplies the true basis for 
the historical restoration of his Lists. We know that 
he assigned 3555 years to the whole Empire, of which 
13 centuries in round numbers belonged to the Old, 
9 to the Middle, and 13 to the New. The historical 
reality of Manetho’s calculation must indeed be proved 
—the rude outline of the system must be more definitely 
filled up — but the key seems to be discovered — the 
plan of critical analysis marked out. 

Eratosthenes must be our guide for the chronology 
of the Old Empire, so long as his data are in harmony 
with those derived from the monuments. 

For the Middle Empire his place must be supplied 
by Apollodorus of Athens. Of the nature and value of 
this author’s labours we have also the means of forming 
a competent estimate. If those of Eratosthenes embraced 
the Old Empire, Apollodorus must have commenced 
with the Middle period — for his 53 Kings follow im- 
mediately upon those of Eratosthenes. Nor can there 
ke any reasonable doubt as to the extent of the period 
they occupied. Syncellus did not deign to transcribe 
their names, because they appeared to him utterly use- 
less. The names of the 18th Dynasty consequently 
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were not, as already observed, among them, for he was 
not only well acquainted with those, but considered 
them of the greatest importance. He subjected this 
Dynasty to a very careful analysis, because the birth 
of Moses and the Exodus were connected with it. The 
labours of Apollodorus did not, therefore, extend to 
the New Empire. Such an hypothesis were indeed 
hardly in itself admissible — for Manetho assigns, at 
most, 57 Theban Kings of the 13th Dynasty to this 
period, and those of Apollodorus are also expressly 
called Thebans. Lastly, the correspondence between 
the number 53 in Apollodorus and 57 in Manetho were 
as close as could reasonably be expected or desired — 
even in the case of two races entirely different in origin 
or settlement — as an argument in favour of their 
identity of period. 

Everything therefore combines to show the proba- 
bility of our having discovered the true system of 
Eratosthenes and Apollodorus, and with it a key to 
the right understanding of the Lists of Manetho. Ifour 
further researches upon this basis be corroborated by 
the monuments— and clear up in their turn the ob- 
scurities of Greek tradition—we may venture to hope 
that we have discovered the clue for restoring the whole 
chronology of Egypt. 

Such a discovery will doubtless be the more acceptable 
at the present moment, when the written monuments of 
that country, after the lapse of thousands of years, have 
once more been made accessible to our researches— 
if we reflect, that beyond the pale of the Alexandrian 
school it were vain to look for any solution of the 
enigma which the native Egyptians have transmitted 
to us. 


L 2 
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D. 


DIODORUS SICULUS. 


I. DIODORUS.—-HIS DYNASTIES AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE ANTE- 
HISTORICAL PERIOD. 


THREE great epochs in the history of Egyptian chrono- 
logical research have now been pointed out: those of 
Herodotus, Manetho, and of Eratosthenes. Our atten- 
tion has also already been drawn to traces of a com- 
bination or blending of the genial Hellenic, the dry 
monumental Egyptian, and the critical Alexandrian 
elements of research in the later Greek literature. The 
path pursued by Eratosthenes was now neglected. The 
degenerate race, possessed by a spirit of subtle trifling, 
or of systematic perversion of truth, and dead to all 
sense of the dignity or gravity of historical pursuit, 
grasped at whatever happened to suit its purpose at the 
moment, confounding and too often falsifying both facts 
and authorities. Diodorus Siculus visited Egypt under 
the 13th Ptolemy, surnamed the Young Dionysus, 
in the 180th Olympiad, consequently about 58 years 
B.c.: his history, however, was written at a con- 
siderably later period. He was the first author, as 
well as the last, who ventured to grapple with the 
whole subject of Egypt in its integrity, and that at the 
head of his general history of the ancient world. But 
unfortunately he brought to the task a mere acquaint- 
ance with books, without either sound judgment, critical 
spirit, or comprehensive views. He was more success- 
ful consequently in complicating and mystifying, than 
in sifting and illustrating the traditions with which he 
had to deal. He could not venture to set aside the nar- 
ratives of Herodotus, now become so popular; he 
therefore incorporated them with other later commen- 
taries on Egyptian chronology and history to which he 
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had access, chiefly garbled and mutilated versions of the 
systems of Manetho or Eratosthenes. The confusion 
which resulted has tended above all other circumstances 
to disparage Egyptian chronology in the eyes of critical 
investigators, by whom it has been considered as re- 
flecting either an absolute want of historical character, 
or an irremediable state of derangement in the native 
traditions themselves. We shall, however, we trust, be 
able to show, that the fault is entirely that of Diodorus 
himself — of his bad guides —and his own precipi- 
tancy and want of judgment: and that criteria are not 
wanting for distinguishing and restoring the golden 
grains of genuine Egyptian tradition froin among the 
chaff under which it has been sinothered. With this 
object in view, it will be sufficient in the present in- 
troductory notice to point out the fissures in this piece 
of rhetorically patched and plastered Mosaic work, and 
to investigate in each particular subdivision the original 
from which its author had copied. We have every 
reason to assume that Diodorus had read neither 
Manetho nor Eratosthenes; but that those whom he 
selected as his guides, had drawn from one or other of 
those sources. 

To this inference we are led at the outset by his mode 
of treating Egyptian tradition prior to Menes. Before 
the age of Men reigned Gods and Heroes (i.42). The 
earliest Kings having been deified bear for the most 
part the names of the seven most ancient deities. These 
are the Sun and Moon (primeval Osiris and Isis), the 
“Spirit” who is called the father of gods and men 
(probably Kneph), and the four elements— Vulcan, 
(Phtah), Fire—Ceres, the Earth—Oceanus, Water — 
Neith-Athena, the Air, “hence” called by the Greeks | 
“the blue-eyed Goddess.” 

Among those deified personages, the first who reigned 
bore, according to some, the name of the Sun; according 
to others, he wascalled the Human Vulcan. The probable 
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story that Vulcan, on the occasion of a forest having 
been set on fire by lightning, invented that element, is 
in favour of the latter opinion. 

Then came Chronus, the husband of Rhea. Their 
offspring were Zeus, and Hera, whose five children— 
Isis, Osiris, Typhon, Apollo (Horus), and Aphrodite 
all mounted the throne. 

Of them, Osiris, the husband of Isis, reigned first. 
These two were the benefactors of the human race, 
which they elevated from the condition of savages and 
cannibals to that of devout and civilised nations, who 
ate bread, drank wine and beer, and planted the olive. 
They built Thebes with its hundred gates, and in it the 
first temples to their worthy progenitors Zeus and Hera 
—gorgeous and costly works. Hermes-Thoth was the 
sacred scribe and counsellor of Osiris, who organised 
language and religious ceremonies, and invented writing. 
He was also the real inventor of the culture of the olive, 
and not Athena. In order to extend this divinely regu- 
lated life over the whole world, Osiris traversed the 
globe, leaving with Isis Hermes above mentioned as 
counsellor, and a valorous kinsman called Hercules, as 
general, He made Busiris his lieutenant over Phenicia 
and the adjoining sea-coasts—Antzus over Ethiopia 
and Libya. His two sons, Anubis and Makedon, at- 
tended him on his expedition, as did also Pan, who was 
worshipped in Chemmo, the city of Pan. In Ethiopia 
he was presented with a race of Satyrs with tails. He 
was a festive prince, fond of the song and the dance, 
and kept nine virgin well-trained singers and dancers, 
from whom the Greeks—it was obvious—derived their 
nine Muses. In India he built Nysain honour of Nysa in 
Arabia, not far from Egypt, where, as the heir of Zeus, 
he had received an education conformable to his rank. 
In Thrace, where he met with Lycurgus, he left Maro 
behind, Makedon in Macedonia, and Triptolemus in 
Attica. 
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This worthy man was in the end treacherously killed 
by his brother Typhon, and his corpse shamefully mal- 
treated. Typhon had 26 fellow-conspirators, to each of 
whom he gave a portion of the mutilated body.!?” But 
his wife collected, in so far as in her power, its scattered 
parts, and honoured her husband with splendid funeral 
rites. At the same time she decreed to him divine 
worship, for which purpose she assigned a third of the 
lands to the Priests—so that one honour was equivalent 
to the other. 

Who can fail here to recognise the corruption to which 
the old tradition was subjected during the Macedonian 
dominion by the barefaced chicanery of Greco-Egyptian 
Pundits? The chronological data themselves suffice to 
prove that Diodorus’s guide was of the time of the 
Ptolemies. From Osiris to Alexander, according to 
some, says he (i. 23.), were above 10,000 years— 
according to others, above 23,000 years. We have 
already seen that the latter is the genuine Egyptian 
number. Soon after (i. 26.) he adds—evidently in 
the way of supplement, derived from some other source 
—from Helios to Alexander they reckon 23,000 years 
—the most ancient deified Kings each reigned above 
1,200 years, the more recent less than 300. The 
former may be explained as a calculation by years of a 
single month—the latter by years of four months— 
the duration of the three Egyptian seasons. Thus 
they are both reduced to the reasonable term of 100 
years.!?® In these details may easily be recognised an 
adulteration of that genuine primeval tradition of the 


137 Manifestly a mythological representation of the oldest division 
of the empire of Egypt into 37 provinces—the same upon which the 
old Labyrinth was arranged—10 for Upper, 10 for Lower Egypt, 
besides the Heptanomis. 

128 He then introduces the absurd statement which the Fathers 
have copied from him—that on this account the Greeks called the 
years Jpor, namely from dpa, a season. 
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Egyptian annals, the first knowledge of which was com- 
municated to the Greeks by Manetho. 

The younger deities are the Heroes of Manetho’s 
fabulous empire. In a subsequent passage—in the 
second section of his first book (i. 44.)—the Gods and 
Heroes are stated to have reigned something less than 
18,000 years. Obviously. Egyptian tradition again, 
but according to a different version. There can have 
been no great discrepancy between this number and 
that of Manetho, for the latter gives 13,900 years for 
the rule of the Gods, 1255 for the Heroes (making 
together 15,155), and then 5813 for Heroes and 
Manes. | 

The oldest mortal Kings he describes (i. 43.) as 
elective, and honoured by the people as the benefactors 
of the human race. 


II. THE CHRONOLOGY OF DIODORUS, FROM MENES TO ALEXANDER. 


SOMEWHAT more value attaches to the chronological 
data of Diodorus relative to the historical Kings of 
Egypt. Up to the epoch of his visit, that country, he 
tells us (i. 44.), had been governed by human Kings 
during nearly 5,000 years. Of these 475 were in- 
digenous. The foreign rulers he computes in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


4 Ethiopians—not however all in 


succession - - - 36 years. 
The Persians, including the time of 
the revolts - - - 135 
The Macedonians - - - 276 
447 


The statement as to the four Ethiopians finds its expla- 
nation in the 24th Dynasty. Deducting the above sum, 
there remain about 4,450 years, for the native rulers of 
the historic period. Diodorus himself states in another 
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passage (1. 69.), that the whole duration of the mon- 
archy exceeded 4,700 years, and that the greater 
number of sovereigns were native Egyptians. The 
two statements are clearly intended to be the same, 
but the latter is the more accurate. Subtracting here, 
as above, the period of foreign rule, according to the 
previous estimate, we have a surplus of nearly 43 cen- 
turies for that of the native monarchs. 

The computation of his “nearly 5,000” years begins 
with “Meeris,” or “Myris,” which amounts to the same 
thing.’ In a more accurate’ writer than Diodorus 
we might get over this name, by substituting that of 
Menes, with whom, as being the first mortal King, he, 
as well as Herodotus, begins, in the immediate sequel, 
the reigns of the Pharaohs. But in the case of a work 
so carelessly botched together as this history, any such 
desperate expedient were as little to the purpose, as an 
attempt critically to illustrate a palpable interpolation. 
The name may either be that of the real Meeris, who is 
afterwards introduced as one of the successors of Menes 
—or may represent a prince of the provincial race 
prior to Menes, of whom, however, we hear nothing in 
any other quarter. 

Five of those 475 native rulers were females. This 
also is borrowed, not from Herodotus, but from Egyp- 
tian sources. From them and from the monuments 
at least three are known to us in the New, besides 
Nitocris in the Old Empire. “ All these,” says Diodo- 
rus, “are registered in the Annals of the Priests, with 
the particulars of their stature and personal appearance 
—their mental qualities, exploits, and works.” This 
passage already referred to in a former section is 
confirmed, as we there remarked, by the primeval Royal 
Papyrus, and other records. 


1399 One MS. indeed has the former reading; the other mode of 
spelling it occurs also in Strabo and Herodotus in some MSS. 
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111. SYNOPSIS OF THE LISTS OF DIODORUS. 


We subjoin the entire series of Kings in Diodorus 
under such sections or epochs as his arrangement 
appears to suggest. 

I. Menes, the first King (i.e. of all Egypt), the founder 

of their civilisation (c. 45.). 

52 Successors of Menes during upwards of 1040 

years. 

‘Here also there is genuine but perverted tradition. 
For the 52 successors of Menes are clearly the Kings 
of the Old Empire in the Memphito-Theban Dynasties. 
That empire lasted, according to Eratosthenes, 1076 
years, of which 62 fall to Menes, and consequently 1014 
to his successors. Manetho, as we have seen, assigns 
about 50 Kings to those Dynasties, instead of the 88 
of the Alexandrian critic, with a few centuries more. 
Here, therefore, we have plain vestiges of Alexandrian 
criticism. 

II. Busiris and his Dynasty—9 Kings (c. 46—49).. 
1. Busiris I., the Tyrant, and slayer of strangers. 
2-8. His successors. 

9. Busiris II. who built Thebes. [Diodorus here 
subjoins a description of the city, comprising that 
of the tomb of a King Osymandyas after the 
younger Hecateeus. | 

The tradition embodied in this section is derived from 
the age prior to Menes—probably from Upper Egypt; 
the only historical fact mentioned being the building of 
Thebes. This work some authorities, referred to by 
Diodorus, ascribe to Isis; others, if we may trust 
Synesius, make the city still more ancient than that 
goddess. 


130 Diod. i. 15. Wesseling quotes upon this passage Stephanus on 
Aroroiıc, and Schol. Il, a. 383. Synesius, i. Provid. p. 94. B., and ii. 
p- 117. C. 
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III. 1. Uchöreus (c. 50): “ eighth successor of this 
King” (of Osymandyas or Busiris the Second?). 
Built Memphis, and dug the lake as a protection 
to it.—He also erected a royal residence, which 
however was not equal in splendour to the previous 
works. The God Nilus, as a bull, is said to have 
procreated from the daughter of this King 

2. Algyptus: an upright and humane sovereign. 


The foundation of Memphis, according to Manetho, 
belongs to the 1st Dynasty. But mention is here 
made of the building of a royal palace, which fell short 
of the earlier buildings. This warrants the assumption, 
that we have here a confused tradition concerning the 
first Memphite Dynasty, the third of Manetho, which 
began with the sixth King of Eratosthenes, and com- 
prised nine rulers. 


IV. Meeris (c. 52): 12 generations later. His works 
according to Herodotus. 


The historical Meeris, therefore, if we may trust the 
above notice, lived 12 generations after A’gyptus, the 
2nd King of the 3rd Dynasty == 7th of Eratosthenes. 
An interval of 12 generations would bring us to 
Apappus, 20th in the List of Eratosthenes, and chief of 
the sixth Manethonian Dynasty. 


V.1. Sesodsis (c. 53—58.) : 7 generations later: a 
King celebrated in song, and whose history is 
variously related. His expeditions, in part accord- 
ing to Herodotus: returned at the end of nine 
years, and employed his captives in building a 
temple to the principal deity of that city—pro- 
tected the Delta by a wall 1500 stadia (1864 miles) 
long, extending from Pelusium to Heliopolis, con- 
sequently to the north-east—reigned 33 (others 
say 30) years: was deprived of his eyesight and 
committed suicide. Two obelisks, each 120 cubits 
high (180 Egyptian feet), record his exploits. 
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2. Sesoösis II. Son and successor. The story of his 
being struck blind and being cured, is word for 
word the same as that of Pheron in Herodotus 
(c. 59). 


The above section is a medley—combining the nar- 
rative of Herodotus—(a part of which, as we have 
seen, belongs to the Old Empire)—concerning the 
Ramesside Sesoösis (Sesothis) — with another tradition 
proper to the Old Empire : viz. the Sesostris-tradition. 
Sesostris belongs to the 12th Dynasty of Manetho, and 
corresponds with the 33rd or 34th King of Erato- 
sthenes, consequently with the 13th or 14th subsequent 
to the Meeris of Diodorus. 


VI. 1. Amasis—according to a reading discovered by 
Stephanus, Ammösis '—was abandoned by his 
whole people on account of his tyranny, and lost 
his kingdom (c. 60.), to 

2. Actisanes, the Ethiopian (c. 61.)—a humane 
ruler, who commuted the sentence of criminals 
capitally condemned, to amputation of their noses, 
and assigned them as a place of refuge the desert 
sea-coast, east of Pelusium (hence called Rhino- 
colura) (the land of mutilated noses). He was 
succeeded (and could therefore have formed no 
Dynasty) by a native King. 

3. Mendes : called by others Marros : no way dis- 
tinguished as a warrior, but celebrated for the 
Labyrinth which he built, as his own burial-place. 


Toclear up the confusion in this succession would 
require a more detailed analysis than for the present 
we are able to devote to it. The building of the Laby- 
rinth however brings us down to the end of the 12th 
Dynasty, and the 35th King of Eratosthenes. It may be 
remarked that, according to Diodorus, only three reigns 


131 Stepb. p. 41. comp, c. 60. 
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intervene between Sesoösis — Sesostris, and Mendes = 
Mares, including the younger Ramesside, who is trans- 
planted hither from the New Empire — exclusive of 
him, consequently, but two, as in Eratosthenes. 


VII. 1. Ketes (c. 62.), the Proteus of the Greeks : 
obtained possession of the throne after an anarchy 
which lasted five generations. He was of an in- 
significant family, and was elected King. The 
fable of Proteus follows with its interpretation. 

2. Remphis, his son, the miser, who hoarded up 
400,000 talents. 

3. Nileus, from whom the Nile took its name, having 
previously been called Aögyptus— one of seven 
Kings who succeeded Remphis— the other six 
were indolent sovereigns, who performed nothing 
worthy of note (c. 63.). 

This is evidently a continuation of the history of the 
Ramessides (19th and 20th Dynasty), which in the 
foregoing Section was mixed up with a tradition from 
the Old Empire. 


VIII. The builders of Pyramids. 1. Chemmis, a Mem- 
phite, succeeded the 7 Kings, and reigned 50 
years—built the Great Pyramid. Both narrative 
and descriptive details are here for the most part 
after Herodotus. | 

2. Kephren (c. 64.), brother of Chemmis, reigned 56 
years. Second Pyramid. [According to some, 
the successor of Chemmis, and the builder of the 
second Pyramid, was not his brother, but his son 
Chabryés or Chabryis. According to others, Chem- 
mis and Kephren were not buried in their Pyramids, 
for fear of the people, who detested them, but in a 
meaner place of sepulture. | 


3. Mykerinus or Mekerinus, the son of Chemmis, not 
of Kephren, as in some versions. He commenced 
the third Pyramid, but did not complete it. His 
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name is inscribed on one of its sides. These Kings 
are also said to have built three smaller Pyramids 
for their wives in the vicinity of their own. 


IX. 1. Bocchoris, the sage and legislator, succeeded 
those Kings. 
2. Sabakon, after a long interval. 


Here we have a fragment of a tradition relative to 
the 24th and 25th Dynasties, but so confused, that Saba- 
kön, who burned Bocchoris alive, is made to ascend the 
throne “long after him.” 


IV. TWO SPECIAL INDEPENDENT LISTS: THE BUILDERS OF THE THREE 
GREAT PYRAMIDS, AND THE LEGISLATORS. 


Royatlists, presenting a distinct historical continuity, 
but which find no place in the general chronology of 
Diodorus, are evidently of especial importance. They 
point to a tradition, for which Diodorus could not find 
room in his own systematic list, and which had probably 
been equally overlooked in the speculations of previous 
Greek writers consulted by him relative to the Dynasties, 
and their order of succession. 


List of the builders of the three great Pyramids. 


After having detailed the more familiar account of 
the Pyramid-Kings, from Cheops to Mykerinus, borrowed 
chiefly from Herodotus, Diodorus adds in a few words 
the following totally different tradition— 


Armeus built the first of the three great Pyramids: 

Amösis, the second: 

Maron, the third, which some (i. e. Herodotus) 
ascribed to Rhodopis. 


This tradition is certainly worthy of attention, although 
it may not admit of explanation at the present stage of 
our inquiry. 
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The Egyptian Legislators. 


This List stands quite insulated in a latter part of the 
first book (c. 94. seq. ). 


I. Mnevis (Mvevys); an ancient King, after the domi- 
nion of Gods and Heroes—the first who gave written 
laws. These he professed to have received from 
Hermes, and succeeded in persuading the people to 
live according to them—the most magnanimous and 
popular of all Kings. 

II. Sasychés (Sasychis), a sovercign of distinguished 
talent —enlarged the code of his predecessor regu- 
lated the forms of religious worship—invented Geo- 
metry and Astronomy, both theoretical and practical. 

IIT. Sesoösis, the great conqueror—legislated for the 
warrior caste, and for military affairs in general. 


IV. Bocchoris—his ordinances comprise all matters 
connected with the duties or privileges of the sove- 
reign—also laws concerning treaties. Many of his 
judgments have been preserved. He was of a 
delicate constitution—and avaricious beyond any of 
his predecessors. 


V. Amasis (Ammösis), the friend and adviser of 
Polycrates: was not of royal blood, but elected King 
on account of his excellent qualities. His laws 
related tu the governors, and general administration 
of the Nomes. 


VI. Darius—honoured as a God even during his life- 
time, on account of his wisdom, virtue, and respect 
for the sacred books and ordinances of the Egyptians 
—at his death was ranked among the most upright 
princes. 

On the first three of these Kings no light has hitherto 
been thrown: they will all, however, be identified 
hereafter in the succession of the Old Empire. Bocchoris 
is registered by Manetho among the Kings of the 24th 
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Dynasty— Amosis' is familiar to us from Herodotus. 
The above succession is evidently chronological. 

In the foregoing brief synopsis of the system of 
Diodorus, our object has been merely to vindicate our 
own subdivision of its heads, and in so far the credit of 
its author. For its more complete elucidation we must 
refer to the sequel of our researches. This much, 
however, will be admitted—that the view here adopted, 
as referred to our two standard text books, Eratosthenes 
and Manetho, brings its own confirmation along with it. 
Hitherto the statements of this author have passed with 
the critics for a mere tissue of fables or falsehoods, 
seasoned with a few scraps from the tradition of 
Herodotus—a verdict which has tended unfortunately 
to throw suspicion on the whole of Egyptian historical 
lore—as a no less corrupt mass than the speculations 
of the confused and uncritical Sicilian. 

It has, we trust, been shown that not only the . 
individual sections, as above exhibited, stand on an 
independent basis, and are in so far consistent in 
themselves, but also that the connection established 
between these sections, by such phrases as “ after these 
Kings,” or, “after twelve generations,” are no mere 
arbitrary patchwork. With some transpositions, not diffi- 
cult to account for, and from which even the narrative 
of Herodotus is not wholly exempt, the separate sections 
seem quite coherent in themselves, and in accordance 
with the course of the 30 Dynasties, and even with 
Eratosthenes. Menes, as with Herodotus, stands at 
the head of the series which is carried on through the 
whole of the Old Empire. The second section (the 
Dynasty of Busiris) ought naturally to have had the 
precedence. The Heroes of the Old and New Empire 
have been confounded; but Diodorus himself observes 
that the history of Sesoösis = Sesostris is related in 
very different ways. Much more light may, however, be 
anticipated from a critical examination of the details. 
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CONCLUSION. GREEK AND ROMAN RESEARCH. 


Our inquiry into the means adopted by the Egyp- 
tians for preserving their chronology and history has 
brought to light precious remains of those imperishable 
treasures of sculptured lore, in which this most essen- 
tially monumental race had, from the remotest period, 
recorded every step in the progress of their long career 
of bygone centuries. It has likewise exhibited to us 
faithful and carefully digested notices of those Kings, 
by the length of whose reigns the Egyptians regulated 
all their computations of time. Lastly, it has warranted 
the presumption of a still higher consciousness on their 
parts of the unity of time, as reflected in their great 
astronomical cycles. But as those monuments, even 
where intelligible, do not contain the word of living 
tradition, so are the Lists of Kings and series of years 
mere dry skeletons without life and vital coherence— 
names without events, dates without history, even‘ 
without any such strict and intelligible chronology as 
the historian requires. 

These defects were supplied by Greek critical research, 
which lent a ready and confiding ear to the tradition 
that still lived among the people, or at least the Priests, 
of the glory and happiness of the good old time—and 
of the long years of cruel suffering and national igno- 
miny to which they had since been subjected. The 
Greek nation, henceforward, learnt to admire and reve- 
rence the dignity, the grandeur, and antiquity of Egyp- 
tian life and character; they viewed it as a phenomenon 
of deepest interest in the history of our species—as 
unhellenic— and yet not barbarous—as a living 
memorial of their own dark ages of primeval existence. 
It was, however, the conquest of Alexander, and the 
foundation of Alexandria, that first opened up the 
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monumental and historical treasures of the Egyptians 
to the genius of the Greeks. What the school of Ari- 
stotle had prepared, and Manetho, under Greek auspices, 
but with Egyptian learning, had matured, Eratosthe- 
nes of Cyrene, and Apollodorus of Athens, especially 
the former, carried to perfection. 

By their efforts the chronology cf Egypt became the 
common property of mankind. For the Dynastic 
method, where contemporaneous and consecutive events 
are confounded in the same series—the historical was 
substituted. Instead of noting each individual reign, 
and consequently joint-reigns, where such occurred in 
succession, they aimed at and succeeded in establishing 
the true principles of chronological adjustment. In 
this way they furnished a key to Manetho, and at the 
same time a criticism of his researches—a boon the 
more greatly to be prized, owing to the loss of his his- 
torical work. True it is, that nothing remains of the 
labours of Apollodorus, but the number of Kings for 
the Middle Empire; and Eratosthenes’s register of the 
“earlier Pharaohs has reached us but in a meagre 
epitome. The authenticity, however, of both numbers 
and epitome is sufficiently well attested—that of the 
latter, indeed, is proved by incontrovertible evidence. 
The path both of present and future research into the 
antiquities of Egypt is thus clearly marked out. Were 
these authorities deceptive, the monuments, with their 
more than hundred Royal Rings, would proclaim their 
treachery. Instead of the names which the Lists 
require, they would exhibit others, which find no 
place in those documents. Lastly, the succession 
of monumental Kings, instead of tallying with those 
written chronicles, would but prove the early period 
at which historical truth was extinguished. If, then, 
both the monumental names and the tradition of the 
Greek historians coincide with these fragments as 
well as with Manetho, their chronological data must 
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be considered as completely verified. The strength of 
the proof in the first case gives the measure of the 
proof in the second. The whole criticism of Egyp- 
tian chronology and history is placed in this dilemma. 
If the monuments, therefore, can be interpreted by 
means of the names still extant and legible in our 
meagre extracts or epitomes of Manetho and Erato- 
sthenes, the historical accuracy of the traditions, as 
preserved to us, may be considered as proved to the 
fullest extent. © 

We have, thus, for the Old Empire, 38 Kings and 
1076 years: for the Middle Empire, 53 Kings and 
about 900 years, that being Manetho’s estimate for the 
duration of the three Dynasties of Shepherd Kings. 
The remaining 1300 years for the New Empire will 
then be the more surely obtained from a comparative 
analysis of Manetho and the monuments; yet even 
here not without a careful sifting and clearance of 
ancient error and misunderstanding, and by a process 
of steady and patient investigation. 

Such are the services which Greek critical research, 
to its immortal] honour, rendered to. the cause of Egyp- 
tian historical science during the three centuries and a 
half, from Herodotus to Apollodorus. Alexandria, in- 
deed, soon after fell into decay from the degeneracy of 
its rulers, the pedantry of its men of learning, and the 
hollow, scholastic rhetoric, or the equally hollow mys- 
ticism and debasing superstition, of its schools of philo- 
sophy. The germ of intellectual life, which had 
sprouted in her halls, was extinguished—or, rather, it 
might be said, was but smothered—shortly to be 
resuscitated by the voice of a genial religion; and thus 
—itself divinely renovated and inspired with heavenly 
truths and creative faculties, was to arouse Egypt— 
Africa—the world at large—to a new career of intel- 
lectual activity —But even during that lamentable 
period of corruption and death, a Sicilian Greek, with 
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every drawback of limited faculties, and want of method 
or critical acumen, rendered, by the zeal and extent of 
his efforts, most valuable service to the cause of Egyp- 
tian and of universal history. We have already been 
enabled to arrange to a certain extent the confused 
tables of Diodorus, and have shown them to be not 
altogether unintelligible. Our further investigation, 
guided by the monuments, will more amply demonstrate 
what valuable remains of Egyptian, Hellenic, and Alex- 
andrian research have been preserved to us, in that 
chaos of facts and legends, by the same propitious 
destiny that has rescued other more precious rem- 
nants of Egyptian lore from the shipwreck of ancient 
history. 

With Diodorus all systematic inquiry into the 
history of Egypt ceases—not only on the part of the 
Greeks, but of the ancients in general. The relation in 
which the Romans stood to science or historical pursuit, 
as reflected in their treatment of Egyptian antiquity, is 
a mere general one—and is to be explained by reference 
to the equally general nature of their relations to 
humanity—or truth. They knew how to conquer the 
world, and how to govern it when conquered. They 
substituted Roman law and orderly systems of pro- 
vincial government for courtly luxury, tyrannical aris- 
toeracies, or destructive democratic struggles. The 
principles of their civil organisation were carried out in 
the same direct undeviating lines, as their roads, 
through all the countries of the world; and, by their 
joint agency, the legion and the colony, the judge and 
the tax-gatherer, the language of Cicero, and still more 
that of Homer and Plato, were transplanted into the 
cities and Empires of the Barbarians. Lastly, their 
generals and lieutenants were men of cultivated minds, 
lovers of the fine arts, sometimes even scholars. How 
then does it happen that the Romans present so dis- 
graceful a contrast to their vilified and oppressed Greek 
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subjects, by their total apathy to the investigation of 
the languages, customs, and history of the Old World ? 
Simply, it would seem, for this reason, because they 
neither acknowledged humanity in any other nation 
but their own, and because to them a love of knowledge 
or truth for its own sake was an empty, unintelligible 
phrase. They understood the character of no people 
but in its defects—they loved no other people, and 
were loved by none, because they neither approached 
them in a humane spirit—nor expected to be received 
in the same—and did good to others, merely because 
they found it to their own advantage. From a well- 
digested principle of self-interest, they were capable of 
rendering even essential services to whole nations, but 
from no benevolent motive. With Rome nations were 
not so much persons as objects, and to this they were 
feelingly alive. Mankind to the Roman statesman and 
practical philosopher—and the Romans never possessed 
any others—was a handmaid, with whom it was useless, 
nay, degrading to converse, unless she spoke either 
Greek or Latin. These were the only nations in whom 
they recognised the nobler element of human nature. 
But even in the Greeks they neither loved nor respected 
genuine humanity, a quality in which that race so far 
surpassed every other upon earth—even in their 
lowest stages of degeneracy. Grecian life had charms 
for them, inasmuch as it pandered to their intellectual 
and sensual appetites. The sonorous accents of the 
Grecian Muse, indeed, in the mouth of Roman imitators, 
gradually won the ear of the Roman assemblies. Power 
and wealth were the rewards of the rhetorical skill 
borrowed from the schools of Athens and Rhodes. 
From the 8th century downwards to converse in Greek 
was a mark of good breeding in the Roman fashionable 
circles. The interspersion of Greek phrases, with here 
and there a few classic lines of Homer or the Attic 
dramatists, was indispensable to taste and elegance of 
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epistolary style. Greek was also found most useful in 
travelling, even to the conquerors of the world. But 
for what purpose were all other nations created, except 
to furnish their lords with money and other means of 
gratification and enjoyment ? 

No genuine Roman, therefore, ever concerned himself 
with the history of other nations from any pure feeling 
‘ of human sympathy—and as little from any zeal for 
the investigation of truth. Faithful and upright in his 
civil and domestic relations, the best of the Romans— 
as such—was indifferent to truth itself, as the proper 
scope and object of all human knowledge. The divine 
thirst for knowledge for its own sake, or for truth from 
a love of truth, never disturbed a Roman mind. The 
natural consequence is, that the more respectable 
scholars of Rome should appear ridiculously ignorant, 
or, at the best, insignificant, by the side of the Greeks 
on the field of scientific research; just as we can 
imagine her men of rank and wealth, however esti- 
mable at home, becoming arrogant and odious, when 
with their own native country they left behind them 
their respect for the laws, and were no longer restrained 
and influenced by the feeling of Roman citizenship and 
public opinion. With all their patriotism, they had no 
respect for their own species ; and, in spite of all their 
good faith and public integrity, they did not love truth, 
nor, consequently, with all their talent and all their 
education, could they love science. Thus far Pilate is 
their type, and his question their motto. The Greeks 
were the first who could make the antiquities even of 
their own country intelligible and attractive to them. 
The researches even of Varro and Tacitus into the 
antiquities of foreign nations are tainted with that 
national obduracy which was the ruin of their country. 
Those of the latter author into Jewish and Egyptian 
history, in spite of the extensive reading which they 
display, are as utterly worthless as his judgment of 
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Christianity, now long since exploded by the light of 
Universal History ; and his “‘ Germany ” is distinguished 
in every other respect but that of archeological pene- 
tration. It is precisely that Hellenic sentiment of 
humanity, which in the midst of all his weaknesses, 
fascinates us in Cicero, and imparts so incomparable a 
charm to his writings, as to render even those on 
philosophy entertaining. He was a believer in truth, . 
and loved it for his own sake—he honoured mankind, 
and derived enjoyment from everything relating to 
man. 

The Elder Pliny, on the other hand, must be judged 
by the genuine Roman standard. His 36th Book, in 
treating of mineral substances, contains a digression on 
the Obelisks, the Great Pyramid, and the Labyrinth— 
a remarkable treatise, which, we trust, has been given 
in a somewhat more intelligible form than hitherto in 
our “ Appendix of Authorities.” As we shall have 
frequent occasion to refer to it in the course of this 
inquiry, we here subjoin a few illustrations of its 
general character. Pliny had consulted a dozen Greek 
writers on the Pyramids alone, and all he learned from 
them was that nothing positive was known as to the 
construction of these monuments. He consoles himself, 
as usual, for this self-condemnatory result of his reading, 
with a cold sarcasm which he attempted to season with 
sentiment. It is a just retribution, he observes, that the 
names of those who erected such useless piles, merely 
to gratify their vanity, should be consigned to eternal 
oblivion. The names, however, of the Pyramid-Kings 
are, in all probability, not lost yet, although (with the 
exception of Herodotus) all the authorities quoted by 
Pliny—among whom, of course, neither Manetho nor 
even Eratosthenes are mentioned—have long ago been 
committed to the flames in Alexandria or Byzantium, 
by Romans and Latins, by Arabs and by Turks. Had 
Pliny really been alive to the value of historical truth, 
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he might have derived some little light even from the 
books which he has quoted. The Roman Admiral, too, 
must undoubtedly have had many Greek retainers in 
his princely establishment, whom he might have com- 
missioned to institute further researches. But it was 
here a matter of no real moment with him to ascertain 
the historical fact, or, when ascertained, to relate it. 
“ The main question of all,” he remarks, in his specu- 
lations concerning the Pyramids, “is how they con- 
trived to raise such immense masses of stone to such an 
enormous height.” This question Herodotus had already 
treated with great good sense, and upon the whole 
satisfactorily answered. Jliny, however, merely quotes 
two preposterous conjectures of later writers. The 
first was, that the Nile had been raised by dams of salt 
and nitre, which were afterwards washed away by the 
water. So absurd was the story, that even Diodorus 
had ridiculed it as fabulous. Pliny’s critical remark on 
it—that the Nile could hardly be raised high enough for 
such a purpose—is followed up by the other explanation, 
—emanating, doubtless, from some frivolous Greek 
sophist—“ that the dam was made of bricks, which the 
people were afterwards allowed to carry off for the 
purpose of building their houses.” Pliny certainly 
does not cite these opinions because they seemed to 
him the most probable, but, on the contrary, because of 
their absurdity. What did it matter to his Emperor, 
and his lordly and luxurious readers, how the Pyramids 
were built, which—beyond, perhaps, a certain compla- 
cent recollection of the trouble of clambering to their 
summit—were objects of no sort of interest? But 
the citation of some gross absurdity, and a bitter 
sneer at Greeks and men of science, as the inventors of 
such frivolities, would, it was hoped, possess a certain 
charm for their morbid and limited intellects. It was 
somewhat different in regard to practical matters. In 
treating of the Obelisks, Pliny does not fail to collect 
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accurate information as to the machines and contri- 
vances employed in erecting and transporting them to 
Rome. But on the questions, who built them? when? 
for what purpose?—he barely touches, unless when 
they suggest some strange or laughable anecdote; just 
as, in speaking of the Labyrinth, he clings to the non- 
sensical story of some nameless Greeks, that it was a 
building dedicated to the Sun-God. Hence he further 
characterises that really practical and beneficial work of 
Merris, the lake of Fayoom, in dry, contemptuous terms, 
as ‘a vast ditch of which the Egyptians make as much 
parade as if it were one of the wonders of the world.” 
The proud Roman was thinking of the Cloaca Maxima, 
the draining of the Alban lake, and the numerous 
aqueducts both above and below his native soil. Why 
should the Egyptians make so mighty a matter of their 
lake Meeris, or the Greeks so diligently re-echo its 
praises? This summary mode of settling such ques- 
tions, seasoned with the speculations of Greek Poly- 
histors and antiquaries, might still, it was hoped, find 
sympathising readers in Rome. A straining after mar- 
vellous facts and curious anecdotes, screwed up into 
the smallest possible compass of quaint sententious nar- 
rative, might pass for originality, and perhaps, not 
stamp a man among his fellows as either a blockhead 
or a hypocrite, should he venture, himself a Cisalpine 
provincial, when describing the different species of 
stones, to dress up once more the old story of the lake 
of Meris for the benefit of the public of Rome. 

This is a faithful picture of Roman research into 
the antiquities and chronology of Egypt. To the false 
relation in which, as Romans, they stood to the human 
race, and to truth—with them inseparable from law— 
it is to be attributed, that, in spite of all their efforts 
after utility, in which they confounded the utilitarian 
with the useful, and in spite of all their power and civi- 
lisation, they still remained, in the field of intellectual 
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pursuits, useless to the world, and not only did nothing 
for research themselves, but never once as rulers exerted 
themselves to promote it. The evil fruits of this selfish 
obduracy, this narrow exclusiveness of Seven-hill exist- 
ence, recoiled, as is the case with all wrong, on their 
own heads. They were lost from the moment when 
they first began to mistrust and to misunderstand the 
letter of their own institutions, civil and religious; and 
this was itself a necessary consequence of their inter- 
course with the Greeks. The scepticism, as well as 
superstition of Rome is more contemptible than that of 
Greece, her immorality more flagrant and more per- 
nicious. 

Soon after the time of Diodorus, however, and in the 
days of Pliny himself, when the spirit of Greek historical 
research, whether as regards Egypt or the ancient world 
at large, had become extinct, new life was imparted to 
it by the inspiring sentiment of the unity of human 
nature, shed abroad by the Christian religion. In order 
to appreciate the influence of this new element upon 
the efforts of inquirers among Christian nations, our 
attention must first be directed to the tradition and 
chronology of the Bible, whence the materials for their 
labours are chiefly derived. 
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SECTION III. 


EGYPTIAN TRADITION AMONG THE JEWS.—JEWISH AND 
CHRISTIAN RESEARCH INTO THE CHRONOLOGY OF EGYPT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE CONNECTION RETWEEN REVELATION AND CHRONOLOGY. 


Ir the earliest extant remains of the tradition of the 
Jews relative to contemporaneous events, or of their 
researches into the history of the past, be dated from 
Moses and his times—a conclusion amply borne out by 
a critical study of the Old Testament—we shall find 
this second stream of Egyptian chronology beginning 
to flow simultaneously with our earliest distinct notices 
of systematic historical pursuit among the Egyp- 
tains themselves. It carries us through the whole 
Jewish history to the downfal of the empire, past 
many of the most important points of Egyptian chro- 
nology. But Jewish research does not end there; on 
the contrary, it is more especially active during the 
dominion of the Persians. Under the Piolemies, it 
made rapid strides in Alexandria, not without evident 
traces of Egyptian influence, especially in everything 
relating to that country. In Josephus it even outlives 
the downfal of the nation itself. . 

The apostle Paul is at once the originator and model 
of Christian research. In the East we discover the first 
epoch of strictly Christian Chronology. The extinction 
of Oriental research on its native soil long preceded that 
of Oriental empire. It revived again in the West with 
the 16th century, and advanced a century and a half 
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hand in hand with classical philology, down to the rise of 
Egyptology, which forms the last standard epoch in its 
progress. 

It is true, that, during the 2000 years which have 
elapsed since the canon of the Old Testament was 
closed, no new fact has been transmitted. There has 
been, however, no want of efforts to compare, to 
analyse, to arrange the tradition it supplies, and to 
reconcile it with itself, as well as with the parallel 
tradition of Egypt. The results of these efforts, in 
alternately promoting and obstructing the march of 
truth—reviving or obscuring the light of tradition— 
are points of the utmost general importance in their 
bearings, not only on our immediate objects of inquiry, 
but on the still higher interests of universal history. 
There is probably no subject upon which during these 
2000 years so much talent and learning have been 
expended by the most intellectual nations of the earth, 
Greeks and Byzantines, Romans, Germans, and their 
kindred races, as upon the solution of the several chro- 
nological questions connected with Egyptian and Jewish 
history. Such inquiries, like the Crusades and Na- 
poleon’s expedition to Egypt, have always one great 
and certain advantage, that of rescuing the mind by 
an honourable impulse from the narrow limits of the 
present, and from the fetters of national prejudice, and 
spurring it on to nobler objects of pursuit. Nor must 
we forget that to the progress of enlightened culture at 
every period of Christianity, and its effectual resistance 
to the opposing influence of barbarism, a far deeper 
and more comprehensive range of critical research is 
indispensable, than was required at any period of the 
ancient world. This necessity arises not only from 
the more advanced state of universal history, but more 
especially from the fact that the research of every 
Christian period must come to a previous understanding 
with a tradition, which, in itself essentially historical, is 
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also of standard importance in universal history. We 
must, therefore, endeavour, by comparing sacred with 
profane history on the one hand, and with the laws of 
reason on the other, to find a common basis for recon- 
ciling its principles of truth with the world and with 
science. It was this consideration which first opened 
up to Clemens of Alexandria, Origen, and Augustin, 
the philosophy of history, with more enlarged views of 
general chronology. Here also it must be kept steadily 
in view, as well as the beneficial results already derived 
or to be anticipated from it (the full value of which will 
best be appreciated by the contrast with other ages and 
countries where critical research was unknown), lest 
we should lose temper or heart in contemplating so 
much time and strength wasted upon problems which 
cannot be solved, or in attempts to prove palpably 
absurd hypotheses. Hypothesis, however, is the birth- 
right of some ages, and one in which others are anxious 
to participate, in order not to miss the right path. The 
success of every historical, and especially every chrono- 
logical investigation depends substantially upon the 
method pursued. But the value or worthlessness of 
the method will often depend upon the correctness or 
incorrectness, the comprehensive or limited nature of 
the hypothesis on which it proceeds. Whoever adopts 
as a principle that chronology is a matter of revelation, 
is precluded from giving effect to any doubt that may 
cross his path, as involving a virtual abandonment of 
his faith in revelation. He must be prepared, not only 
to deny the existence of contradictory statements, but to 
fill up chasms; however irreconcilable the former may 
appear by any aid of philology and history, however 
unfathomable the latter. He who, on the other hand, 
neither believes in an historical tradition as to the eternal 
existence of man, nor admits an historical and chrono- 
logical element in revelation, will either contemptuously 
dismiss the inquiry, or by prematurely rejecting its 
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more difficult elements, fail to discover those threads of 
the research which lie beneath the unsightly and time- 
worn surface, and which yet may prove the thread of 
Ariadne. 

All the results of Jewish or Christian research are 
based upon the writings of the Old Testament and their 
interpretation, and upon the connection between the 
chronological data they supply, and divine revelation. 
These are points therefore relative to which it is of vital 
importance both tothesound thinker, and thesound critic, 
to arrive at a clear understanding before embarking upon 
his inquiry. The ground taken up in this work cannot 
be mistaken. It is one of exclusively historical research, 
but entered upon with a deep feeling of the respect due to 
the general chronological statements of Scripture, which 
have been considered during so many centuries as 
forming the groundwork of religious faith, and are even 
at the present moment intimately connected with the 
Christian faith. It will therefore still remain our safest 
method, starting from the assumption that the centre 
of revelation is of an historical character, to admit as 
established the truth of all facts in the civil history of 
the Jews, however remotely they may be connected with 
revealed religious truths, until the contrary has been 
demonstrated. But historical science neither can nor 
will in any such case permit the exclusion or obstruc- 
tion of critical research. For the particular view with 
which a critic may set out is in reality an accidental cir- 
cumstance, indifferent to science, and in the literal sense 
of the word a prejudice. The main point is not what 
course we adopt in order to attain a given object, but 
whether the object itself be attained. History, in its 
scientific form, has to deal not with the question of 
probability, but of evidence. A preconceived opinion 
must always be a mere assumption; and each has its 
dangers and advantages—the Jewish which clings to 
the letter, and the heathen which despises it. The 
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mischiefs of Jewish rationalism have been as severely 


felt as those of infidelity, up to the present day, in. 


other sciences besides theology. It must never be for- 
gotten that it was an historical assumption, a precon- 
ceived view, on the part of the interpreters of the Old 
Testament, which threw Galileo into a dungeon. His- 
tory does not admit of the cogent proof of mathematics, 
precisely because her province is an infinitely higher 
one, that of mental and moral conviction. But on this 
very account she demands an entire freedom of thought 
and judgment. It is true that she may indeed, from 
her Archimedean fulcrum of philological criticism, cause 
occasional inconvenience to theology as well as philo- 
sophy. Still it is to her alone, in the long run, that we 
must look for protection from that greatest of all evils, 
a disbelief in truth itself—which is, as it were, a 
paralysis of conscience, and a derangement of the his- 
torical judgment. | 

In order to apply this liberty with success, it is 
necessary above all to guard against a confusion be- 
tween tradition and criticism. Both are found in the 
Bible. Tradition is the testimony of an eye-witness, 
or at least of a well-informed contemporary of an 
event—Criticism, that of a scholar who tests the 
evidences of the past. In so far as facts are concerned 
the most enlightened research cannot go beyond tradi- 
tion; no man can certify what he has not seen or ex- 
perienced. The assumption that it entered into the 
scheme of Divine Providence, either to preserve for us 
a chronology of the Jews and their forefathers by real 
tradition, or to provide the later commentators with 
magic powers, in respect to the most exoteric element of 
history, may seem indispensable to some—and absurd 
to others. Historical inquiry has nothing whatever 
to do with such idle, preposterous, and often fallacious 
assumptions. Its business is to see whether anything 
—and if so, what—has been transmitted to us. If it 
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fulfil this duty in a spirit of reverence as well as of 
liberty, sooner or later it will obtain the prize, which, 
if the history of the last 2000 years prove anything at 
all, Providence has refused to both the other systems. 
Historical faith and historical science have the same 
object in view, but they start from opposite points. 
In the contemplation of human history, Faith begins, as 
the Sacred Books do, with the Divine origin of things, 
and, starting from the great facts of creation and the 
unity of the human race, considers the events handed 
down principally in their connection with that Divine 
origin. The stronger and the more pure this faith is, 
the more free and independent will be the position it 
occupies in regard to the question, really unimportant, 
if viewed from that position, concerning the external 
shell of the divine kernel. This question is, whether 
the external history, related in the Sacred Books, be 
externally complete, and capable of chronological ar- 
rangement. Science on the other hand ascends from 
the clear historical periods to the dark ages. Her task 
is to sail up the stream of universal history, and she 
fulfils it in the hope of being able to hold out the hand. 
to Faith who sits at the source, and, on her part, sees 
Science patiently and joyfully plodding along her 
thorny path. For Faith alone appreciates the full 
importance of that path, because Faith alone perceives 
the goal. To her it is immaterial whether Science dis- 
cover truth in a spirit of scepticism or of belief—and 
truth has been really found by both courses, but never 
by dishonesty or sloth. 

Upon the principle here laid down, our inquiry into 
the chronology of the Bible, in its connection with 
Egyptian history and tradition, can select as a point of 
departure none but a strictly historical period. Here 
it finds many and very interesting points of contact, 
the latest of which is the synchronism of Zedekiah and 
Jeremiah with Pharaoh Hophra, the fourth King of the 
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26th Dynasty, and the earliest, that of Rehoboam, the 
son of Solomon, with the chief of the 22nd Dynasty, 
Schesonk-Sesak. We may venture to state here by 
anticipation, although we are not aware that it has ever 
yet been proved, that all those Scripture data accord in 
the most satisfactory manner with the traditions and 
contemporary monuments of Egypt. In the third book 
the proof of this will be prepared, and in the fourth 
presented to our readers. 

But from the time of Rehoboam and the dedication 
of Solomon’s Temple upwards, the continuous narrative 
of Scripture ceases, and consequently here also ceases 
the—up to this point reasonable—harmony in the chro- 
nological system of the critics. Beyond the earlier of 
those epochs—the building of the Temple—we have 
two great periods to pass through, in which the Jewish 
and Egyptian chronology must be compared; and the 
pivots of these two periods are nothing less than the 
pivots of the history of Egypt, and perhaps of the 
world. 

That nearest to us extends from the building of the 
Temple to the Exodus, or from Solomon to Moses. 

The more remote is the sojourn of the children of 
Israel in Egypt, or from Moses to Joseph. No correct 
estimate of the value of Jewish chronological tra- 
dition relative to the age of the three Arch-Patriarchs, 
or the migration of Abraham from Mesopotamia into 
Canaan, can be expected apart from a previons analysis 
of the same traditional sources, on which we depend for 
the measurement of those two periods. When once we 
have attained this lofty vantage-ground, we may at- 
tempt to investigate the Origines of the Jewish people 
and of mankind, and extend our speculations to the 
question: whether or no a chronological character can 
be ascribed to the names and genealogies which connect 
Abraham, the father of Isaac and Jacob, with his ances- 
tors in Chaldza, and these again with the first race of 
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man after the Flood. On the result of this latter inves- 
tigation will depend how far we may expect to find 
an historico-chronological element in these biblical ac- 
counts of human life during the antediluvian period. 


A. 


BIBLICAL TRADITION AND RESEARCH INTO THE PERIOD 
FROM THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE TO THE MIGRATION 
INTO EGYPT, OR FROM SOLOMON TO JOSEPH. 


I. THE LENGTH OF THE PERIOD FROM SOLOMON TO MOSES. 


We have in Scripture two data as to the length of the 
first of these two periods—one, reckoning by the 
separate dates in the Pentateuch, the Books of Joshua 
and Judges; the other, a general statement in the Book of 
Kings. The former dates are transmitted harmoniously 
—although with occasional chasms—in the different 
texts; as to the latter, the Septuagint and Hebrew texts 
differ ; while both are at variance with any sum total that 
can be formed out of the individual numbers of the other 
reckoning. 

We shall first examine the specific dates, divided into 
sections, according to the general course of history dur- 
ing the period. 

I. The time of Moses. 

1. The journey to Sinai, from thence to Ka- *™ "tr. 

desh Barnea: the mission of Caleb- - 24x 

2. The march from Kadesh Barnea to the 

gulf of Eleanitis and back — subsequent . 
decampment, conquest, and occupation by 

the Israelites of the country to the east of 
Jordan—the death of Moses - - - 87+x 


reckoned as 40 yrs. 
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II. The time of Joshua. He conquers the 
country on this side Jordan. A new gene- 
ration arises. The death of Joshua at the 
age of 110. (Josh. xxiv. 29. See for the 
age of Caleb, Josh. xiv. 7.10.) — - . X yrs. 


Ill. The period of the Judges, from the death of Joshua 
to the close of Samuel’s rule. ‘The data touching this 
period are of two kinds. On one side, the duration 
of foreign supremacy over the Israelites is given; on 
the other, that of their independence and state of 
peace under one or other of their judges, or simply 
the date of the time that such or such a leader was in 
office. Thus it is said of the time when Ehud was 
judge “the land had rest fourscore years.” Itis im- 
probable that Ehud was judge in Israel during all 
this period of peace: yet the name of no other judge 
occurs between him and Deborah. But one single 
fact —the defeat of the Philistines by the hero Sham- 
gar —is briefly mentioned. Samson on the contrary 
(it is said) judged Israel 20 years “in the days of the 
Philistines,” consequently in the time of the supre- 
macy of the Philistines, which is stated as being a 
period of 40 years. Here then the question at once 
presents itself: how is the time to be computed from 
these data? merely by the years of the Judges? or by 
them conjointly with those of foreign supremacy ? 
An exclusive preference of either method were ob- 
viously objectionable. We here give the numbers 
as transmitted to us, in a double column, according 
to the above twofold notation. 
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TMs OF FORRIGN RULE AND ANARCHY 


The supremacy of Meso- 
potamia (Judges iii. 8.) 8 


Rebellion. — Suprem. of 
Moab (iii. 14.) . x+18 

[ Rebellion. —Suprem. of 
Phil. (iii. 15.) . . x 


Rebellion after the death of 
Ehud.—Supr. of Jabin, 
the prince of North Ca- 
naan (iv. 1—13.). x+20 


Rebellion. — Suprem. of 
Midian (vi.1.) . x+7 


Rebellion immediately af- 
ter the death of Jair 
Se 8.)—Supr. of the 
hilistines and Ammo- 
nites . : ; . 18 
Rebellion. —Supr. of the 
Philistines (xiii.1.) . 40 


x+x+x+111 


TIME OF THE JUDGES AND OF PEACE 


Period without a leader after the 


death of Joshua under the Elders 
Othniel, of the tribe of Judah, 

Nephew of Caleb (Judgesiii. 11.) 40 
Ehud, of the tribe of Benjamin 

(iii. 30.) . : ‘ : ‘ 
Shamgar, son of Anath (iii. 31.) 


Deborah, of the tribe of Ephraim, 
Judge in the time of Jabin 


(iv. 4.) 

Barak, of the tribe of Naphthali, 
slays Sisera on Mount Tabor 
—peace (v. 81.) . 2 . 40 

Gideon (Jerubbaal), of the tribe of 

Manasseh, from Ophrah, slays 

Midian — peace during his life 

(viii. 28.) . : : ; ; 

Abimelech, his natural son, destroys 
the house of Gideon, and exer- 

cises the supreme power (ix. 22.)x+ 3 

ne of the tribe of Tanschar, Judge 

x.1,2) . ; ; ; : 

Jair, of , tribe of Manasseh on 
the other side (x.3.). . #22 
Jephthah, a Gileadite (xii. 7. : 
udah 


Mm 


HS 


40 


Ibzan, from Bethlehem of 
or Zebulon (xii. 8.) . . 
Elon of Zebulon (xii. 1) : ü 
Abdon of Ephraim en 3). . 
Samson of Dan “ Judge in the days 
of the Philistines” (xv. 20, comp. 
xvi. 31.) . ‘ : ‘ . 20 
Eli, High Priest, judges Israel 
(1 Sam. iv. 18.) up to the defeat 
at Eben-Ezer, where the ark fell 
into the hands of the Philistines: 
Samuel already a prophet in high 
repute and estimation (iii. 19, 


6 
7 
10 
8 


Samuel, judge from the death of 
Eli to shortly before the victo 
over the Philistines at Mizpe 
(xi. 15, xv. 12.). ; . : 

Samuel, judge r the victory to 
the reign of Saul . : : 


20 
x 


x+x+x+359 
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IV. The time of the Kings to the Building of the Temple. 


Saul (his son Ish-bosheth is 40 years 
old at his death, 2 Sam. ii. 10.) - x years 
David (74 years at Hebron (over 
Judah) 33 years at Jerusalem 
(over all Israel), 2 Sam. v. 4, 5. 
(Comp. 1 Kings ii. 11.) - - 40+6 months 
Solomon, up to the commencement 
of the building of the Temple. 
(2 Kings vi.1.) - > - 34+x 
x4 43 yrs. +x mo. 
We have therefore the following results: 


I. The time of Moses - - 40 years. 
Il. — Joshua - x+ 
III. — the Judges 3x+359+(3x+111) yrs. 
IV. — the Kings- x+ 43 


4x4 442+ (3x+4111) yrs. 


If we omit entirely from our calculation the periods 
of rebellion which preceded the supremacy—as not being 
historical, or as included in the other numbers—or as 
unimportant, together with the time of Shamgar, as 
being included in that of Ehud—and lastly, the time 
before Abimelech took possession of the government at 
the death of Gideon—still there are four important 
periods remaining, the length of which is undefined :— 
The whole term of Joshua’s command, consequently 

the time employed in the conquest of great part of 

Canaan : 

The time between the death of Joshua and the judi- 
cature of Othniel: consequently that of the victorious 
settlement of the tribes in their new seats. (Judgesi.) 

The time of the judicature of Samuel after the victory 
at Mizpeh: lastly 

The period of the reign of Saul—that is, from the 
battle of Mizpeh to his death. 
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All chronology is here obviously out of the question 
from the palpably defective state of the individual 
numbers. Add to which that from Moses to Gideon, 
all the numbers recorded are either 40 or twice 40 
(40+40+80+40): and in like manner from Samson 
to David are either 40 or 20 (204+ 40+420+40). The 
intermediate numbers on the other hand are more 
definite, as are most of the dates for the duration of 
hostile supremacy. Was there any fixed system of 
chronology running parallel to these dates? If so, 
on what could it be based? Let us examine the sum 
total for our period. 

It is stated in the 2nd Book of Ce oe to 
the Hebrew text—with reference to the foundation of 
Solomon’s Temple, that up to that time, consequently 
up to the fourth year of Solomon, 480 years had 
elapsed since the Exodus. The Septuagint version 
gives 440 years. This latter account is altogether 
irreconcilable with the dates above recapitulated—for 
thé numbers there given, exclusive of those of foreign 
supremacy, amount to 442 years. It has, however, 
obviously the appearance of a round number, formed 
out of the sum total of those separate specific dates. 
It may, however, on that very account, be unhesitatingly 
rejected as spurious, as an arbitrary adjustment of dates 
in themselves to all appearance inaccurate, and certainly 
incomplete. The only remaining number, therefore, not 
liable to suspicion, is the 480: and that, perhaps, only 
because we have no insight into the mode in which it is 
madeup. May we venture to assume that it is a tradition. 


132 Studer’s hypothesis, that the list of the Judges is not historically 
arranged, but rather of a geographical character according to their 
birthplaces, is not worth refuting. It is actually contradicted by the 
statements given above of the birthplaces of the separate Judges. 
But the whole historical contents of this part of Scripture prove, 
moreover, that their order is intended to be chronological. 
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based on the years of the High Priests of the Tabernacle, 
the only possible clue which here offers itself for a 
connected chronology ? 


Il LENGTH OF THE PERIOD FROM MOSES TO JOSEPH, ORg OF THE 
SOJOURN OF THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


1. Tar Prophecy to Abraham, Genesis xv. 12—17. 
“And when the sun was going down, a deep sleep 
fell upon Abram; and lo! an horror of great darkness 
fell upon him. And he said unto Abram, Know of a 
surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in the land that 
is not theirs, and shall serve them, and they shall 
afflict them 400 years. And also that nation whom 
they shall serve, will I judge; and afterwards shall 
they come out with great substance. And thou shalt 
go to thy fathers in peace, thou shalt be buried in a 
good old age. But in the fourth generation they shall 
come hither again, for the iniquity of the Amorites is 
not yet full.” 

In this passage it will be observed the time specified 
is merely that during which the posterity of Abram 
should be servants in a foreign land, namely 400 years. 
But the Israelites were so far from being in a state of 
servitude all the time of their sojourn in Egypt, that 
their bondage formed the exception instead of the rule 
—and served to mark the contrast between the years 
immediately preceding the Exodus and the previous 
centuries. Neither can the epithet of strangers be 
justly interpreted with any exclusive reference either 
to their residence or to their bondage in Egypt; for 
Abram, Isaac, and Jacob are called strangers in the 
land of Canaan, just as much as were their descendants 
in Egypt. There is consequently no historical precision 
in this statement. When it is further stated that their 
posterity should come out with great substance and 
take possession of Canaan, so that the fourth or fifth 
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generation—for either may be understood—should 
again possess the promised land, four generations are 
clearly made equal to these 400 years, and indeed 
in such manner that the fourth and last is the one 
which actually does come out. Can we require any 
further*proof that no accurate specification of time is 
here throughout to be expected, but that the whole 
is to be viewed as a prophetic mode of expressing a 
long period, and that the determinate number four is 
but a conventional form, borrowed from the genealo- 
gical registers? For we shall clearly prove, hereafter, 
that the genealogies, prevalent at that time, had four 
branches. 

2. The second datum occurs—with reference to the 
Exodus—(Ex. xii. 40.) in the following parenthetical 
remark: “ Now the sojourning of the children of Israel, 
who dwelt in Egypt, was 430 years.” 

This statement may seem to originate in the same 
theory which forms the foundation of the previous 
passage, so that the thirty years may be reckoned as the 
age of the migrating host, they being at the same time 
called the fifth generation. Or it may be said the 
latter is the historical, strictly chronological, the former 
the prophetic form, in which there is no definition. of 
time. Upon either view it is plain that the two data 
taken literally do not agree, and that they are therefore 
not strictly chronological. In the first case we could 
not from the outset expect any strictly chronological 
date, for none such can be based upon a prophetic 
announcement. It is certainly very different with the 
second hypothesis. But in this case the fact of a broad 
discrepancy in the terms of the tradition as handed 
down from the remotest period precludes its adoption 
as the basis of any chronological system. The common 
text of the Septuagint inserts after “Egypt” the 
words “and in Canaan.” We shall see in the sequel 
that, according to the genealogies from Abram to Jacob, 
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the earlier sojourn in Canaan is fixed at 215 years; 
this number, therefore, here clearly forms the basis of 
the computation, the period from the migration of 
Abram into Canaan to the Exodus having been 
considered as ranging itself under two equal divisions, 
one of which belongs to Canaan, the other to Egypt. 
But then it should have said—the children of Israel 
“and their fathers,” which is in fact the reading, both 
of the Alexandrian MS. of the Septuagint, and of the 
Samaritan version. But no such regular division can 
ever be historical. Consequently, both the Alexandrian 
and Samaritan addition must be considered as a licence 
of conjectural criticism, and the preference given to the 
Hebrew Text. But 430 is exactly the double of the 
time from Abram’s entrance into Canaan down to Jacob’s 
journey into Egypt. The number, therefore, is itself 
conventional and unhistorical. For it were in our 
opinion as repugnant to any sound critical view of the 
passages to suppose that in early times such genea- 
logical lists could have been so parcelled out, that the 
sum resulting from them should form precisely one half 
of the 430 historically transmitted years, as to assume 
the one period to have really been exactly the double 
of the other. ‘There is no reason why any registers 
should have been so artificially adjusted, as that the 
series of years obtained should form precisely one half 
of the number historically established for the next 
period. On the contrary, we must consider it the more 
natural explanation of the passage, to adopt the number 
215 as the more ancient. It represents the traditionary 
accounts of the primitive times of Canaan as embodied 
in a genealogy of the three patriarchs, which com- 
-menced with Abram’s migration out of Mesopotamia, 
and ended with the settlement of Jacob in Egypt. For 
the period of the sojourn in Egypt there existed 
neither historical chronology nor even history. There 
appeared indeed, during the period between Joseph and 
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Moses, no personages of sufficient prominence to furnish 
materials for genealogical registers. They doubled there- 
fore the previous patriarchal number for the time of 
the sojourn in Egypt, as a means of indicating its far 
longer duration, and gave the latter number the form 
of an historical sum total without the basis of genea- 
logical registers. Parallel with this sum runs—whe- 
ther of earlier or later origin may be a question—the 
prophetic announcement of 400 years and four genera- 
tions. 

This latter form of the tradition is probably connected 
with the legendary genealogies of particular families, 
those of the Levites especially. For almost all of them 
have three or four branches. But whether these were 
constructed on the basis of that passage, or whether 
the chronology of the passage were borrowed from 
them, in neither case can sound criticism here admit 
the existence of any element of genuine historical chro- 
nology. 

The following genealogical tables may serve to eluci- 
date the foregoing details. We begin with those of the 
Levites, for here, if anywhere, the genealogical succes- 
sion must have been preserved through that of the 
High Priests. 

I. Levi to Aaron: Exodus vi. 16. seqq. 
Levi f 137 years old. 


Kohath f 133 








Amram f 137 
Aaron, Moses, 
83 years old at the Exodus 80 years old at the - 
| Exodus (Ex. vii. 7.). 
Eleazar 


| 
Phinehas (fights in the battle against Midian, 
in which Balaam fell (Num. xxxi. 6.). 
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II. List of the High Priests to the destruction of the 
temple by Nebuchadnezzar (1 Chr. 6.). 
Phinehas 


| 
Abishua 


| 
Bukki 


| 
Uzzi 


| 
Zerahiah 


Meraioth 


| 
Amariah 


| 
Ahitub 


Zadok, a Priest under David (2 Sam. viii. 
| 17.), anoints Solomon (1 Kings 
Ahimaaz 1.39. Comp. ii. 35.). 


| 
Azariah, a Prince under Solomon (1 Kings 
ly. 2.). 
Johanan 


| 
Azariah, “ A Priest in the house of the Lord 
which Solomon built” (1 Chr. 
Amariah vi. 10.) under Uzzi (2 Chr. 
| xxvi. 20.). 
Ahitub 


| 
Zadok 
| 
Shallum 


| 
Hilkiah 
| 
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Azariah 
Seraiah 


| 
Jehozadak, carried away by Nebuchadnezzar 
.(1 Chr. vi. 15.). 
We have therefore: 

a. From the Exodus (considered — the first year of 
Phinehas) toZadok, the Priest of David, who anoints 
Solomon, eight generations, which, reckoning 40 
years to a generation, makes at most from 360 to 
380 years to the building of the Temple. 

b. From David or Solomon to Uzzi are from 200 to 
250 years—therefore we have here four genera- 
tions = 160 years. 

c. From Uzzi to Jehoiachim or Zedekiah from 200 to 
220 years. The Priests with whom the genealogy 
commences are separated froın those with whom it 
terminates by an interval of seven generations— 
each of thirty years. 

III. Levi to Saul: 1 Chr. vi. 22. seqq. 


Levi 
| 
Kohath 


Amminadab 


| 
Korah 


Assir 
| 
Elkanah 


| 
Ebiasaph 
| 


Assir 
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Tahath 


| 
Uriel 


Ussiah 
Sant 
From Korah therefore are nine generations: taking 
a generation at 40 years, this makes 300 years from the 
Exodus to Saul’s succession to the throne, consequently 
between 380 and 400 years to the building of Solomon’s 
Temple. 
IV. Ephraim to Nun, the father of Joshua (1 Chr. vii. 23.). 
Ephraim 
| 
Beriah 


| 
Rephah-Reseph 


Telah 


| 
Tahan 


Laadan 
| 
Ammihud 


Elishama 
| 
Nun 

If the twentieth year of Beriah be held to coincide 
with the Exodus, and 40 years be assigned to a gene- 
ration, and lastly, if Joshua be considered 40 years old 
at the Exodus, the sum total will be 340 years. 

Another genealogy of Ephraim through Suthelah 
— the son of a first marriage—and his posterity 
(1 Chr. vii. 20.), produces no remarkable personage, 
and is in general obscure and doubtful (comp. Numb. 
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xxvi. 35). But it has preserved the only historical 
fact transmitted from the first period of the sojourn in 
Egypt. It is recorded that Ephraim’s posterity were 
during his lifetime slain by the inhabitants of the 
Philistine Gath — because they made a marauding 
expedition into their country (from Goshen ), and carried 
away their cattle. 

From all this no other historical conclusion can be 
derived, than that even the genealogies—those of the 
High Priests themselves—contain nothing complete, 
no strict connection, and consequently that no chrono- 
logy can be formed out of them. To which may be 
added, that with the exception of one or two individual 
members, the entire series of genealogy is unsupported 
by parallel historical notices. 

It is difficult to imagine how those critics who admit 
(as we have no hesitation in doing) the personality and 
power of Joseph, and the immigration of the sons of 
Jacob, about 70 persons with their servants, as historical 
facts, and also the scriptural accounts (Numb. i. 46 
comp. xxvi. 51.), according to which the fighting men 
of 20 years and upwards exceeded 600,000 men 
at the Exodus—it is difficult to imagine how these 
critics can consider if an historical fact, that the 
children of Israel should have quitted Egypt as a nation 
of more than two millions of souls, at the end of 400 
or even 200 years after their settlement.!?? 

133 One of the latest expounders (Dr. Baumgarten, of Kiel, Theo- 
logical Commentary on the Old Testament, Part i. p. 476.) thinks 430 
years much too long, and prefers to assume the half. His calculation 
is the following : “If 30 years are to be taken for a generation, the 
sixth generation begotten in Egypt is born in the 180th year, and 
consequently at the Exodus was above 20 years old. This gene- 
ration, therefore, comprises the majority of the 600,000 men. If then 
we deduct from the 70 souls who came into Egypt, 14, namely, 
Jacob, his 12 sons, and Dinah, there remain 56 pair, who produced 
children.” ... This remainder of 56 pair out of 70 souls, puts us 


very much in mind of Falstaff’s mode of reckoning. Dr. Baumgarten 
then shows, that from these 56 pairs, giving each a family of six 
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We have hitherto examined each of these periods 
independently, and our inferences as to the amount or 
value of the traditional chronology of either have been 
derived exclusively from the sources supplied by itself. 
We shall now proceed to consider the two jointly in 
their connection with each other. 

On the death of Solomon, commences a complete 
system of connected chronology for the kingdom of 
Judah. Butthe empire had been already organised by 
David, and historical—for the most part connected— 
narratives, corroborated by names and facts, and their 
results, reach back from Saul to Joshua and Moses. If 
then we find no coherent chronology even in this period 
—if not only at the beginning, but also at the close of 
that epoch, the round number, 40, is the only one we 
meet with—how can we expect a chronology for a 
period, the end of which is the eve of the birth of a 
nation, and of their independence? One of which we 
have no history, extending, at the utmost, to a century 
prior to the Exodus? One lastly, in which no single 
prominent personage appears between Moses the De- 
liverer, and Joseph the Settler? Where under such 
circumstances has a chronology ever been preserved? 
How could it ever have existed? For chronology im- 
plies of necessity a consciousness of national integrity, 
independence, and an historical past. 

In order to form an estimate of such epochs, our 
only resource is that of internal evidence, and this 
children, which is a moderate progeny for Goshen in the sixth gene- 
ration, 4,000,000 could so easily have been born in 200 years, that 
we may really wonder that the number of the children of Israel at 
the Exodus was not greater. I do not think this is good Theology; 
but I will confine myself to history, and say that the old Rabbis have 
hardly been more absurd. A veneration for the Old Testament, 
without critical views or philological knowledge, can give no claim 
to be an expounder of the Sacred Records; and I avow that it is 
to me one of the most melancholy signs of the times to find such 


statements in the writings of a theologian who evidently thinks 
seriously and is a scholar. 
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constrains us to assume a much longer duration for 
the sojourn of the children of Israel in Egypt—more 
especially, if we admit the actual truth of the narrative 
of Joseph’s personality and power. Whoever rejects 
this assumption, seems to us not only to abandon every 
groundwork of historical criticism, and all right of 
research into the actual length of the period, but —we 
are even convinced—the very means of critically ex- 
plaining so much as the origin of biblical tradition, in 
the form in which we possess it. 


III. THE PRIMEVAL TIMES IN CANAAN AND CHALDAA. 


THE entry of the children of Israel into Egypt is the 
first historical point of contact between the two nations. 
We shall therefore limit our citations from the earlier 
sections of Scripture narrative to what is necessary to 
show that the Jewish tradition, in proportion as its 
antiquity is thrown back, bears on its face less of a 
chronological character; so that while no light is to be 
gleaned from it for Egyptian or general chronology, it 
supplies ample confirmation of the views we have pre- 
viously enunciated. 

It has already been remarked that the dates in 
Genesis for the next great epoch, between the migration 
of Abram out of Mesopotamia into Canaan and that of 
Jacob into Egypt, give a sum total of 215 years. The 
numbers are as follows: 

Abram’s journeying: 
Year of his age, 75 ; Year of the chronol. 1 


Birth of Isaac - - 100 . - “ 25 
Marriage of Isaac - - 40 - = - 65 
Birth of Esau and Jacob 60 - - - 85 
Jacob’s going down into 

Egypt - - - 180 - - - 215 


As regards these numbers there is no disagreement 
in the different texts ; but the historical critic cannot 
surely claim for the genealogical tables prior to the 
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settlement in Egypt more implicit confidence, than for 
those that relate to the period of sojourn in that country. 
We must also take into account the general character 
of Abram’s pedigree. 

Abram, the Hebrew (Ebri), was great-grandson of 
Serug, in whom Buttmann has pointed out the name of 
the district of Edessa, Erech, and of the patriarchal 
chief of the race of Osroene. He was the son of Terah, 
who left Ur of the Chaldees and went into the land 
of Haran. He is called brother of Haran, father 
of Lot, and father of Jshmael, the ancestor of 13 Ara- 
bian tribes, and of Midian; further—through Jokshan 
and Shebah (two well-ascertained names of countries), 
as his son and grandson, he is great-grandfather of the 
Ashurim, Letushim and Leummim. Even those who 
fail to perceive that these are names of races and not 
of individuals, must yet necessarily allow, owing to their 
plural forın, that we have here to deal with a stage of 
tradition as to the connection of races, where epochs 
are alluded to under the form of generations. 

Lastly, as Abram, through Isaac and Jacob, was 
great-grand-sire of the 12 tribes of Israel, so, through 
Esau, he is great-grand-sire of Amalek, and five other 
Edomite tribes of Northern Arabia, dwelling near the 
sons of Seir, i.e. the mountain ridge of Edom, and 
near the grandsons of Seir, among whom occurs the 
Edomite land of Uz, mentioned in the book of Job. 
While therefore we may be perfectly convinced of the 
personality not only of Jacob and Isaac, but also of 
Abraham—and it is obvious to every one, that with 
Abraham historical personalities take the place of 
eponyme patriarchs—we may yet, even in the age of 
“Abram the Hebrew,” the wanderer’ from Mesopo- 
tamia of Chaldee origin, recognise a period, neither 
to be calculated by generations of individuals, nor 
capable of being measured by any means now at our 
disposal. This proves the more clearly, that the family 

VOL. I. O 
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tree of the chosen friend of God is an historical repre- 
sentation of the great and lengthened migrations of the 
primitive Asiatic race of man, from the mountains of 
Armenia and Chaldza, through Mesopotamia to the 
north-east frontiers of Egypt as far as Amalek and 
Edom. It represents therefore the connection between 
nations and their tribes, not personal connection between 
father and son, and records consequently epochs, not 
real human pedigrees. 

For this reason we abstain from all chronological 
definition of both the periods prior to Abram—the 
primeval history before and after the Flood. The genea- 
logies in the former, according to the Hebrew text, as 
generally interpreted, give 292 years from the year after 
the Floed to the birth of Abram, so that Noah must 
have died when Abram was 58 years of age. The 
variations in the Samaritan text and the Septuagint 
betray systematic alterations, and do not agree with 
each other. The following is a synopsis of all the trans- 
mitted dates of primeval history : 





HEBREW TEXT SaMARITAN TEXT LXX. 


Consequently, 
years before 
the Flood . 
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LEX, 
Before After 
the the | Sam 
Birth of | Birth of | Total Birth of |Total 
a Son a Son 
1. pete ; 100 500 
2. Arphaxad 35 400 
A 30) 
anaan — 330 
3. dann x 80 230 |. 
4. Eber . 34 270 
(370) 
5. Peleg 30 200 
6. Reu 82 207 
7. Serug 30 200 
8. Nahor 29 125 
. (79)| (129) 
9. Terah . 70 — 
Descendants of 
Noah down 





The foregoing sections were written prior to the 
publication of the first two volumes of Ewald’s His- 
tory of the People of Israel—the third and last may be 
looked for immediately—a work which we regard as 
the commencement of a truly historical, systematic 
analysis of this ever memorable portion of human 
history, and its sources; and which therefore claims 
our warmest gratitude, as a noble monument of German 
scholarship and historic science. Although the learned 
author touches only cursorily on the length of the period 
between Solomon and Moses, we rejoice to find that 
we are agreed in thinking that it is to the whole number 
alone, to the exclusion of the separate dates,’ that any 
credit can be attached. 

In regard to the duration of the sojourn in Egypt, 
he admits, as we do, the critical superiority of the 
Hebrew text—but judges more favourably than our- 
selves of the historical authenticity of the number 


134 Pp. 172, 187. Comp. 456. 
0 2 
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430.4% We shall give partial proof in the third book 
how little this number is supported by the Egyptian 
traditions and monuments, and supply the full details, 
to the satisfaction, we trust, of that critic, in the fourth. 
There also we shall endeavour to prove the impossi- 
bility of the Exodus having taken place under a King 
of the 19th Dynasty. 


B. 


THE RESEARCHES OF THE EASTERN SCHOOLS INTO EGYPTIAN 
HISTORY. 


L JEWISH RESEARCH. THE SEPTUAGINT. JOSEPHUS. 


THE vitality of Jewish research had, as we remarked 
at the beginning of this section, outlived the empire. 
The decline of the state had tended rather to direct the 
minds of the more patriotic citizens towards this sub- 
ject. In their captivity they did not forget the trea- 
sure of their tradition, and Ezra, during the Persian 
dominion, established a new school of criticism in Law 
and History. Even in the time of the Maccabees a 
spark of the same love of research was kept alive, 
chiefly by the influence of their great hero, Judas. 
While the Jews of Palestine were engaged in a ha- 
rassing warfare, a new Judaism bloomed in the capital 
of Alexandria. The great conqueror of Macedon had, 
like Cyrus, shown special favour to the Jews, built a 
handsome quarter for them in his new city, and 
bestowed on them various privileges. Many of them 
became rich, and exercised influence and power. Their 
proper language was the so-called Hellenistic Greek. 
But they did not on that account forget the pledge 
which had been intrusted to them. The translation 
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of the Bible by the seventy interpreters is, and will ever 
remain, a most creditable undertaking. 

Our analysis of the traditional chronology of Serip- 
ture, especially in the primeval history of the children 
of Israel, has satisfactorily proved that many of the 
variations in the Hebrew and Greek texts must have 
originated in a discrepancy in the tradition itself, which 
it is no longer in our power to reconcile. In some cases 
indeed there are manifest indications of a systematic 
tampering with the traditional dates, a charge which 
must be made against the Septuagint themselves, or 
critics who lived very little before their time. But the 
most important fact, which this comparison of the texts 
forees upon our notice, is, that no systematic chronolo- 
gical traditign was in existence for the times prior to 
Solomon, and that the general sums total which we 
there meet with must be considered as matters of ad- 
justment and not of tradition. It were as incorrect as 
unfair to assume the chronological certainty of any 
single one of those numbers, as to maintain that they 
are capable of being reconciled with each other. But 
we are nevertheless very far from joining with the Tal- 
mudists in their cry of condemnation, when they 
marked the day on which the Greek text of the law was 
introduced into the synagogue of Alexandria, as a black 
day in the Jewish calendar: “The law in Greek} Dark- 
.ness! Three days’ fast!” We are on the contrary 
grateful to those who have preserved for us such evi- 
dence of the state of the chronological numbers in the 
old MSS., that even the dull investigator may receive 
a palpable hint in what light they are to be viewed. 

We consider the Septuagint, therefore, as the heirs 
of Jewish and Alexandrian research, and as the earliest 
known commentators on biblical chronology. 

Josephus, the first and last follower in the path of 
the Seventy, the historian of his nation, and the witness 
of its fall, proves that Jewish research was so far from 
being limited to the investigation of a difference of 
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reading, that it distinguished even between the contra- 
dictory versions of tradition. His great and invaluable 
work on Jewish antiquities, or the ancient history of 
the Jews, written in the beginning of Trajan’s reign, is 
certainly an ample compensation for the loss of the 
earlier rabbinical tradition or commentaries, as well in 
regard to the primitive chronology, as to history itself 
and its critical treatment. Josephus certainly had be- 
fore him the complete registers of the high priests. !?% 
Had similar registers for the earlier times been trans- 
mitted, with certain and accurate chronological data, 
they would have been invaluable. But it is clear that 
he possessed no other traditional records of the remoter 
periods but the books of Scripture. He reckons from 
the Creation to the Flood 1656 years (Antiq. i. 3. 3.), 
from the Flood to the birth of Abram, 292 years (i. 6. 4.), 
both which dates agree with the Hebrew, and differ 
from the Septuagint. But he follows the latter in 
reckoning 430 years for the earlier sojourn in Canaan 
and Egypt, the half consequently for each. He reckons 
from the Exodus to the building of the Temple 
In the great historical work 592 years (viii. 3. 1.) 


In the work against Apion 612 (ii. 1.) 
His principal dates in years of the world are as follows: 

The Flood 1656 

Birth of Abram 1948 

Journey of Abram 2023 

Departure 2453 

Building ofthe Temple 3045 (according to viii. 3. 
1., but 3102 according 
to the work against 
Apion. ) 

Destruction 3516 (according to x. 8. 
1., but 3513 in the 
other). 


136 C, Apionem, i.7. Comp. 1 Chr. vi. 1—15. 
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In round numbers he calculates from Adam to his own 
time 5000 years (instead of 4200) 
and from Moses 2000 137 


The dates omitted in the Bible from Moses to Solomon 
are filled up in the following manner: 


Joshua leader (v. 1. 29.) 25 years 
Anarchy after his death (vi. 5.4.) 18 

Samuel alone (vi. 14.) 12 

‚Saul (vi. 15.) 20 or 40 years. 


Here, therefore, is an addition to the } 75 or 95 vears 
definite dates of Scripture of . A 


In regard to Saul, our MSS. of Josephus give 18 
years with Samuel, 22 alone, in all 40. But Epipha- 
nius, Clemens, and Eutychius read 2 instead of 22 years. 
This computation is founded on a misinterpretation of 
a passage in the first book of Samuel.!?® 

In the chronology of the book of Judges he evidently 
intends to give the years of each period of office com- 
plete. It is true that he omits the eight years of Abdon, 
but he mentions him as a judge, so that the omission of 
the duration of his rule must be carelessness on the 
part of the historian, or of his copyist. ‘The same is 
probably the case with Tola who is left out altogether. 
The brief notice of Shamgar, as an appendix to the 
time of Ehud, required his being assigned the office of 
judge during one whole year. With regard to the dates 
of the hostile supremacy, they are no doubt purposely 
omitted : 


137 Josh. c. Apion. i. 1. Conf. i. 7. 

138 1 Sam. xiii. (omitted in the Septuagint) seems merely to imply 
that “ Saul was a whole year king” after the restoration of the king- 
dom (xi. 14.) by the public anointing and recognition in Gilgal, and 
“that he reigned two years over Israel” from his first consecration 
(x. 24, 25.) 
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18 years of the dominion of the Moabites, which 
doubtless seemed to him improbable as contrasted 
with 80 years of Ehud: 

7 years of the dominion of the Midianites, as con- | 
trasted with the 40 years of Gideon: 

18 years of the dominion of the Ammonites, between 
22 years of Jair and 6 of Jephthah. 


In all therefore 43 years. 


Josephus is the highest authority with the Fathers 
after the Bible, and all Christian chronologers attach 
more or less weight to his computations. Itis therefore 
important to form a clear general idea of the nature of 
his system, and the connection between the sum total 
of these individual numbers, and the two above-men- 
tioned general data as to the length of this period. 
Those which rest solely on his authority we distinguish 
from the biblical dates by an asterisk ; 

Ant. Jud. Years. 

v. 1.29. Joshua leader - - - #25 

vi. 5. 4. Anarchy: wars among the tribes: war 

of retaliation against the Benjamites *18 

y. 3. 2. Supremacy of Chusarthes, king of the 


Assyrians - 8 

3. Othniel drives the Aasyrlans over is 
Euphrates, Judge - - - 40 
4. 1. Fresh anarchy. Ehud judge - 80 


3. Shamgar judge; dies inthe first year 1 
5. 1. Supremacy of Jabin, the Canaanite - 20 


2. 4. Deborah and Barak judges - - 40 

6. Dominion of the Midianites. Gideon- 40 

7. 1—5. Rule of Abimelech - 3 
(Tola and his 23 years are omitted) 

6. Jair, Judge - - 22 


7—12. Supremacy of the iAvamionites 
and Philistines. Jephthah judge - 6 
Abzan, of Bethlehem of Judah, judge- 7 
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Ant. Jud. Years. 
v. 7.14. Elon, judge - - - 10 
15. Abdon, judge (the 7 years omitted ) 

8, 1. Supremacy of the Philistines - 40 


2—12. Samson the Deliverer, judge - 20 
9—11. Eli the High Priest, judge - 40 
(T 98 years old according to the 
Septuagint. ) 


vi. 1. 4. The ark four months among the 
Philistines: in Kirjath-jearim - 20 
13. 5. Samuel, judge after the death of Eli - *12 

14. 9. Saul, King, 18 years with Samuel, 22 

or 2 (the later by a misinterpretation 
of 1 Sam. xii. 1.See above) *20 or *40 


472 (492) 


But Josephus must have added 120 years to those 
472 or 492, in order to make up his two numbers 592 
and 612; viz. 
for the missing Biblical dates of the 
period of hostile supremacy, of 
which he did not know how to 
dispose - - - 40 instead of 43 
for Moses, according to Scripture - 40 
for David, likewise with the first 
three years of Solomon - -400 — 48 


Any other explanation seems impossible. The first 
of these numbers, 592, that preferred in his great his- 
torical work, is the one that has been the most widely 
adopted among the Jews: those of China and Cochin- 
China are said to adhere to it. They are however both 
evidently made up in the most arbitrary manner, even 
admitting the number 25 for Joshua to have every 
probability in its favour. Both originate doubtless in 
Rabbinical comments which have grown into tradition. 

The Egyptian chronology in Josephus seems to be 
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his own, as is also his preference of the Hebrew texts for 
the dates of the Flood and the birth of Abram. 

We find in his works the following notices on Egyp- 
a history : 

1. “ Méneus” 1°? (Antiguit viii. 6. 2.) “lived long 
before Abram; for there are more than 1300 years 
between him and Solomon.” Josephus in fact reckoned 
from the birth of Abram to the building of Solomon’s 
Temple about 1100 years (viii. 3. 1.): consequently 
according to him, Menes is more than 200 years older 
than Abram. According to-this assumption then he 
must be placed more than 2300 years before our era. 
We shall show in the fourth book that, in any case, 
this reckoning is false as regards Menes—even should 
it not rather be necessary to assign Abram the earlier 
date of the two. 

2. Susakos (Sesak, the conqueror of Rehoboam) is, 
according to Josephus, the Sesostris of Herodotus 
(viii. 10. 2, 3,). It was seemingly not mere care- 
lessness which misled this intelligent author to so 
preposterous an assumption, but a feeling of vanity, 
that the conquest of Jerusalem should have been 
expressly mentioned by Herodotus—although the 
monuments in Palestine, cited by Herodotus, do not 
offer flattering testimony to the manly resistance of the 
nation. 

3. Bocchoris. Lysimachus related that the famine 
and pestilence in Egypt, which led to the expulsion of 
the leprous and unclean Jews, occurred under Bocchoris : 
and that Moses led them out plundering whatever came 
in their way, on which account the city he built was 
called Hierosyla (the plunder of the Temples). In 
quoting this story he adds '* that Bocchoris lived 1700 
years before his own time. But this King belongs to 


139 Mnvaiog instead of Mivaiog, as the MSS. read it. 
140 C. Apion ii, 2. 
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the middle of the eighth century B.c., consequently 
about 850 before Josephus. Such a blunder seems 
hardly credible: for he must have known (having 
read Manetho) that Bocchoris could not have reigned 
so early—700 years after his Menes, and almost con- 
temporary with Moses. On the other hand, 700 years 
would here be no impossible number for an author, 
such as Lysimachus. Apion indeed placed the Exodus 
in the first year of the seventh Olympiad, consequently 
750 years B. c., and 850 before Josephus, obviously on 
the same data which guided Lysimachus. 

But with all his defects we cannot be sufficiently 
thankful for the researches of Josephus. How little 
assistance he could have derived from his own country- 
men in any critical investigation into foreign history, 
may be shown by one example, furnished by himself, 
in treating of the affairs of Solomon. After having, in 
the well-known passage ofthe eighth book of the Anti- 
quities, correctly explained the derivation and meaning 
of the word Pharaoh (viii. 2.), he quotes from the books 
of “our People:”!# that after Solomon married a 
daughter of Pharaoh, the Kings of Egypt ceased to call 
themselves Pharaohs; doubtless out of respect for their 
wise brother-in-law at Jerusalem. This is about as 
absurd as any of the later rabbinical fables. Josephus 
knew well that Apries (Hophra) was called Pharaoh, 
and his authorities also knew it: but a notice tending 
to flatter the national vanity was not to be omitted, 
simply because it was absurd and contrary to Scrip- 
ture. 

Josephus himself had not examined the archives of 
Tyre. In the 8th book of the Antiquities (v. 3.) and 
in his tract against Apion (i. 17, 18.) he quotes 
Menander of Ephesus and Dius, the Phoenician historian 
as his authorities. In stating as he does in his last- 


1 "Ey roic Eyxwpiog—ihpiav BuEAloıs süpor. 
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mentioned work, that many letters which passed 
between Solomon and Hiram were preserved in those 
archives—those he has to cite are but the messages 
—described in the Bible (1 Kings v. 2., 2 Chron. ii. 3.) 
as having passed between the two sovereigns relating 
to the building of the Temple—embodied in epistolary 
form. The message of Hiram is indeed distinctly 
stated in Chronicles to have been transmitted in writing. 
In his Antiquities (viii. 2. 8.), when treating of the 
same subject, he boldly refers his readers to those 
archives. But he had never seen them himself, and 
was probably little apprehensive of any searching 
inquiry being made regarding them, either on the part 
of the Emperor Vespasian, his patron, or of Apion and 
his other antagonists. But after all, how infinitely 
superior is he in criticism and knowledge to Alexander 
Polyhistor, who describes a correspondence between 
Mephres (Hophra) and Solomon !*, and still more to 
the critics of his own times, among whom there was 
certainly no one to compare with him either in ability 
or in acquaintance with Oriental history. His acute 
learning and power of composition are nowhere ex- 
hibited in such glowing colours, as in the little tract 
already mentioned, which he felt called upon to write 
in defence of himself and his nation against the attack 
of Apion. This work contains both remarks and 
quotations of great importance to the study of Jewish 
history, especially as regards Egypt, Moses, and the 
Exodus. With great ingenuity he demonstrates to the 
vain Hellenistic bookworm that the civilisation of the 
Greeks was, in comparison with that of the Jews and 
Egyptians, but of yesterday—and refutes the statement 
advanced relative to his own countrymen, by an appeal 
to the authority both of Greek authors and of Manetho, 
whom his adversary had cited against him. Apion 


142 Clem. Alex. Strom. p. 143. (396. Potter). 
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had repeated a story from that author's historical work, 
the purport of which was to prove that the Exodus 
under Moses was nothing else but a revolt of leprous 
outcasts, who, at a much later period, established them- 
selves under an apostate Egyptian priest, Osarsiph of 
Heliopolis, in the ancient Hyksos city, which had been 
benevolefitly made over to them, and then called to 
their aid the old enemies of the Empire. Josephus did 
not content himself in his refutation of this story, with 
urging that Manetho himself related it as a mere 
popular legend, but turns the tables upon his opponents 
by asserting that the Jews are the old lords of Egypt, 
who, after many centuries of glorious dominion, at 
length quitted it under an honourable convention, and 
the guidance of Moses, long before the supposed date 
of that fabulous story. 

This is evidently the assertion of a bold contro- 
versialist, who feels his superiority to his opponent in 
the field of native research. It is hardly credible that 
Josephus meant seriously to maintain that the Jews 
are the Hyksos, for not only is he altogether silent on 
this subject in his Jewish history, but the supposition 
itself is irreconcilable with the historical truth of the 
books of Moses. It is not impossible however that he 
may have surmised a certain connection between the 
Hyksos and the Jews and their wanderings—a con- 
nection which we believe capable of being now so clearly 
demonstrated, that we may anticipate the probability 
of there being not a few persons who will be disposed 
to return to the opinion of Josephus. In our judgment 
there is no better grounded hypothesis than that of 
the affinity of race between the Hyksos and the Jews— 
but none more inadmissible than that of an identity 
between the expulsion of the one, and the Exodus of 
the other.'* 


143 Here again we rejoice in finding ourselves in agreement with 
Ewald (vol. i. p. 448. seqq.). 
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Critical research among the Jews into the remote 
periods of Scripture history, in so far as deserving of 
notice in the history of science, ends with Josephus. 
Ideler has proved that Hillel, who was the founder of 
the Jewish era of the creation in the fifth century, pos- 
sessed no merit as a chronologer, and certainly none 
as a man of science. He did nothing more than con- 
nect the well-known lunar cycle of Meton and Callippus 
.—discovered by Greek ingenuity 750 years before, and 
adopted by all the other nations who reckoned by lunar 
years—with the conventional date of the Creation, and 
then adapted it to Jewish chronology. 


II. CHRONOLOGY AMONG THE APOSTLES AND THE FATHERS OF THE 
EASTERN CHURCH DURING THE FIRST AND SECOND CENTURIES. 
CHRISTIAN research was developed under very different 

auspices. Christianity engrafted on the limited inquiries 

of the later Greeks and Romans into the origin of 
nations, the grand ideas of a creation and of the unity of 
the human race; and thus held out to chronological 
research, as the guide in the new path of science, a novel 
and unlooked for object. It required that a connec- 
tion should be established between the primitive tradi- 
tions of the Bible and the historical traditions of the 

Gentiles about the past ages of the world; and at the 

same time challenged research, in order to defend 

the historical truth of Scripture. From that moment 

Egyptian research became linked with Jewish, and 

through it with the whole history of the world. The 

Apostle Paul, on severaloccasions, expresses verymarked 

opinions upon various points of Jewish chronology. In 

his discourse at Antioch, according to St. Luke (Acts 

xii. 20.), after mentioning the Exodus, the 40 years 

in the wilderness, and the division of the land of 

Canaan consequent on the extermination of the seven 

Canaanitish tribes, he adds: 


144 Handbuch der Chronologie, i. 575. seqq. 
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““ And after that he gave unto them judges, about 
the space of 450 years, until Samuel the Prophet, 
and afterwards they desired a king, and God 
gave unto them Saul...... by the space of 
40 years.” 

This is clearly the same calculation as results from the 
separate dates in Josephus. 


From Joshua to the death of Saul cater a reign 

of 40 years) - - 492 
Deducting from this Duinbet the 40 years of his 

reign - - - - - - - 40 


Which gives, according to Josephus, for the 
_era of the Judges‘and of Joshua - - 452 


If we deduct the 25 years of Joshua’s leadership, and 
set against them the 23+8 years of Tola and Abdon, 
omitted by Josephus, we obtain 458 years. Both ex- 
planations are plausible. 

In the same work of the Evangelist Luke (Acts, ce. vii.) 
the passage of the 15th chapter of Genesis, relative to 
the 400 years from Abram to the Exodus, is quoted 
by the martyr Stephen. It was not obviously the 
Apostle’s intention, in this citation, to give any more 
precise definition of the period than the passage itself 
contains. He does not appear as a critical chronologer, 
but he quotes what he finds admitted without further 
inquiry. 

The early Christian writers in the same spirit content 
themselves with general quotations in a favourable or 
adverse sense, as suited their apologetical argument. 
Such is more especially the case with Justin Martyr 
and Tatian. To the latter, who flourished about 180, 
we are indebted for some valuable extracts on Egyp- 
tian antiquity. The same remark applies to Clemens, 
Presbyter of the Church of Alexandria (about 190), 
probably an Athenian by birth, whose efforts to form a 
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closer union between Greek learning and philosophy 
and the doctrine and traditions of Christianity, extended 
also to the science of chronology. His works, especially 
that entitled Stromata, or the “ Carpets,” are invaluable, 
if only on that account. His scholarship and philo- 
sophy guarded him against that lamentable adherence 
to the letter of Scripture, and the Judaising dogmatism 
on externals, the influence of which is so early per- 
ceptible even in chronology. 

But .even here it is distressing to observe how soon 
the path of research was obstructed, and the further 
progress of the traveller rendered difficult or impossible 
by self-imposed fetters. An eagerness to know what 
was beyond the reach of human knowledge led to a 
neglect of other subjects of research, the investigation 
of which, comparatively simple in those days, would 
have proved invaluable to posterity. 

Thus it is clear from the very outset, that the 
Fathers made no use of Manetho, or, at most, quoted 
merely from the epitomised Lists, or the passages in 
Josephus. That author, it is certain, alluded, either 
directly or indirectly, to the Exodus in his 18th 
Dynasty. Tatian cites a passage in favour of that 
synchronism from the Egyptian history of Ptolemy of 
Mendes; but it neither occurred to him nor to Clemens 
to show how this authority — which, as regards the 
destruction of Avaris, clearly contradicts Manetho— is 
“to be reconciled with other Egyptian accounts. In all 
these a leading point is that Amos (the chief of the 
18th Dynasty), and consequently Moses, was contem- 
porary with Inachus. This Ptolemy had stated, but he 
certainly could not know it. In this way they pro- 
ceeded—straining after synchronistic epochs. For the 
above purpose they took the Alexandrian computations 
—which, however, as regards the remote ages of Greece, 
rested, even in the hands of the greatest critics of the 
Museum, on the visionary basis of mythological genea- 
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logies and pedigrees—not merely just as they found 
them, but often strung them together contrary to all 
criticism, as they thought would best suit their pur- 
pose. A clear understanding upon this point is indis- 
pensable, in order rightly to appreciate the real weak- 
ness of the grounds on which the ancients built up their 
fabric of primeval synchronisms for different nations, 
a fabric upon which the chronology of Christian nations 
was afterwards formed. We shall select as an example 
an inquiry instituted by Clemens into the age of Moses 
and the Exodus, to which a peculiar importance attaches, 
as having alluded to the connection between that event 
and the commencement of the Sothiac period, and which 
has been properly explained for the first time by Ideler. 

After Clemens has given in the first book of the 
Stromata'® a review of Jewish chronology, he lays 
down the following data for the era of Moses: 


From the birth of Moses to the Exodus 80 years. 
From thence to his death - - 40 


Consequently, Moses went out of Egypt 345 years 
before the Sothiac period. 


This passage the editors of Clemens have not under- 
stood. But we now know that the Sothiac period of 
the Egyptians, that is, their Canicular Cycle of 1461 
years, ended in the second century of our era, and 
began in the year 1322 B.c. Clemens therefore placed 
the Exodus in the year 1667 ».c., that is, about 666 
years before the building of Solomon’s Temple. He 
then continues as follows: 


“From Moses and Inachus” — (which 

' synchronism, admitted by Tatian after 
Ptolemy and Apion, is already a settled 
point with Clemens)—“ to Deucalion, 
Phaethon, and Cecrops, four genera- 


145 Strom. i. p. 145 Comp. Ideler, Handbuch, i. 128, 
VOL. I. P 
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tions 1*# = sengning three to a century, . 

make - - - 133 years. 
From the F lood of Deucalion to the 

Acxruro of Mount Ida*, DE to 


Thrasyllus - - - 73 
Thence to the rape of Ganymede - - 65 
Thence to the expedition of Perseus (Isth- 

mian games) - - - 15 
Thence to the building of Troy - - 34 
Thence to the Argonauts - - 64 


Thence to Theseus and the Minotaur - 32 
Thence to the ‘Seven before Thebes’ - 10 
Thence to the establishment of the Olym- 

pic games by Hercules - ° - 8 
Thence to the expedition of the Amazons 9 
Thence to the deification of Hercules - 11 


Thence to the rape of Helen - -. 4” 
Here there is an obvious omission of: 
[to the taking of Troy - - 10] 


Thecontinuation according to Eratosthenes: 
“From the taking of Troy to the Heraclide 80 
Thence to the foundation of the Ionian 


colonies - - 60 
Thence to the Sunrdiendhip of ee 159 
Thence to the First Olympiad - - 108 

870” 


We have thus a period of 870 years, terminating 
with the year before the first Olympiad. If we add to 
this number 777, we obtain 1647 ».c.: which leaves 
about 646 years between the Exodus and the building 
of the temple. 

146 I] read with Hervet 4 instead of 40 which has no meaning. 
Tatian (p. 132.) assumes four generations between Inachus and 
Triopas, the pretended contemporary of Cecrops. Others read Cro- 
topus instead of Cecrops here and at p. 138. 

* The supposed birth of the Cabiri in Samothrace typifying the 
introduction of the mechanical arts into Europe. 
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This calculation differs from the former by 20 years: 
just as is the case of the previous twofold date of Jose- 
phus for the same period (592 and 612). 

Another computation !*, which places Moses (pro- 
bably his birth) 602 years before the deification of 
Bacchus, and follows the reckoning of Apollodorus, 
gives (perhaps owing to a textual error) a considerably 
higher number: 1765 or 1785 ».c. for the date of 
Inachus (contemporary with the birth of Moses). This 
would give for the Exodus 1685 or 1705 B. €. 

This strietly J ewish computation of Clemens for this 
period is—as might be expected—that of the Bible, 
but either a corrupt version—the twenty-two years of 
Jair’s judgeship being omitted—or it is incomplete and 
confused. 

The general results are thus stated :— 

Years, 
“From Joshua to the Peginning of David’s reign 
are reckoned - - - 450 
To David’s death the above ealéilation gives- 523 
According to the first, the birth of Moses occurs 


before the accession of David - - - 610 
According to the second, there are to the ac- 
cession of Solomon - = - - - 643” 


The first computation therefore (assuming the 
accession of Solomon at 1006, B.c.), places 
the Exodus in the year - - -  - 1656 
The other - - - - - - = 1649 


These vacillations prove that Clemens did his best 
to place the Exodus at about 1650 2. c. 

Now he has followed Ptolemy in placing the Exodus 
in the reign of Amos, we naturally expect from him 
an inquiry into the age of that sovereign. It may 
here be remarked, in anticipation of our subsequent 
more accurate collation of the Lists of Manetho with 


147 Ibid. p. 138. seqq. 
| pP 2 
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the monuments, that the results of collation show this 
reign to have commenced in the year 1638. But accord- 
ing to the List of the 18th Dynasty, incorporated by Jo- 
sephus among his extracts from Manetho, and which all 
the Christian epitomists have adopted as their standard, 
the 25 years’ reign of Amos would fall about 200 years 
earlier. This, after deducting about 50 years for muti- 
lations of text, or errors of transcript in the later 
Dynasties, would still throw him back to about 1784. 
The Exodus, therefore, taken as contemporaneous with 
the death of Amos, may be placed about 1760. 

But does Manetho really assert that the Exodus, or 
the taking and destruction of Avaris, and the departure 
of the Shepherds, took place under Amos, the founder 
of the New Empire? By no means. According to the 
extract in Josephus, it was Tuthmösis, the son of Mis- 
phragmuthosis, who made the convention with the 
Shepherds—and we may venture confidently to assert, 
in opposition to Josephus, that he was a Tuthmösis, 
and cannot bean Amos. But which of the Tuthmöses ? 
And what connectiön was there between the withdrawal 
of the Shepherds and the Exodus? Were they con- 
temporaneous events, or was the Exodus earlier or 
later? And to what extent? Upon none of these 
questions has any light been thrown by Clemens. May 
not perhaps some answer to them be found in Africanus, 
the first editor, as far as we know, of the Lists of Ma- 
netho? 


III. THE EDITORS OF THE LISTS OF MANETHO: JULIUS AFRICANTS 
AND EUSEBIUS: THIRD AND FOURTH CENTURIES. 


As early as the beginning of the third century, Julius 
the African, Priest or Bishop of Emmaus-Nicopolis in 
Judea, and founder of the Library of Caesarea, which 
was enlarged by Eusebius, compiled a chronological 
work in five books, the fragments of which have been 
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admirably arranged by Routh.“* Unfortunately they 
are but very scanty. They exhibit throughout the man 
of judgment, integrity, and information, zealous in col- 
lecting and examining the oldest Chaldee and Egyptian 
records, those especially of Berosus and Manetho. His 
object was not the arrangement of a system of Annals 
with regular notation of synchronisms—an attempt 
fraught in other cases with so much perversity and 
fraud.—He gave the traditions unadulterated, just as . 
he found them, contenting himself with proving from 
their own: Internal evidence the extravagance of those 
myriads of years admitted in the computation of his 
Pagan opponents. He would seem, however, to have 
attempted the formation of a scheme of dates according 
to the Scriptural years of the world, with incidental 
notations of synchronisms, in order to bring the Bible 
history into a certain connection with the Greek chrono- 
logy.'? We know from Syncellus and a fragment of 
Africanus himself, that he assumed the year of the 
world 5500 to be that of the incarnation of Jesus Christ. 
This assumption, which upon his authority has remained 
a standard dogma with the fathers of the Greek Church, 
is in truth far preferable to the calculations of the 
Western Churches and those of Newton, although of 
course, like the other two, it is beyond the province 
of scientific chronology, and rests upon wholly con- 
jectural grounds. But in order to explain the manner 
in which he arrived at his Egypto-Jewish computations, 
to us the most important of the whole, we lay before 
our readers the following chronological table in years 


148 Routh, Reliquise Sacra, vol. iii. 

149 Sync. Chronog. p. 326. (Compare Ideler’s Handbuch, ii. 437.). 
According to the hypothesis of Petavius, with which Ideler agrees, 
Africanus as well as Clemens placed the birth of Christ in the third 
year before our (the Dionysian) era, so that our first year coincides 
with his 5503rd. This Syncellus overlooked, and therefore charges 
him with an error of two years. 

150 Tbid. p. 18. 
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of the World. Routh has given a similar one for the 
whole chronology in his excellent collection and illus- 
trations of the fragments of Africanus above men- 
tioned”', and we have taken him for the most part as 
our guide. 


Year of the 

World. 
The Flood (according to the ca a - 2262 
The birth of Abraham - - 2302 
Journey of Abraham into Cankan - - 3277 
Journey of Jacob into Mesopotamia - - 3390 


This is according to him the 77th year of 
Jacob: his 29th he makes contemporaneous 
with the beginning of the Kings of Sicyon. 


Jacob’s arrival in Egypt: - - - - 3493 
Joseph’s death - 5 - - 3563 
The Exodus - - 3705 
From the Exodus to the Fi irst Olsnpiid: - 1020 


This table gives the following three synchro- 
nisms: the flood of Ogyges; Phoroneus in 
Argos (or his father Inachus); Amasis in 
Egypt. But in this way we have only 212 
years for the sojourn in Egypt instead of the 
215 of the Septuagint, which Africanus evi- 
dently adopted. 

The right date therefore is . - - 3708 

Time of Moses 40 years. 

Joshua 25 years (R. 27.), beginning (R. Sun) 3748 


The elders 30 years - - 3773 
The Judges mentioned in Sion 490 years, 
beginning (R. 3802.) - - - - 3803 
End of the Judges - - 4293 
Eli and Samuel, called 90 years, reud 80 - 4373 
Building of Solomon’ s Temple (RK. 4453.) - 4457 


That is, reckoning 83 years + 4 months for 
Saul, David, and the first years of Solomon. 
According to Syncellus, p. 181., the year of 


15! Reliqui& Sacra, iii. 360. seqq. 
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Year of the 
World. 


the dedication in Africanus was 4457, 
which took place after the structure had 
been two years in progress ; in the 11th 
consequently, not, as Syncellus says, the 8th 
year of Solomon. The best MS. reads 4460 
instead of 4457, which agrees tolerably with 
our calculation. 
First Olympiad after the Exodus 1020 - - 4725 
Contemporaneous with Jotham, king of Judah. 
Beginning of the reign of un Ol. 55, 1. - 4942 
The birth of Christ - - - 5500 
From this table we see that Klein in the disputed 
dates adheres to the Alexandrian tradition : he con- 
sequently assumes 215 years for the sojourn of the 
Children of Israel in Egypt. But neither the Bible nor 
Josephus affords the least explanation of the 744 years - 
assigned by him as the period between the Exodus and 
the building of the Temple.!? For we have the testi- 
mony of Eusebius that this date was specially laid 
down by him. Here, however, we may follow out a 
little more closely the traces formerly indicated in our 
remarks on Clemens. Africanus set out upon the 
plan of discovering synchronisms in the primitive Greek 
tradition, for the above most prominent point in 
Jewish history—the exordium as it were of connected 
Scripture narrative. Now it is a settled thing with 
him !5®, that the period from the flood of Ogyges, and 
the reign of Phoroneus, to the first Olympiad was 1020 
years. He appeals for the truth of this to Achusilaus, 
Hellanicus, Philochorus, Castor, Thallus, Alexander 
Polyhistor, Diodorus, all the Attic writers, and “some 
accurate Christian expositors;” evidently alluding to 


152 Euseb. Chr. Armen. ed. Mai. p. 71. According to Syncellus, 
Chr. p. 175, Africanus assumed above 740 years. 

153 See the principal passage in the 3d book of the Chron. of 
Africanus, in Euseb. Pr. Ev. lib. x. fragm. xxii. in Routh, p. 155. seqg- 
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Tatian and Clemens. He assigns this same period for 
the interval between Moses and Solomon, while he 
agrees with Josephus in admitting 25 years for Joshua, 
but gives for the time of the elders after Othniel, on 
his own authority, 30 years—that is, one generation. 
He then reckons the years of the Judges and those of 
the hostile supremacy at 359+111, in all 470. The 20 
years that are wanting are clearly reckoned for the rule 
of Samuel after the victory at Mizpeh. But then how 
could he assign to him and Eli 80 years, 40 of which 
must belong to Samuel? These dates, with the 40 
commonly assigned to Saul, and the same Scriptural 
number for David, make up exactly 1020 years from the 
Exodus to the building of the Temple, or the number 
he wished to obtain. But whoever has accompanied us 
thus far in our Biblical Chronology, or who so much 
as glances at what really exists in the Bible, will see at 
once on what arbitrary grounds he has proceeded. 
Africanus fortifies himself in this delusion on the 
subject of Greek synchronisms by two totally inad- 
missible assumptions: first, by a statement of Polemus, 
that in the time of Apis, son of Phoroneus, a portion of 
the Egyptian army left their own country and esta- 
blished themselves in Palestine: secondly, by the text of 
Apion, “the best read of all grammarians,” the value of 
whose authority has been already analysed, itself bor- 
rowed from Ptolemy the Mendesian, to the effect, that 
in the time of Inachus, under the reign of Amös, 
Moses led out the Israelites. This gives us the key to 
his assertion in his version of the Lists of Manetho, that 
Moses withdrew from Egypt under Amos, the chief of 
the 18th Dynasty. But the above statement of Ptolemy, 
as we have seen, rests solely on the other assumption, 
that Amos destroyed Avaris, the stronghold of the 
Hyksos. Admitting this, the only conclusion from it 
would be that the expulsion of the Hyksos from all 
Egypt was ascribed to Amös. But from the notices in 
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Manetho’s historical work we learn that it was the so- 
called Mephra-Tuthmösis, whose reign cannot be placed 
earlier than fifthin the List of that Dynasty, who occu- 
pied Avaris after his convention with the Hyksos. Amös 
must have expelled them from the Imperial throne by 
the capture of Memphis, otherwise he could not well be 
reckoned as an Imperial Pharaoh: perhaps he had 
driven them as far as Avaris. It is, however, altogether 
nugatory to confound the Exodus with the expulsion of 
the Hyksos. That they were even contemporary events 
seems irreconcilable with any traces of historical truth 
in the Book of Exodus. Such an assumption indeed 
implies the narrative of Scripture to be altogether 
mythical and of later invention. The worthy Africanus 
certainly meant no such thing; but the fatal love of 
synchronisms exercised an evil influence even upon 
him, and prevented any close examination of Manetho’s 
account. 

The later Egyptian synchronisms have been very 
happily treated. In his version of Manetho’s Lists, he 
reckons about the same number of years from Amos to 
the end of the 21st Dynasty, as from the Exodus to the 
building of the Temple. The first King of the 22nd 
Dynasty took Jerusalem forty-two years later, in the fifth 
year of Rehoboam. Africanus, therefore, there can be 
no doubt, considered the Sesak of Scripture—and rightly 
—as the Sesonchis of the Lists, and had not allowed 
himself to be led astray (like a celebrated English 
chronographer) by Josephus. The synclironism of the 
first Olympiad and the reign of Jotham is also quite 
correct. 

We have already intimated the great general supe- 
riority of his version of Manetho’s List over that of 
Eusebius. He is said to have published two editions 
of this work. It were more important to know whether 
he was acquainted with the original history of Manetho. 
He evidently had the same Lists before him out of 
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which Josephus quotes the Kings of the 18th Dynasty. 
He found in them some historical annotations, derived 
from the text of the historical work. To these he 
added his own observations; such are, evidently, that 
which places the Exodus under the 18th Dynasty, that 
concerning the Book of Cheops in the 4th, and in all 
probability, the well-known notice of Memnon, the 
vocal stone. But it by no means follows that he 
was acquainted with the historical work itself; it is, on 
the contrary, highly improbable. Had he known it, 
he would have amended the Lists, and communicated 
much interesting matter which Eusebius and Syncellus 
would then have preserved as well as other portions of 
his text transmitted by them. 

The first author, as far as known to us, who after 
Africanus devoted any attention to these Lists, was 
Eusebius the celebrated historian, Bishop of Cesarea 
in Palestine in the time of Constantine. He had 
undertaken a comprehensive scheme of adjustment 
between the Scripture dates and those of all the other 
ancient nations. He is, therefore, the originator of 
that systematic theory of synchronisms which has so 
often subsequently maimed and mutilated history in its 
Procrustean bed. There can be no doubt, as we have 
already remarked in treating of Manetho, that Eusebius 
entered upon this undertaking in a very unscrupulous 
and arbitrary spirit. Ihe text of St. Jerome has pre- 
sented the merely practical element of his work; that 
is, the canon or general table of synchronisms, without 
the introductory illustrations or extracts from the old 
chronographers. Fortunately, an Armenian translation 
of the entire work, upon the whole faithfully and skil- 
fully executed, was discovered in 1820, about the same 
time with the art of deciphering hieroglyphies. In 
addition to a Milanese and Venetian text, accompanied 
by the valuable notes and restorations of our esteemed 
and lamented friend Giacomo Leopardi (the ornament 
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of Italy, too soon removed from this world), we are in- 
debted since 1833 for a complete and classical Roman 
edition to the labours of that able and indefatigable critic 
Cardinal Mai.'5* It contains a text of Manetho’s Lists, 
which, in addition to the royal names and dates, gives 
with great accuracy the annotations, appended here and 
there, in chronicle fashion, to the different reigns. As 
these notices cannot, as we have already shown, have been 
Manetho’s original composition, at least in their present 
shape; and, as in the one appended to the second reign 
of the fourth Dynasty, Africanus himself writes in his 
own name, it follows that Eusebius must have had Afri- 
canus before him, and in many instances have copied 
from him. There can, however, be no doubt that he 
also made use of other editions or commentaries, though 
in a lamentably confused and hasty manner. Africanus 
himself, as we have seen, edited two versions of the 
Lists, apparently with different readings. Itis possible 
that such discrepancies in the Bishop of Ceesarea, as are 
neither the result of wilful corruptions, or of errors of 
transcript, may be owing to these different readings. 
Eusebius himself never names his authorities. It is 
clear, indeed, that he rarely differed from Africanus, 
unless from mere carelessness or from deference to his 
fanciful theory of synchronisms. These charges are 
made against him by Syncellus, above referred to; and 
his own work shows that author, upon the whole, to 
have accurately quoted his text, and to have done him 
no injustice by his verdict. 


IV. THE BYZANTINE SCHOOL OF RESEARCH — THEOPHILUS — PANO- 
DORUS—ANIANUS—SYNCELLOS. 


Wits Eusebius closes the Ante-Byzantine period. 
The Byzantine period proper commences early in the 


18 Tt completes the 8th volume of the Vatican collection. 
Scriptorum veterum Nova Collectio, tom. viii. 4to. Rom. 1833. 
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fifth century. In proportion as the despotism of the 
Emperors and the corruption of the modern Romans 
increased, the spirit of true research declined and gave 
place to the torpid formality of the Byzantine school. 
Everything now tended towards decay—the external 
forms and habits of ancient life alone survived. Men’s 
minds were now so fully occupied with their own— 
from day to day more pitiful—objects of ephemeral 
controversy, that they had neither leisure nor incli- 
nation for historical research. About the commencement 
of the fifth century, Theophilus, Bishop of Czsarea, 
author of the Cycle of Easter, made one more attempt 
at a better arrangement of the Egyptian synchronisms. 
From the account given of his method by Syncellus, 
and from his still extant commentary on the 18th 
Dynasty’, but little benefit would seem to have resulted 
from his labours. His contemporary Panodorus, and 
afterwards Anianus—both Egyptian monks—had the 
very doubtful merit of inventing a universal or 
mundane era, for the more convenient calculation of 
the Golden Number, the Solar Cycle, and the Indictions. 
According to Panodorus, the birth of Christ occurred 
in the year 5492, the incarnation in 5493. Anianus 
likewise fixed the birth in 5492, but the incarnation 
in 5501. Ideler’**, with his usual sagacity, has also 
settled this hitherto so confused and complicated point 
of chronology; he has shown into what incredible 
blunders Anianus was led by the above arbitrary 
assumption. The death of Christ was thus made to 
fall in the second year of the Emperor Claudius, 
chiefly, as Ideler conjectures, in order that it might 
occur in a year in which Christ could have eaten the 
passover with his disciples on the 14th day of the 


155 See Appendix of Authorities, A. V., Theophilus. 
186 Handbuch, ii. 447. seqq.. 
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month, and on a Wednesday. We know nothing more 
of the principle on which this mundane era of Anianus 
was contrived; but it is evidently based upon Africanus, 
and, for the sake of more convenient use, was embodied 
in such a form that, on dividing by 19, the remainder 
is the Golden Number.’ 

Panodorus and Anianus, as patriotic Egyptians, took 
great pains to uphold as far as possible the more 
ancient dates of the Egyptian and Babylonian annals. 
They are also both responsible in common with Eusebius 
for having attempted this at the expense not only of 
sound common sense, but of the pure letter of Scripture, 
by the reduction, for example, of mythical periods to years 
of a single month, and by petty omissions, additions, 
or corrections in the text of the Bible. Yet still they 
followed so far in the track of Africanus, that they did 
not altogether reject those annals, either on account of 
their mythological dates, which they were not competent 
to understand, or on account of their incompatibility 
with the canon of Scripture chronology. 

Their method, however, was far from congenial to the 
daily increasing rigour of the orthodox school. The 
learned monk and Vice-Patriarch of Constantinople, 
George Syncellus (that is, the Concellaneus, or cell- 
companion, of the Patriarch), who flourished about the 
year 800, endeavoured to conciliate its favour by 
imparting to chronology a more exclusively Scriptural 
character. Syncellus is a somewhat caustic critic, and 
attacks Eusebius in very scurrilous terms, which may, 
however, be called honied words when compared with 
the modern Latin style of polemical controversy pre- 
valent from the days of Laurentius Valla to our own. 
Scaliger, whose favourite scheme was the restoration of 
the lost work of Eusebius, having found a Parisian 


157 Ideler, Handbuch, ii. 444. seqq. 
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MS. of the then unpublished chronography of Syncellus, 
availed himself of it for the above object, which ac- 
cordingly, by his inexhaustible treasure of learning, and 
exuberant faculty of combination, he carried into effect. 
It was but just that he should retaliate upon Syncellus 
his own sarcasms; but we agree with Bredow’® in 
lamenting that he did not also publish his works. The 
text was afterwards edited by Goar, a Greek monk 
resident in Paris, with a translation and restoration of 
the canon or synchronistic tables. This work, in a 
philological point of view, is pitiable in the last 
degree, disingenuous, and interlarded with disgraceful 
attacks upon Scaliger. It is much to be lamented 
that in the new edition of the Byzantine writers, where 
the text of Syncellus has been, as might be expected, 
restored after the MSS.—Goar’s utterly worthless 
translation has been retained—a real blot in that 
publication. 

We must here remind our readers that we are 
indebted to Syncellus for the preservation of the in- 
valuable labours of Eratosthenes and Apollodorus, 
although but in the form of a miserable epitome. The 
compilation of records relating to Egyptian chronology 
is in fact the most valuable part of the whole work. 
The best authorities on Egyptian history were of course 
the most perplexing to the absurd system of synchro- 
nisms adopted by the Byzantine Church, and therefore 
the most useless to Syncellus. But he has also given 
certain Egyptian computations, which the Christians 
had already cut down to their own measure, and which 
it is here proper to mention, not on account of their 


158 Prize Essay de Georgii Syncelli Chronographia. Whatever is 
valuable in Dindorf’s edition, excepting the strictly philological emen- 
dations, is contained in this treatise on & very appropriate question 
proposed by the French Academy, in the Epistole Parisienses. The 
first volume ought to be completely reprinted. 
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intrinsic value, for they possess none whatever, but of 
the use which Syncellus made of the worst of them, 
and the influence they have had, down to our own times, 
in perplexing the judgment of the Western world. 


V. THE PSEUDO-MANETHO'S BOOK OF SOTHIS, OR THE DOG-STAR. 


SYNCELLUS mentions this work in two passages. In 
the first °°, with reference to his assertion that the ante- 
diluvian race dwelt between the sea and Paradise, and 
that neither the primeval empire of the Chaldees, so 
greatly vaunted by Berosus and his followers, nor that 
of the Egyptian Gods, of which so much had been said 
by the lying and braggart Manetho, were then in ex- 
istence. After endeavouring to prove this according to 
his own fashion’®®, he returns to Berosus and Manetho, 
and sneers at “some of our historical critics ”—evi- 
dently Anianus and Panodorus—who have attempted 
to get rid of the endless myriads of years by reducing 
the Chaldee Sari to days, as if those periods had any 
claim whatever to substantial reality. He then quotes 
to the point two passages of Africanus. In the first, 
that author denies all credit to the Egyptian astrological 
dates, which, even when reduced to months, make up 
still 8000 or 9000 years. In the second, he ridicules the 
three myriads of the Phoenicians, and the forty-eight of 
the Chaldees, and substitutes in their stead the Scriptural 
number of 6500 years B.c. Then follows the Chaldee 
computation from Alorus to Xisuthus, “the Man of the 
Flood,” which is evidently taken from Berosus, or one 
of his copyists. Syncellus then goes on to say: ‘“ Ma- 
netho, the Sebennyte, High Priest of the detestable 
Egyptian mysteries, who, according to Berosus, lived 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus, as great a liar as Berosus 


189 Syncelli Chronographia, p. 15. 
160 Thid. p. 17. seqq. 
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himself, writes to this monarch concerning six dynasties, 
constituting the reigns of seven imaginary Gods, in 
11,985 years. The first, Vulcan, reigned, according to 
him, 9000 years. These 9000 years, again, some of our 
historical critics have reckoned as months, and thus 
reduced to 727% years, in their absurd attempts to ex- 
tract truth out of falsehood.” 

We have here given the entire context of the passage, 
in order more clearly to show that this citation of the 
real work of Manetho belongs entirely to Syncellus, 
and in no respect to the quotation from Africanus. 
Routh, therefore, has very properly entertained scruples 
as to inserting anything more than these two passages 
in his collection. We have already shown, in our 
remarks on his extract from the genuine Manetho, that 
Eusebius was not aware of the fraud. 

Then follows, in Syncellus, the list of dynasties of 
Gods and Heroes, also already quoted on the occasion 
above referred to. Afterwards'*!, however, reverting 
to the work in question, he says: Manetho, the High 
Priest of the Egyptian Idols, wrote a fabulous work 
on the Dog-star!® under Philadelphus, and dedicated 
it to that King in the following words—‘To the 
great King Ptolemy Philadelphus, Semper Augustus 
(ePacrd!), Manetho, High Priest and Scribe of the 
Mysteries of the Temple, by birth a Sebennyte, dwelling 
in Heliopolis, to my Lord, Ptolemy, hail! All attention 
is due, greatest of Kings, to whatever thou mayest 
Inquire of us. As thou hast questioned me concerning 
the future destinies of the world, it shall be declared to 
thee, as thou hast commanded, what the Holy Books, 
written by your ancestor, Hermes Trismegistus, have 
instructed. Farewell, King, my Lord.’” 

Syncellus further describes him as having declared 


161 Syncelli Chronographia, p. 40. 162 “H BißAos rc DwOeo¢. 
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that certain Stele, still existing in the Syriadic land, 
were his authorities. His account of the inscriptions 
on these supposed Stele was in the following words— 
“ They are in the Sacred Dialect, engraved in Hiero- 
glyphics by Thoth, the first Hermes ; but, after the 
Flood, they were transcribed from the Sacred Dialect 
into the Greek tongue (sic), in Hieroglyphic characters, 
and deposited by Agathodemon, the Son of the second 
Hermes, and father of Tat, in the shrines of the Egyptian 
Temples.” 

The book so pompously announced began with the 
history “of five Egyptian races, under the titles of 
Gods, Demigods, Manes, and Mortals.’’!® 

We have already seen that the sum of the reigns of 
Gods and Heroes, according to the Book of Sothis (of 
the Dog-star), embraces 11,985 years. If we add to 
that the number of the genuine Manetho, which, ac- 
cording to Eusebius, comprises the reigns of Gods, 
Heroes, and Manes, as = - - 24,925 years, 
the sum total will make - - 36,910 — 
consequently only 385 years more than the 36,525 
years, which constitute the great Sothiac Cycle (25 x 
1461), and which it was the impostor’s object to make 
up. It is clear, therefore, that he introduced the 
cyclical element into the calculation, although wholly 
foreign to the method of the real Manetho. 

It were but a waste of time to enter upon any 
further proof of the spuriousness of this production. 
Zoegal®! has remarked that the mention of a second 
Hermes indicates a late period. But this is a trifle 
compared with the effrontery of the dedication, and 
the folly of the introduction. In the former, the false 
Manetho announces to his Lord and Master, that he 


163 Geol, iideoı, véxvec, Ornrot. “HyiMeoe and véxvec are therefore 
distinct here as well as in the extract in Eusebius. 
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will, as requested by him, unfold the mysteries of the 
future: instead of which, the genuine Manetho described 
the Past and the Antiquities of his nation. The latter 
derived his information from records and monuments, 
by the testimony of which his own authority is now 
again vindicated in the most triumphant manner. 
The former appeals to “Stele in the Syriadic country,” 
to which our attention has already been turned in the 
introduction of the Egyptian traditions. Ihe first 
Hermes had engraven the lore of primeval ages on those 
monuments in the Sacred Dialect with Hieroglyphic 
characters. After the Flood, Agathodemon, the father 
of Thoth, translated them from that sacred language 
into Greek—but still in Hieroglyphic characters! No 
less fabulous are the “five Races,” which he makes to 
consist of Gods, Demigods, Manes, Mortals, and pro- 
bably the historical Kings (of Egypt). Lastly, the 
language is purely Hellenistic, no trace of which is 
found in the fragments of the genuine Manetho. 

This book therefore is clearly a very contemptible 
counterfeit of a late period, compiled for astrological 
purposes. 

But the credit of the genuine work of Manetho was 
exposed to still severer assaults— according to the 
same Syncellus. 


VI. THE SO-CALLED OLD EGYPTIAN CHRONICLE. 


“ Tue Egyptians,” says Syncellus!®, “Boast of a cer- 
tain old chronicle, by which also, in my opinion, Manetho” 
(the impostor) “was led astray.” It comprises an immea- 
surable period, different from that of Manetho, of 30 
Dynasties, in 113 generations, and 36,525 years—first of 
Gods, then of Demigods, thirdly of Egyptians; such are 
its terms, almost literally “ word for word.” 


168 Chronog. p. 51. See Appendix of Authorities, A. III. 
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Dates in Eusebius. 





I. Rule of Gods: 
Vulcan : without time, because he appears by day 
and by night. Years. 
. Helios, son of Vulcan - - - 30,000 
Chronus and the other 12 Gods - - 3,984 
IH. Eight Demigods - - 217 
XV Generations of the Sothiac Cycle - 443 
34,644 
Years. 
16th Dyn. Tanites 8 generations 190 5 Theban 190 
17th - Memphites 4 _ 103 4Shepherds 103 
18th - — 14 - 348 | 14 Theban 348 
18th - Diospolitans 5 - 194 5 Diospolitans 194 
20th - — 8 ~ 28 | 12 — 172 
2ist - Tanites 6 - 121 7 Tanites 130 
22nd - 3 - 48 3 Bubastites 49 
23rd - Diospolites 2 _ 19 3 Tanites 44 
24th - Saites 3 - 44 1 Saite 44 
25th - Ethiopians 3 - 44 3 Ethiopians 44 
26th - Memphites 7 - 177 9 Saites 168} 
27th - Persians 5 - 124 8 Persians 1204 
28th — wanting) 1 Saite 6 
20th - anites tee (ie wanting) 39 5 Mendesians 214 
30th - - 18 3 Sebennytes 20 





The origin of this fiction is obvious. Its object, as 
well as that of the Pseudo-Manetho, is to represent the 
great year of the world of 36,525 years, or 25 Sothiac 
cycles. The timeless space of the Book of Sothis becomes 
the rule of Vulcan, the first of the Gods, through a 
mystic comparison of that deity with eternal light. To 
Helios, instead of the modest 9000 years of the first 
divine reign in the Pseudo-Manetho, three round 
myriads are assigned. ‘The number fixed for the other 
Gods, 3984, is quite original; perhaps it may not be 
mere accident, that it agrees with the computation of 
some chronographers for the period from the creation 
to the birth of Christ. The Dynasty of the Demigods 
(217) reflects the same judicious moderation as in the 
scheme of the Pseudo-Manetho, where the number, as 
we have seen above, is 2144. Then comes a series of 
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corruptions of the genuine Manetho, that is, of the Ma- 
netho of the 30 historical Egyptian Dynasties. He is, 
however, confounded with the Manetho of the Dog-star, 
and hence it is that the 15 Dynasties of Manetho are 
called the 15 Dynasties of the Sothiac cycle. But 
how is the number 443 to be explained? Is this 
entry to be understood in the same sense as the similar 
one in Clemens—namely, that the first 15 Dynasties 
comprehended the 443 years prior to the beginning of 
the last cycle, consequently prior to 1322? Or is it 
simply taken with a slight alteration from the number 
assigned by Eusebius to the 14th and 15th Dynasties 
(435)? The following dates for the length of the reigns 
are in the gross evidently borrowed from Eusebius. 

The 113 generations are explained in the same arbi- 
trary manner :— 


The dominion of Gods - - 15 Dynasties. 
Demigods” - - - 8 
Fifteen Dynasties of the Sothiac 
cycle - - - 15 


Sum-total 38 


In the sequel there is no more reckoning by Dynasties, 
but 75 generations are numbered in order to make up 
the 113 of Manetho. So palpable is this, that we have 
only to fill up from the text of Eusebius the chasms 
which now exist in the 28th and 29th Dynasties of Syn- 
cellus, in order to obtain the number 75. That the titles 
of the Dynasties have been altered in the most blundering 
manner is evinced both by Manetho’s tables, and by our 
present more accurate knowledge of the monuments 
and history of the New Empire. Lastly, the dates of 
the years, as well as numbers of particular reigns, are 
brought into shape by various arbitrary expedients; but 
Eusebius on all occasions appears as the authority. In 
the 23rd Dynasty, the trace of the right number (19 
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instead of 44) is preserved, perhaps from better MSS. 
of Eusebius. As the dates of the individual Dynas- 
ties now run, 184 years are wanting to make up the 
promised 36,525; it is scarcely worth while to inquire 
where the mistake lies. 

It is quite evident that we have here an unnatural 
union between the dates of the genuine and the Pseudo- 
Manetho. The so-called old chronicle is therefore of 
more recent date than the latter. 

Letronne was the first to denounce (in 1831) the 
utter worthlessness of this Cento, so long esteemed by 
modern scholars as a sort of literary treasure, and adopted 
as the foundation of their researches. Its true critical 
value has also been rightly estimated in a note to Biot’s 
Treatise on the names of the Egyptian months.’ 

That sagacious critic, to agree with whom is always a 
guarantee with us that we are ourselves’ on the right 
path, characterizes the Book of Sothis as the compilation 
of a Jewish or Christian impostor, executed not earlier 
than the end of the 3rd century. We believe it to be 
considerably later. 


VII. THE ANONYMOUS LIST OF KINGS. 


In this way the historical work of Manetho was gra- 
dually, step by step, superseded. First by extracts, in 
which history and chronology were extinguished—then 
by the levity of Eusebius, and the falsifications to which 
he resorted in order to carry out his system: after him, 
by the impostor, who, usurping the name of the Seben- 
nyte, so thoroughly confounded truth with falsehood: 
lastly, by an arbitrary paring down of the Dynasties of 
Manetho into a chronicle, reckoning by cyclical num- 
bers. ‘The vast Mythic dates were so plausibly re- 
duced to within a reasonable compass by the devices of 
Panodorus and others, and their ingenious discovery of 


166 At p. 24. seqq. 
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years of one, two, and three months, that a new clue 
was offered for their more convenient adjustment. Such 
was the state in which chronological science was found 
by Syncellus. It was easy for him to demonstrate Euse- 
bius’s perverse treatment of Manetho’s Lists. But he was 
himself as little competent as the Bishop of Caesarea to 
turn the genuine dates in Africanus to profitable account. 
Dynasties at the best were ill adapted for any complete 
system of synchronisms. First of all, as regarded the 
earliest period, they were obliged to begin with Menes- 
Mestraim, and add on a few names, so as to fill up in a 
reasonable manner the short period prior to the Shep- 
herds, and between them and the beginning of the 18th 
Dynasty. The first 14 or 16 Dynasties therefore must 
have been reduced to at most as many names and 
reigns. 

But many, even of the later Egyptian Epochs, 
proved extremely intractable. It was a settled point 
with the majority of these inquirers, that Abraham 
or Joseph came into Egypt under Aphöphis, the Shep- 
herd King, or that the Exodus took place under Amos, 
or rather, perhaps, that Moses was born in his reign, 
and that he led out the Children of Israel under Mephra- 
Tuthmosis. This, however, could not be brought about 
without much clipping and paring. Afterwards, too, 
they were necessarily brought into conflict with their 
own system of Jewish Chronology, by any attempt to 
square it with the Table of Dynasties. That such was 
the result in every period is proved, as will hereafter 
be seen, by the synchronistic canon of Eusebius. In 
order to evade these difficulties, the List now embodied 
in the synchronistic tables of Syncellus was constructed. 
Valueless as it is, it still deserves consideration in one 
point of view. It is only through it that we can form 
a complete idea of the total extinction of all sound criti- 
cism which marks this period, and the consequent 
futility both of its calculations and its conclusions. 
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We here subjoin it complete, subdivided according 
to the periods of real history, and with its own pro- 
gressive numbers :— 


I. The Old Pharaonic period!*’—341 years, 9 Kings. 


1. “ Mestraim,” (according to the Bible) 
“or Menes” - - - 35 years. 
2. Kurodes (utterly incomprehensible) - 63 
4 u } purely fictitious names 
5. “names not registered” (praise- 
6. 1 worthy conscientiousness ! ) - 72 
7. Serapis: for vanity’s sake—the name 
of a God of the Ptolemaic age - 23 


raked together fromthe 
8. Sesonchösis | latter part of the Lists. | 49 
9. Ammenemes | Dyn. XII. 1, 2.—Era- | 29 
tost. 34. 33.  - - 


341 years. 


The sixteen names which follow are foreign to the 
Old Dynasties of Manetho, as well as those of Erato- 
sthenes. As the Shepherd Kings join immediately on 
to them, these sixteen names must either be pure in- 
vention, or a gleaning from the 53 lost names of Apol- 
lodorus—or from the 60 of the XIIIth Dynasty of 
Manetho. It were, perhaps, doing too great honour to 
the autbor of this patchwork to prefer the latter alter- 
native; the names, however, in spite of this corruption, 
exhibit a genuine Egyptian character, and do not else- 
where occur. We are, therefore, more inclined to think 
they are borrowed from a good source, than to award 
the impostors the credit of their invention. The names 
of the 53 Theban kings of Apollodorus were still extant 
in the days of Syncellus. 


167 Syncellus, p. 91. See Appendix of Authorities, B. IV. 
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II. Theban Kings of the Hyksos period’ — 16 Kings, 
359 years ee a 


10. Amasis - - 2 years. 
11. Achesephthres - - - 13 
12. Anchoreus - - - - 9 
13. Armiyses - - - - A 
14. Chamois - - - - 12 
15. Miamus~ - - - - 14 
16. Amesésis - - - - 65 
. 17. Uses - - - - 15 
18. Rameses - - - - 29 
19. Ramesomenes!® - - - 50 
20. Usimares - - - - 31 
21. Ramesseseos ° - - 23 
22. Ramessameno - - - 19 
23. Ramesse-Jubasse - - 389 
(Cod. Bamb. Ramessei-Ubasst.) 
24. Ramesse-Uaphru?/°- - 29 
25. Koncharis - - - - 5 


16 Kings, 359 years. 


Uses alone among all these names has a certain resem- 
blance to the old Pharaonic titles. The names of 
primeval Ramessides would be in the highest degree in- 
teresting, assuming these to have been derived from any 
such source. They would prove that this name also had 
its ramifications in the Old Empire of the Pharaohs. 

Usimares, perhaps, is the same name as is found in 
Eratosthenes for the 24th King— Thyosimares according 
to the MSS. Koncharis is the same word as Kencheres 
of the Lists. 

To Koncharis succeed the Shepherd Kings, according 
to this compiler; according to Eusebius and the Chro- 
nicler, the 17th Dynasty. This point being settled, it 
necessarily followed that Koncharis must have been the 


168 Sync. p. 96. 169 Ibid. p. 101. 170 Ibid. p. 103. 
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last King of the 16th Dynasty. Reverting then to the 


foregoing lists, we shall find exactly 700 years for the 
Old Empire of the Pharaohs. 


Kings from 1— 9 - - - 341 years. 
10—25 - - - 859 
700 years. 


In this way the following remark of Syncellus, which 
has obtained so unfortunate a notoriety from the cir- 
cumstance of its never having been understood, receives 
its natural explanation '”: “In the fifth year of the 
reign of King Koncharis, during the 16th Dynasty of 
the so-called Sothiac Cycle of Manetho, there are 
(reckoning from Mestraim, the first King and settler in 
Egypt) 700 years complete, and 25 Kings; that is, 
from the year of the world 2776, the epoch of the 
Dispersion of the Tribes, in the 34th year of Arphach- 
sad, the 5th of Thalek.” 

In the sequel of our historical review of the previous 
stages of Egyptian chronological research, we shall have 
occasion to see into how fatal an error Champollion 
Figeac was led, and through him his distinguished 
brother, by his misunderstanding of this passage. The 
former interpreted the words of Syncellus to imply that 
the 700th year of the Sothiac cycle ended at that epoch. 
As it is well’ known that this cycle commenced in the 
year 1322 B.c., and as that era is called by them the 
era of Menophres, he imagined that by connecting this 
fixed point with the above statement of Syncellus, he 
had found the synchronistic pivot, which had been so 
long sought for in vain. The name of Menophres 
seemed to him to accord best with that of the 3rd King 
of the 19th Dynasty of the Lists, and hence he fixed 


the subsequent chronological dates in the following 
manner: 


9.103. C. 
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XIX. 3. Ammenephthes-Menophres - B.c. 1322 
Ammıenephthes’ reign (Afr. 20. Eus. 40.) - 31 
XIX. 1, 2. (according to Eusebius) - - .121 
AVIIIth Dynasty’ - - - - - 348 


The beginning of the 18th Dynasty (Amos) B.c. 1822 
oe 19th — (Sethus) - 1473 


Champollion was also, unfortunately, induced to adopt 
this delusive pivot as the basis of his Egyptian researches, 
and was thus led astray in his dates to the extent of 
several centuries. 

So long ago as the opening of the Roman Archeological 
Institute, on the 21st April 1833, in addressing that 
society on the existing state and prospects of Egyptian 
research, we called attention to this notable circum- 
stance.!’? Since then Letronne, in his note to Biot’s 
Treatise, already quoted, has, with his usual sagacity, 
clearly pointed out the error and the fallacy of all the 
calculations of which it has formed the basis. He also 
called attention to the fact that Freret, and, before him, 
Marsham, had fallen upon the same erroneous inter- 
pretation. 

Then follows an uninterrupted series of 23 Kings, 
the last 16 of whom are those of the 18th Dynasty, as 
they appear in Eusebius. Syncellus concludes this 
series with the following words!’ 

“To these 25 Kings succeed the 23 mentioned by 
Josephus in the treatise against Apion.” 

Syncellus leaves no room for doubt as to his under- 
standing of the series. His next King is the first of 
the Shepherds whose names are mentioned in Josephus. 
In another passage of his work, Josephus enumerates 
the Kings of the 18th Dynasty. The List finds it con- 
venient to assume, as a matter of course, not only that 
those Shepherds follow immediately after his Koncharis, 


172 Annali del Instituto di Corresp. Archeol. 1834. 
173 p, 1038. D. & 
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but likewise: that to these again succeed the Kings of 
the 18th Dynasty. The former hypothesis is altogether 
groundless, the latter contrary to the express testi- 
mony of Josephus and the Epitomists. 

This single trait will suffice to show the wretched- 
ness of this botchwork. But it may naturally be sup- 
posed that these two series of Kings, thus clumsily 
dovetailed into each other, would at least be given as 
they stood in the authorities he consulted. This, how- 
ever, is very far from being the case. The forger of 
synchronisms required a few more years, in order to 
bring Amos and his suceessors into their right place. 
He therefore inserts, between the last but one and the 
last of the Shepherds, two other Kings, to whom no 
place whatever belongs in the series. 

The 23 Kings of the Hyksos Period: No. 26—48. 

(Sync. p. 104. B.) 

26. Silites, “the first of the six Kings of 
Manetho’s 17th Dynasty.” No one 
mentions six Shepherd Kings. That 
these foreign Kings formed the 17th 
Dynasty is a fiction of Eusebius, who 
is on that account fairly charged by 
Syncellus with falsification of the Lists. 

As regards names and years of reigns, 

they are treated with the same Pro- 

crustean licence. Silites anes) as in 

the Lists - 19 years. 
27. Baon (Euseb. 40; all the ethers 44) 44 
28. Apachnas (name and date from 


Josephus) - 36 
29. Aphophis (name and date Ari Afri- 
canus and Josephus) - - - 61 


“In the 4th year of whose reign Joseph is said to 
have come into Egypt, and in his 17th to have 
been advanced to the highest honours.” 

30. Sethos (known only to the monu- 
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ments and Lists as one of the Rames- 
sides) - - - - 50 years. 
‚31. Kertös - - - 44 
“ According to J cepts 29, according to Ma- 
netho 44.” Josephus nowhere definitively men- 
tions him; neither do the Lists. 
32. Asseth (Goar 24) - - - 20 years. 
Here we may be reminded of the last Shepherd 
King in Josephus (Assis, Aseth). The observation 
upon it is as follows: ‘“ He added five days to the 
year, and made the Egyptian year 365 days instead 
of 360. In his time the deified calf was named 
Apis.” This observation belongs either to the 
King of the Second Dynasty, to whom the intro- 
duction of animal worship is ascribed, or to a still 
older King of the ante-historical period; for the 
epact is probably as old or older than Menes. Or, 
lastly, it was a pure invention founded on some 
general notice concerning the year of 360 days. 
Could anything be founded on so shallow a basis, 
Asseth might lead us to think of Seti. This name, a 
formation from Set or Sothis, appertained, according 
to the Turin Papyrus, to a primitive ante-historical 
King, and again recurs under the Ramessides. The 
most important point is that we have here palpable 
proof of the futility of a remark of Syncellus in his 
commentary on the 18th Dynasty. It is where, in 
speaking of Asseth, the father of Amos, he alludes to 
the former name as occurring in Manetho’s Lists; 
the whole of this quotation is founded on our Lists. 


33. Amosis or Tethmösis (M. 22.) - 26 years. 
84. Chebrön !"* - - 13 
35. Amemphes (like Amenopbie 20.) - 15 
36. Amenses (22 years) - - 11 
37. Misphragmuthosis = years after 
Mephres) - - 16 


174 9.147. B. 
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88. Misphres (13 years before i ac 23 years. 
39. Tuthmosis (10 years) - 39 
40. Amenophthis!” (31 years) - - 34 
“Who is the Vocal stone. The Ethiopians came 
from the Indus and settled in Egypt.” The illus- 
tration of these learned remarks may be left to such 
critics as Van Bohlen. 


41. Orus (Horus 37 years) - - 48 years, 
42. Achencheres (12 years) - - 25 
43. Athöris (Rathotis 9) - - 29 
44. Chencheres (Achen. 12) - - 26 
45. Acherres!® (Achen. 12) “300r8” 8 
46. Armais (4 or 5 years) - - 9 


‘¢ Armais, who is likewise’ Danaus, came to 
Greece, having been expelled by his brother Rames- 
ses; Ramesses, who is also called Egyptus, reigned 
68 years. From him the country received its new 
name, having previously borne that of Mestraim.” 

47. Ramesses,!”” who is also Egyptus - 68 years. 
48. Amenöphis (19 years) - - 6 

The compiler has thus far been at pains to 
keep pace with the names in Manetho’s Lists from 
Amosis downwards, contented with amusing him- 
self at the expense of the numbers. But even this 
forbearance becomes too much for him. 


13 Kings for the XIXth, XXth, and XXIst Dynasties 
down to Sheshonk. 


49. Thuöris (the last ofthe 19th Dynasty) 17 years. 
50. Nechepsos 


51. Pass from the xxvi. 2. 6. -{ 13 


52. (Name lost) - ° - 
53. Kertos for the second time (No. 31) 

“16 years” read - - - 20 
54. Rampsis - - - - 45 


175 p, 151. C. 176 p, 155. 77 p. 160. 
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55. Amenses, who is also Ammenemes. 


(Occurs in the List of the att Dyn. ) 


56. Ochyras (?) - 
57. Amendes (compare 55.) - A 
58. Thuoris (repeated from 49). “ This 


is Polybus, the husband of Alkandra, 
who in the Odyssey receives Menelaus 
and Helen.” (Copied, like the previous 
gloss, from the Lists at xix. 8.) 5 


59. Athotis, also Phusanus: “ under him 


occurred a great earthquake in Egypt, 
such as never was before.” - - 


60. Kenkenes - - = - 


61. 


Uennephis - - 


These three stop-gaps are the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 


Kings of the first Dynasty in Manetho! 
of learned commentary is borrowed from the first 
King of the 2nd Dynasty; lastly, Phusanus is in all 
probability a corruption of Phusennes (i.e. Pusen- 
nes), the second name of the 21st Dynasty. 


The piece 


25 Kings from Sesak to Amosis (No. 62—86). 


62. 
Alexandrian translation of the Bible 
for the Sesak of the Hebrew text, 
Sheshonk of the’ Monuments, xxii. 
1.) “Subdued the Libyans, Ethio- 
pians, and Troglodytes, before his 
expedition to Jerusalem.” (Taken 


Susakim 8 (form adopted in the 


from the notice in the Chronicle.) - 
. Psuenus (Phusenes, xxi. 7.) - 
. Ammenöphis (xxi. 4.) - . 
. Nephecheres (xxi. 3.) - - 


. Saites (a misunderstanding of Boc- 
-choris, the only King of the 24th); 


he is called in the Lists “the Saite ” 


. Psinaches (xxi. 6.) z t 


178 p. 177. 
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68. Petubastes (xxii. 1.) - - 44 years. 
69. Osörthön (xxiii. 2.) . - 9 
70. Psammus (xxiii. 3.) - - 10 
71. Koncharis (a repetition of No. 25.) - 21 
72. Osorthön!”® (xxii. 7.) - - 15 
73. Takalophis (xxii. 6.) - 13 


74. Bocchoris (comp. 66.) “ Made jaws 
for Egypt. Under him a lamb is said 
to have spoken.” (From Manetho.) 44 
75. Sabakon the Ethiopian (xxv. 1.) - 12 
“Burnt Bocchoris, his prisoner, alive.” 
(From Manetho.) - . - 


76. Sebechön (xxv. 2.) - . - 12 
77. Tarakes !#° (xxv. 3.) - - 20 
78. Amaes (Scaliger, Armaes; Euseb., 
Ammeris 26.) - - - 38 
79. Stephinathes (xxvi. 1.) - - 27 
80. Nechepsos (xxvi. 2.) - - 13 
81. Nechao !?! (xxvi. 3.) - - 8 
82. Psammetichus (xxvi. 4.) 14 
83. Nechao II. Pharaoh (added fein 
Scripture) (xxvi. 5.) - - 9 


84. Psamuthes II. (xxvi. 6.) “who is 
also Psammetichus.” The latter is 
really the correct name. 

85. Uaphris (xxvi. 7.) - - - 84 

86. Amosis (xxvi. 8.) - - - 40 


VOI. SYNCELLUS COMPARED WITH EUSEBIUS AND THE LATER BYZAN- 
TINES. MALALAS. CEDRENUS. THE CHRONICLE OF EASTER. 
THE more closely we subject the above List to the 

test of real history, or even of the historical data at 

the disposal of Syncellus, and the more we reflect on 

that chronologer’s criticism of Eusebius, the more inex- 

plicable appears the use he has made of that List in his 

canon. The fact, however, is undeniable, whether he 
179 p. 184. 180 p. 191. 181 p, 210. 
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found the List ready-made for him, or invented it 
himself. The former seems to us the more probable, 
although Syncellus gives no authority for the document, 
and that Eusebius had no knowledge of it we have 
now the conclusive evidence of the Armenian transla- 
tion. The name of King Asseth proves that Syncellus 
—if, indeed, he himself undertook any independent 
course of investigation—had that list before him in 
forming his chronography. He calls him, as we have 
seen, Father .of Amos, and is at great pains to inform 
us that some copies assign 16, others 20 years to his 
reign. All this is explained from the List, where 
Asseth is inscribed with 20 years, which number Syn- 
cellus specifies as the most accurate. 

What has here been said suggests the following re- 
mark: Syncellus passes a severe judgment on Eusebius, 
and upon the whole with justice; but in the formation 
of his own canon he is as much inferior to the Bishop 
of Cesarea, as the eighth century is to the fourth. 
Speculative criticism without creative talent is the 
infallible sign of a declining age. 

Syncellus accordingly was ah acute critic in the 
minuti® of bygone times, but was not qualified to ap- 
prehend the fundamental fallacy of the principles by 
which he was guided, and the futility of every system 
formed upon such principles. Still, however, he was a 
scholar and acritic. In spite of his confusion of good 
and bad authorities in the chronology of a dark primeval 
antiquity, where the prejudices of his age precluded the 
separation of the genuine from the apocryphal, he 
nevertheless knew how to distinguish between truth 
and fable. Egyptian history itself, in its substantial 
integrity at least, was transmitted by him in a candid and 
intelligent spirit, as a sacred deposit of historical truths. 

Within a century after his time we find in John 
Malalas '®? (about 900) the: complete extinction of all 


182 Joh. Malalas Chronog. book i. end, and ii. init. (p. 16—26). 
Bonn. Comp. Chron. Pasc p. 106. R. 14. 16. P. 
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Egyptian tradition, although in the midst of continual 
appeals to the much calumniated name of Manetho. 

From this author, followed by Cedrenus, about 1050, 
and by a subsequent continuator of the “ Chronicon 
Paschale,” we learn how “the giant Nabrod (Nimrod), 
the son of Chus (Kush), the Ethiopian, of the race of 
Ham, built Babylon. Chronus ruled over Syria and 
Persia, the son of a certain Uranus, who reigned 56 
years. His wife’s name was Semiramis. He was suc- 
ceeded by Ninus, the father of Zoroaster; after whom 
eame Thuras, then Ares and Baal, to whom the first 
Stele were dedicated; then Lamis; then Sardanapalus, 
slain by a Persian. Picus, who is also Zeus, the brother 
of Ninus, reigned over Italy. After the death of Picus, 
his son Faunus reigned—also called Hermes. He 
visited Egypt, where Mestraim reigned, of the posterity 
‘ of Ham. After his death the Egyptians made Hermes 
their king, who reigned over them 39 years.” 

“To him (8) succeeded Vulcan, who reigned 1680 
days, or 4 years 7 months and three quarters. He was 
a severe lawgiver, and enacted a law against adultery. 
His son Helius (4) reigned 4477 days. Ashe had a very 
keen eyesight, he discovered an Egyptian woman in 
the act of adultery, and punished her, as was right, 
according to his father’s law. It was from this event 
that Homer derived his instructive fable of Mars and 
Venus. But the learned Palephatus has related the 
fact as it really occurred. His son Sosis (5) succeeded 
him, then Osiris (6), then Orus (7), and last of all, 
Thulis (8). The latter subdued the whole country as 
far as Ocean. In Africa he was vouchsafed a wise and 
providential oracle in hexameter verse, commencing as 
follows” (we endeavour to imitate the lameness of 
both versification and language): 

“First of all comes God, then the Word, and then with them the 
Spirit.” 
‘“ He was soon after killed.” 
VOL. I. R 
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“Manetho registered these primeval reigns of the 
Egyptian Kings. It is also stated in his writings that 
the five planets bore quite different names among the 
Egyptians. Saturn, they called the Enlightening; 
Jupiter, the Shining; Mars, the Fiery; Venus, the 
Loveliest; Mercury, the Sparkling. 

“In later times, Sostris, of the descendants of Ham, 
was the first who reigned over Egypt (in the Chronicle, 
Sesostris). This conqueror brought 15,000 young 
Scythians to settle in Persia, where they still reside: 
the Persians call them Parthy&i; and they preserve 
their Scythian dialect to this day. 

““ Hermes Trismegistus lived under Sesostris. Pha- 
raoh, who is likewise called Maracho (in the Chronicle, 
Nachor—Necho ?), succeeded him on the throne, and 
from him sprung the kings who afterward successively 
reigned over Egypt.” 

With such an example before us of the rapid de- 
gradation of history into fiction, how can we wonder 
at those fables of our own middle ages, where Atneas 
and Ascanius appear as the ancestors of the Franks? 
In Germany also, history relapsed into fiction, during 
the same dark period. The realities of human existence 
were banished into the background, and historical fact 
denoted everything except itself. Here, however, 
from the ruins of history, a genial tradition arose, and 
was matured into the great national epos of the 
German races; and, even on the crumbling remains of 
the primeval Cimmerian world, a fair edifice of poetry, 
beaming with life, and love, and energy, was con- 
structed. But lastly, there lay here in the bosom of 
dreamy time the germ of a New World; and, with the 
downfal of Byzantium, a light burst forth over the 
departed glories of Greece and Rome, by the rays of 
which the darkest pages of the past were destined ere 
long to be again brilliantly illumined. 
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C. 


THE RESEARCHES OF WESTERN AND MODERN EUROPE INTO 
EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 


I. THE RESEARCHES OF CLASSICAL PHILOLOGERS——JOSEPH SCALIGER, 
MARSHAM, PERIZONIUS, HEYNE, HEEREN, ZOEGA. 


GorTHE has characterised chronology as one of the 
most difficult sciences, requiring a combination of dis- 
tinct branches of knowledge, and the application of an 
extensive variety of mental faculties. The history of 
the revival of chronology in the 15th and 16th centuries 
is @ striking proof of the correctness of this remark. 
Already, during a century and a half, historical research 
and general science, inspired, first, by the genius of 
poetry and art, and the universal longing of mankind 
after the past golden age of genuine virtue—afterwards 
by the zeal of the noblest intellects, in the pursuit of 
the noblest objects—had done much to rescue the more 
valuable remains of the ancient world from the havoc 
of the middle ages—when, towards the close of the 
16th century, Joseph Scaliger commenced his great 
undertaking, the restoration of ancient chronology. 
In order to estimate aright the difficulty of the un- 
dertaking, and the grandeur of its success, we must 
first have clearly before us the circumstances under 
which it was commenced. 

Down to that period, the scholars of Western Europe 
had contented themselves with St. Jerome’s translation 
of the practical portion of the labours of Eusebius, 
namely, the Canon of Synchronisms. The key to that 
canon—the collection of original records, with the 
compiler’s commentary on their contents—he had left 
untranslated. Manetho’s Lists were unknown, and 
even that of Eratosthenes slumbered with the work of 
Syncellus in the obscurity of the Paris Royal -Library. 

R2 
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Scaliger in searching for the first, discovered the second 
also, and published both in a critical form, after the 
Parisian MS. Manetho’s Lists he gave after the tradition 
of Africanus. He calls them “ a glorious and inestimable 
record,” although he possessed no common standard 
by reference to which they could with any certainty 
be applied to his chronology, inasmuch as they reached 
back beyond the Flood, and even beyond his own first 
year of the World. This he assumed to be the year 
8950, in conformity with the Hebrew text. As a 
common basis for the computation and comparison of 
epochs, he invented the progressive Julian period of 
7980 years, the first year of which is 4713 8.c. But 
so thoroughly convinced was he that the primeval 
annals of Egypt extended far beyond the date thus 
assigned to the creation, that he required and introduced 
before the commencement of that epoch another, the 
last 971 years of which he claimed for the first four 
Dynasties of Manetho. Petavius, his learned theo- 
logical and chronological antagonist, in his great work, 
published in 1627, consequently twenty-two years after 
the appearance of that of Scaliger, fell upon a shorter 
method. “ That the Egyptian Dynasties are fabulous,” 
he asserts, “and that the earliest in the list are fabri- 
cations, is self-evident; we have therefore so stated itin 
a few words.” If this statement is meant for a proof, 
it still remains due, for he has advanced nothing but 
positive assertions in his comments on the Egyptian 
records. 

After the death of Scaliger, in the year 1652, Syn- 
cellus was at length edited by Goar. The complete 
Lists of Manetho in Eusebius were at the same time 
brought to light, and could now therefore be collated 
with the critical Lists of the two most celebrated Alex- 
andrian chronologers, Eratosthenes and Apollodorus. 
What Scaliger had been unable to undertake, would 
perhaps have been accomplished by his successors, 
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had not the natural course of historical philosophy been 
in most countries of Europe impeded; and in France 
more especially, the cradle of historical criticism, almost 
totally obstructed by a series of wars and civil dis- 
sensions. Philosophical science, indeed, found a refuge 
in Holland and England; but the previous spiritof genial 
research and ardent zeal for original investigation had 
now given place to the mechanism of servile commentary, 
and an uncritical parade of scholastic learning. The 
consequence was that the precious gems, which lay 
~ concealed in the rubbish of Syncellus, remained un- 
noticed; while on the other hand, the synchronistic 
system of that author and of Eusebius, with their whole 
train of wilful or unconscious falsehood and confusion, 
passed for well-established canons of chronology. Even 
those wholly valueless impostures, the so-called Old 
Chronicle, with the Pseudo-Manetho of the Dog-Star, 
and the later Lists of Kings, which first came to light 
in Syncellus, met with consideration—at least for the 
time being—whenever they seemed to square with 
some favourite chronological theory, some theological 
or philological whim. Even before the year 1670, in 
which the great war of Egyptian chronology broke out, 
the pioneers and out-skirmishers had done much to 
complicate the difficulties of the campaign. Unable to 
extract, sift, and set apart from the promiscuous 
materials at their disposal the practical and tangible 
elements for future inquiry and illustration, they 
arbitrarily mixed up the whole in one confused and 
undistinguishable mass. 

In the year above mentioned, Marsham brought out 
his Canon Chronicus. This work contained a chronology 
of eighteen centuries after the Flood, with a new plan 
of synchronistic arrangement. It was compiled with 
especial reference to Egypt, and submitted her Lists of 
Kings to a detailed examination. Much as he and his 
contemporary Spencer attributed to the influence of 
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Egyptian institutions upon Moses and the Law, he was 
but little inclined to meddle with the Dynasties. 
Although he admits that Petavius had brought forward 
no arguments either against them, or the views of 
Scaliger, he still flattered himself that he had found an 
easy and convenient method of dispensing with them, 
which appeared to him a most desirable object. His 
whole procedure betrays the spirit of a new period; 
pure truth is no longer the prize to be contended for, 
but the establishment of a convenient system. He 
begins by assuming that the Pseudo-Manetho of the 
Dog-Star is the historian of the Ptolemies, and admits 
the authenticity of the old chronicle. But then, as if 
such unwarranted authorities were still too good for 
him, he fastens on the very worst he could find, viz. 
the forgery of Syncellus, to which attention has above 
been directed! “ How convenient is it,” he remarks, 
“to disembarrass ourselves at once of the first 15 
Dynasties of Manetho, and instead of them to have 
only 443 years with 15 kings! There remain besides 
10 kings; and these make up the first of the 10 
Dynasties with which Syncellus supplies us. This first 
Dynasty suits my purpose exactly—where Syncellus 
obtained it I do not inquire; for that he must be 
responsible.” As to the other Dynasties, he does not 
certainly deny that they are a palpable corruption of 
the Lists of Africanus, as well as of those of Eusebius.!™ 
In closing his critical review with “how can we be 
sufficiently astonished at the indiscretion of this man!” 
he alludes to Syncellus, but describes his own proceed- 
ing with the nicest exactitude. 

So much for Marsham’s critical basis of primeval 
Egyptian history. In the historical period itself he 
has found a lever altogether worthy of such a fulcrum 
to assist in overturning the system of Scaliger. “ The 
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Sesak of Scripture,” he says, “is clearly the Sesostris 
of the Greeks, the Sesöthis of the Lists. The Shepherds 
were expelled; but then followed the indolent Kings, of _ 
whom, as was reported to Herodotus, there was nothing 
to notice worthy of record; then came that great 
conqueror, the 55th King of Egypt, and he is the 
Sesak of Scripture.” As already observed, Josephus 
had attempted to mystify his Greek and Roman readers 
into the same belief. ‘ Herodotus,” he observes, “ is 
quite correct as to the fact, that a great Egyptian con- 
queror subdued Palestine without striking a blow(!); 
he errs only in the name, for the Scriptures do not call 
him Sesostris, but Sesak, and that is his true name.” 
Was he really in earnest? Whoever had Herodotus 
in his head or on his table had the means of testing 
the truth; but it sounded very pleasantly in the ears 
of the Jews and Vespasian, that he who first took Je- 
rusalem was the conqueror of the world; even the 
words “without striking a blow” were not unskil- 
fully used, albeit not very creditable to their author's 
forefathers. 

Marsham’s, then, was no new idea, and was the more 
unpardonable, that he turns it to serious account in aid 
of his attempt to remodel the whole Egyptian chrono- 
logy. His chronological work created a great sensation, 
and encountered considerable opposition, especially his 
theory of Sesak-Sesostris. Jacob Perizonius, a pro- 
fessor of Leyden, was the first (in 1711)) to avenge the 
cause of Scaliger and of science. His Origines Egyptiace 
is one of the most profound and ingenious productions 
of that century in the province of historical research. 
Among all the works on Egyptian antiquity, one only 
surpasses it in learning, that of Zoega on the Obelisks, 
which appeared at the end of the preceding century. 
Infinitely superior in talent and acuteness to the Danish 
investigator, Perizonius shares with him the fate of all 
. those who attempt to steer the vessel of science upon a 
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mere sea of conjectures, without a single solid landing 
point. They successfully demolish the theories of their 
predecessors, but fall into the very same errors as soon 
as they attempt to establish anything of their own, 
Thus Perizonius exultingly destroyed the loose web of 
Marsham’s system, but fell at the same time himself 
into the strange error refuted or abandoned by all pre- 
ceding critics—that the Hyksos really are the Jews, 
as Josephus asserted. He had probably been mainly 
instigated to the so ready adoption of this view by the 
assertion of Le Clerce—who, however presumptuous and 
superficial, was at that time both respected and feared 
—that Marsham (to whose general system Le Clerc 
had subscribed) had completely proved its absurdity. 
Perizonius knew very well that Marsham had proved 
nothing whatever; for his Egyptian chronology, prior 
to the year 1000 ».c., was palpably wrong, by from two 
to four centuries. With his historical tact he further 
perceived in the statements of Manetho a connexion 
between the Hyksos and the Jews, as to race, to time, 
and perhaps in their mode of leaving the country. The 
assertion, however, was not the less extravagant and 
false; but in the course of his investigations many 
important truths broke upon his mind. He was the 
first andonly commentator who surmised that Manetho’s 
lists of the 18th and 19th Dynasties had been adulte- 
rated. “ The repetition of the same name at the end 
of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th Dynasty,” he 
says, “renders this portion of the Lists very sus- 
picious.’!#% 

The work of Perizonius may be deacetbed as the last 
critical analysis of Egyptian chronology before the late 
discoveries in hieroglyphics. From that period the 
inquiry passed from the province of the philologer into 
that of the general historian. His book must itself 
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have contributed to demonstrate the dangers of sys- 
tematic theory in the old chronology of Egypt. Peri- 
zonius himself ventured upon no such analysis of either 
the Alexandrian or Manethonian Lists as would have 
sufficed to convince him of the unequivocal spuriousness 
of those of later date. To the succeeding investigators 
of Egyptian history nothing of the kind ever occurred. 
From that time scholars were divided into the two 
classes above mentioned. The one reconciled Manetho 
with the Bible, and more or less with Herodotus, by 
compressing or curtailing the dynasties to such an 
extent as suited their own theories, through the same 
expedients of synchronisms or contemporaneous epochs 
suggested by preceding chronologers. Such, for ex- 
ample, was the method followed by Gatterer, for I pass 
over altogether the labours of the Benedictines, as totally 
unworthy of the restorer of the Paleography and Chro- 
nology of the Middle Ages. This system of curtailment 
was prosecuted not only with that arbitrary license 
which, even under the most plausible show of adhe- 
rence to truth, is the surest means both of missing and 
perverting it; but without so much as a pretence of 
critical illustration, either of the Lists themselves, or 
the history of their transmission. They followed Afri- 
canus, because it was evident that Eusebius deserved 
no confidence; which, however, did not prevent them 
from adopting his very worst dates whenever they 
suited their purpose. As little did they hesitate to set 
aside both authorities, by adding, or, more frequently, 
subtracting a hundred years or two from their num- 
bers, where it appeared necessary for the adjustment of 
their own system. 

The natural effect of such a course was to call forth 
a counter-movement on the part of the Hellenists. 
Larcher here took the lead in 1786. As the translator 
of Herodotus, he endeavoured not only to bring his 
author’s Egyptian chronology into repute, but also to 
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restore it. His efforts indeed were as little likely to be 
successful as those of the opposite party. It must, 
however, be admitted, that a step was thus taken 
towards substituting a better system for the reckless 
license and fallacy of that which prevailed. It must 
never be forgotten that we are indebted to Larcher’s 
penetration for the discovery and publication of a frag- 
ment of Theon, the astronomer, the great importance of 
which, as an aid to the restoration of Egyptian chrono- 
logy, will be seen in our fourth book. 

In the mean time, under the auspices of the illustrious 
Heyne, a school of philology and history sprung up 
in Göttingen, far superior to that of Ernesti, and which 
paved the way for the ultimate revival of true criticism 
in Germany and Europe. Heyne in all his writings, in 
the “Gottingen Journal” for example, in his review of 
the English Universal History, as well as in his lectures, 
dwelt strongly on the especial importance of testing the 
sources of history —of examining critically the aptho- 
rities cited, and suspending the judgment where none 
were adduced. His treatise “On the Authorities of 
Diodorus” (1782) is the first specimen of judicious 
research into the sources of Egyptian history, and as 
such, remains unequalled. The Hellenist does not 
suffer himself to be led astray by his love for classical 
antiquity, nor the colleague of Meiners and Schlézer by 
false theories, so far as to deny the Lists of Manetho to 
be the most trustworthy testimony. He expressly 
warns his readers against attributing to Manetho the 
errors of careless epitomists and ignorant copyists. 

Zoega, of whose work we shall treat in our investiga- 
tions into the Egyptian language and monuments, and 
Heyne’s own colleague, Heeren, followed in the same 
track. It is highly to the credit of the latter, that in 
the confusion of the times in which he lived, and amid 
the open scepticism that prevailed relative to all ancient 
. authority, he has never once in his “ Ideas” wandered 
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from the path of sound criticism, especially as regards 
Egypt. With very many of his statements as to that 
country and Ethiopia we can by no means agree. But 
we have abundance of proof that it is easier to cavil at, 
than to excel him. 

It would be out of place here to enlarge upon our 
obligations to Heyne for having restored the method of 
rigid critical analysis in matters of history, and of com- 
bining the materials for such analysis from the whole 
body of antiquarian science. The time, perhaps, is not 
far distant when this obligation will be more generally 
appreciated. But it may perhaps be permitted to the 
writer of these pages gratefully to mention, that his 
own steps were guided towards the path of historical 
research by Heyne and Heeren, and that he received 
from them, who were at once his affectionate friends 
and kind patrons, the first lessons in historical criticism. 
Heeren’s judgment (as expressed in the portion of his 
“Ideas” devoted to the subject)— upon the antiquity 
of Egyptian tradition—the importance of the writings 
of Manetho, and the absurdity of imputing to him igno- 
rance of the extant history of his own nation—his 
wise deference to the authority of Scripture, and his 
warm veneration for Herodotus—his steady adherence 
to the reality of a Hyksos period, and the consequent 
tripartite division of the history of Egypt, form a most 
consolatory contrast to the arbitrary medley of Gatterer 
and the Hellenistic prejudice of Larcher. We may 
venture to add that they have essentially contributed 
to preserve Germany from the adoption of partial and 
arbitrary systems of chronology, upon which it now re- 
mains for us to say a few words. 

In the first class of arbitrary chronologers are those 
who in the past and present century have attempted a 
gratuitous addition to chronology and the human race 
of several thousand years, without any reference what- 
ever to the Egyptians. The first such attempt came 
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from the French missionaries and men of science, with 
China as their stronghold. Great credit is indeed due 
to them for having called attention to the existence of 
the Chinese books of history, and the incontrovertible 
proof of the antiquity of civilisation among that extra- 
ordinary people. Their historical books were translated, 
and exhibited a regular chronology, extending back 
three thousand years B.c., without any trace of the fa- 
bulous dates proper to astronomical cycles. Theologians 
scarcely knew whether they had most reason to be grati- 
fied or shocked at this discovery. They were well 
satisfied that what the world would no longer credit 
from them should be established by records; namely, 
that chronology, civilisation, writing, and science do 
not date from yesterday, as the rigidly Hellenistic 
school had at all times a strong inclination to assume 
and inculcate. But when an attempt was made to go 
considerably beyond the epoch of Abraham, which the 
theologians fancied they knew for certain, they became 
alarmed at the waters of the deluge, to which they 
found themselves so much nearer than their brethren of 
the Eastern church. Much useless controversy ensued 
on the subject, till the sneers of Voltaire put an end to 
the dispute, or at least till it lost its scientific interest. 
This could hardly fail soon to be the case; for it could 
not be concealed that China was signally deficient in 
authentic contemporaneous monuments of any period 
prior to the historical commencement of connected 
Hebrew chronology, the standard era of Scripture his- 
tory. But besides this, the country, the name, the ac- 
tions and character of the Chinese were wholly uncon- 
nected with the rest of the world, and consequently 
failed to create any sympathy in the European mind. 
The chasm which separates China from the origin or 
history of the nations, whose advancement in civilisa- 
tion is traced on the page of universal history, yawned 
darkly and dismally before the investigator and the 
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reader. There were consequently few persons suflci- 
ently interested to inquire whether the unknown names 
and renownless annals of the Chinese really did reach 
back to the commencement of the ärd, or even to the 
close of the 4th millennium before our era. European 
enthusiasm for Chinese literature limited itself to the 
study of Confucius, the sage of the 6th century, B.c., 
and the computations as to the flood remained as they 
had been fixed in the 17th century, contrary to the 
wish of Scaliger, partly by accident, and in all cases 
without any tenable grounds, in the schools and heads 
of theologians. 

The chronology and monumental remains of India 
seemed to hold out brighter hopes to the one party, and 
more serious cause of apprehension to the other. This 
was especially the case from the period when the brilliant 
genius of Frederic Schlegel took up the series of Sanscrit 
researches, already long pursued in Calcutta by Jones 
and Wilford, and tested their results by the standard of 
universal history and by the new light of German phi- 
losophical criticism, enlivening his labours with the 
charm of elegant style, and with versions of popular 
passages from the Indian poets. Here a nation was 
brought to light, speaking the language of the race who 
conquered and civilised the world, a race which, as 
Indians, Medes and Persians, as Hellenes and Romans, 
as Germans and Sclavonians, had during thousands of 
years rolled down the great channel of the stream of 
human migration ; a nation distinguished for primi- 
tive wisdom, a profound code of laws, and possessing 
equally primitive monuments, and records of their in- 
fluence on the other great nations of antiquity. Their 
historical period began coeval almost with that of the 
Chinese, towards the 30th century before our era. The 
Egyptian problem seemed at last to be solved. The 
civilisation of Egypt was derived from Meroe, that of 
Meroe incontestably from India. Still indeed an old 
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nation, as compared with the modern Hellenes, the 
empire of Egypt was of course younger than that of 
India. So at least Van Bohlen (in 1830!) still repre- 
sents the matter. If proof be required, but a poor case 
can be made out. The Brahmin and Hindü party at 
this hour leave the Egyptian language entirely out of 
the question, as an impracticable subject —even now 
that Champollion’s grammar has demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of every competent scholar the grammatical 
identity of the Egyptian and Coptic languages. Their 
own system of philology would indeed soon lead this 
party to admit the higher antiquity of the Egyptian. 
As to the boasted primeval antiquity of the Indian 
buildings they have begun to lower their tone, and that | 
assigned to the written records of the nation fluctuates 
to the extent of a thousand years. But the weakest part 
of the whole case is the Indian historical chronology. 
Whether from a want of historical judgment in the 
Hindts themselves, or the faults of those by whom the 
course of Indian research has hitherto been directed, the 
fact is, that a critical examination of their Lists of Kings, 
although in themselves to all appearance quite authentic, 
barely carries us back with certainty to the Augustan 
age. An interesting discovery, lately made by Prinsep, 
seems indeed still further to extend our knowledge to 
the age of the Seleucide and Lagide; but that we 
should ever be able to reach the Olympic era, still 
less to the fountain-head of authentic Hebrew chrono- 
logy, but little hope can, at least from present appear- 
ance, be entertained ; while the chasm which lies be- 
tween Menu and the commencement of the Kali-jug is 
such as to exclude all reasonable expectation of its being 
ever filled up. One fact at least is certain, that the 
primeval history of Egypt finds neither elucidation nor 
point of contact in the Annals, Lists, or Monuments of 
India. 

Simultaneously with the first steps in the progress of . 
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modern hieroglyphical discovery (in 1823), Dr. Prichard, 
one of the most acute and learned investigators of his 
time, had once more vindicated the claims of Egypt to 
a primeval chronology, and suggested a collation of the 
Lists of Eratosthenes and Manetho, as the true method 
of elucidating the earliest period. In his work on 
Egyptian chronology and mythology he shows that the 
continually recurring coincidences which they offer 
cannot be accidental, and that the Lists of the former 
must represent a chronological canon. These sugges- 
tions, promulgated on the very eve of hieroglyphical 
discovery, far surpass in practical value the similar 
attempt on the part of Rask!?°, who, though an acute 
critic, was little versed in historical inquiry, and was still 
ignorant of the hieroglyphic system, when, eleven years 
later, he undertook to reconcile the same two authorities. 
Egypt remained as before, a sealed book, and her chro- 
nology altogether unserviceable. 

Such was the state of Egyptian chronological science 
at the period when Champollion presented himself 
before the monuments of the nation with his Hiero- 
‘glyphical Alphabet in his hand and deciphered the 
names of her Kings. 
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Tue chronological views of Champollion have been so 
often and so variously attacked, and almost every one 
of them must be so decidedly combated in the course 
of this work, that it becomes the more necessary to 
explain the ground on which we feel justified, never- 
theless, in pronouncing him in history as well as 
philology the father of the new critical school of 
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Egyptian research. Between his system of chronology 
and his character as a man of science, an interesting 
parallel may be traced. In each the faults of detail 
lie on the surface—in each the internal excellence and 
greatness of the whole are concealed from the eye of 
the superficial observer. Many of his opponents have 
attacked him without possessing any acquaintance with 
the subject; many with the weapon of presumptuous 
knowledge or false learning. ‘Their names will never 
reach posterity. The errors and faults of Champollion 
will be ascribed to the decline of the French school of 
classical philology, after the death or banishment of - 
Scaliger and its other great masters; while his own 
comprehensive views and discoveries will be attributed 
to the superiority of his genius, and the unaided efforts 
of his noble intellect. These remarks are dictated by a 
no less powerful sense of conviction than of heartfelt 
gratitude; for we enjoyed the happiness of his personal 
acquaintance, and of learning from him the first rudi- 
ments of hieroglyphic lore at the foot of the obelisks at 
Rome. 

Especial credit is due to Champollion for his efforts ' 
to apply his discoveries at once to the purpose of 
historical research, instead of wasting his time in mere 
verbal quibbles or visionary speculations. And what 
he effected was no trifling matter, if we consider the 
low state in which he found ancient chronology gene- 
rally, more especially as regards the history of Egypt. 
Zoega had already clearly provedthat previous researches 
had done nothing for the times anterior to Solomon; 
that a wide chasm intervened before the latter chro- 
nology again assumed a coherent shape in the time of 
Psammetichus, and that it was not till the age of 
Cambyses that it began to acquire consistency and 
certainty by the establishment of synchronistic epochs. 
As regards the primeval period, we have seen already 
how the different props of the old system, one after 
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another, were broken down, involving in the same 
ruin a considerable portion of the later history of the 
world, which they were then supposed firmly to support. 
Champollion with the Royal Rings in one hand, trans- 
initted to him in great numbers from both Europe and 
Egypt on the first announcement of his discovery, and 
with the hieroglyphical alphabet which he was forming 
in the other, boldly grappled with the—then almost 
exploded—Lists of Manetho, and with the names of 
the Pharaohs in the Bible and the Greek writers. 
Here his system was to be established or annihilated, 
together with all his hopes of restoring the chronology 
of Egypt. 

But not only in the zeal of his historical research did 
Champollion surpass Dr. Young, who had outstripped 
him in the discovery of the Phonetic signs, but also 
in its results. In the first edition of his Précis (1824) 
he demonstrated that the Monuments as well as Lists 
reach back to the contemporaries of Solomon, and that 
the combination of the two supplied a basis for the 
criticism of the latter. He also shed a ray of light on 
the glorious epoch of the primeval empire, by reading on 
the obelisks at Rome the Royal Rings of Ramses, Tuth- 
mösis and others. It would be ungenerous to taunt him, 
immersed as he then was in his hieroglyphical discoveries, 
with having declined to undertake a task which had long 
been treated by other celebrated investigators with a 
degree of neglect amounting to an entire abandonment. 
He accepted therefore this important element of research 
as it was offered to him. His brother Champollion- 
Figeac, however, whose studies had previously been 
devoted to other departments of Egyptian chronology, 
undertook this portion of the work ; but fell, unhappily, 
at the outset, as we have already intimated, into an 
error pregnant with the most fatal results to Egyptian 
chronology. The point, indeed, is one of such im- 
portance as to demand a few words of special remark. 
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The discoverer of the hieroglyphic art did not suffi- 
ciently appreciate those invaluable data which the 
historical synchronisms from Cambyses back to Reho- 
boam—or deep into the tenth century, B.c.—supplied, 
for the illustration of the lists, or the restoration of a 
great part of Egyptian, and, indeed, of universal history. 
He overlooked the fact that this system of synchronisms 
must be the touchstone for testing the value of the 
names and numbers of those lists, or, rather, the basis 
on which to erect any connected framework of primeval 
chronology. The two brothers sought such a basis in 
another direction. The highest of those synchronisms 
reached but to the decline of that empire which they 
were anxious to bring within the province of history. 
The reign of the son of Solomon was many centuries 
posterior to the more glorious dynasties of Pharaohs, 
the restoration of which Europe demanded—partly in 
mockery, and partly with anxious expectation—as the 
price of her conditional belief in the reality and value 
of the hieroglyphical discoveries. 

May there not (asked Champollion-Figeac) be some 
point in Egyptian history itself coincident with certain 
astronomically established phases of the celestial bodies ? 
If so, a completely new field would be opened for Egyp- 
tian research in those periods where the greatest impor- 
tance must attach to its successful results. In following 
out this seductive object he was (owing to a thorough 
philological blunder, as we have seen) led to assume 
that the notice in the anonymous List of Syncellus, re- 
lative to a certain King Koncharis, gave us the wished 
for relation between the old Egyptian history and the 
commencement of the Sothiac cycle, ascertained to have 
coincided with the year 1322 ».c. If the reign of 
Koncharis, the last King of the Old Empire, ended 700 
years before that astronomical epoch, the reign of the 
Shepherd Kings began 2082, and the 18th dynasty 
(the Restoration) 1822 years beforeour era. This sup- 
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posed discovery, propounded as it was with singular 
ingenuity, seemed as it were to lift the inquirer on a 
secure basis of incontrovertible astronomical data, far 
above the drudgery of diffuse and obscure historical 
disquisition—and if the Sesostride were placed so high, 
there seemed to be the more room for the overwhelming 
number of Kings and years in the lists of the 18th and 
19th dynasties. By these considerations, and especially 
by the desire at once to dress up these Dynasties in the 
garb of history, the younger brother also was induced 
without closer inquiry to adopt that calculation as the 
basis of his letters from Turin to the Duke de Blacas, 
as well as of his Hieroglyphic Manual. 

This precipitancy, however, was productive of the 
most mischievous results to Egyptian research, to 
Champollion, and to his school. As a consequence of 
the above assumption, he placed the beginning of the 
18th Dynasty two centuries and a half too early, the 
period of 600 years between Sheshonk, the contem- 
porary of Rehoboam and Amos, being necessarily pro- 
longed by the same extent. This, however, tallied 
exactly with the worst versions of the Lists of Manetho, 
and in this way he was misled into a fatal collision with 
the true Scripture chronology, and, indeed, with the 
whole chain of ancient history, from deference to cor- 
rupt and adulterated registers, the interpolations in 
which would otherwise have been perfectly clear to him 
from the Tablet of Abydos. But it was precisely by 
this corruption of the lists that he was able to fill up 
the vacant space, representing an altogether imaginary 
period, in an apparently appropriate manner. 

It thus became impossible for him to identify the great 
Sesostris-Ramesses among the Kings of Manetho, for, 
as we shall see in the third book, the lists to which he 
appealed presented the name not once only, but several 
times. 

In however brilliant a light, therefore, the genius of 
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Champollion may have been displayed in various por- 
tions of these letters, his efforts to attain the main object 
he had in view could not but prove abortive. 

In the mean time the English critics and travellers 
were endeavouring to reach the truth by another path. 
It had not escaped their notice on the spot that the 
Ramessus-Miamun of the monuments could not pos- 
sibly be the 16th successor of the Amos, between whose 
Ring and that of the conqueror, so well known by the 
Stele, there are but ten Kings on the Tablet of Abydos. 
Salt, Burton, Wilkinson, and Felix, in Egypt, and 
Gell at Rome, afterwards established that Royal Tablet 
as the pivot of their investigations, and thus sought to 
effect the desired restoration of the 18th and 19th 
Dynasties. The beneficial results of their exertions 
cannot be too highly appreciated; for while historical 
critics by profession, both in England and Germany, 
with the exception of Niebuhr, partly from indolence or 
indifference, partly from timidity, abstained from those 
preliminary labours and researches which more especially 
belonged to their province, those travellers visited every 
part of Egypt and Nubia, and even the deserts of the 
Arabian Peninsula, in their zeal to secure the com- 
pletest possible collection of Royal Rings of the Pharaohs, 
scattered about in every direction, or buried in sand 
and rubbish. Gell, on his part, was not deterred by 
his afflicting state of health from arranging and 
elucidating the materials supplied, or from zealously 
animating his friends to renewed researches. The re- 
sults, as bearing on the chronology or succession of 
Dynasties and reigns for that period, are before the 
public in Wilkinson’s Materia Hieroglyphica (Malta, 
1828), and in the Lists of Pharaohs of Col. Felix, Lord 
Prudhoe’s travelling companion, which, though written 
in 1828, were first published in 1836. 

These investigations had at an early period aroused 
Champollion’s attention to the gaps and errors in his 
own system, though not to the cause in which they 
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originated. He became anxious himself to institute 
further researches on the spot, and to refresh his views 
by inspection of the monuments themselves. Through 
the liberality, no less than the influence of his illus- 
trious patron, he obtained at length, in June 1828, the 
means of gratifying his ardent wishes. .In that and the 
following year he composed the letters which appeared 
first in fragments, and afterwards in 1833 in a complete 
shape, and which contained his last written communica- 
tion on the re-adjustment of those Dynasties. Death, 
alas! hurried him away before he had time to mature 
the new series of investigation there sketched out. The 
letters, as they are before us, are full of contradictions, 
especially upon the most important point—flaws so 
self-evident as to furnish the enemies of Champollion 
and his views a ready handle for detracting from his 
credit, or excusing their own ignorance. We shall call 
attention hereafter to a suggestion hastily thrown out 
in a moment of happy divination in one of his last 
letters, as reflecting in the truest and fullest light the 
real views on the subject at large to which he had been 
led by an impartial study of the monuments. So little 
further progress, however, had he made in the details 
of the investigation, that, shortly before his death, he did 
not hesitate to approve and adopt, as the basis of their 
intended common work, a scheme of chronology proposed 
by Rosellini, which, while partially corrected as regards 
the personality of Sesostris, and some other subordinate 
points, was substantially the same as that originally 
promulgated by himself. 

We have still a few remarks to offer on the system of 
his able and excellent friend and pupil, Ippolito Rosel- 
lini!8, as expounded in the work published by himself 

186 Alas! since the above was written, this amiable and excellent 
man, and honest critic, has been hurried away by an early death 
from his country and from science. His name will ever hold an 
honourable position among the students and proficients of art during 


this century; and his Egyptian monuments will remain indispensable 
to the lovers of Egyptian antiquity and art, not only on account of 
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alone, after the death of his master, and which has so 
greatly redounded to his honour and that of Italy. 
The point of view from which judgment must in fair- 
ness be passed upon this, the historical portion of it, 
cannot well be mistaken. Monuments, invaluable not 
only for the history of art, but for the universal history 
of mankind, were after Champollion’s death committed 
as it were to his charge.!”” A collected edition and 
practical illustration of them were indispensable in 
order to awaken that warmer interest in Egyptian 
research which as yet lay dormant, and to secure to the 
disciples of the new school, or to the general student of 
ancient history and philology, courage and materials 
for a combined effort to realise the treasure with which 
the discovery of the hieroglyphic art had enriched 
our generation. We have already shown in a general 
way that the preparatory labours in philology, criticism 
and history, essential to the construction of an Egyptian 
chronology for this period, are by no means complete; 
that on the contrary, the greater part of these are still 
in a very backward state, of which we shall not fail to 
adduce substantial proof in the sequel. It was neither 
Rosellini’s vocation nor his object to undertake these 
the beauty of their execution, but their fidelity and truth. We had 
hoped for the completion of this work from Padre Ungarelli, the 
Bernabite, the careful and learned editor of the Roman Obelisks, who 
has lately followed Rosell:ni to the tomb. The Monumenti were 
published complete (400 plates fol.) during his lifetime; the text (in 
8vo.) of the Mon. Storici appeared from 1832 to 1841 (vols. i. ii. iii. 
A.B. iv.); that of the Mon. Civili in three volumes (1834-36) ; that 
of the Mon. del Culto has been published from his papers, since his 
death, in one volume (1844). The tenth volume, containing general 
indices to the Monuments and the text, is preparing for publication 
by Dr. Bardelli, of the University of Pisa. 

187 A French edition of them has since appeared in Paris. The 
arrangement of it is purely topographical, while that of the Italian 
work represents the monuments in the order of history, customs, and 
religion: Monumens de l’Egypte et de la Nubie, exécutés d’apres 
les desseins de Champollion le Jeune. Printed at the expense of 


the government. Up to the present time, 4 vols. fol. of copperplates 
(1837-1845), and four numbers of text in small fol. (1847), 
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preliminary labours. They would indeed have been 
incompatible with the practical importance of his under- 
taking, and the views and wishes of a benevolent govern- 
ment for the immediate publication of his great work. 
When therefore we express our conviction that his 
chronological system is essentially as groundless as the 
one adopted by Champollion as the basis of his labours, 
we have still detracted but little from the intrinsic 
value of that excellent work. Every critical reader 
must indeed readily perceive that this system was but 
a temporary framework for his proposed chronological 
and historical arrangement of the Egyptian monuments, 
and that it never can be satisfactory as a permanent one. 
We can imagine the possibility of the Lists of Manetho 
often giving a name, which is not that of the monu- 
ments; and of this we shall have to cite examples in 
the course of our inquiry. They may perhaps occasion- 
ally introduce a surname instead of the monumental 
name, or even a Greek or Hellenised name which does 
not belong to the monuments, and yet be at the same 
time in harmony with them. But we cannot suppose 
this possible if an equally well-known monumental name, 
but that of another King, is made to correspond in the 
lists to the name of the monuments; if, for example, 
Amos is made to correspond with Aınenöphis, and 
Amenöphis with Tuthmosis. [Either all hope of a 
critical solution of the difficulty must here be abandoned, 
or some error or falsification of the lists is to be assumed. 
The path therefore pursued by the English travellers 
is apparently the surer one; but even it is by no means 
satisfactory. In the first place, the succession of Kings 
on the monuments still extant only reaches from Amos, 
the chief of the 18th, to Ramesses, the most prominent 
point in the 19th Dynasty. With regard therefore to 
the time prior to that epoch, those inquirers stand on 
the same rough and unsafe ground as Champollion and 
Rosellini. But in the second place, even as regards the 
_period where they wholly or chiefly follow the old series « 
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of royal succession, they have plainly abandoned, toge- 
ther with the order and number of the Kings, the dates 
also of the individual reigns. Hence they became in- 
volved in still grosser self-contradiction than the French 
and Italian critics, wherever they are under the ne- 
cessity, in spite of their own system, of availing them- 
selves of these same dates and lists. The necessity of 
any preparatory criticism or study of the Lists or 
Manetho had as little occurred to them as to the others; 
nor were the professional men of learning among their 
countrymen at pains to make good the deficiency. 

Up to the present moment, then, no one has pro- 
posed to himself the preliminary questions, which it has 
been our object to answer in the previous investigation : 
How did these Lists originate? How were they trans- 
mitted to us? What connexion may there be between 
the Dynasties and Eratosthenes—between them both 
and the actual succession of Kings? What is a Dy- 
nasty in Manetho’s sense? Do the sums total belong 
to Manetho, Africanus, or Syncellus? While in the 
researches of those English critics the Kings mentioned 
by Eratosthenes and Apollodorus are not deemed 
worthy of the slightest notice, the miserable trash of 
the old Chronicle and the anonymous Lists of Syncellus 
have been treated even with deference. While there- 
fore in the classical works of Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son'®® we possess perhaps a more extensive and 
accurate insight into the social, civil, and domestic 
habits of the Egyptians, than in the case even of the 
parallel branches of classical archeology; while the full 
development of the history of Egyptian fine art, and 
the settlement of its various epochs, also await but the 
establishment of a consistent system of chronology— 


18 ‘Topography of Thebes, London, 1835. Manners and Customs 
of the ancient Egyptians, 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1837. Second Series, 
2 vols. and a vol. of plates. London, 1841. The chronological notices 
contained in these works are repeated in the more recent publication 
. of the author, Modern Egypt and Thebes, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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it is precisely this latter important head of the subject 
that remains involved in obscurity, beyond the period 
where light is thrown upon it by the Jewish annals. 

The dates suggested for the Dynasty, under which 
the Exodus took place, vary by three centuries; nor has 
so much as an attempt been made to investigate the 
period of the Hyksos; so that the Old Empire is sepa- 
rated from the New by an immeasurable chasm. The 
fundamental views of Champollion as to the tripartite 
division of Egyptian history, and his faithful adherence 
to the high and demonstrable antiquity of the Egyptian 
empire and Egyptian writing, are and will remain the 
most important results derived during the last 20 years 
from the researches of the Egyptologers in the historical 
department of their subject. 


' We have endeavoured to point out the sources of 
Egyptian chronology, and to illustrate the historical and 
chronological contents of the existing records, which 
derive from them. We have considered the Lists of 
Manetho as extracts from his historical work, although 
without the chronological key or canon. The criticism 
of Eratosthenes furnished such a key for the Old Em- 
pire, that of Apollodorus for the Middle. We have 
attempted in our historical survey, and in connexion 
with the data of Scripture, to explain why all efforts to 
restore the chronology have hitherto failed, and we have 
analysed in connexion with the Scriptural dates and 
epochs the labours of previous inquirers devoted to that 
object. The path therefore to be pursued in the 
examination of the monuments and other Records, 
is clearly marked out for us; and the Egyptian chron- 
ology itself must be restored before we can venture to 
deal with the Synchronisms. But before embarking 
upon this point of our subject, our attention is called 
to the primeval period and sources of Egyptian 
civilisation. 
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SECTION IV. 


ON EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE PRIMEVAL PERIOD. 


WE have endeavoured in the first three sections of this 
book to determine approximatively the extent of the 
historical period of Egypt from Menes to Alexander, 
during which it possessed a fixed, connected chronology. 
The high antiquity and importance of that chronology 
in its bearing on Universal History have been shown, 
in so far as proof was competent, apart from a critical 
analysis of its details, or of the monuments on which 
it rests. The ravages to which it has been exposed 
during so many thousand years have been demonstrated ; 
while the results accruing from the laudable exertions 
of the Greeks, as well as of the Christians of the Eastern 
and Western Churches, towards its restoration, with the 
value of that portion which they have succeeded in 
rescuing, have been elucidated. Lastly, the method has 
been pointed out by which, since the discovery of the 
hieroglyphic art, our own and all future researches must 
be guided towards the acquisition of that treasure which 
has now been so long and so vainly sought for. 

It has also, we trust, been made evident in the course 
of this preliminary view of our subject, that it is not, 
as usually supposed, a mere dry chronology that has 
been preserved, while all real historical substance has 
perished. Did history take no account of intellectual 
culture, in art, sciences, and customs—were it limited 
to a mere pragmatical exposition of wars and conquests, 
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or, in a general sense, of the external life of a nation, 
the historical materials for filling up the outline of the 
Egyptian annals during so many centuries would 
certainly fall most lamentably short. A large portion 
of the detail of what is called the historical tradition 
of the Egyptians, must be referred to the province of 
legend and popular tale; and the frail edifice raised 
partly upon these, and partly upon a misunderstanding 
of the Bible narratives, which has been dignified by the 
title of Egyptian chronology and history prior to Psam- 
metichus, thus falls entirely to the ground. The residue 
of historical reality reduces itself to little more than 
what we learn incidentally from the monuments; which, 
however, certainly is considerably more than the 
scoffers at hieroglyphical research have supposed. But 
we have already, in the Introduction, discarded the 
above pitiable view of history as unworthy of our age, 
and of the object of this work; it were, therefore, but 
a waste of time further to allude to it. 

While treading the sacred ground of the primeval 
period—that is, of the times anterior to the Egyptian, 
and, therefore, to all chronology—we have a strong 
temptation to overstep the limits of our present inquiry, 
and to soar to a height from which the importance of 
that period may be discerned, and the way to its com- 
plete elucidation, that is, its connexion with universal 
history, may be pointed out. But the plan of our work 
constrains us to abide within the immediate province of 
Egyptian history. The Egyptian primeval period can 
be elucidated but in one way—by connecting its monu- 
ments with the development of universal history: but 
this view of the subject is postponed to the fifth book. 
We shall here be contented with a few words of intro- 
duction to the following practical exposition of the 
Egyptian records of that primitive epoch. 

The life of all those nations who form a part of his- 
tory oscillates, during the primeval period, between two 
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poles, by the reciprocal action of which the feeling of 
a national existence is developed. One of these poles 
is language, the other, religion. By means of the 
former individual objects are connected with the images 
they excite in the human mind, and a continuous, con- 
scious perception of them becomes possible. By the 
latter the intercourse between the human mind and the 
centre of all being and all thought is regulated and 
sustained. Without language there can be no religion, 
and without the intuitive consciousness of a God there 
can be no connexion between the essence and the modes 
of Being—consequently, no proposition or affirmation, 
no word, and no language. Without the two, religion 
and language, no science, no art, no sense of human 
community can exist, therefore no development of civil 
polity, no history. 

In this ancient epoch there can be no chronology, for 
chronology implies the consciousness of a past and 
a future, which can only form a sequel to the prime- 
val period, the first step in advance from it. The 
primitive time can only be computed by epochs—strata, 
as it were, of previous formations, from whence the fer- 
tile soil of authentic history is produced. 

Its records are language and mythology— its poetical 
monuments, which are also its grave-stones, are popular 
ballads and legends, containing traditions of the reigns 
of the Gods, years of the Gods, and narratives of the 
miracles and rel performed by Gods, Heroes, and 
Ancestors. 

Let us here be clearly understood. In this primeval 
epoch of Egyptian history we do not attempt to dis- 
cover the mysterious import of tales and legends, nor 
offer interpretations— whether ingenious or the reverse 
—of astronomical subtleties, and astrological chimeras: 
neither do we contemplate any addition to the existing 
stories of etymological artifice, in order to impart 
plausibility to this or that theory, as to the origin of 
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the nation. The objects of our inquiry are language 
and mythology themselves — records more valuable 
than all others that exist of the history of the old 
world— primeval facts, upon which all later facts are 
based. Our method of treating them will, however, be 
the same as that pursued in examining the sources of 
chronological history. The records and facts them- 
selves will be exhibited in a distinct, and in all essen- 
tial respects, an integral form, and one intelligible to 
every class of readers. 

Our inquiry, therefore, will be threefold. The first of 
the three following sections will treat of the language, 
in the state of development in which we find it soon 
after the beginning of the reign of Menes; the second, 
of their written characters; the former the earliest, 
the latter the most recent fact of the primeval time, 
bordering on the commencement of the historical period. 
The mythology of the primeval period, which forms the 
third branch of our inquiry, intervenes between the two. 
Chronology, both on external and internal grounds, re- 
quires the existence of written characters. With writing, 
the nation, already Egyptian in language and religious 
feclings, advanced to that complete consciousness of 
their connexion with universal history, which consti- 
tutes the essence of chronology. In this respect, like- 
wise, the Egyptians stand forth pre-eminently as the 
monumental people of the world. In the first stage we 
find a system of language capable of being completely 
restored, and combining more important data for 
investigating the development of human speech than 
that of any other nation. In the second we meet with 
a system of divine cosmogony, which likewise owes its 
origin to the primeval times of history. From the third 
we obtain a system of writing no less remarkable in its 
bearings on universal history, and with which the 
empire of Menes becomes historical. Our plan of ana- 
lysis in respect to all these records will be based on a 
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rigid critical distinction between the epoch of primeval 
aboriginal existence, and their later more complete his- 
torical development. 

The full verification of the results of this analysis 
must be sought in that portion of our inquiry which is 
necessarily reserved for the fifth book. What we 
are here about to offer must — like our previous ob- 
servation—be considered rather as a mere practical 
exposition of the system, than as an attempt to esta- 
blish it on any firm philosophical basis. 


A. 


HISTORY OF RESEARCH INTO THE EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE 
— ITS FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES —AND METHOD OF 
ANALYSIS. 


Tuer: is palpable proof that the Old Egyptian language, 
in so far as yet known or investigated, was in its 
essential element a legacy, inherited by Menes and his 
empire, from their forefathers. We possess monuments 
from the 2nd down to the 12th Dynasty (the last 
but one of the Old Empire), and in particular of the 
Ath, 6th, and 12th. In all these we find the same 
language and writing, differing in but a few slight 
details of grammar and construction from those of the 
New Empire, especially during its two first and most 
celebrated Dynasties, the 18th and 19th. To elucidate 
these remains of the primeval times is the object of our 
present section. 

The identity of the more ancient and more recent 
Egyptian language was unanimously admitted by the 
Fathers of the Church. But Josephus had also pre- 
viously remarked the difference between the “ Sacred 
Dialect” and the ordinary language. All sacred lan- 
guage is, however, essentially nothing but an earlier 
stage of the popular dialect, preserved by means of the 
sacred books. Such are the Hebrew as contrasted 
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with the so-called Chaldee— the old Hellenic in the 
Greek Church, with modern Greek—the Latin with 
the Romanic, and the ancient with the modern Scla- 
vonic languages. It does not indeed follow that the 
more modern idiom is everywhere the immediate 
offspring of the sacred language: the true connexion 
between the two is most conspicuously exemplified in 
the Romanic and Sclavonic. The “common dialect” 
of the Egyptians therefore is not necessarily the imme- 
diate descendant of the sacred language of this nation: 
yet the distinction between them may be merely dia- 
lectical, for we meet with no trace of any further 
subdivision of national interests than that between 
Upper and Lower Egypt. The conclusion, therefore, 
is, that the dialect of the Christian Egyptians, or Copts, 
is but the younger branch of the Egyptian language, 
the latest form of the popular dialect, although, from 
the age of the Ptolemies downwards, mixed with Greek 
words and forms, and, since the third or fourth century, 
written with an alphabet, containing only five old 
Egyptian, in addition to the twenty-four principal 
Greek letters. This was the view entertained by the 
more distinguished men of letters who at the period of 
the revival of learning devoted any attention to Egyptian 
antiquity. The German Jesuit, Athanasius Kircher, 
was, however, the first who by the publication of his 
Prodromus Zgyptiacus at Rome, in the year 1636, and 
of the Lingua A‘gyptiaca restituta in 1643, gained the 
credit of compiling a vocabulary, however defective 
and inaccurate, of the Coptic language.” In this 
compilation he availed himself of the Coptic and Arabic 
dictionaries of Semnudi, and of an Arabo-Coptic gram- 
mar and a few Coptic texts, which Pietro della Valle 
had brought to Rome, together with the collections of 
Peiresc. But his fallacious interpretation of the in- 


189 Upon this and what follows, see the admirable disquisition of 
Etienne Quatremére, Recherches critiques et historiques sur la langue 
et la litérature de Egypte, Paris, 1808, p. 48. 
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scriptions on the Obelisks led him, not only to assign 
erroneous meanings to Coptic words, but also to intro- 
duce words, which no one knew so well as himself to 
be purely fictitious. Salmasius turned these labours 
to ingenious account in explaining several Egyptian 
words, which had been transmitted by the ancients. 
Although there were in Europe, especially at Rome 
and Paris, MSS. of the old and valuable Coptic version 
of the New Testament, and though there were always 
Coptic priests resident at Rome, yet no school of Coptic 
philology was instituted till the beginning of the 18th 
century. This merit belongs to Prussian theologians. 
The founder was David Wilkins, who published the 
New Testament at Oxford (1716), and the Pentateuch 
(1730). He instructed Jablonski, and furnished La 
Croze, a Protestant clergyman, with his copies of 
Coptic books. The latter compiled a Coptic dictionary, 
but never succeeded in publishing it. The MS. was 
sent to Leyden. Here Scholtz, a preacher of Berlin, 
had it copied by Woide, a Pole by birth, and the - 
minister of the German Chapel Royal at St. James’s. 
Woide subsequently applied himself with great success 
to farther researches under the patronage of George III., 
and in 1775 published La Croze’s dictionary in a much 
improved shape. His edition of the fragments of the 
Theban translation of the New Testament (Oxford, 1799) 
gave us the first authentic acquaintance with that dialect. 

Among the professors of this school Jablonski was 
the most successful in applying the Coptic language to 
the interpretation of Egyptian names.!® His explana- 
tion of all the existing names of Egyptian Gods and 
Kings, and of other words in the ancient language, 
accomplished all that was then possible. But although 
the Coptic in its national elements adheres even more 
closely to the Old Egyptian than the modern Greek to 


199 Pauli Ern. Jablonskii Opuscula, ed. T. G. Water. Lugd. Batav. 
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the Hellenic, still any attempt to explain Egyptian 
words by the Coptic would be less successful, than to 
decipher Homer by the aid of popular ballads in modern 
Greek. Even a vocabulary of the ancient tongue, 
unillustrated by hieroglyphic texts, would, as. will be 
seen in the sequel, give a very unsatisfactory idea of 
the words. Add to this, that the Coptic language 
employs both in composition and flexion a number 
of particles which do not exist in the Egyptian, and 
prefixes both article and personal pronouns to the 
commencement of nouns and verbs, whereas the old 
language appends them at the close. We cannot be 
surprised therefore that the greater part of these in- 
terpretations should now have turned out fallacious. 

Among the contemporaries of this school, we must not 
forget the Coptic priest, Tuki, settled at Rome, where 
he published the Psalter in 1744, and a Coptic grammar, 
translated from the Arabic, in 1778. 

The first comprehensive scheme for the publication of 
Coptic manuscripts was that set on foot by the Danish 
philologer and antiquary, Zöega,at Rome, where the trea- 
sures of the Vatican library, and especially the collec- 
tions of Cardinal Borgia, offered a rich mine for the study 
of thelanguage. This undertaking was dictated by that 
zeal for Egyptian archeological research to which his 
Coptic collections, and profoundly learned work on the 
Roman obelisks (1792), bear so noble a testimony. 
Since that time the knowledge of the Coptic language 
has been materially advanced by means of the dic- 
tionaries (1835) and grammars (1830-1841) of Tattam 
and Peyron, especially those of the last-mentioned ac- 
complished critic.!?! The discovery made within the last 
few years—chiefly through the efforts of Tattam and 
the protestant missionary, Lieder, at Cairo—of the whole 
of the Old Testament, excepting the books of Samuel 


191 Parthey’s Vocabulary (1844) is most useful as a handbook. 
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and Kings (which have not yet been brought to light), 
holds out the hopes of a speedy addition to, and cor- 
rection of, the Coptic vocabulary. The two introductory 
volumes to Schwartze’s great Egyptian work'* consist, 
besides the history of Egyptian philological science down 
to Champollion’s death, chiefly of researches into the 
Coptic; and his critical editions of the Psalter and 
Gospels, form an important epoch in the study of that 
language. [He also published the Pistis Sophia, in 1851. 
Other Coptic texts, as the Book of Job in 1846, the 
greater prophets in 1852, and minor prophets in 1836, 
have been published by Archdeacon Tattam. There is 
the Book of Daniel, by Bardelli, 1849. ] 

In respect, however, to the genuine Old Egyptian 
dialect, as distinct from the Coptic, the discovery of the 
hieroglyphic art, to which our attention will be turned 
in the following section, was a preliminary step, indispen- 
sable to any sound system of further research. It may 
also be remarked that the success of any such system 
depended on the method pursued by Champollion, in 
his analysis of the monuments; and above all, on the 
collation of hieroglyphic texts containing the same sub- 
ject matter, with each other, and with the hieratic MSS. 
It may no doubt naturally appear to many something 
like arguing in a circle, to talk of discovering a language 
to a certain extent unknown, by means of a written 
character the knowledge of which is completely lost, 
and which, as soon as we advance beyond certain 
names of Kings, is itself dependent for its own confirma- 
tion and completion on the very language which it is 
to be the means of restoring. But the genius of Cham- 
pollion cut this circle in twain by means of two argu- 
ments, of which he availed himself with extraordinary. 


192 M. G. Schwartze, Ancient Egypt, or the Language, History, 
Religion, and Constitution of Ancient Egypt. First part: Exposi- 
tion of the principal systems of deciphering the three ancient Egyp- 
tian characters. (Theil L vi. 2. Abth.) 4° Leipz. 1843. Barth. 
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ability. First, he maintained, and in general with great 
justice, that the Egyptian roots and forms are preserved 
in the Coptic. He next—as a substitute for bilinguar 
inscriptions, of which the Rosetta stone and the 
Turin Stele still remained the only examples—endea- 
voured to extract materials for the restoration of the 
language itself from the Funereal Papyri, which 
are written partly in pure hieroglyphics, partly 
in the character of the hieratic books. For in- 
stance, as a word may be written by its own type 
or symbol, as well as by that of its sound, 1.e., of its 
syllables and letters ; and as again there are different 
signs for almost every sound, all that is here requisite 
is to compare the various ways of writing one and the 
same word. The Phonetic sign gives the word—the 
symbolic generally represents the object expressed by 
the word, and therefore gives its meaning. If this be 
once ascertained, it becomes probable at least, that any 
other Phonetic group, written by the side of the same 
symbolic character, although all the signs may not be 
known, expresses the same word. Now the monuments 
offer various opportunities of making these comparisons; 
for they frequently present — especially in the tombs 
of the 12th Dynasty at Benihassan — exact pictures of 
the objects indicated by the annexed Phonetic signs — 
as beasts, plants, and the like. Thus we obtain alter- 
nately figure for sound, and sound for figure. In such 
cases the Coptic, as a general rule, faithfully retains 
that sound for the same object, or at least gives the root, 
from which its meaning can easily be explained. This 
is a fact of which any one may now convince himself 
without difficulty. To the above may be added two 
other singularly favourable circumstances. Among the 
Egyptian characters there are, as we shall see in the 
sequel, a number of generic, or determinative signs, 
indicating that a word written either phonetically or 
symbolically, denotes an animal, a plant, a metal,mineral, 
T2 
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&c.; or defines a particular mode of acting or being— 
such as transitive verbs — or actions, whether violent 
or gentle, or such as are connected with speaking, 
lighting, burning, and the like. By means of these 
signs also, collated with the Coptic word of correspond- 
ing signification, and with the kindred phonetic or 
symbolic characters, the sense can very often be deter- 
mined with positive certainty. Lastly, the monuments 
of all kinds contain numerous recurring formulas, 
expressed sometimes in direct or picture hieroglyphics, 
sometimes symbolically, sometimes phonetically. In 
one place the sense is clear where the word is wanting 
—in another the word is ascertained, but the sense 
remains unknown. Here the Coptic is doubtless often 
of great assistance. But certainty can only be obtained 
by establishing the identity of several passages already 
understood in which one of the unknown qualities 
occurs. Such were the aids supplied by the monuments. © 
But Champollion soon perceived that the papyri, 
found in so many tombs written in hieroglyphic or 
hieratic characters, and containing a representation of 
funeral processions and judgments of the dead, are 
more or less complete MSS. of the same “ Book of the 
Dead ” already described in our first section among the 
sacred books of the Egyptians. A fac-simile of one of 
these was given in the “ Description de l’Egypte.” 
Champollion found the most complete of all in the 
museum at Turin, and from that moment made this 
invaluable record the basis of his philological studies. 
This was his principal guide to the discovery both of 
the Egyptian language and its written character. The 
important results of this series of acute and intelligent 
researches were given to the public in his Egyptian 
grammar, in 1841, five years after his own death. About 
three hundred words of the ancient Egyptian language 
are there interpreted after the above method, and a 
considerably larger number are contained in his Egyp- 
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tian dictionary, which appeared complete in 1844. The 
discovery of every single one of these implies long and 
- laborious research, guided by a happy spirit of divina- 
tion and combination; and the history of each would 
require a separate treatise. 

Four Italians, Rosellini, Salvolini, Ungarelli, and Mi- 
gliarini; two Germans, Lepsius and Meyer ; and English 
scholars, William Osburn, Tomlinson, the Bishop of 
Gibraltar, Dr. Hincks, and S. Birch, to whom may be 
added the French Egy ptologists Chabas, De Rouge and 
Deveria,and Horrack and Mariette; the German Brugsch 
Laut, and the English Goodwin and Heath, | have fol- 
lowed the great master in this toilsome but indispensable 
course of investigation. Ippolito Rosellini’s philo- 
logical labours upon the Egyptian language are dis- 
persed throughout the text of his great work, of which 
we shall often have occasion to speak, and they exhibit 
ingenious criticism. As regards Salvolini and Lepsius, 
the relation in which they stand to each other, to 
Champollion, and to science, will be more fully illus- 
trated below, in our history of hieroglyphical discovery. 
Salvolini’s interpretation of the Ramses-Papyrus and 
of the hieroglyphical inscription on the Rosetta stone 
(1835 and 1836) would, however, here demand a more 
immediate notice, as being the first attempt at the phi- 
lological treatment of an Egyptian record, were it not 
clear that little of it belongs to himself, and that all the 
rest was pirated by him from his master’s papers. The 
first scientific analysis of the language is contained in 
Richard Lepsius’s letter to Rosellini (Annals of the 
Roman Archeological Institute, 1837), which, besides 
rectifying certain regnen errors that pervade the 
system of Champollion, supplies additional interpreta- 
tions of important Egyptian roots and words. In order 
that the method adopted by himself for the progressive 
restoration of the old sacred language might be acces- 
sible to all, he published in 1842 (as already remarked - 
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in treating of the sacred books), immediately before 
his departure for Egypt, under the same royal auspices 
to which science is indebted for his journey, the “ Book - 
of the Dead,” from the Papyrus at Turin. His recent 
return to Europe encourages us to hope from him a 
critical collation of other transcripts of the same work, 
of some sections of which he possesses as many as 
eighteen texts. This would complete our knowledge 
of one principal portion of the instruments with which 
he has worked in so methodical and scrupulous a man- 
ner, and with such complete success. The basis, how- 
ever, of all further successful investigation into the 
ancient Egyptian language has been already laid by his 
printed edition of the Turin MS. of the “ Book of the 
Dead.” As regards the second main class of authori- 
ties, the monuments, Rosellini’s work contains the most 
copious and authentic materials for the student, while 
his interpretations afford him a welcome assistance and 
support in the further prosecution of his own researches. 
[To these must be added the Monuments of Egypt, 
Denkmaeler, published by Lepsius, in 12 volumes 
folio; the Monuments of Prisse, the Select Papyri of the 
British Museum, published by the Trustees; the Monu- 
ments and Papyri of Leyden, published by Dr. Lee- 
mans, and the Harris, Prisse, and Rhind Papyri. | 

For the publication and illustration of the monuments 
contained in the British Museum, and for the deciphering 
and interpretation of the hieroglyphical signs, our valued 
friend, Samuel Birch, has made himself a conspicuous 
name by his Gallery of Egyptian Antiquities, mytholo- 
gical and historical, from the British Museum, and by 
several dissertations on important and difficult points of 
Egyptian philology.* The method of his investigation 


® Gallery of Antiquities, selected from the British Museum. 
Part I. Mythological, 1842: Part II. Historical Illustrations, 1844. 
Observations on the Canon of Egyptian Kings at Turin (Transact. 
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in those publications, and in what he has contributed to 
this work, is that first designed and followed by Cham- 
pollion. As to deeper linguistic researches into the origin 
and formation of Egyptian roots, an eminent German 
scholar, Dr. Charles Meyer, proposed in 1841 a plan 
for a grammar of the Egyptian language and character, 
in an elaborate review of Champollion’s grammar, and 
Lepsius’s letter to Rosellini.' It is to be hoped that 
this able and learned philologer will publish in an inde- 
pendent work the substance of those essays, and of his 
Celtic researches, all of which have already —although 
containing some hazardous etymologies—thrown such 
surprising light on the most important and obscure points 
of general philology, and exhibit, indeed, the highest 
efforts of linguistic philosophy. 

After what has been said, our readers can hardly be 
at a loss as to the method which we ourselves consider 
best calculated to promote: the historical development 
of the ancient dialect, or effectually to forward the 
general prospects of Egyptian philology. A knowledge 
of the Coptic language is indispensable ; and here 
Schwartze has opened a new path by connecting the 
study of that language with the results of German 
philology, in its widest extent. We do not hesitate 
even to assert that all hope of any considerable pro- 
gress beyond what Champollion has effected, and his 
four successors supplied and amended, depends even 
more essentially than ever upon the study of the Old 
Egyptian being associated with an equally profound 
investigation of the Coptic dialect. There are inscrip- 
tions, such as those on.the obelisks, and whole pages 
in the “ Book of the Dead,” which can now be read and 
explained, as regards their substance at least; as can 
also the greater part of the hieroglyphic inscription on 

198 Gelehrte Anzeigen der königlichen Bayerischen Akademie der 
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the Rosetta stone by the assistance of the Greek texts. 
Champollion, in fact, made out the essential import of 
both the Egyptian texts before his visit to Egypt. Still 
we confidently maintain that no man living is compe- 
tent to read and explain the whole of any one section of 
the “ Book of the Dead,” far less one of the historical 
Papyri. The indispensable condition of any further 
proficiency is now a practical knowledge of the Coptic. 
By it alone the unintelligible words can be guessed in 
so far as may be necessary to assist ulterior comparative 
researches into the Egyptian itself. For of about 900 
signs, phonetic or symbolical, comprised. in the entire 
hieroglyphic table, the value of about 700 has been as- 
certained. Our principal task, therefore, is to understand 
those groups which are already legible. A thorough 
critical knowledge of Coptic cannot be too highly rated 
as a means of overcoming this difficulty; and in fur- 
therance of this object, it were most important to obtain 
and accurately transcribe its true pronunciation from 
the lips of the few Coptic priests among whom it has 
been traditionally preserved. But the most important 
object of all is the completion of the Coptic vocabulary. 
Coptic philology, however, can, under present circum- 
stances, avail but little towards forwarding Egyptian 
archeological science, unless the latter be itself cul- 
tivated on the plan indicated above, as pursued by 
Champollion —by the aid, namely, of the monuments 
and native records. This element of the inquiry has 
hitherto been totally neglected by German scholars, 
with the single exception of Lepsius. This may be at- 
tributed in some measure to the fact that until the 
recent additions to their stores no German collections, 
not even that of the Berlin Museum, supplied the 
materials which the French, English, and Italian 
student finds in Paris and London, Turin and Rome. 
But Lepsius’s “ Book of the Dead” has opened up to 
all a rich mine of research, and it is now merely 
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requisite to pursue the same course with judgment and 
ability, in order to disinter the treasure which has been 
exposed to view. It would be vain to expect more 
from the.deciphering of the Demotic inscriptions 
than has been indicated above as derivable from the 
Coptic. The language is the same in both cases, the 
common provincial idiom of Memphis, and it is, if 
possible, more important to understand the sounds and 
character, the vocabulary and accidence of the Coptic, 
than of the other. Its bilinguar records, and the 
Leyden Glosses, the publication of which we owe to the 
industry of Leemans, have also been hitherto far from 
sufficiently studied. It would however be unreasonable 
to neglect on their account the main object, the Old 
Egyptian records; or so much as to expect to discover 
in them the key to the study of hieroglyphics. On the 
contrary, the primitive language, while alone of any 
real importance in universal history, is at the same 
time the key to all nearer insight into either the 
Coptic, or the lower dialects of Egypt in general. Such 
is our conviction as to the method to be pursued in 
following out this department of research. 

Still less room can there be for doubt as to the mode 
of treating our present subject. Its aim is strictly his- 
torical. Words, and the signs of language, are to us in 
the primeval time, what the names and reigns of Kings 
are in history properly so called—facts, the right under- 
standing of which depends. upon their capability of 
chronological arrangement. 

We shall therefore endeavour in the first place to 
establish a just relation between what we already know 
of the Old Egyptian vocabulary and grammar, and that 
portion of it which is still undiscovered. We shall 
next examine the individual elements of the language 
and its pronunciation, and from thence pass on to the 
formation of the roots. A general synopsis of those 
already deciphered from the monuments of the Old 
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Empire will be subjoined by way of appendix at the 
close of this book. We shall here be content with 
laying before the reader the elementary forms and 
flexions which have been as yet authentically disco- 
vered, in order, at this important stage of its develop- 
ment, to exhibit language as an historical record, as in 
fact the earliest genuine record of the human race. 


B. 


PRONUNCIATION AND ETYMOLOGY OF THE EGYPTIAN 
LANGUAGE, 


I. THE EXTENT AND PRIMITIVE ELEMENTS OF THE VOCABULARY. 


In order to convey a general idea of the discoveries 
made in this language, it may suffice to remark that 
the words hitherto deciphered are principally inde- 
pendent roots, and can, for the most part, be traced 
unaltered in the modern Egyptian, where the whole 
number of words amounts to about 900. This does 
not include such roots, or remains of roots, as may 
be called formative, or grammatical terms, pronouns, 
prepositions, adjectives, numerals, conjunctions, and 
interjections. We are acquainted with about fifty 
such roots, and from their frequent recurrence, it is 
not probable that the language of the earlier periods so 
the empire possessed more. It seems rather to be one, 
of its peculiarities, that it contains fewer of these than 
the modern Egyptian, and that its particles also are 
ınore simple ; a fact which every philologer knows to 
depend on a pervading law in the formation of lan- 
guage. But as regards those more general or funda- 
mental roots, several not now extant in the ancient 
vocabulary, but which are found in the Coptic books, 
clearly belong to the later or latest epoch of formation, 
and seem to have been modifications, whether in the 
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way of extension, contraction, or abbreviation, of the 
Old Egyptian forms. Upon the whole, it is probable 
that in the reign of Menes and the Tuthmöses, the 
language possessed about the same number of roots as 
the Coptic. In the latter dialect some were lost, 
while new forms were produced by the method above 
indicated. But of compound words there were cer- 
tainly many more in Coptic than in the ancient 
Egyptian. 

To those whose ideas of human speech have been 
formed by reference to more recent models — to the 
classical Greek, for example, or modern European 
dialects, the above details will convey no very favourable 
impression of the language of ancient Egypt. But we 
may remind such persons that the language of the 
Sacred Books of the Old Testament does not contain at 
most above 1200 roots, the auxiliary forms included. It 
must certainly be taken into account too, at the same 
time, that the Hebrew, like all Aramaic languages, pos- 
sesses a much greater number of forms for flexion or 
composition, and therefore more derivative words, than 
the Egyptian. It is one of the most important properties 
of the latter language, that those words which we term 
roots, and which express a verb, are at the same time 
without any change nouns, and indeed substantives 
as well as adjectives. Thus any (anech) signifies: to 
live, life, alive, a living being. 

It results from this, that it must be a characteristic 
of the language to contain comparatively few words. 
The same is evident when we compare the individual 
roots with each other. For instance, we find a root 
which, according to the Egyptian phonetic signs, is one 
and the same, admitting of three, four, or more funda- 
mentally different meanings independent of each other. 
Thus men (written mn) is to found (founder, building), 
to suckle, a swallow, the fore-arm or shin; and so in 
many other instances. The Coptic mode of writing 
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such words indicates how they are to be distinguished 
in pronunciation by different modifications of the 
subsidiary vowel. Thus mn in Coptic is pronounced 
in the first sense man, men—in the second moni— 
in the third benni—in the fourth it is no longer extant. 

In the case of many of these homophone roots, one 
might be tempted to conjecture that there was a slight 
difference in the pronunciation of the signs, which pass 
for being homophone in the Egyptian alphabet. In 
Coptic there are really three sounds for the & of the old 
language (k, °j, and ‘s); and of these the second, 
(Djandja) arose out of the general sign for k (a cup 
with a handle), the third (Tsima) out of the special 
syllabic sign with which, among other words, Khemi, 
Egypt, is written.’ On the other hand, the pure 
Egyptian & is expressed by the corresponding Greek 
element. But the Egyptian character has several signs 
for k, as well as for most of the other letters: the a, 
for example, from one of which (the Eagle), the Coptic 
sign for % (hori) is derived, as Lepsius has shown. We 
may venture, however, to assume, since the new light 
thrown by him on the subject, that the 34 signs, to 
which he reduced the alphabet, were really invented 
to designate but 15 sounds, occurring as they do 
alternately on contemporary monuments. Judging 
therefore from these monuments, the old language 
would seem really to have possessed no more than 15 
sounds. 

A right understanding, however, of the roots of lan- 
guage can only be acquired by analysis of the language 
itself, and a clear insight into its original elements. 

In passing on to this important head of our subject 
we shall offer in the first place a synopsis of those 15 
sounds. According to the usual division they stand in 
the following order— 

4 pure aspirates : auih 

194 Lepsius, Lettre Pl. B. I. 
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3 liquids: | mn Tr 
2 sibilants: . 8 (skh) 
3 labials: ‘b (fvench v) f p 
6 mutes: 2 palatals: k y (ch) 
1 lingual: t 
“ Meyer's arrangement (see above, page 279) gives the 
following tabular result — 














© 2 S 6 3 
#3 = | Labial Fl se | € 5 
E sg | Movement | = 5 2 5 at 
is ag | 53 | Es 
Zi = aS 
Aspirates and pamiave | 
vowels - - au i - h 
Explosive sounds (real con- | 
sonants) - - p t k | - 
Nasal sounds - - - m n - - 
vocal sound 
Gliding sounds - - - dv) f | ax - x 


. Tremulous sounds es 4 = r = | = 


As regards the quality and value of the individual 
sounds, it is first of all to be remarked, that, of the 
three primary vowels, a and u at least seem originally 
to have had a double sound, which is now lost. For of 
the three signs of the a (the arm, the eagle, and the 
reed), the last only is changed to A: it had, therefore, 
probably, a more marked aspiration than the other two. 
The reed also is always a prefix in words, such as atef 
(father)—for etef, tef; anek (I, pron.)—for nek, enek; 
amn (Ammon )—for mn, emen.'®” In the same way, the 
noose, which is rare on the old monuments, seems to 
have had a peculiar sound, as u, for it is never used 
instead of the general sign of wu.’ All the three 
original vowels, moreover, are radical sounds, that is, 
independent, self-subsistent, and really imitative sounds. 

The 5 is so strongly aspirated that it is frequently 


195 Lepsius, Lettre, p. 57. N. 67. 
196 Ibid. p. 46. N. 51. It was anciently the syllable ua, or wa. 
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changed to uw, and the Greeks often render it by m. 
We shall recur to this point hereafter. The, too, must 
have been strongly aspirated, particularly in the living 
language, for the three sounds above specified all cor- 
respond to it in Coptic, the last of which now appears 
asa strong sibilant—sibilants in all languages being 
more frequently the result of aspirated than of non- 
aspirated consonants. In French, for instance, cher, 
pronounced share, originated in the Teutonic pronun- 
ciation of charo (kharo), instead of caro. The r sound 
appears to have fluctuated between the German r and !: 
in foreign words it is used to express / as well as r. 
In the Coptic it is, by way of exception, sometimes 
expressed by the latter, but still without any original 
difference—either ascertained or probable—from the 
old signs. In the popular dialect it is apt, above all 
other consonants, to be dropped or suppressed at the 
end of the word; while the s sound is always retained 
—frequently strengthened into the Tsima. 

Each of these fifteen sounds is capable of forming an 
essentially independent word. Let us first consider 
the three vowels. The consonants must naturally have 
always possessed a certain power of vocal enunciation. 
Some valuable hints have been thrown out by Lepsius, 
and still further by Meyer, as to the sound more essen- 
tially proper to each of the different consonants. But 
we have roots, which regularly consist of only one 
such consonant; for example, Ah, that is, he, to strike. 
Sometimes we meet with a double form: the one simple, 
where the indeterminate inherent vowel (which may 
be expressed by e, and considered equivalent to the 
Hebrew Shiva) is understood ; the other amplified, 
where one of those three vowels preceded or followed it. 
In the latter, however, we have a simple and therefore 
very primitive instance of the formation of roots with 
two sounds from those with one, as first suggested by 
Meyer in the article before quoted. 
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Somewhat parallel is the contraction of two vowels 
into a single diphthong—au, as apparently exemplified 
in the Coptic dé—for 00; although, by reference to the 
general analogy of language, such contractions belong 
to a later period. The French au, for example (for 
al), is the more recent form; and in the same way, 
in the Latin, foczllum is the derivative of fauz. 

In this manner originates not the pure syllable, for 
that lies in the roots, which are expressed by one of 
the fifteen letters, but the impure or compound syllable. 
And here we become sensible of the necessity of some 
nearer insight into the principles upon which the 
ancient Egyptians imparted vocal power to their 
consonants. They were at liberty to pronounce the 
written auxiliary sound before or after the consonant: 
n, might be sounded either as en or ne. We will call 
the former the initial, the latter the terminal sound. 
Judging from the invariable practice of the Coptic 
orthography, the latter was the rule: the vowel only 
precedes in the case of a few prepositions (as m, 7, 7); 
but even in those the more complete form (am, an) is 
frequently found. The s appears to have formed a 
familiar prefix of certain sounds, of the ¢, for example, 
without any sensible intervention of the Shiva, as in 
the case of stem, pronounced by the Greeks stimm, in 
Latin converted into stibium. In the greater number 
of such cases, however, the s may be explained as a 
formative element imparting the power of causative 
action to the root. It is the sign through the agency, 
of which being becomes action, or an action is converted 
into the cause of an action, the stimulus, as it were, - 
to the activity of the predicate, by means of which, in 
the parallel case of the Semitic dialects, the conjuga- 
tional forms are produced. In the Indo-Germanic 
languages, on the contrary, the word conjugation denotes 
the modification with reference to time and mode of the 
pure substantive root; a species of conjugation which, 
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in the Semitic languages, was thrown greatly into the 
background, and is, comparatively speaking, extremely 
incomplete. 

In such forms, where an elementary prefix was 
blended with a root into a single word, it may also 
have been accompanied by its initial vowel sound. In 
this way S. men-teti and S. ment-et may have been pro- 
nounced as /smandes or Osymandyas, and we believe 
that both these forms are in fact representatives of that 
Egyptian name. 

Such are the principles by which we have been 
guided in transcribing Egyptian words, while in other 
respects we adhere to the system adopted by Lepsius 
in the “Book of the Dead.” In transcribing the 
Coptic it has also been our endeavour to adhere as 
closely as possible to the letter. As regards the two 
sibilant aspirates, we have, with this object, prefixed the 
secondary element to the principal letter in smaller 
character* (‘j for the djandja, and ‘s for the tsima). 
We may add, that from personal communications made 
to us by the missionary Lieder, who, in conjunction 
with Kruse in Cairo, is engaged in stimulating and 
assisting the unfortunate descendants of the Egyptians 
to the recovery and use of. their mother tongue, we are 
led to hope that not only the pronunciation of the Coptic, 
which has survived the knowledge of the language 
more than a century, but that even the language itself, 
may still maintain a wretched existence in some retired 
villages of the Thebaid. Should this turn out to be 
the case, it would certainly be worth while to collect 
and study its remains. The loss of the living tra- 
ditional pronunciation implies a loss of much more 
than what we generally call pronunciation. Lepsius 
in one of his letters has called attention to a circum- 
stance, which may be of considerable importance in 
promoting the restoration of the Egyptian phonetic 


* The Coptic x is nearly represented by the English soft g. 
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system. He remarks that the vowel forming the 
termination of certain polysyllabic Egyptian words, in 
Coptic always forms part of the sound of the first 
syllable. For instance, Abydos, in Coptic Eböt, is 
written hieroglyphically Zdt-u; Anubis, Anp-u; Month 
(Mov)), Mni-u; Chöns (Xwvs), Xns-u. Iom, the Coptic 
word for sea, is written in hieroglyphics zuma, where 
the Coptic pronunciation is corroborated by the He- 
brew söm. Attention is here more especially due to 
the name of the crocodile, which in Coptic is written 
msuh, msooh, but in hieroglyphics sometimes msh, some- 
times mshu, sometimes msuh. Lepsius calls this the only 
instance of a medial vowel hieroglyphically expressed 
in words where the Coptic pronunciation also gives it 
in the middle. He explains this apparent exception by 
supposing that msuh isa compound word, namely, m-suh 
“ out of the egg:” the vowel u therefore is not supple- 
mentary, but a radical, just as it is in the primitive word 
suh, egg, in Coptic soöuhe. The real explanation of 
this mode of writing appears to be, that the Egyptians, 
in attempting to express a vowel not in itself radical, 
but merely phonetic, inherent in one or two consonants, 
adopted for that purpose signs which express the 
corresponding radical vowel. This radical vowel, how- 
ever, they regularly throw back to the end of the word, 
to prevent the possibility of its being taken in its 
primitive signification. It may possibly have been the 
case that the inherent vowel, written in this way, was 
pronounced twice; viz., both before and after the con- 
sonant which it accompanies: for instance, Anp-u was 
perhaps pronounced Anu-pu; Mnt-u, Muntu; and so 
on. This supposition we connect with Meyer’s view 
that in each biliteral root, which is the most common 
kind of root in the Egyptian as well as Indo.Germanic 
languages, the two radicals were sounded separately, 
forming as it were two syllables. 

The rhythm peculiar to this sort of biliteral root was, 

VOL. 1. U 
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according to him, a sort of “rhythmus antispasticus,” 
composed of two arses; and the great point in which 
all the Semitic languages differ from the Egyptian and 
Indo-Germanic languages, in regard to the formation of 
roots, is, that subjecting the mimic tendency of language 
to a mere musical law, these languages amplify the 
biliteral into the triliteral root, in which, according to 
their pronunciation, the arsis represented by the first 
radical is counterbalanced by the two theses represented 
by one of the three radicals. It is true that the Egyp- 
tian admits in many instances a similar amplification, 
but seldom or never without the biliteral coexisting 
with the triliteral root, and representing in consequence 
the more primitive form—the nucleus, as it were, out 
of which the amplified form has grown. Meyer has 
proved this by a series of examples, in which the 
amplifying letter is inserted sometimes at the beginning, 
sometimes in the middle, and sometimes at the end. 
For instance: nk, a-nk, “1;” At and hir, a “ horse.” 

This forms one of the most important peculiarities of 
the Egyptian language, as enabling the etymologist to 
analyse the three elements thus united into one signifi- 
cative articulation or gesture of language, and in many 
cases to trace the process by which even the two become 
combined, in order to express by their union more 
clearly and emphatically the same idea which they had 
already expressed in their single state. 

Another form of adding to the root is reduplication, 
as in the Semitic and other languages; e. g. apep, to 
elevate, from ap; petpet, to shoot, from pet; papa, to 
nurse, from pa. 

Having thus obtained an insight into the peculiar 
features of the Egyptian language, we can the more 
confidently reject the old erroneous theory as to the 
formation of Coptic roots, by mere mechanical aggluti- 
nation, a system adopted in the first instance by the 
Copts themselves, and, on their authority, by European 
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etymologists, not excepting Jablonski, Zoega, and De 
Rossi, and even sometimes Schwartze. 

This brings us to the question of the power of the 
individual sounds. Every letter, whether vowel or 
consonant, may be emitted with a less or greater 
quantity of air. Applied to the consonants, this different 
gradation of breathing produces what is called the dis- 
tinction of tenues (p, k, t), 1. e. slender, weak consonants ; 
medie (b, g, d), or consonants requiring a medial 
quantity of air for their articulation; and aspirate 
(ph, kh, th), or strong consonants. When applied to 
vowels, this difference produces the distinction of short, 
medial, and long vowels. The so-called different tones 
of the Chinese seem to indicate the combination of these 
two kinds of quantities, 1. e. of consonants and vowels. 
Meyer was the first to correct the error committed by 
modern grammarians in confounding the terms tenues, 
medie, and aspirate, with those of surd, vocal, and gut- 
tural; and to point out that both tenues and medie 
may, as well by reference to the nature of sounds, as to 
the explanations given by the old Greek grammarians, 
be either surd (p, k, t), vocal (b, g, d), or guttural (ph, 
kh, th, and bh, gh, dh). It is a peculiarity of the 
Egyptian language (shared by it as far as we know only 
with the Etruscan ) that it does not possess any vocal 
mutes, but expresses the three different degrees of weak, 
middle, and strong quantities only by the surd form— 
the three mutes (p, k, t), or, as is perhaps more probable, 
ph, kh, th, representing indiscriminately in some words 
tenues, in others medie, and again in others aspirate. 
The sign rendered in the Coptic alphabet by the Greek 
ß appears not to have represented (like the English b) 
the vocal form of the explosive consonant p, but (like 
the English v) that of the gliding consonant f, The 
Egyptian sign for A differs from the Greek in not indi- 
cating, like it, a mere guttural modification of a vowel 
or consonant, but an independent sound, which, when 

u2 
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written after one of the mutes, was separated from it 
in pronunciation by its inherent vowel; for instance, 
th or thu was pronounced tuh, Tao, tah, straw. 

We have deferred to the fifth book the historical com- 
parison of languages, merely intending on the present 
occasion to give some general facts relative to the 
primitive formation and writing of roots. In doing 
this, we have derived invaluable assistance from 
Schwartze’s Introduction. He has analysed and ex- 
plained the comparative survey made by Rossi and 
Coppe of Coptic, Hebrew, and Arabic words, adding at 
the same time the corresponding Indo-Germanic roots. 
We have, however, no settled criterion by which to 
institute any philological comparison with the Coptic, 
as long as we are not cognisant of the old Egyptian 
mode of writing, and the original signification of words 
in that language. Schwartze has never taken these 
into consideration. The number of the Egyptian roots, 
indeed, with which we are acquainted, is not as yet 
sufficient to enable us to make them the basis of a 
thorough investigation of comparative philology. To 
do this will require at least ten more years of European 
research—an indeterminate period, indeed, unless far 
more time and talent be dedicated to the subject than 
heretofore, and unless every branch of it be studied 
without interruption upon some clear and well regulated 
system. Weare, as yet, very far from having reached 
the point where the delicate file of a criticism like 
Grimm’s may be applied with success to the Egyptian 
language. The first thing to be done is to chisel it out 
in the rough. 

The plan we have pursued in the Appendix, a sort 
of historical narrative of the process the language under- 
went during the epoch of its formation, is as follows. 

We exclude everything which we do not find proved 
to demonstration by the monuments and records before 
the Ptolemies: and we have marked with asterisks what 
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occurs in those of the Old Empire to which we have 
access, that is, those of the first twelve Dynasties. We 
are indebted for the completeness of these Lists to the 
researches of our friend Mr. Birch. 

The order of the fifteen sounds of the Egyptian 
alphabet is as follows: 


& 
u, b 
1, h 
8, k, x (ch), x (skhi). 
f, DP, t 
m, n, r. 
C. 


ACCIDENCE AND ETYMOLOGY OF THE EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE. 


INTRODUCTION: A SKETCH OF THE FORMATIVE ROOTS AND 
FLEXIONS. 


In the Egyptian, as well as other languages, there 
seem to be two classes of words, one comprehending 
all those which express the representation of phenomena 
and objects considered independently, without any 
reference either to each other or to the speaker—such 
as nouns, adjectives, and verbs—the other, comprising 
those words which represent certain general ideas of 
place, time, gender, number, relation and gradation; 
ideas, some or all of which are generally found blended 
with those of words belonging to the first class, as pro- 
nouns, personal and correlative (indefinite, definite, in- 
terrogative, and relative), the verbs substantive, or 
more properly (verbum absolutum) numerals, pre- 
positions, and conjunctions, and particles or formative 
adverbs in general. The name ‘formative’ we may 
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give to the second class of words in reference to their 
indicating that sort of modification, by which the mat- 
ter of the idea expressed by one of the non-formative 
words is determined to belong to certain categories or 
logical forms of the human mind. Hence we obtain 
the following tabular result: 


ForMATIVE Roots. 
1. Space. 2. Time. 3. Gender. 4. Number. 5. Gradation. 


| | | | | 
Adverbs of Adverbs of Article Numerals Adverbs 


place. time. and and and 
Pronouns, Verb. absol. Gender Numeral endings 
indef.demonstr. and Tense endings. endings. of 
person. and endings. Comparison. 
possess. 
Terminations i 
of the Nom. 
and Accus. z 
cases. 
6. Relation. 

oO ON Or — OSH 
a. Relation between the objects b. Relation between objects 
themselves, and the speakers, 

Prepositions and endings of Conjunctions and endings 
oblique cases, of words and of the 
Auxiliary verbs and end- Vocative —interrogative, 
ings, marking the voices. and relative Pronouns. 


The interjections which are not comprehended in the 
preceding table are words in which the representation 
of a phenomenon is not retained as an idea, but as a 
sensation. 

Several modern philologers, since Horne Tooke, have 
recognised in those formative roots nouns and verbs 
which are lost. Similar forms have also been proved 
to exist in several languages, so far at least that it 
seemed reasonable to suppose that this was the origin of 
those particles for which no derivation is known. As 
for the philological discussion of this fact, Fiirst’s 
Chaldee grammar, and his gigantic work, the Hebrew- 
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Chaldee Bible Concordance, form an epoch. It must be 
reserved for the fifth book to show that this phenomenon 
is the necessary consequence of a natural law of 
language. There also we hope to establish the fact 
that, of all languages, the Egyptian is that by which the 
gradual origin of the formative roots, out of words of 
the first class, may be most clearly traced, and to refute 
the hollow theory which assigns to those roots a mere 
mechanical origin. In the meantime we would refer 
our readers to Benfey’s work, which contains a com- 
parison of the Coptic forms with those of the Semitic 
languages — an incomplete one, however, inasmuch as 
it pays no attention to the forms of the Old Egyptian. 
A comparison of them would have prevented him from 
falling into various errors, and have been a brilliant 
confirmation of many of the conjectures of the acute 
author. Here we only intend to notice how important 
the Egyptian language is in clearly demonstrating what 
even the Sanscrit in most cases only enables us to infer 
by induction. 

In the following illustrations we exclude those flexions 
for which there is no authority except in the times of 
the Ptolemies ‘and Romans. We have acted on this 
principle in the selection of our examples from Cham- 
pollion’s grammar.* 


A. PERSONAL NOUNS OR PRONOUNS. 


I. Personal Pronouns as independent words, preceding 
noun or verb. 


J anek, or anuk, enek, nek, or nuk, (Copt. anok, anak, anog), Hebr. 


anoyi. 

Thou (masc.) entek (btok, htak, ntk, athok), Chaldee, 
anteh (i.e. an-teh). 

Thou (fem.) enta (htto....%. 0... tho). 


* [A more complete grammar with the hieroglyphic examples will 
be found in the 5th volame ; the present grammar is only for pur- 
poses of comparative philology.—S.B. ] 
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He entuf (atof, ataf, hthof) Heb. hu. hv. 
She entus, entes (htos, htas, Athos). 
We (not discovered yet) (anon, anan, anh), necessarily 
anun, anen, Heb. anahnu.!97 
Ye emtuten (?) htöten, htaten, hteten, hthöten), 
entuten Heb. masc. atem. fem. aten. 
They entesen 
sen (atod, htau, hthéu). 
II. Personal Pronoun as Affix, added to noun or verb. 
I, me : a,u (nai, nei, nu) Heb. i. 
Thou, thee masc. ek, fem. et (nak, nék, ne) Heb. a, x. 
He, it, him ef, u(?) su, se (naf, néf) Heb. o (v), comp. 
seh, su (this).198 
She, her es (nas, nés) Heb. ha. 
We, us en (nan, nen) Heb. nu. 
You . ten (néten, netén, néth, téuth, ténu, thénu) 
Heb. masc. tem, fem. ten. 
They, them sen, na(ndu!%?, nau, neu) Heb. masc. hem, 
fem. hen. 


[III. Reflective or Reciprocal Pronouns. 
a. ts (gs) not found in the Coptic. 


I myself ts (gs) a. 
Thou, thyself masc. ts-k, femin. ts-t 
He, himself, itself ts-f 
She, herself, itself ts-s 
We ourselves (not found) 
Ye yourselves ts-ten 
They themselves ts-sen or su 
There is also k-u, the reflective personal pronoun of the first per- 
son, but only affixed to the verb.] : 


B. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 
I. Separate, before the Noun. 


a. First Person Singular: my, mine (masc. and — 
fem. ) 


ö pov Pai-a, pui-a, pa, pi-a (p6i, phöi ; pa)? 
197 Chald. and Samar. anan. Birch observes, that on the tablet of 
Abydos na-nen (ipsi-nos) proves, indeed, that nen was this Egyptian 
pronoun for we. 
198 Sanscrit, sa, he. 199 Benfey, p. 64. 
200 Copt. péi, &c. are not syntactically, but generically, probably 
the same. j 
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4 pou Tai-a, tui-a, ta-a, ti-a (t6i, thöi; ta) 
ol, ai pov Nai-a, na-a (nui; na). 
b. Second Person Singular: thy, thine (masc. and 
| fem.). 
6 oov masc. Paik, puik, pak, pik (pök, phök ; pek) 
6 cov fem. Pait, puit, pat, pit (p6, pho; pe) 
A cov masc. Taik, tak (tok, thök ; tek) 
# cov fem. Tait, tuit, tat, tit (tö, thé; te) 
oi, at cov masc. Naik nak (nuk; nek) 
oi ai cov fem. Nai, na, ni (nu ; ne). 
c. Third Person Singular: hzs, her (masc. and fem.) 
6 abrov Paif, puif, paf, pif (pdf, phöf; pef) 
6 avrijc Pais, puis, pas, pis (pds, phös ; pes) 
h abrov Taif, tuif, taf, tif (töf, théf; tef) 
N abrijc Tais, tuis, tas, tis (tös, thés; tes) 


vi, ai abrov, abräc Naif, naf,nais, nas (nuf, nöf, nus; nef, nés), 


d. First Person Plural: our (masc. and fem.). 


ö huav ‘Pan, pin, (pön, phön; pen) 
i hey Tain, tan, tin (tön, thén ; ten) 
ol, ai yuwv * Nain (nun; nen). 
e. Second Person Plural: your (masc. and fem.). 
ö ipor Paten, peten (pötn, phötn ; peten) 
4 dur ei Ce (tötn, thötn; teten) 
of doy Naiten, naten (nuth, nuten, nöten; 
neten). 
f. Third Person Plural: their (masc. and fem.)- 
6 abray Paisen, pasen, pisen " (pöu, phöu; pu) 
H alrar Taisen, tuisen, tasen, tisen (téu, thöu ; tu) 
oi alray Naisen, nasen (nuu, nöu ; nu). 


Examples (p. 267 seqq.). 
II. Sufixed Affizes of the Personal Pronouns. 


a, my, Coptic pa. n, our, Copt. pann. 

k, thy, Copt. p. ek. ten, your, Copt. te. 

f, his, Copt. p. ef. ten. set. 

8, her, Coptic pes. ° sen, su, their, Copt. su. 


The Coptic has not lost entirely this primitive mode of expressing 
the possessive pronouns by suffixes—the only one in general use in 
the Semitic—retaining it chiefly in the connexion of the article with 
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the personal suffixes. It is certainly an error on the part of Cham- 
pollion that, not being aware of the greater extent allowed to this 
mode of expression in the Old Egyptian, he continually transcribes 
such words as Tef. k and Si. f by paktef and pafsi, which is the 
only way in which the Coptic language can express thy father and 
his son. The Old Egyptian admits the three following forms of ex- 
pression: Tef. k, rarıp cor, pak tef, 6 cov rarnp?"!, and paik tef, ovroc 
(6¢) cov marnp. 


C. TERMS OF LOCALITY, OR DEFINITE AND 
INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


I. The Article used demonstratively, as in Homer, or the 
Article and Demonstrative Pronoun. 


The (6) : pa, pe (pi, pe) 
The (fem.) (4): ta (ti, te) 
The (plur.) (oi, ai, ra): na (ni, ne) 


Always prefixed: also used independently. 
II. Demonstrative Pronoun. 


The, this: pai (Copt. pai, pei, pé, phai, phe). 
The, this (fem.): tai, for (tai, tei, t&; thai, thé). 
The, these (pl.): nai, for (nai, nei, né). 

Suffixed (Aram. pun, pon: see Fiirst, p. 231.) 
The, this: pen. 

The, this (fem.) : ten. 


The, these (plur.) : apu, apen ?02, 
III. Relative Pronoun, after the Noun. 


1. The amplified Article: with a relative signification, 
the origin of which may be explained by the 
comparison of the Greek and Gerınan articles, in 
their respective varieties of usage. 

Hewho: pui or pefi. 
She who: tui. 
They who (pl.) 
2. Determinate Relative Pronoun, implying at the same 
time the Articulus Demonstrativus and Relativus. 
201 Lepsius, Lettre, p. 72. 
202 Champollion (p. 183) erroneously considers this word demon- 
strative. 
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So called on account of these two words representing 
as it were two links by which the principal sentence 
and its incidental or relative member are united; 
as, the—who, il quale, lequel). 

a. Indefinite: 
enti, ent, for all genders and numbers (Copt. ent, en, e). 

b. Definite: 


pui.ent ‚Copt. pai ht, |tui.nt /Copt. tai. dt, Copt. naint, 
pei nt, pé at, tei ht, té ht nei at 
pa.ent }pe ht ta.ent |. . . . .|na.ent ae 
tent, tht, 
pent, the, she who n.ent | nent, those, 
p. ent who t.ent |(fem.) who. 


[IV. Interrogative Pronoun. 
Who? what? nima : for all genders and numbers Coptic nim, neın.] 


D. NUMERALS. 


Indefinite Pronouns. 


Ua(compare Coptic a), one, a, an. Ki, ke, (ke, *ke, *ké)* another, 


Si (compare Copt. sa), every one, others. 
a certain one. Ten-nu, every. 
Neb (niben, nibi, nim), each, all. Ash, some, many, numerous. 
Si-neb, each one, each person. Neha, some, a few. 
Un-neb, each one, each being. Men, men. t, some one, such 
a one. 


The common method of writing numbers in Egyptian 
is purely figurative: it is only occasionally that nu- 
merals are expressed by letters, in which case they 
agree entirely with the Coptic. In the compound num- 
bers (from eleven upwards), the order in which the 
signs of tlıe higher numbers precede the units also 
shows that the terms correspond with the Coptic, 
in which the same order is maintained. The numerals 
not yet identified in the hieroglyphics are here placed 
_in parentheses, to show that they are Coptic forms. 
As to the connexion between the Egyptian numerals 
and the Indo-Germanic and Semitic, we give a synopsis 
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of the researches of Lepsius into the subject in 1836. 
Of the results of these researches it may at least be 
said that they far surpass in value any previous inves- 
tigation of the same class, and form an epoch in the 
higher branches of comparative philology.” 


1 Ua (uai, ua, udt, fem. uei, ui, uöt) Ar. v. ahidun, unus: av. alun, 
primus: Zend. aévo. 

2 Sen (snau, fem. sente, snuti) Root sn: Hebrew, ane. 

3 xomt (xoment, gament, gamet, xomt, fem. »omti, xomte) Root 
sm: in the Indo-Germanic languages originally, ¢ with the 
plural form. 

4 Ftu (ftöu, ftoü, fem. ftoé, fto) aft (tafte in composition) = ré-ropa = 
re-ropa (1 + 3), compare qua-tuor and qua-ter : Sanscrit fem. 
c4-tasras (fem. tisras 3). 

5 Tu (tiu, fem. tié) = 2+3, compare teui Memph :=50: the sign 
for 2 at the beginning is lost. 

6. Sas (soü, fem. soo, soé, 80) Heb. x&x, Sansc. ax. Formel as 
the re-duplication of the ¢ softened down to s: the number 3. 

7 Sefey (saxf, sexf, sagsf, fem. xasfi, saxfe) Heb. xeba, Sansc. 
saptan, Goth, sibun, arising from 3-+4 (as the number is repre- 
sented hieroglyphically) septem, consequently =s (instead of tr) 
+ p. tm=3+(1+3). The Egyptian root of. 

8 Sesen (mun, «men, fem. ymune, «mene, «meni), compare the 
Root of 3: at the beginning k (instead of kp, p= 1) is lost. 
Consequently the Dual form of 4. 

9 Put (psit, psis, fem. psitti, psiti, psite)=pis-t=4+5, compare 
50 and 90. 

10 Mat (ment, mht, met, fem. : méti, méte). 

11 (ment. tie, mét. ua, met. uai fem. ment. uei, met. ui) =10+1, as in 
German ein-lif (eins blebt)=eilf. 

12 (ment. snows, mét. snoüs, met. snau, fem. mht. snoüse, met. snuti) 
= 10+2, like the German tva-lif (zwei bleiben) =zwalf. 

13. (ment. goment, met. gomt, fem. mit. «omte, met. xomti). 

20 (4judt, djöt, fem. Yuöte, Yuöti). 

30 (maab, mab, map, fem. maabe). 


203 Richard Lepsius, two treatises on Comparative Phi lology ; two 
upon the Origin and Affinity of the Numerals in the Indo-Germanic, 
Semitic, and Coptic languages, Berlin, 1836, 8vo, p. 83—150. In 
the two articles above quoted from the “ Bayerischen Gelehrten 
Anzeigen,” the results of Meyer’s system are not very clearly deve- 
loped. They are recapitulated in a note to p. 943., towards the end 
of the second article. 
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40 (hme, hmé). 

50 (taiü, teüi). 

60 (se). 

70 (fe, % be). 

80 hmene, khmene, khamne, khemne). 

90 (pestaiü, pisteüi) i.e. 40 (see 4) + 50. 

100 (xe) According to Birch this sign denotes “the tie of a 
bundle,” i.e. collection. 

200 (%ét) the evident Dual form of xe. 

1000 «x (0, rarely oa): usually, many, a great number: as in 
Greek pipcor (mile, mille). 

10000 teba (sign: the finger, in Egyptian teb) Copt: thba, tba. Ac- 
cording to Meyer’s note above quoted, the remains of a lan- 
guage in which they counted by the fingers. 

100000 hek nu (sign : the tadpole). 

10000000 heh ((sign : man with uplifted arms). 

100000000 sennu (sign : a signet). This is the limit of notation, all 
beyond being calculated as heta or geh infinite. 

When there is no article, the numerals follow their nouns; when 
there is, they precede them. 

Ordinals are formed by prefixing meh, which, when used by itself, 
signifies full, manifold. For ex. meh-xoment, the third (Copt. mah, 
meh: mah. xomt, tertius, meh, xomte, tertia, &c. The first is masc. tep. 
api. ape, fem. apet (from ape, head); or Copt. huit, fem. huiti, con- 
nected with ua (one, a), also sha(the dagger) Copt. shaa, and xxorp, 
xOrp, xarep, xAarp, xerp, yrp, fem. xorpi, xorpe, xarpi (Egypt. 
xerp ,princeps). Another way of expressing the ordinal is to use the 
cipher preceded or followed by the vase, according to Birch = zu = 
prepos. r, of, and sign of plural, u. 

A half, tna is expressed by m, i.e. ma, (in Coptic meti,) medium. 
[A total is expressed by ¢emt or sam. | 

The other fractions, as 4 4 4 &c., are formed by placing an r over 
the number (i. e. re or ru portion, Copt. ra, re) which expresses the 
numerator 1, the denominator being represented by the number itself. 


E. THE DECLENSION OF NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 


The Substantive of the masculine gender is expressed 
in Egyptian by the pure radical, without the addition 
of any formative elements; the article pa, pe, pi, by 
which it is sometimes preceded, has always a demon- 
strative signification. 

All nouns of the feminine gender are marked by a 
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final ¢, the real pronunciation of which, in addition to 
the well known value of that sign, is still proved by 
the transcript of certain’ Egyptian feminine nouns into 
Greek. For instance: the Egyptian mu. t (vulture 
and Isis) is transcribed by Plutarch as Mov, ter. mu. t 
(divina mater) as @ep-pov-6i¢. In Coptic this ¢ shows 
itself always in the form of a prefix; for instance, t. mu. 
Lepsius was the first to notice this distinction between 
the Egyptian and Coptic, for Champollion always tran- 
scribes the Egyptian feminine suffix under the form of 
the Coptic prefix, which is quite inadmissible. 

Besides this expression of the feminine gender the 
flexion of Egyptian nouns comprehends the formation 
of dual and plural. The former is marked by #, which 
in feminine nouns is sometimes preceded by ¢, the sign 
of gender; for example, neter sen. ti, the twin Gods: 
men. t. ti, the two legs.” 

For the plural there is in Old Egyptian only the end- 
ing u?%: Coptic OU, Sill, oüe, aul, auei, Gui, Stie, ui, 
éuei, iti, wi, uci, eu, also, oor: all of which express the 
original form with amplification. 

Of simple Adjectives the number is extremely small, 
for two reasons; first, because many of them are at the 
same time substantives. It is therefore in many cases 
difficult to say whether the noun, determining another 
by which it is preceded, is to be translated as an 
adjective, or as in apposition, or, as is generally 
the case in Hebrew, as the genitive of the sub- 
stantive; for instance, neter net. ti, dei vindicatores, 
ug (en)-nub, torquis aureus or auri. The words 
suten and neter, in expressions like suten-tef, king- 
father =royal father, and neter-mut, goddess- mother 
=divine mother, are also to be explained as adjec- 


204 Lepsius, Lettre, p. 62. Comp. p. 83. 205 Jbid. p. 66. 
206 Thid. p. 66. 
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tives.””” The second reason why pure adjectives are 
so rare is, that a great number of them are at the 
same time verbs: as aney, to live = living, alive: 
ab, to be pure, holy=pure, hallowed: neyt, to con- 
quer—=strong. There is, however, a small number of 
words, which are not clearly ascertained to have 
possessed at the same time a verbal and a nominal 
signification, and which are besides remarkable for the 
symbolical ferm in which they are written; the idea 
of the adjective (which occurs also sometimes written 
in phonetic characters) being indicated by the image of 
an object, of which this idea forms an inherent quality. 
As, for instance, small (phonetically, kui), expressed by 
a wren, the Egyptian name of which bird is unknown 
to us — white (phonetically, üby, Coptic udby), ex- 
pressed by a young onion—red (phonetically, teyer), 
expressed by a bird with feathers the colour of fire (the 
flamingo probably) — good (phonetically, nefru), ex- 
pressed by a lute.” The Egyptian names of the objects 
mentioned in all the latter examples are unknown, 
whilst the symbolical meaning of most of them is 
tolerably clear. The idea of furious (phonetically, kent) 
is expressed by an ape in an aggressive attitude. 

The Egyptian adjective admits the sign of the dual 
and plural, as well as the noun. But the dual appears 
to have the form of uz. [The adjective has the feminine 
t affixed to it when it agrees with a substantive in the 
feminine. For degrees of comparison the following 
forms were used, the preposition r was placed after the 
adjective and before the noun or pronoun to express 
the word ‘than’ and signify, that the adjective was 

207 Champollion (p. 324) considers it as an exception to the rule, 
that the adjective follows and does not precede the substantive, which 
is apparently owing to the respect entertained for these words, God 
and King. 

208 Mr. Osburn ingeniously conjectures the name of the lute to 


have been nefru, analogous to the Hebrew nebel, from which the 
Greek vaj3Aa. 
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in the comparative degree, but the verbal root of the 
adjective itself remained without change. This r is the 
Coptic & or ¢hote. Two modes of expressing the 
superlative were in use. The first simply prefixes the 
adjective to the genitive plural of the noun, as aa en 
neteru “ great,” 1. e. “greatest of gods.” The genitive 
case in this construction is expressed in the later lan- 
guage by the preposition en. The second mode was 
to affix the word akar, “very,” or er-akar, “to the 
utmost,” to the adjective itself. ] 

There can be no doubt that they marked the compa- 
rative, as they did the superlative, only by putting the 
noun in the dual number instead of the plural. 

The oldest form of the comparative and superlative 
is unquestionably the double for the former, and triple 
repetition for the latter, which is frequently met with: 
for instance, the cognomen of Thoth, great, great, i. e. 
the twice great or greater, nefru, nefru, nefru, the thrice 
good, i.e. the best. 


F. THE CONJUGATION OF THE VERB. 
I. The Absolute Verb ( Verbum Substantivum). 


In the same way as the personal pronoun which 
indicates the mere abstract idea of personality without 
any special distinction, may be called the absolute noun ; 
the verb, “to be,” which indicates the abstract idea of 
existence without any distinction of special activity, 
may be called the absolute verb. 

The Egyptian language is remarkable for often 
expressing the verbum absolutum by one of the words 
which express the absolute noun; which peculiarity 
may be explained in a philosophical point of view by 
the inseparable union, and therefore apparent identity, 
of the two ideas of personality and existence. 

The absolute verb or copula (which signifies con- 
junction, i. e. the connexion between action and agent) 
may be expressed in Egyptian by the following forms: 
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1. pa, pu, pui, tui (after the subject), the same for 
the two genders and three numbers. Pa, however, 
is merely the original way of expressing “ the,” i. e. 
“this,” which seems to be nothing but the demon- 
strative personal pronoun. 

Hence originated the Coptic expression, pe, te, ne, 
he is, she is, they are. Thus in the Semitic: God 
he good (hu), which is formed from hava ( =hajah), 
he is. 

2. er, ar, prefixed, undeclinable, the third person, 
“is,” “there is,” or “if is,” “are,” and the in- 
finitive, “to be ” (Copt. are, ale, ere, ele; comp. er 
in Scandinavian — is), there is. 

3. au, prefixed (Copt. 0, 0); sometimes undeclinable, 
sometimes combined with the different prono- 
minal suffixes in order to express the persons. 

4, un (pronounced unu), Copt. uon, un, seems to be 
regularly declined like the common verbs. 


It is often so placed as to be considered simply as a 
participle: compare dy, ov, Copt. e. ün.* In Coptic the 
signification some one, one, is preserved equivalent to 
unus, the root of which, the English one, and German 
ein, may be compared. In later times ir or iri, to make, 
to do, also occurs as a copula, but almost always in a 
particular sense, which denotes its original use ; for 
example, 12 and 12 aroure are (make, iri) 24 (compare 
the Arabic kana, make). 

With this we connect the expression of the BILTMERYE 
and the negative. 

The absolute verb or copula may also be BE 
by the mere position of the word. That is to say, the 
subject precedes, the predicate follows. The predicate 
or verb may also precede, if the subject is repeated. 

The negative copula, i. e. the establishment of non- 
connexion between subject and predicate, is figuratively 

* [It is the oldest form of the auxiliary. See Chabas, ‘ Papyrus 


Higratiques de Berlin,’ 8vo, Paris, 1862, p. 2.—S. B.] 
VOL. I. x 
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expressed, and symbolically, by two arms stretched out in 
the attitude of repulsion, underneath which we observe 
sometimes a finch drawn in a reverse position in order 
to express thereby the idea of aversion. But it has 
also a peculiar expression in the hieroglyphics, which 
in that case excludes all the above-cited designations 
for the affirmative copula. 
The forms of the negative copula are en, nen, pre- 
fixed (Copt. en, 1, an, f—an, A,—en). 
This is the basis of the negative conjugation in Coptic. 
2. m, no or not, prefixed only to the third person 
singular and plural. 
3. am, prefixed to the second person of the imperative 
mood only. 
4. tem (Copt. tm, x. tem) used for the qualified 
negation. 
5. bu or ben, used for the absolute negation.” 


II. The Predicative or Qualificative (Concrete Verb). 


The Infinitive is the pure root. 

Now this root expresses at once all the persons, 
whether the subject (pronoun or noun) precede, or, as 
is more commonly the case, the sentence begin with 
the verb. 

This is, as it were, a general present tense, implying 
the idea of continuity. But there are also forms to 
represent the distinction between the Present, Past, 
and Future, as well as the different moods. 


1.. The Indicative and Conjunctive Moods. 
a. Present Tense, by adding the pronominal affix to 


the root. 
I, a (i, ei, u) we, en 
Thou, mas. ek ye, ten 
fem. t 
he, ef they, sen 
she, es 


309 [See Mr. Le Page Renouf, ‘ Note on some Negative Particles,’ 
8vo, Lond. 1862.—S. B.] 
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The Ceptic conjugation reverses this. 
Here also Champollion has erroneously forced the 


Coptic form into the Egyptian, contrary to the 
universal mode of writing in the hieroglyphic and 
hieratic texts. | Lepsius has restored the right 
-reading.”!° 


6. Past Tense. Between the root and affix en is 
introduced. 
The Coptic mood is, nai: nak : naf, nas: nan: nareten : nau, 
nare .pe. 


[e. 


The aorist is formed by using at the earliest period 
the auxiliary verb to be un, with the aflix an, 
in the form un-an; with the pronominal suffixes, 
followed by the nominative when expressed, and 
the infinitive er, as un-an t f ahi pen er sper naf. 
It was to him that labourer to supplicate him, 
i, e. “That labourer supplicated him.” 

A later form is the verb au, with the pronomi- 
nal suffixes, followed by the preposition her, and 
the verb in the infinitive or gerund. 

Occasionally the verb ha, to stand, appears to 
have had the same force, and replaces au. ] 

The Future Tense. au. r (Copt. e) esse versus, 
like the Italian essere per, is prefixed to the root. 
The person endings are affixed to au; r may also 
be omitted. Consequently the Egyptian au. a. r. 
mai (sono io per amare—amerd) corresponds with 
the Coptic eiemai 2. e. ei. e. mai; au. ek. r. mai; 
and thus: eke, ere: efe, ese: ene: eretene: etetne: 
eue. mai, thou, he, she, &c., wilt, will, &c. love. 
The Optative form, mai, which is prefixed to the 
root (with the hieroglyphic sign of a man or 
woman raising the hand): sometimes without any 
further designation, or with the affixes; for ex- 
ample, mai. iri. i, may I make. 

210 Lettre, p. 73. - 

x2 
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In the Coptic, mai is pronounced as mere, male, 
to which the personal suffixes are added: for 
example, mari, marek, maref, followed by the root. 
Thus mari rime, marek rime, &c. &c. 

The Imperative Mood (hieroglyphically: a man 
calling out), ma (Copt. ma) is prefixed to the 
root. 

This seems to be an abbreviation of the opta- 
tive form: or is it to be considered as derived from 
ma, to give? 

The imperative is also formed by using the second 
person and other persons of the indicative mood 
in an imperative sense, or by prefixing the in- 
terrogative pronoun akh, Coptic ash, akho, who, 
what,” to the verb. 

The Subjunctive is the verb in the indicative, pre- 
ceded by another verb or conjunction requiring 
this mood: but the preposition er, either before 
the verb or prefix pronoun, is often used instead. 
The Infinitive is formed by placing one verb after 
another, often with the addition of the preposition 
er orr, ‘to,’ which when omitted is implied. | 

The Participle (verbal adjective), 1. e. the verb 
raised to the idea of general personality, is expressed 
in Egvptian by the combination of the verbal root 
with the pronominal suffixes of the third person, 
viz. f, s, and u (he, she, and they). 

Some verbs ending with a liquid form the par- 
ticiple by affixing zu or 7. 

Lastly, in this signification ta and et are affixed 
to the root, both when it ends with a consonant 
and with a vowel. 

Gerunds are made by prefixing prepositions m, her, 
er, before the verbal root and its forms. 


The independent (unaffiixed) form is ent, enten, “he 
who,” placed before the verbal root. 
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There is no proper form for the Passive, except the 
participle, which is wt (Copt. ut). But by placing 
this between the root and the affix, conjugation may 
be formed: for example, aa, to pray to—aa. ut, 
prayed to—aa. ut. f, he is prayed to—aa-en ut. f, 
‘“he has been prayed to;” the en of the perfect being 
inserted between the verbal root and the termination 
of the past participle. Compare the Latin ¢ in the 
passive participles (amatus, auditus). The :, added to 
the root of verbs, expresses the past participle: e. g. 
mer.i, beloved, from mer; amay.i, strengthened, from 
amay; hes.i, sung, praised, from hes. Also u: e. g. 
mes.su, born, from mes, to bring forth. 


G. THE PREPOSITIONS. 
I. Simple Prepositions. 


1. an, abbreviated en, Copt. en, also hen, denotes 

1) The regular genitive case (in English of, in French de). 

2) The case called instrumental and ablative (comprehending also 
the case called in many Sclavonian grammars, factivus), of, 
through. 

3) The case expressing intention, éo. 

4) The dative. 

5) The case expressing direction, towards, against. 

6) elliptically ‘ said by.” 

2. hem (Copt. hem, hen) in a local sense, originally a 
noun. 
3. am, em, Copt. hem; contraction of the foregoing 
form. 
1. In (in a local sense). 


2. Through (in the sense of an instrument, instrumental). 
3. To (intentionalis). 


4, er (the sign of the letter r, the mouth), Copt. e. 
Compare the Hebrew 1. 


1. Dative case. 
2. Towards (expressing direction). 
3. In (in a local sense). 
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4. To (intentionalis). 

5. em...er=from...up to, written and pronounced as a 
phonetic sign, but originally connected with the idea of 
mouth, ru. 

[6. In, by, with, from (instrumentalis) ]. 


[4a. Au, to, Coptic e is used for 7 at the Ptolemaic and 
subsequent period. ] 

5. api (head). 
Upon (super). 


6. hra (Champollion and Lepsius, ho, face, Copt. 
hra), Copt. hra in e hrai, e hréi, super. Comp. 
Hebrew pne. 

1. On (super). 

2. Above (i.e. more than). 

3. Fo (before the infinitive), 
4. In the sense out of. 
5. In, through, on account of. 


7. ker (hieroglyphically: a footstool, or the side rails 
of a chair), under, Copt. ha, ya. 


Also in the sense of with. 
With the suffixes ; ker.a, ker.ek, ker. ef; in both meanings. 

In Coptic, perhaps, exréi, hyréi, under.211 

8. yar, xer, to, towards, (versus) Copt. xaro. 

Hence, up to; also like, as. 

The original vowel is seen in the form xera.k, xera.n, to you, 
to us, which probably was pronounced like xara.k, xara.n. In 
Coptic, according to Champollion, as the probable form, «aren. 

9. ma, according to (secundum). 

10. hna, together with (comp. Copt. hön, to add to), 
also, but rarely, by means of, retains the pro- 
nominal suffix. 


Her, in thé same sense, is only used in later times, for example, 
on the Rosetta stone. 


11. ma (locus, vice), instead. 


211 Ch. p. 408, gives xarm, harem, as the probable Coptic form. 
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[12. > ma or R um a, together, with, a person at any 
place. 


13. A ba, opposite, Copt. eth, be. 
14. kheft, facing.] 


15. ha (ku)—Copt. 46, head, back of the head, behind. 
In Coptic ha means under, against. 


II. Compound Prepositions. 
1. Compounds with hra (face). 


a. en hra (Copt. na hren), in facie, in face of, like the Hebrew, 
al pne, takes the suffixes, as well as the latter. 
b. hra het (facies cordis, in corde), within, in (Ch. p. 467., comp. 
488.). 
c. hra-ta (ga); Copt. e hrai e djö, super caput=over, upon. 
Properly=upon the head. 
With the suffixes; hra ku.i, hra ku.k, bra ku.f=Copt. 
e hrai eddjöi, e hrai e djök. 
d. hra hru, upon, above. Comp. Copt. hirö, hiren (see 1.), in the 
sense of against. 
With the suffixes; hra.ruk, hra.ruf, as in the Coptic; hiröi, 
hirök, hiröf. 
e. hra pe, the same; on, over ; literally, face of heaven. 
Retained in the Coptic hi tpe, above, over. 
J. hra hru pe, the same. 
g hra hra ru, a similar reduplication, in the same sense of, on, 
over. With the suflixes. 
kh. hru bra (comp. the Coptic huru, to despise, neglect), negligens 
faciem, besides (in the sense of not reckoning). 


2. em bah; literally, in pene, comp. Latin penes), 
before, in presence, in face of. 

Champollion read the word emto, after the Coptic, emto, 
emtho, in the same sense, which Peyron most inadmissibly 
derives from * emtho, presence,” a word notin use. Cham- 
pollion’s explanation would be perfectly satisfactory if the du 


sound could in any way be annexed to the sign. 
With the affixes like the Coptic. 


3. Compounds with ha (or, with the feminine sign, 
ha. t), hieroglyphically, the forepart of a lion, in 
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anterioribus—before, ante, coram, like the fore- 
going form. 

a. hem ha, or em ha. Before, at the commencement. Coptic, 
hé, thé. 


5. er ha (he.t), (literally, versus anteriora), the same; Coptic, e 
the 


c. ker (footstool) ha (he.t), the same; Coptic, ha hé. 
With the affixes, ker ha. t.a, ker ha.t.ek, before me, thee; 
Coptic, ha tahé, ha tekhé. 
4. ker peh (hinder part of a lion), behind (in a local 
sense), Copt. pahu, phahu. 


5. Compounds with sa (hieroglyphically, the top of a 
quiver; Ch. sa, in Copt., part), behind, after. 


a. em sa, Coptic en sa. The Coptic form seems to corresponc 
with the later Egyptian : en.s. - 


With the suffixes: em.sa.a, em sa.ek, behind me, thee. 
Coptic, h söi, h sok, &c. 


6. hra sa, the same. 
Likewise in the sense of time: after. 


em khen, (in the recess), within, in, Coptic, éhoun. 

er ma, versus locum, in loco, vice, instead. 

8. er her, reduplication of the form her, in the same 
sense, with; is the same as the simple form, only 
a later use of it. 

[9. er aut, between, Coptic, oute. 

10. er bunar (on the road), without, Coptic, ebol, ebool. 


There appear to be many compound prepositions 
in the hieroglyphs, some of which may be translated 
as joint words; as kar rat, under the feet of, kar teb, 
under the sandals; em aru, in the shape of, which 
may only have the force of simple prepositions. ] 
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Eur ae 


H. THE ADVERB. 
I. Adverbs denoting Space. 


. ma (place, see prep. 10., comp. Hebrew ma-kum, 


the place?), here. 


er ma (Copt. e pema, e mau), versus locum, where (ubi). 


. hra pe (facies celi) (Birch, hra), above. Hence, 


er hra pe (versus faciem coli), upwards. 
em (or en) hra.pe (de facie coli), from above. 


er ha.t (see compound prep. 3.), before. 


. er (peh) (ibid. 4.), behind. 


em, next, (in forti), before. 
er sa (comp. prep. 5.), behind: Coptic, Ih sa. 


II. Adverbs denoting Time. 


. as, then (in Hebrew as), also, as (quum); and sup- 


plementarily in the sense of ecce, Lo! like the 
Coptic is, eis. 

as. tu, generally as. t, the same; there, see there. 
Copt. ‘jen, ex Ye. 

ter, since, as soon as, when. Coptic, entere, quando. 


. yeft, as soon as, since, when ; unknown in Coptic; 


probably xef.t (ef. tu? Perhaps connected with 
the Coptic yeb, other, different?) | 


. gaa (Coptic ya), up to. 
. haü neb (Copt. hot niben, hoü nim, hat nibi, 


nim), dazly. 


. em pe hai (Copt. in phoü, m pot, and without 


m), on this day, i.e. to-day. 


. sef (Copt. saf, sef, sab), yesterday. 
. heh haü, er heh hat (Copt. (e) hah en hoü), 


(per multos dies, i. e. the whole life upon earth, 
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for the whole lifetime), long (diu), always (not in 
the sense of eternally). 

9a. er neheh, for ever. 

95. eneheh, for ever. 

10. er ter, throughout, Coptic e-ter. 

1l.tete or kete corresponds with the Coptic tka, 
eternal, for eternity. Likewise tete tete, like the 
Coptic, eneh en eneh, comp. in secula seculorum, 
eis aidvag tay aimywy. Sometimes preceded by 
the preposition en, em, er tete eneh, for ever. 

12. yaa. tet, to eternity. 

13. Lastly, also yaa heh haü tet, usque ad (in) secula 
seculorum: and haü ya tete, hodie ut semper, 
hodie ut in zternum. (The concluding formula 
of several inscriptions. ) 

13a.ne (sign of negation), sep (Copt. hä u sop an), 
never. 

[14. tem, never, not. 

15. em, not. 

16. bu, not. 

17. am, not. All these are mentioned in the section 

about the negative. 


III. Adverbs denoting Manner. 


1. ur, great; placed before the adjective has the force 
of very. 

2. akar, er akar, placed after has the same force. 

3. ma, like as (simp. prep. 9). 

4. ma enti, precisely as, de la méme maniere que 
(relative reduplication). 

5. ma ma (written with the sign of reduplication), i 
like manner. 

6. em ut. ut, with the same signification (Copt. enouet, 
nouot). 
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[7. her enti, because, for. 

8. ter enti, therefore. 

9. makht, after. 

10. em bu ua, at one place, together. 

11. er enti, as to, inasmuch as, est quod. 
12. ki gu, alias, otherwise. 

13. kher, for, because. 

14. nem, again. 

15. ma nu, as, like, as aforesaid. 

16. er hru, besides, moreover. 


17. ia, yes, yea. ] 
IV. Adverbs denoting Number. 


Repetition ; time, preceded by sep, or, em sep, in Coptic, 
SOP, SOp, Sap, sep, SP, Soop, sddp, after the numeral. 


I. WORDS USED FOR THE CONNEXION OF SEN- 
TENCES (CONJUNCTIVES). 


A. Connexion between the Nouns or agents of two 
sentences. r 


1. Relative Pronouns. 


a. pa entet (see above pron.), ke who: the follow- 
ing noun has then its suffix as in Hebrew. 
b. The relative Pronoun, but expressed by the per- 
sonal pronoun as in Hebrew. 
[c. nim, who, what. ] 


2. Relative Particles. 
entet, 27d quod, to express the object in the sen- 
tence, comp. örı (6,74). The final tin this word 
seems to be the sign of the feminine gender, 
which, as in Hebrew, appears also to denote the 
neuter. 
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B. Connexion between the Verbs or actions of two 


sentences. 


I. Connexion, conjunction, is very often not expressed 


at all (asyndeton ). 


1. ha, Copt. ho, and, also. Salvolini (Rosetta In- 
scription, p. 99) compares ha, the member, 
in the sense of ipse (like persona, Coptic, ho). 

2. her, the same; comp. Copt. hi. 

3. ker, the same. 

4. ki, the same, Copt. ke. 

II. Consequence. 

1 


. kar, Copt. "ke, "ke, “je, consequently, verily : comp. 


ke, other. 


.hra enti (facies ejus quod), because, for: 


comp. dor, parceque. 


. ka enti (sub eo quod), therefore. 


Disjunctive. 


. ki (in the hieratic texts), either, or. 

. Tupu, emrupu, or, either, nor, than. 

. Interrogative. 

. tennu, where? whence? how great? how much? 
. ma, then? 

3. 


ter, then? 


K. INTERJECTIONS. 
a, ha, hu, hi, o! ah! ha! 
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SECTION V. 
THE WRITING OF THE EGYPTIANS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


THE invention and development of the art of writing 
is the second great historical fact of the primeval period 
in the department of language, and the third and last 
in the general course of early history. Although more 
recent than language or religion—the previous existence 
of both of which it implies—writing is yet unquestion- 
ably an inheritance transmitted to the Egyptians from 
their remote patriarchal ages; for on the monuments 
of the 4th Dynasty, 1. e. of the beginning of the 5th cen- 
tury of the empire, we find the same system already 
matured and perfected, which we meet with on the 
monuments of Tuthmoses and Psammetici. Even the 
names of the Kings of the 3rd Dynasty, of the 3rd 
and 4th century of the empire, exhibit the same system, 
and it is in this Dynasty that the only mention occurs, 
in the fragments of Manetho, of any improvement in 
the character. No one, however, acquainted with the 
artificial and complicated nature of that system, and 
who reflects on the tenacity with which the Egyptians 
adhered to their institutions, will believe for one 
moment that, in the first two or three centuries of the 
empire, they employed an essentially different style of 
writing. But this system of writing must likewise have 
had a history and a development—and indeed an Egyp- 
tian one—it must have been brought to perfection in 
that same valley of the Nile, by the same race of men, 
in the course of earlier centuries, in the same form as 
those primeval monuments now exhibit it to us. 

There is, however, another fact, and one of the 
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highest importance, to corroborate this argument. We 
may venture to assume that the hieratic character is 
nothing but the earliest contraction of the monumental, 
1. e. the hieroglyphical, invented for the use of the 
papyri and of common life. Its high antiquity is un- 
doubted. It is found on certain fragments of linen, 
which appear to be part of the external linen wrapper 
of the body of King Nantef, portions of which still ad- 
here to the gum or varnish lining of the wooden sarco- 
phagus of this King in the British Museum. Some of 
these fragments having been detached, well formed hie- 
ratic characters, apparently part of the ritual, were 
discovered upon them. Nantef is the head of the 11th 
_ Dynasty. The inner part of the sarcophagus of Men- 
tuhept (the fourth King of that Dynasty), copied by 
Wilkinson, was also covered with a hieratic ritual. 
Prisse?!? has published the names of three Kings of the 
8rd Dynasty (An, Ases, Senefru), found in a papyrus. 
Here we want the proof of its being a contemporaneous 
monument. But certainly the hieroglyphics hastily 
sketched on the stone-marks of the Pyramids of the 
4th Dynasty contain the principle of the hieratic 
character. 

There seems therefore to be no reasonable doubt of 
the fact, that the empire of Menes, with which our 
chronological history begins, possessed writing in a 
state essentially as perfect as it did language and 
mythology. If then we exhibit this system in the 
form in which it appears on the earliest extant monu- 
ments of the Old Empire, we may venture to assert 
that we have thereby brought into notice what is 
essentially one of the great records of the ante-historical 
time, and have added our mite to its elucidation, 
Throughout our remarks, therefore, this primitive epoch 
must be kept especially in view. The discoverers of 
the Egyptian character could not do otherwise than 


212 Revue archéol. t. ii. p. 13. 
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commence their researches at the other end, by de- 
ciphering the Greek and Roman names, through the 
hieroglyphic and demotic signs. But this retrograde 
method is at an end, now that the alphabet is dis- 
covered, and any attempt to follow it up must hence- 
forth be held wholly inadmissible, as an anachronism 
in science. While many still seem persuaded that 
the latest Roman names must remain the only certain 
groundwork for further researches, the monuments 
already interpreted prove that these names bear on 
their own face evidence not only of misapprehension 
but of wilful alteration and corruption, such as would 
have created universal horror among the hierogram- 
matists of the old Pharaohs. The case is certainly 
different where Coptic philology is concerned. It is 
precisely from the latest monuments that light is to 
be expected on the gradual formation of the modern 
Egyptian, as Schwartze’s profound work demon- 
strates. 

But in the study of the ancient language, the oppo- 
site course alone can from henceforth be considered 
the correct one. It is also the only historical course: 
an historical exposition must set out from the begin- 
ning. The restoration of the chronology, the foun- 
dation of which has been laid above, and the more 
detailed evidence of which will be supplied in the 
following books, places us even, if we be not greatly 
mistaken, in a position to establish generally the true 
import of the hieroglyphic texts, with much greater 
certainty than it would have been possible to do by 
reversing the order here preferred. The writing of 
the Old Empire, strange as it may sound to many, 
is better authenticated than that of the times of the 
Ptolemies and Romans. 

We look, however, the more confidently for success 
in our efforts, by adhering to the method indicated 
in our preliminary remarks, which teaches us how to 
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discover in the fact itself the mode, and, where possible, 
the law of its production. 

The question we propose to solve by pursuing this 
method is, whether the different elements of the Egyp- 
tian system of writing are of contemporary origin? 
and, if this be answered in the negative, which are 
the more ancient? 

But before answering these and similar questions, 
we must endeavour to trace the origin and progress 
of modern hieroglyphical discovery, as in itself one of 
the most remarkable phenomena in the intellectual 
history of our species. 


A. 


HISTORY OF MODERN HIEROGLYPHICAL DISCOVERY.—ILLUS- 
TRATIONS OF THE TEXT OF CLEMENS OF ALEXANDRIA. 


I. THE DISCOVERY OF THE ROSETTA TABLET.—THE GREAT FRENCH 
WORK ON EGYPT. 


In August, 1799, a French officer of artillery, by name 
Bouchart, while engaged with certain works on the 
redoubt of St. Julian, at Rosetta (Reschid), discovered 
the fragment of an oblong square slab of black syenitic 
basalt. It bore a triple inscription: the upper one of 
the three was in hieroglyphics, the lower in Greek, 
while that in the centre was in a character which the 
Greek text itself describes as the enchorial or popular. 
The Greek text showed that the tablet contained a 
recognition of the highest honours of the Pharaohs in 
the person of Ptolemy Epiphanes, by the priesthood 
assembled at Memphis. The value of the monument 
was at once perceived, and after having been copied, it 
was set apart and packed up. The victory of the 
English at Alexandria, and the surrender of the city, 
placed it in the hands of one of the most distinguished 
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and zealous scholars of the day—Mr. William R. Hamil- 
ton, author of the “ A’gyptiaca,” then with the British 
army as Commissioner of the government. The trea- 
sure was despatched to England, and thus, by a fatality 
no less singular than striking, deposited in the British 
Museum instead of the Louvre. This seemingly insig- 
nificant stone shares with the great and splendid work, 
“La Description de Egypte,” the honour of being the 
only result of vital importance to universal history, 
accruing from a vast expedition, a brilliant conquest, 
and a bloody combat for the possession of Egypt. That 
grand conception, the early forecast of a young hero 
—the colonisation of Egypt by Europeans, which 
Leibnitz had proposed to Louis XIV., and Bossuet, as 
a passage in his Universal History proves, urgently re- 
commended—had wholly failed, and seemed destined 
to disappear from the page of history, like a stroke 
upon the waters, without leaving a trace behind it. 
After a bloody and fruitlessly protracted struggle, 
upon which millions of treasure, and unnumbered 
hecatombs of human life were sacrificed, the cradle of 
civilisation, the land of monuments, was again uncon- 
ditionally surrendered to the dominion of barbarians. 
From the state of the contending parties any reser- 
vation in favour of their Christian fellow-worshippers 
could hardly be expected. Science, however, was 
honoured in England and in France, and even in the 
army of Napoleon was worthily, nay brilliantly, repre- 
sented; yet it is an undeniable fact that, since that 
conquest, a greater number of monuments have been 
destroyed than in the previous centuries of Moslem rule. 
Under these circumstances, then, we may consider 
that splendid work on Egypt as a sort of sin-offering 
for all the blood which had been.so vainly shed on her 
soil. The men of science in the suite of the conqueror, 
during his possession of the country, were actively 
employed, and that work, the foundation of which 
VOL I. Y 
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was then in reality laid, will remain to all times 
a crown of never-failing laurel both for him and the 
French nation. In spite of its long delayed publica- 
tion, and the tardy completion even of the earlier 
portion of the Antiquities (1809—1818) 7°, the monu- 
ments it contained, and the learned commentaries by 
which they were accompanied, were what once more 
aroused the general attention of the European public to 
Egyptian research, which had been previously all but 
abandoned. This collection comprised not only the 
most important monuments of Egypt, but also the 
great funereal papyrus, and other Egyptian records of 
the highest value, and in a singularly correct form, 
considering the then existing state of our knowledge of 
either the signs or characters. But the riddle of the 
Sphinx still remained unsolved. The monuments were 
still so mute to the French Egyptologers, that they 
often classed those of the lowest period as the most 
ancient, the earliest as the latest—respectively. Their 
hieroglyphical studies, in spite of a methodical arrange- 
ment of the characters, barely reached the point to 
which Zoega had arrived in the preceding century; and 
now that the papyri were authentically before the 
world, all hope of their decipherment appeared to have 
vanished. It was not that work, therefore, but the 
Rosetta stone, which in reality unloosed the tongue of 
both monuments and records, and rendered them ac- 
cessible to historical investigation. This stone was the 
mighty lever by means of which not only the treasures 
of that work were to be made available for art and 
history, but which, by the light it shed on the mys- 
teries of the Egyptian language and writing, was to 
enable science to penetrate through the darkness of 


213 The details are as follow :—Antiquités, 1809—1818. Etat 
Moderne, 1809—1822. Histoire Naturelle, 1809—1826. Carte To- 
pographique, 1828. New edition, 1828—1831, in 12 vols., contain- 
ing the plates, with 24 vols. 8vo. of text. 
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thousands of years, extend the limits of history, and 
even open up a possibility of unfolding the primeval 
secrets of the human race. Let this then be a lesson, 
never to despair of the result of any grand conception, 
of the success of any noble undertaking; but, above all, 
never to contemn or overlook even the mcst seemingly 
trivial and unpromising object within the range of 
primitive monumental history. 


I. THE FIRST STEP.— THE ROYAL NAMES, AND THE ENCHORIAL 
ALPHABET. —SYLVESTRE DE SACY, AKERBLAD. 


Tue history of Egyptian hieroglyphical discovery has 
led to many disputes and much bitterness, which has 
afforded the intellectual conceit of the day a convenient 
eloak for its own inactivity, and the educated world an 
excuse for its ownignorance. History must consign to 
oblivion whatever is merely accidental or personal, 
however indispensable the knowledge of it may be to the 
historian himself. The real history of a great discovery, 
however, is scarcely less instructive than the discovery 
itself—and for this reason, because the discovery de- 
pends essentially upon the method which the penetra- 
ting genius of the discoverer selects in fond anticipation 
of his object. The grand point in every discovery is the 
mental determination to undertake the solution of a 
problem from a correct survey of the nature and laws 
of the object to be investigated. The proposal of such 
a question is often equivalent to its answer, and yet no 
one ever succeeded in discovering that answer by pur- 
suing the beaten path. | 

Zoega the Dane, in his very learned book on the 
obelisks, had, immediately previous to the Egyptian 
expedition (1798), undertaken an analysis of the Egyp- 
tian language and writing from a twofold point of view: 
as illustrated on the one hand by the tradition of the 
Greeks—on the other by the Coptic dialect — and 

x 2 
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with some success in each case. His Coptic researches 
afterwards brought to light, for the first time in 1810, 
a rich collection of Egyptian MSS. of the first cen- 
turies of Christianity. He was the first who, in the 
work above cited, completely established the distinction 
between the hieroplyphics and the purely symbolical 
representations, engraven like them, and so frequently 
confounded with them. He perceived likewise that 
their number was limited, and even defined it with 
great exactitude. He confidently maintained that they 
contained signs of articulate sounds, in spite of the 
determined prejudice existing in favour of their ex- 
clusively symbolical and mythical import, and for these 
he invented the name of phonetic signs.”'* Barthelemy 
had already suspected that the numerous Rings on the 
monuments contained the names of Kings. Zoega con- 
sidered this a very plausible conjecture. Who would - 
not have supposed that starting with such lucid views, 
either he himself or his successors, the editors of the 
French work (who, however, seem not to have known of 
his existence), must have discovered the truth on which 
they pressed so closely ? 

As engraved copies of the Rosetta stone became 
common in Europe—for which object the English 
scholars had provided without delay—its decipherment 
appeared to philologers a problem capable of being 
solved. Heyne and Porson, by restoring and interpret- 
ing the Greek inscription, facilitated the task. Strange 
to say, those who first directed their attention to the 
two Egyptian texts started upon the utterly groundless 
assumption, repudiated by Zoega, that the sacred or 
hieroglyphic character was purely symbolic. To this 
assumption they superadded another equally baseless — 
of the purely alphabetical nature of the enchorial text. 
The consequence was, that all immediately concluded 


214 De Obeliscis, p. 439. Comp. p. 454. and 522. seqq. 
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the language in both inscriptions to be the same, but 
written in two different ways. This was the third 
error. Hence many of them adopted the equally 
arbitrary notion of an identity between the enchorial 
character of the monuments and the hieratic, as ex- 
hibited in several of the old papyri, principally those 
representing funeral processions and trials of the dead. 
This was the fourth error. 

Netting out with such conjectures, they could at best 
succeed in gaining but a very incomplete knowledge 
of the enchorial character, that, namely, appropriated 
to the popular or vulgar dialect. This dialect, as we can 
now prove, was the Coptic, as yet free from admixture 
of Greek words, and is found in documents of the time 
of the Psammetici. It is distinguished from the sacred 
language not only in the individual words, but also in 
many forms of declension. The sacred language, on 
the other hand, is the language of science, and of litera- 
ture. As being the language of the monuments, it is 
the only record of contemporary history, as well as the 
only witness of the primeval, historically undefined 
existence of the nation. Nothing, therefore, of real 
historical importance could be elicited by pursuing such 
& course. 

All hopes of success, however, either in deciphering 
enchorial inscriptions, or in the interpretation of the 
language in which they were written, necessarily de- 
pended upon the method of investigation. And here two 
courses presented themselves. The simple or prelimi- 
nary course would be that usually resorted to in the 
interpretation of secret writing. The first object in 
such cases is to ascertain the number of the signs, the 
next to distinguish recurring groups, the third and last 
to explain them by the language they are supposed to 
embody, according to the assumed or ascertained sense 
of the inscription. But the sense was here in sub- 
stance at least ascertained. The presumption that the 
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language was the Coptic or some kindred dialect of the 
Egyptian, was too natural not to be at once adopted 
and followed up by all competent inquirers. The other 
is the strictly philological method, that of investigating 
the value of the individual signs, and by means of 
them restoring the words and grammatical forms. It 
was the first of these two paths which was pursued 
by the successful decipherer of the inscriptions of the 
Sassanide, we mean Sylvestre de Sacy, that great 
man who brought Arabic philology, neglected since 
the time of Reiske, to its true historical position, 
and whose name we cannot mention without, in com- 
mon with many of our countrymen, offering our tribute 
of veneration and gratitude to his memory, both as 
an instructor and as a man. This great scholar saw 
clearly that the only certain basis of interpretation 
must be to identify the proper names which occur, and 
for the most part several times, in the inscription. In 
the year 1802, in a letter to Chaptal, the Minister of 
the Republic, himself a distinguished cultivator both of 
philological and historical science, he pointed out the 
three groups which contain the names of Ptolemy, 
Berenice, and Alexander. 

The acute Swedish philologer, Akerblad, succeeded, 
however, in advancing considerably further. His letter 
addressed to De Sacy in the course of the same year 
shows that those groups are capable of being de- 
composed into letters. By means of them and thirteen 
other groups, among which are the Coptic words Chems, 
Egypt, Phuro, the King, Nierphéuz, the Temples, Ueb, 
Priests, he formed an alphabet for almost all the 
letters of the enchorial character. He did not agree 
with De Sacy in considering this character as the 
demotic of Herodotus, but supposed it to be the same 
as the hieratic. Here then the first great step was 
made, ingeniously and successfully, towards deciphering 
the demotic alphabet; and although some of his con- 
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clusions were erroneous, and others incomplete, still his 
method was strictly critical. But little further progress, 
however, could, under the circumstances, be expected 
from any such course; for Akerblad had as little idea 
of the existence of symbolic signs in the enchorial, as he 
had of phonetic signs in the hieroglyphic character. 

To an Englishman belongs the immortal honour of 
both those discoveries, which he also followed out with 
equal acuteness and perseverance, and to a certain 
extent demonstrated. This was the second great step 
towards deciphering the hieroglyphics. 


JH. FURTHER RESEARCHES INTO THE ENCHORIAL CHARACTER.—DIS- 
COVERY OF PHONETIC HIEROGLYPHICS.—THOMAS YOUNG. 


THomas Young, a learned physician, who had already 
obtained a durable celebrity by his discoveries in 
mathematical and physical science, had also been led, 
especially after the year 1813, by the publication of the 
Mithridates of Adelung and Vater, of which he wrote 
an able review ?!5, to direct his attention to the great 
Egyptian problem of the day. His acute mind was 
not contented with studying the enchorial inscription. 
He contemplated also the deciphering of the hiero- 
glyphic character, and applied to both texts a method, 
in which, and in his mode of following it out, we 
recognise rather the sagacity of the experienced mathe- 
matician, than the native genius of the philologer. He 
endeavoured to divide the two Egyptian texts into 
groups, upon the basis of the Greek inscription. He 
prepared himself for this task by acquiring a knowledge 
of the Coptic tongue, and adopted Akerblad’s alphabet 
in his analysis of the enchorial text. He differed, 
however, in one important point from that critic, 
inasmuch as he assumed that this character contained 
symbolic as well as alphabetic signs. He endeavoured 
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to subdivide the hieroglyphic text into paragraphs by 
comparing its recurring groups of characters with 
the words or sentences repeated in the Greek text, 
and with the enchorial signs to which they were sup- 
posed to correspond. So rapid was the progress of his 
researches, that, as early as November 1814, he was 
enabled to offer “A conjectural Translation of the 
Egyptian Inscription of the Rosetta Stone.” 746 It ap- 
peared in 1816 without his name, together with two 
letters to De Sacy, dated August and October 1814. 
In these he states that he possessed, indeed, a previous 
superficial knowledge of Akerblad’s alphabet, but had 
succeeded in deciphering the tablet by a totally different 
plan, namely (as he says), without concerning himself 
about the value of the characters of which the particular 
groups consist. That it was true also that he agreed 
with Akerblad in regard to sixteen characters, but 
had found them out in his own way — that the 
inscription likewise contained symbolic signs, and about 
100 different characters. The results of the researches 
hitherto made are summed up in his second letter to 
De Sacy, as follows: nineteen letters of Akerblad’s, 
twelve of his own, to which is added a star as the sign 
of the end of a proper name forming the thirteenth. 
He then gives fifty groups of words, the first three of 
which are those indicated by De Sacy, and analysed 
by Akerblad—then follow the sixteen words which the 
Swedish scholar discovered and in part analysed: the 
rest are his own. To these he adds 150 more groups, 
- for which he found the corresponding words in the 
Greek inscription, and in some cases pointed out the 


216 Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries—as an Appendix 
by a learned friend to a communication of Boughton of the 19th 
May 1814. Young’s share of it (i.e. nearly the whole) was published 
(but still anonymously) in the Cambridge Mus. Crit., No. VI., which 
appeared in May 1816. From this article we learn the date of the 
translation itself. 
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Coptic word. The interpretation of these groups of 
words is, in part, completely wrong, and in no instance 
supported by philological analysis. 

In the correspondence carried on in the course of the 
following year (1815), with both De Sacy and Akerblad, 
(the latter of whom had continued at Rome the re- 
searches commenced at Paris, but without extending 
the range of his discoveries*!”), Young, undoubtedly, 
displayed the greatest acuteness, combined with admi- 
rable perseverance, in increasing the materials for inves- 
tigation: he had not, however, succeeded in effecting 
any essential improvement in his method. His hap- 
piest suggestion was the following. He found that the 
European collections contained a number of papyri, 
which, from the identity of the figurative representa- 
tions at the head of the individual sections, are obvi- 
ously portions of one and the same Book of the Dead. 
The great French work on Egypt offered him the most 
complete MS. hitherto known of this kind. Now this, 
like other MSS. of the same book, is written in hiero- 
glyphics, whereas the others are executed in a character 
which at first sight appears the same as that of the 
centre inscription of the Rosetta stone, and has, in 
reality, some signs in common with it. The collation 
of these records was certainly a most fortunate idea, 
although his mode of following it out, being itself 
erroneous, necessarily led Young into great errors, and 
could in no case tend to the accomplishment of his 
object. His next step, however, was quite in a right 
direction—the assumption that the character on the 
stone, and the one in the hieratic papyri, exhibit traces 
of their derivation from the hieroglyphics, by the 
gradual formation of a running hand. But from this 
point onwards he went completely astray. These two 
hypotheses, with the previous one, of the existence 
of symbolic signs in both the hieroglyphic and the 
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cursive character, became the groundwork of two falla- 
cious inferences. The first was, that the hieratic 
character of the papyri, and the enchorial of the stone, 
are the same, but with this difference, that the second 
exhibits a still greater corruption in the sign.?!® He 
endeavoured, indeed, with great ingenuity and partial 
success, to translate back the passages of the hieratic 
papyri and enchorial inscriptions into the hieroglyphic 
forms from whence they derived. But as regards 
the clue which the comparison of the hieroglyphical 
and hieratic MSS. in some degree furnishes to the 
decipherment of the former character, so completely 
had he lost it, that he goes the length of asserting that 
“not one single group in those hieroglyphical papyri 
can be recognised on the stone.”?!° In 18167°, he even 
went so far as to deny the existence of an alphabetic 
element in either the hieroglyphic or the hieratic cha- 
racter. Yet he still held the hieratic to be not only 
the written character of the same language, but also 
essentially the same mode of writing it. So little in 
fact was he able to turn to account his theory of a 
connection between the hieroglyphic and the cursive 
character, considered as a gradual corruption of the 
hieroglyphic signs, that he expressly declared in 1816, 
“that nothing more could be discovered in this cursive 


218 Letter to Sylvestre de Sacy, August 3, 1815. He calls the 
hieratic papyri imitations of hieroglyphics, adopted as monograms or 
verbal characters mixed with the letters of the alphabet. .. “ The 
only remaining hope appears to be, that we may be able to interpret 
the Old Egyptian MSS. in general by means of the hieroglyphics.” 

219 “Tt is remarkable that not a single group has been observed 
(viz. in the hieroglyphic MSS. of the Book of the Dead) that affords 
a word distinguishable upon the Rosetta stone.” 

320 Letter to the Archduke John of Austria in the Mus. Crit., No. 
VII. (Dec. 1821). By comparing the hieroglyphic MS. of the 
great Egyptian work with others “in the running hand,” it is esta- 
blished “ that the characters agreed throughout with each other in 
such a manner as completely to put an end to the idea of the alpha- 
betical nature of any of them.” 
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character than a sort of syllabic writing for proper 
names.””!_ So firmly were these views impressed on 
his mind, that his closer and more philological limitation 
and definition of them, in his treatise of 1819 on the 
language and writing of the Egyptians?“, which, how- 
ever, formed an epoch in the inquiry, led him in many 
points still further from the truth, and in no instance 
to any certain or philologically accurate result. After- 
wards, indeed, he was led clearly to perceive the differ- 
ence between the hieratic and enchorial writing, chiefly 
by a more careful collation of the demotic papyri; but 
he calls the latter a second corrupt form of the hiero- 
glyphics, the hieratic character being the first.” He 
gives no proof of this; indeed his method neither aims 
at, nor admits of, any strict philological demonstration ; 
but, besides, the assumption is incorrect. It is as 
impossible to deduce and explain the demotic from 
the hieratic character, as it is false to define it to be 
purely alphabetical, as Akerblad has done. 

There was, however, one very happy result of his 
speculations embodied in this treatise, and which, by 
the impression it made upon Champollion, led to the 
greatest discovery of the century, the alphabet of the 
Old Egyptian language and character. But it would 
be a very false view of the matter to suppose that he 
arrived at it by a scientific process, or upon any prin- 
ciple of inductive analysis. His continued comparison 
of demotic, hieratic, and hieroglyphic groups—for these 
and not their individual elements were the sole data for 


321 Tbid. “A loose imitation of the hieroglyphic characters may 
even be traced by means of the intermediate steps in the enchorial 
name of Ptolemy (on the ‘Rosetta stone) At the same time it can 
hardly be denied that something like a syllabic alphabet may be dis- 
covered in all the proper names.” 

232 Supplements to the former editions of the Encyc. Brit., vol. iv. 
Dec. 1819, 

223 Ibid. p. 54. 
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the exercise of his inventive faculties—led him, indeed, 
to the inference that the Rings on the Rosetta stone 
and other monuments contained the names of Kings, 
which, as we have seen, had already occurred to Bar- 
thelemy and Zoega. In that treatise he arranged some 
twenty of these names, and among them that of Ptolemy, 
which occurs in the hieroglyphic text of the stone. 
The name of Berenice, which is there wanting, he 
found in the copy of a hieroglyphic inscription on the 
doorway at Karnak, where the two are mentioned 
together as the “Saviour Gods.” He endeavoured to 
decipher these two names hieroglyphically, but with 
such incomplete success, that, of their thirteen signs, he 
attempted to explain but eleven, and of these eleven, 
he guessed eight more or less incorrectly. How could 
it be otherwise, when his speculations were based on no 
certain or definite value of the individual hieroglyphics? 
The element of truth contained in the discovery was 
eclipsed again by the preponderance of error. His 
sagacity in connecting the name of Ptolemy on the 
stone with the Ring at Karnak led him to the former; 
the latter was the necessary consequence of a faulty 
method. This prevented him from ever contemplating 
the possibility of a purely phonetic alphabet, although 
he suspected a “certain kind of syllabic system,” in 
itself a very obscure and uncritical expression. He 
was equally unconscious of the existence of several 
signs for one sound, the so-called homophone signs, the 
real key to the hieroglyphic characters, although the 
hieroglyphic MSS. of the Book of the Dead, which he 
collected, might have led him to infer it. 

But, lastly, his hieroglyphic alphabet, as conceived 
by him, was no alphabet for the language, but only for 
writing the proper names, and, indeed, only the foreign 
names; a supplementary expedient in short, similar, as 
he himself observed, to that in use among the Chinese, in 
aid of a system of writing devoid of phonetic elements. 
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On the publication of Champollion’s alphabet, in 
the autumn of 1822, Young made a vain attempt to 
appropriate this discovery to himself. He took his 
stand on the names of Memnon, Sesostris, and others, 
whose Rings he had traced on the monuments with 
great sagacity, but without having guessed their 
meaning even in one single instance; for in some cases 
they belong to totally different kings, and in others do 
not give the name of the king which he had conjectured. 
But, lastly, neither his own knowledge, nor hierogly- 
phical science in general, were in the slightest degree 
advanced by this sort of guessing at names as yet un- 
deciphered. Young had begun with guessing, and 
ended with identifying two important Rings out of 
about twenty; but he had actually deciphered and dis- 
covered nothing at all. The only further advantages 
resulting from his researches were confined to the 
enchorial or demotic character. Of this he edited 
several specimens, deeds of sale, and the like, and 
latterly was occupied upon a dictionary of the lan- 
guage, which appeared after his death.” Neither in 
the interpretation of these documents, nor in the dic- 
tionary itself, does he give any more satisfactory account 
than formerly either of the words explained, or his 
method of deciphering or reading them. 

The first attempt at strictly philological investigation 
in this department was Kosegarten’s interpretation, 
while Young was still living, of the names and titles of 
several of the Ptolemies, contained in a bilinguar papy- 
rus in the collection at Berlin, out of which he formed 
the beginning of an alphabet, and discovered several 
grammatical forms.””° 

Since the appearance of this, work, M. de Saulcy has 


3% Th. Young, Rudiments of an Egyptian Dictionary in the Ancient 
Enchorial Character. London, 1830. 8vo. 

325 IT, G. L. Kosegarten, Bemerkungen über den ägyptischen Text 
eines Papyrus. Greifswalde, 1824. 
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published, as I understand, a book on the demotic 
system. Hitherto less progress has been made in these 
two characters than in the hieroglyphics. It is only 
by applying to them the same method as has been em- 
ployed in the latter, that any important success can be 
anticipated. Documents in both these dialects are not 
wanting in Germany, since, through the efforts of royal 
zeal and munificence, the Berlin museum, in addition 
to its previous collection of demotic papyri, has now 
been enriched by others of no little importance in the 
hieratic character. 


IV. THE HIEROGLYPHIC ALPHABET. CHAMPOLLION LE JEUNE. 


JEAN Francois CHAMPOLLION, surnamed Le Jeune, 
as younger brother of M. Champollion-Figeac, was born 
in the neighbourhood of Grenoble in 1790, and ap- 
peared from his earliest youth to be the destined in- 
strument of forwarding Egyptian research. Fascinated 
by the charm of this land of wonders, and the renown 
of Buonaparte’s great expedition, when a youth of 
seventeen, he laid before his teachers at Grenoble, in 
September 1807, a plan of his treatise on the geo- 
graphy of ancient Egypt, with an introduction and 
map, as a specimen of the first part of a comprehensive 
work on the language, writing, and religion of the 
Egyptians. With these pages in his hand, he presented 
himself to the principal men of science at Paris, and 
after three years of research, especially under the gui- 
dance of De Sacy, he, in September 1810, commenced 
printing his introduction to the above work, which 
appeared in 1814. In it he mentions cursorily some 
corrections and completions of Akerblad’s alphabet of 
the enchorial inscriptions 2, and gives a short sketch 


336 P. 23. tdeb, priestess ; ép, tribute; mes, to beget; ennuti, god- 
like. P. 41. &-schert, daughter, where he explains the symbolic sign 
as a “standing abbreviation.” He recognised the rest of the name 
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of his own comprehensive and systematic researches into 
the Coptic. A grammar and dictionary of that lan- 
guage, which he then projected, maintained ever after- 
wards its reputation among Coptic philologers. 

These early labours of Champollion show that he 
had, following up the method of Akerblad, made consi- 
derable progress in the decipherment of the enchorial 
inscription, and nearly succeeded in discovering the 
symbolic signs which occur in it.**” It is clear that he, 
as well as his contemporaries, notwithstanding Zoega’s 
arguments, considered the hieroglyphics to be a purely 
symbolic character. A further research in the same 
direction furnished him with the fact, that the character 
of the hieratic papyri was formed from the hieroglyphic, 
as a running hand. This led him to the conclusion, 
as expressed in a paper laid before the Institute at 
Paris in 1821 7%, that the hieratic character is also 
symbolic, and not alphabetic. Champollion, no less 
than Young, was led to this more accurate view upon 
his own independent grounds, although each had infor- 
mation through De Sacy of the other’s researches, and 
although both were animated by a warm spirit of emu- 
lation. The denial of any phonetic element in the hieratic 
character was a natural conclusion from false premises, 
which Champollion shared in common with the rest; 
whereas Young was led to an approach to the truth, 


of Arsinoe after that of Kanephora, and read Téckné for Diogenes 
(Akerblad had read Tiokne). P. 103. Rem-cheme, men of Egypt, 
i. e. Egyptians, from the Sahidic kéme, Baschmuric kémi, Memphitic 
chémi, Egypt. P. 106. On the omission of the vowels in the 
Egyptian (i.e. demotic) inscription. P. 362. Mephi, Memphis. 
P. 265. Man-alek santros, place of Alexander, i.e. Alexandria. 

227 See the example quoted from p. 41. in the last note. 

228 De |’f’criture Hiératique des anciens Egyptiens, par M. Cham- 
pollion le Jeune, ancien Professeur & la Faculté des Lettres de l’Aca- 
démie de Grenoble (from which office he was removed on account of 
his political opinions). Explication des Planches, 1821. Fol. 7 
pages of text. 
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merely by an assumption foreign to his own system, and 
one from the very first inseparably clogged with error. 

This truth Champollion, in the following year, 
encouraged evidently by Young’s attempt to analyse 
those two Rings, concerning the import of which no 
doubt could exist, succeeded in actually discovering— 
but by a very different method, and one peculiar to 
himself. His immortal letter to Dacier, of September 
1822 (published in December of the same year), shows 
that he required but to shake off his prejudice as to 
the exclusively symbolic nature of the hieroglyphics, 
in order to perceive the real state of the fact. 

As there was this discrepancy in their method, we 
do not consider ourselves justified in saying that 
Champollion did but improve upon Young's discovery 
—for he had from the commencement adopted the 
opposite course and followed it up, free from the 
narrow views of Akerblad, and with more good faith 
and depth of reasoning. He had, moreover, given up 
the study of the demotic character, seeing that Young’s 
ingenious comparison of it with the papyri must in- 
troduce uncertain elements into the inquiry. Of the 
hieratic character he had then formed a clear con- 
ception, and was drawn by it to the hieroglyphics, as the 
true point from whence the inquiry should have com- 
menced. 

Having thus been led to perceive. that the hiero- 
glyphics were the true key to the enigma of Egyptian 
writing, he further discerned in the Royal Rings, so 
many of which occurred on the monuments, both in the 
European collections and the great Egyptian work, 
the certain data both for establishing an alphabet, (not 
as among the Chinese, a mere auxiliary expedient 
adapted to the spelling of foreign names, but an organic 
system of writing for the whole language)—and also 
for distinguishing its individual elements and testing 
their value when distinguished. The idea of homo- 
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phone signs among those elements, i.e. of different 
figures representing one and the same sound, combined 
with a strictly philological method of reasoning from the 
certain and positive to the doubtful or unknown, soon 
supplied him with data, which could not but result in 
the discovery of the alphabet, and the whole hiero- 
glyphic system. All these views were foreign to Young 
as well as his predecessors. 

A circumstance seemingly fortuitous, but which 
nevertheless was a necessary consequence of that zeal 
for scientific research with which the European public 
was. now animated, especially in regard to Egypt, 
combined to favour his happy idea as to the importance 
of the Royal Rings. As early as 1816, the well-known 
French traveller, Cailliaud, the discoverer of Meroe, had 
made a fac-simile of the Greek inscription upon the 
pedestal of the small obelisk of Phils, in which occur 
the names of one of the Ptolemies and his sister Cleo- 
patra. Mr. William Bankes had since that time trans- 
ported the obelisk itself to his residence in Dorsetshire, 
and circulated among his friends and the learned 
societies copies of its hieroglyphic inscription. Young 
was acquainted with this monument, as well as Cham- 
pollion, but failed to perceive its use or value. — 
Champollion, by comparing the two Rings, found the 
key, because he sought for it. He recognised the Ring 
of the Ptolemies corresponding with the one deciphered 
by Young. He assumed that the other would corre- 
spond likewise with the name of Cleopatra, and must 
consequently have the signs /, 0, p, a, t, in common with 
it. His conjecture was confirmed. By means of the 
two he obtained twelve signs. By applying these to 
the other Royal Rings of the Egyptian work, he 
discovered upon a monument at Karnak the name 
Aleksantros (Alexander), and thus obtained three new 
signs. The inscription illustrated by Young in 1819 
gave the Rings of Ptolemy and Berenice, and assisted 

VOL. I. Z 
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him in discovering the homophone signs for k and s, 
and subsequently, the db. Following out the same 
method, he was very soon in a condition to bring. out 
his Egyptian Hieroglyphic Alphabet, the extension, 
confirmation, and application of which followed three 
years afterwards in his Manual of Hieroglyphics’, 
where he frankly and candidly admits his mistake of 
the year 1821, and the merit of Young. The two 
points which in the researches of Young mainly con- 
tributed to the discovery. of the alphabet were, first, his 
adoption of, and steady adherence to, the principle, that 
all Egyptian writing originated in the hieroglyphics, 
and must therefore necessarily contain symbolic signs, 
and not only the alphabetic elements which Akerblad 
had discovered in the enchorial character ; secondly, 
his attempt to apply that principle to the names of the 
Kings. Champollion’s egg of Columbus was this. Dis- ° 
carding all other methods, he sought the key to the 
whole process of decipherment in the hieroglyphics, and 
that to the decipherment of the phonetic signs in the 
Royal Rings; and by the discovery of the homophone 
signs he prepared the way for the gradual completion 
and correction of his entire results. From that moment 
the whole hieroglyphic research lay in his hands. 
Young’s method became completely useless, but his 
researches had awakened the zeal of his countrymen 
(Salt, Essay, 1825; Wilkinson, Mat. Hier. 1828), and 
paved the road, as it were, to further discovery. 

The entire results of Champollion’s researches are 
embodied in his work on Egyptian grammar, published 
(1836—1841) several years subsequent to his own 
premature death, which took place in 1832. It assumes 
the existence of 232 signs in the Egyptian alphabet: of 
these he distinguishes 36, as being of the time of the 


329 Précis du Systeme Hiéroglyphique des anciens E’gyptiens, 
1824. 2d edition (which also contains the letter to Dacier) 1828. 
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Decline (the Greek and Roman period); 4, as belonging 
to a secret character which he supposes to date from 
the early part of the New Empire; and the same 
number as “ Initial Hieroglyphics,” i.e. such as, ac- 
cording to him, were only used—phonetically—at the 
beginning of a word. Thus he had remaining a primitive 
Egyptian alphabet of almost 200 signs. The modi- 
fication of these, as well as of the symbolic signs of 
the hieroglyphic system into the hieratic character, he 
has completely proved; the demotic being entirely set 
aside by him, as in no degree representing the ancient 
language. 


V. CHAMPOLLION’S FURTHER RESEARCHES, AND HIS SCHOOL— ROSEL- 
LINI, SALVOLINI, LEPSIUS, LEEMANS. 


Tuose who judge the researches of Champollion 
merely by the portion of them given by him to the 
public may, perhaps, see reason to reproach him, how- 
ever undeservedly, with never having distinctly ex- 
plained the groundwork on which his alphabet is based. 
Even his posthumous grammar does not supply this de- 
ficiency, otherwise than by such casual proofs as may be 
contained in the examples by which, in the course of the 
work, he illustrates his rules of language or orthography. 
We have, however, already intimated in our general 
introduction to the history of Egyptian philological 
research the two courses by which he sought and ob- 
tained this groundwork. The one consists in comparing 
the recurring forms, which are written wholly or in 
part, sometimes in alphabetic, sometimes in symbolic 
characters, and in both cases frequently with different 
signs. These signs must, therefore, have the same 
signification. The second process, by collation of the 
various extant funereal papyri, while no less certain, 
was productive of still more important results. These 
documents contain, for the most part, substantially the 

z 2 
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same text, but in a great variety of character. Thus, 
as a knowledge of the language was indispensable to 
the discovery of the character, any further progress in 
its decipherment was dependent in its turn upon an 
increase of our knowledge of the language. For it is 
only by a right understanding of the text that a simi- 
larity of signification or sound, in the various written 
groups, can be ascertained; and both require to be 
accurately distinguished. For the sense might be the 
same, and still the expression selected different. Re- 
peated comparison and confirmation can here alone 
lead to complete certainty. 

Champollion adopted the latter course, and pursued 
it steadily and with incredible success, as we ourselves 
can testify, since the year 1826, and as his own earliest 
writings authentically show. He had gradually com- 
piled an hieroglyphical dictionary, in which he care- 
fully entered every addition to his stock of words, and 
which was almost daily enlarged and improved during 
his residence in Egypt. 

Ippolito Rosellini followed in his master’s footsteps, 
and the brotherly intercourse and reciprocal communi- 
cation of their daily labours, as testified in the touching 
lament of Rosellini for the loss of his master?”, is most 
creditable to the memory of both. An early death pre- 
vented the one and the other from bringing to perfection 
and enjoying the fruit of so many laborious and success- 
ful researches, although Rosellini’s great work, as well 
as Champollion’s grammar, offer numerous proofs of 
the solidity and success of their joint method. It is, 
however, the hieroglyphical dictionary which establishes 
authentically the critical value of the individual phonetic 
and determinative signs, as interpreted in the grammar, 
offering at the same time a complete synopsis of the 

230 Tributo di Riconoscenza e d’Amore rego alla onorata Memoria 


di G. F. Champollion il Minore, da Ippolito Rosellini. Pisa, 1832. 
Quarto. 
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purely symbolic signs. It is easy to understand why 
both should have reserved the publication of their works 
to the close of their career, because every day must 
have furnished new corrections and additions to their 
stock. We have already mentioned in the foregoing 
section, that Champollion’s dictionary is now complete. 
Francesco Salvolini, the shrewd Italian philologer, 
brought up at Paris under Champollion, appeared also 
destined to make great advances in the same direction. 
He died young, however, and his memory is stained 
_ by a charge of embezzling some important papers of 
his master’s, the proof of which was established at his 
death. The merit, nevertheless, of the first portion of 
his researches into the hieroglyphic alphabet, and the 
hieroglyphic inscription of Rosetta (1836) must not be 
overlooked.™! His analysis of the phonetic alphabet 
contains the first public demonstration of its principles, 
and his explanation of the Rosetta stone is the first phil- 
ological interpretation of an Egyptian text. He also pro- 
duces additional evidence of the value of Champollion’s 
signs, and of nearly an hundred others added by himself, 
which he found on various monuments and the papyri. 
His researches, however, it is to be regretted, are too 
often deficient in critical caution, or sound philological 
judgment. Instead of attempting to explain the enigma 
of a pure alphabet of 200 signs, with only 15 sounds, 
he increases the difficulty not only by swelling the 
above number to nearly 300, but by starting a principle 
which, if well founded, would put an end to all clear or 
specific research in this department. Champollion had 


231 Analyse grammaticale raisonée de différens textes E’gyptiens, 
vol. i. Texte hiéroglyphique et démotique de la pierre de Rosette 
avec un volume de planches par Frangois Salvolini. Paris, 1836. 
4to. He had previously published two letters on the notation of 
dates: Premiére, seconde Lettre sur Ja notation des dates. Paris, 
1834. Inthe year 1835 he published the Campagne de Rhamsés-le- 
Grand _(Sesostris) from the Papyrus Sallier. 
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asserted, although without proof, that the figures 
. selected as alphabetical signs were those of objects, the 
names of which commenced with the sound to be indi- 
cated. In the case of many of these signs, as (ayem) 
the eagle for a, (ro) the mouth for r, this was easily de- 
monstrable from the Coptic, or the hieroglyphic language 
itself. It was reasonable then to adopt it as a funda- 
mental principle, and the more so, that in the Semitic, 
Runic, and Irish alphabets, the names of the letters ap- 
pear to indicate a similar connexion between the image 
of the object indicated by those names, and the form of 
that letter to which they are respectively allotted. But 
Salvolini has a second axiom, which he words nearly in 
the following terms—“ Every hieroglyphic may indi- 
cate, in the first place, the sound with which the object 
represented by it begins—and secondly, also the initial 
sound of a word, the object of which it is the symbol. 
Thus, the vulture may not onty designate n, because the 
Egyptian word for this bird (nurheü) begins with n, 
but m also; for the vulture is the sign of maternity, and 
mother iscalled mu, mut.” Salvolini terms this a happy 
flexibility of the hieroglyphic system. Certainly the 
idea of mother is expressed symbolically by a vulture: 
but if this were sufficient to establish the phonetic use of 
the sign for m, as well as for n, we should be involved in 
a most fatal confusion, and all the absurdities of a caba- 
listic character. Besides, there is no one proof adducible 
of this assertion; and as regards the example in question, 
the vulture in old Egyptian is not phonetic at all, but 
only indicates mu-t, which is both vulture and mother. 
It became phonetic and alphabetic as a sign for m merely 
in the latter epochs. 

In the year 1834, Richard Lepsius, a young German 
philologer, gifted with a genius for the study of the monu- 
ments not inferior to that of Rosellini, and with much 
more natural acuteness and critical tact—furnished, 
besides, with that comprehensive knowledge of language 
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peculiar to the German school, commenced, although 
not himself a pupil of Champollion, following out, from 
his own independent resources, the path opened up by 
‚that great master. He had already in the same year 
announced his vocation to the higher branches of lin- 
guistic science, and his acquaintance with classical, 
Indian and Germanic philology, by a treatise, received 
in Germany and France with great approbation, upon 
written character, as a means of investigating language. 
Thus prepared, he began in that year to turn his atten- 
tion to hieroglyphics. By a happy fatality, and one 
which doubly redounds to the honour of German science 
in this department, it was the Royal Academy of Science 
at Berlin which furnished the young scholar with the 
means of dedicating himself to those pursuits; that in- 
stitution which Leibnitz founded in the country of La 
Croze, Jablonski, and Vignolles, with especial reference 
to the study of language, as a means of restoring the gene- 
alogyof mankind. Not longafterwards Lepsius succeeded 
in effecting a brilliant discovery at Paris. He perceived 
that by far the greater part of the characters in Cham- 
pollion’s alphabet was not purely phonetic, i.e. not 
capable of universal application. Rejecting such as are 
either only used phonetically in certain words, or for 
peculiar combinations of sounds (of which he discovered 
eleven), he had remaining 34 purely alphabetic signs, 
which he identified as corresponding with the 15 Old 
Egyptian letters. By this means the hieroglyphic 
alphabet was not only corrected, but illustrated. <A 
pure alphabet of 200 signs was difficult to comprehend. 
The existence of two signs on an average for each sound 
explains itself by the necessity, which the monumental 
nature of their writing, and their own symmetrical turn 
of mind imposed on the Egyptians, of employing some- 
times a horizontal, sometimes a perpendicular sign, 
sometimes a long, sometimes a broad figure, in order to 
give an artistic shape and finish to each group of words. 
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Lepsius at the same time still further extended the prin- 
ciple introduced by Champollion, by separating all the 
signs which first occur with phonetic power in the time 
of the Ptolemies and Romans, from the old signs. 

This closes the history of hieroglyphic discovery: for 
in the alphabet published by Leemans, in his valuable 
work on the Egyptian monuments of the Leyden 
museum, owing to the absence of all illustrative evidence, 
we are the less able to judge what amount of progress 
may have been made by the learned author. We 
are, however, very doubtful whether such evidence can 
be adduced. | 

[Since the above was written, in addition to the prin- 
ciples there laid down as discovered, two other princi- 
ples have been discovered and laid down. One principle, 
propounded by Dr. Hincks, is the fact of all the so- 
called letters of the alphabet having an inherent vowel 
understood when not expressed, and written after the con- 
sonant in the hieratic in order to distinguish the signs. 
The other is the presence of signs determinative of the 
sound and not of the sense or meaning of the preceding 
phonetic signs laid down by Birch. These two complete 
the principles of the formation of the language. The 
rectification of the alphabet, the improvement of the 
knowledge of the grammar, and the hermeneutical part 
in general, both of the inscriptions and the hieratic texts, 
has been vigorously prosecuted by Chabas, De Rougé, 
and Deveria, in France; Birch, Goodwin, and Heath, in 
England; Brugsch and Lepsius in Germany. ] 


Vil. THE TEXT OF CLEMENS OF ALEXANDRIA. 


Tag principle of hieroglyphic writing had barely been 
discovered, when its opponents threw themselves under 
the protection of the ancients. One party endeavoured 
to prove that what was actually demonstrated was im- 
possible, because ancient (and indeed modern) writers 
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had asserted the reverse. Others looked for comfort in the 
fact of the ancients having spoken clearly enough of an 
hieroglyphic alphabet, and of Clemens having expounded 
with great minuteness the whole system in the same 
passage from which they, or persons like them, had re- 
peatedly proved the contrary. This is indeed quite in 
keeping with human nature. No sooner was America 
discovered than the enemies of Columbus found facts 
enough tending to disprove the existence of such a coun- 
try, and a few years after Hervey discovered the circula- 
tion of the blood, one of those English physicians, who 
had denied that discovery and attacked it with great ve- 
hemence, showed that the thing had been clearly alluded 
to in averse in Proverbs. In our case, the fact discovered 
was certainly both known to and testified by the ancients. 
Pliny, in a passage (given in the Appendix of Authorities, 
C. II. 1.) upon the Obelisks, drily, but distinctly asserts 
it—“ They are dedicated to the Sun-God; that their in- 
scriptions declare; for the signs engraven on them are 
Egyptian letters.” The passage of Clemens, to which 
we could allude but cursorily in treating of the sacred 
books, has since the late discoveries received very dif- 
ferent interpretations. Letronne, Goulianof, and Lepsius 
have been the most successful in their efforts to illus- 
trate its obscurities; the latter especially, by his correct 
explanation of the celebrated expression, “the first ele- 
mgnts,” which no one before understood. By this 
phrase the Greek writers simply and plainly meant 
letters, in contradistinction to syllables, a word signify- 
ing originally a combination (of letters). All pre- 
vious interpretations, however, leave one part of the 
passage wholly unexplained, namely, that which treats 
of the so-called Anaglyphic stgns. According to Letronne 
and Champollion””, these signs form an altogether dis- 


232 Précis du Systéme Hier. 2d edition, ii. 378. seqq. Compare 
with Sylvestre de Sacy, Journal des Savans, Mars, 1825. Lepsius, 
Lettre, p. 17. seqq., and Appendix A—De Goulianof, Archéologie 
E’gyptienne, 3 vols. 1839, vol. i. p. 213. seqq. 
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tinct kind of representation by symbolic figures, and 
consequently no portion of the hieroglyphic system. 
De Sacy shows this to be impossible, without, however, 
suggesting any other interpretation, and Goulianof builds 
on it an exclusive system of secret characters, which, did 
it exist, would destroy the whole value of Champollion’s 
discovery. We have already intimated our own views 
upon this point in the first section. We hold the whole 
assumption of special anaglyphic signs to rest upon a 
philological misunderstanding. In order to establish 
these views, we shall now give, in the first place, a trans- 
lation of the passage, referring for the original text to 
our Appendix of Authorities, C. III. 1. 

“ The Egyptians teach as the first branch of education 
that kind of writing which is called epistolographic; 
secondly, the hieratic, used by the sacred scribes; and 
last of all, the hieroglyphic. This latter is divided into 
two classes, one of which is expressed directly (kyriolo- 
gically) by letters (literally, first, or simple phonetics), 
the other is symbolic. The symbolic (hieroglyphic cha- 
racter) represents the object either directly, by imitation 
(kyriologically), or by tropes—or is expressed altoge- 
ther allegorically, by means of certain enigmas. Thus, 
to indicate the sun, they make a circle; for the moon, 
a sort of crescent-shaped sign. These are examples of 
the direct (kyriological) method (of hieroglyphical 
writing). But they make use of the tropical method 
when they apply and transfer objects to something else, 
according to a certain analogy, sometimes by confound- 
ing them together, sometimes by altering them in vari- 
ous ways. Thus in writing the books which celebrate 
the praises of their kings in theological myths, they 
use the hieroglyphic charactcr. Of the third method, 
which is expressed by enigmas, let this serve as an 
instance. While they designate the other planets on 
account of their spherical motion by the bodies of ser- 
pents, they represent the sun by the figure of a beetle 
(Scarabzus. )” 
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We agree with Letronne”® that the epistolographic 
. character, which was taught the first, and which is used 
on the Rosetta stone, as being that of the country 
(enchorial), is the same called by Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus the demotic. Champollion’s last work, indeed, 
recognises the latter to be the character of the vulgar 
language. This, as we have seen, was the name by 
which the idiom used in writings upon private and 
domestic affairs was designated, as distinct from the 
language of the sacred writings. It is this same lan- 
guage which afterwards, from the period of the Christian 
era, when it began to be written with an alphabet com- 
posed for the most part of Greek characters, was called 
Coptic. In the epistolographic character we find com- 
mercial letters and all the transactions of mercantile 
life exclusively written, and we have monuments in 
this character as far back as the time of the Psammetici. 

After the enchorial writing, the students, as they 
advanced, next learned the hieratic character. This, 
like the other, was formed by transmuting the hiero- 
glyphics into a running hand, and consisted of a mixture 
of phonetic and symbolic signs. The latter, however, 
occur more frequently in it than in the enchorial. 
They were both written in horizontal lines from right 
to left. It is an error, which Champollion admitted 
late in his career, and particularly in his posthumous 
work, to take the enchorial character to be a running 
form of the hieratic. They were both, on the contrary, 
derived from the hieroglyphic, quite independently of 
each other; a fact, the explanation of which may perhaps 
be found in what we have already said respecting 


233 Lepsius’ arguments against this are very ingeniously stated in 
the Appendix A to his Letter. He understands the contrast in the ex- 
pressions of the Greek writers between the sacred and popular signs 
to mean, that by the former, the hieroglyphics, by the latter, non- 
hieroglyphics (comprehending both the hieratic and enchorial) are 
intended. Meyer has also sided with Letronne, 
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the fundamental difference between the Theban and 
Memphite dialects. From the former, as appears to 
us, sprung the sacred language—from the latter, the 
common dialect of the country. The main difference 
between the two characters consists, in the living 
language being written in the former, which served for 
all purposes of ordinary life; while the latter was 
limited to ‘matters connected with religion and religious 
knowledge, under the immediate superintendence of the 
priests, whose property its name indicates it to be. 
Whoever learned the hieratic, must have learned the 
sacred language, and consequently have commenced 
his education as.a priest. It could never therefore 
hold anything but the second place in the educational 
system of the Egyptians. 

But the sacred language might also have been written 
in the hieroglyphics of the monuments, by reducing the 
engraved or painted signs to mere linear characters. 
For the Book of the Dead, published by Lepsius, 
clearly proves that the Sacred Books, or at least a 
portion of them, were very commonly written in such 
linear hieroglyphics. The name hieroglyphic denotes 
sacred engraved signs. Herodotus in fact mentions 
them in these very words (II. 166.); and though he 
says in another passage (II. 124.) that on the stone 
mole of Cheops “animals were engraved,” he may 
have meant by that hieroglyphic inscriptions, as well 
as purely pictorial representations. The science of 
hieroglyphics, therefore, as taught in the Egyptian 
schools, consisted in learning to read and write those 
hieroglyphic characters of the Sacred Books which were 
borrowed from the monuments, in the same manner as 
the pupil had been taught to read and write the 
enchorial and hieratic. Consequently, when Clemens 
talks of hieroglyphics, we must certainly understand 
him to include in them the hieroglyphics of the monu- 
ments; but the immediate practical object was to 
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understand the Sacred Books, written in linear hiero- 
glyphics, and to acquire a facility of writing the 
characters themselves. 

The first division, therefore, of the hieroglyphics, is 
that into phonetic and pictorial characters. The former 
Clemens calls simply letters. He says nothing further 
concerning them, as they were well known, and similar 
to those of other nations, although they form a very 
important element in the whole hieroglyphic system. 
He passes on at once from them to the second kind, 
the pictorial, which represents objects in contradis- 
tinction to sounds. Clemens calls it on that account 
the symbolic, because it gives the sound, which in his 
view is the real aim of writing, but in an indirect 
manner through the medium of objects. He divides 
it into three parts. For in the first place, the object 
itself may, as we now have actual proof, be represented 
in Egyptian by a figure of very palpable import. This 
then is the direct (kyriological) representation of the 
object, as the phonetic is the direct representation of 
sound. Such are the disk, for the sun, and the crescent 
for the moon, hieroglyphics still retained amongst the 
astronomical signs. But the Egyptian writing has a 
far greater number of signs which represent the object 
more figuratively, and consequently more or less con- 
ventually. Thus a man lifting up his hands represents 
a person praying. The majority of the hieroglyphics, 
indeed, are purely symbolic and conventional: a cubit, 
for example, signifies Justice; an ostrich-feather, Truth; 
a lute, the idea of Good; the lower part of two legs in 
the act of walking, a progressive (transitive) action. 
Lastly, the eye (iri) designates the words “child” and 
to make.” We see at once from these examples, that 
Clemens expresses himself properly, when he says, 
in order to give a clear idea of such symbolic signs, 
as contrasted with the purely and directly pictorial, 
“that they apply pictorial signs to objects of different 
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import, and bring them as it were under another 
category (i.e. transfer them, or express them meta- 
phorically as we should describe it), for they sometimes 
interchange them, at others modify them in various 
ways.” Hence it is, for example, that they take a part 
for the whole, the instrument containing for the object 
contained (as a milk-pail for milk), and use many other 
metaphors, to be examined more closely in the sequel. 
In this way the signification of the terms employed by 
Clemens appears to us to be completely established. _ 
He mentions, likewise, a kind of enigmatical cha- 
racter, or secret writing, in which, for example, a ser- 
pent designates the planets on account of their spherical 
motion, but the scarabeeus the sun, probably because of 
the analogy between the round lump which it rolls 
before it, and the circular form of the ecliptic. Cle- 
mens calls this character the allegorical, and very 
properly; for the distinction between symbol and 
allegory is, that the former represents the intellectual 
object itself by a direct.image, the latter conveys the 
idea of the object only through the medium of a logical 
notion. The examples in Clemens are the best proof 
that such a secret writing is as foreign to the Sacred 
Books as tothe monuments. The serpents and scarabei 
occur on the papyri as well as monuments, but the 
scarabzus never betokens the sun, nor the serpent 
the planets.** The allegorical writing was an artificial 
one, a late application of the hieroglyphic system, 
originally, perhaps, for astronomical and astrological 
purposes, similar to our own planetary signs, and after- 
wards cabalistically developed. Clemens, therefcre, 
was right in noticing this enigmatical character, in con- 
nexion with the hieroglyphics; but he never could in- 


234 [A kind of unknown or secret writing, however, consisting of 
a series of signs like anaglyphs, is occasionally introduced in the texts, 
both in some funeral tablets at Paris, and in a Papyrus of the British 
Museum. A specimen will be given in the grammar.—S.B.] 
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tend to represent it as a real subdivision of the ordinary 
hieroglyphic writing — properly so called—which is 
composed entirely and exclusively of the three elements 
he had previously enumerated—the phonetic, hiero- 
glyphic, and symbolic signs. His object was to give 
an example of the manner in which this hieroglyphic 
character was used, as a whole, the parts of which he 
describes before explaining the secret character. Itis a 
fact that we find none but the Sacred Books written in 
hieroglyphics. His statement, therefore, that certain 
theological writings are written in such monumental 
or engraved sacred signs, is to be considered as a con- 
cluding remark upon the real, universal hieroglyphic 
character, the acquirement of which was preliminary to 
understanding and writing the Sacred Books. He does 
not say, “in hieroglyphics,” because in them he had 
included the secret or enigmatical characte?, but “in 
anaglyphs,” which, as well as the former word, origi- 
nally designated engraved pictures, either serving as 
written characters, or as ordinary portraits of objects.” 

The expression of Clemens, which certainly is not 
very intelligible at first sight, necessarily refers, in its 
literal acceptation, to writings, and, in the spirit of the 
context, to such as were written in the hieroglyphics 
previously described, and not, as usual, in one of the 
running hands. Thus much at least is clear, that he 
means books which contained theology, and myths, in 
praise of their kings. Now we have seen that one 
division of the Sacred Books contains the praises of 
their mythical kings, namely Osiris and Horus, as we 
also find later details of the processions of Osiris in 
Diodorus, and several other Greek writers. Clemens, 
therefore, cites these, instead of naming the Sacred 


235 ’Avay\ugw is essentially the same as &yyAvpw : to engrave upon 
a thing is just as correct as to grave in (ingrave) it; davaypage, 
avaypagal is the regular designation when mention is made of 
registers of the Egyptian kings. 
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Books in general. The Book of the Dead is a proof 
that there were other portions of the Sacred Books 
written likewise in hieroglyphics. 

In this way we trust we have explained categorically 
the meaning of the passage. For here, again, we are no 
longer called upon to investigate unknown or lost facts- 
by means of the testimony of the ancients, but, on the 
contrary, by facts now brought to light through hiero- 
glyphical discovery to understand those testimonies, to 
explain and justify them. We do not deny that Clemens 
might have expressed himself better and more clearly; 
but it is sufficient to establish any sense for words 
which otherwise can have none at all. 

It is not till after this observation that he proceeds 
to add something about the secret character, which he 
had already mentioned by name. It certainly must 
have been an element in their educational system, and 
doubtless the last—for every cabala implies a complete 
knowledge of that character which is to be used for 
secret purposes. It was the secret character of the 
priests. At an earlier period, indeed, an enigmatical 
character may have existed; for example, in the titles 
of kings. Still the traditional pronunciation of many 
of these is evidence that the signs employed were pro- 
nounced in the usual way. In the choice of homophonous 
signs, particularly in the foreign names of kings, they 
may have given a preference to such as contained an 
allusion to the regal dignity. But the signs of the enig- 
matical character here treated of by Clemens had like- 
wise another totally different power, quite foreign to 
their ordinary signification. But his examples prove this. 

The work of Horapollo”®, dating from a comparatively 
recent age, also clearly proves the existence and nature 


236 See the learned edition of Leemans, Horapollinis Niloi Hiero- 
glyphica, Amstel. 1835, 8vo.; and that illustrated by Cory with very 
characteristic hieroglyphics: The Hieroglyphics of Horapollo Nilous, 
by A. T. Cory, London, 1840, 8vo. 
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of this secret character. While few of the explanations 
it offers are confirmed by the monuments, the greater 
part are contradicted both by them and by the Book of 
the Dead. The explanations themselves are little better 
than arbitrary subtleties, or false, cabalistic mysticism, 
the simple and historical meaning being palpable and 
obvious, while the very hieroglyphical representations 
which he describes: are chiefly borrowed from that 
secret character, and consequently do not apply to the 
monuments and books. 


B. 
THE EGYPTIAN CHARACTERS. 


INTRODUCTION : PLAN OF AN HISTORICAL EXPOSITION OF THE WHOLE 
SYSTEM OF HIEROGLYPHICAL WRITING. 


A LANGUAGE so perfectly developed in all its parts as 
was the Egyptian in the state in which we already find 
it on the contemporaneous monuments of the oldest 
empire of the Pharaohs, would seem, as remarked in 
our previous section, but ill adapted to a pure alphabetic 
character, as containing a great number of homophonous 
words, with so many different meanings, that each must 
be regarded as an independent root. But if we could 
succeed in obtaining a glance at the foundation of this 
fabric, in finding the strata from which it has grown up 
in the course of time, and thereby perhaps approach 
nearer to the very causes of this high state of cultiva- 
tion, the older language would appear still more diffi- 
cult to express intelligibly by phonetic signs. It requires 
a higher and. more comprehensive view of the origin of 
language to prove that what appears to us its most 
natural, or only natural, manner of writing, was in 
VOL. I. AA 
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early times the least congenial, or even most repug- 
nant, to the human understanding. As singing is older 
than speaking, the solemn dance as a form of social 
movement older than walking, pantomime older than 
words, and to adopt an idea and expression of Meyer’s??”, 
as the word itself, in its primitive form, is nothing but 
an oral and audible gesture, by which men endeavoured 
to imitate the impression of any phenomena, in the 
same way as (especially in southern countries) he still 
tries to imitate them by visible gestures of the body; 
the oldest writing must likewise have been a representa- 
tion of objects and not of sound. It will here suffice to 
call attention to the fact, that even in a system so com- 
plete as that of the Egyptians, a system in which the 
use of phonetic signs was more frequent than any other, 
it was impossible entirely to banish pictorial representa- 
tions, which exists even in the demotic character. At 
this stage of the language, accordingly, the variety of 
accents and of gestures may originally have assisted the 
speaker. Theart of writing converted these vague and 
imperfect signs of speech into a durable image. 

It was under this impression that both Champollion 
and Lepsius considered the phonetic element as the 
latest. But no one ventured to inquire how a written 
character could exist without it. We may suppose, and 
so perhaps Champollion thought, that the monuments 
themselves tend to the conclusion, that the first step 
was pure picture writing, like that of Mexico. This 
however were a fallacy. For representations of this kind, 
consisting almost entirely of figures of objects, similar 
to artistic representations in low relief, are first met 
with in the New Empire, in the 18th and 19th Dynasties, 
when the style of hieroglyphic writing became gaudy 
and artificial. The Old Empire knew nothing of the 
kind. We cannot therefore expect to authenticate the 
above assumption by means of the monuments. 

337 See Meyer’s articles, quoted above. 
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We may however hope to substantiate it by adopting 
the method which, prior to the chronological period, 
looks neither for years nor monuments of years, but for 
epochs and monuments of epochs. The success of this 
attempt is of the utmost importance in our present in- 
quiry. The great facts of the primeval period of Egyp- 
tian language, writing, and religion, are of universal 
importance: but history will gain nothing by these facts 
being known, unless they be themselves recognised 
and represented as history, in their origin and in their 
connexion with each other. In the present state of the 
question our simplest mode of arriving at some really 
historical conclusion willbe briefly to pass in review 
the essential nature and requisites of a figurative cha- 
racter, and then compare them with the individual ele- 
ments of the system of hieroglyphical writing as known 
to exist. 

The first requisite is the exposition of visible objects. 
For these we find simple portraits: a man, a woman, a 
calf, indicating, even when accompanied by phonetic 
hieroglyphics, nothing more than the objects themselves. 
The mere representation of such natural objects, as for 
instance, an antelope, an ass, and the like, does not 
require any additional feature to explain it. But there 
are many objects which are more difficult to specify, 
particularly where only written in linear hieroglyphics. 
For example, how is a child to be represented in con- 
tradistinction to a grown-up man? How is a temple 
to be made distinguishable from a dwelling-house? or 
milk and wine from water? The solution of these, the 
most simple questions relative to the original pictorial 
hieroglyphics, requires, as it were, a second stage of 
that creative power of invention and artistic inge- 
nuity of the human mind, which in its first stage gave 
birth to language. Every image of a word, as well as 
every word itself, is an invention and a work of art. 
The scene is merely changed from the province of sound 

AA2 
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to that of form, from the musical to the plastic art. 
Whilst with regard to language we see the Egyptians 
occupied in developing simultaneously with that of their 
own ideas, the legacy they received from primeval Asia, 
in regard to writing we see them occupied in inventing 
and executing a creation of their own. The pure and 
characteristic genius of Egyptian art appears in this, its 
first and most original creation, no less brilliant than in 
the architectural monuments of later periods, the pyra- 
mids, the labyrinth, and the temples of Thebes. Every 
conception in this pictorial writing is simple, philoso- 
phical, poetical, constructive (as regards the grouping of 
images), and lastly, practical, in its application to litera- 
ture. A human figure, holding its finger to its mouth, 
represents to the Egyptian the sucking child, in a mode 
as easy to understand as to trace. A man in the sacer- 
dotal garb, looking upwards in the attitude of prayer, 
towards a sacrificial vase pouring forth libations, at once 
suggests the character of priest. A square, the lower 
side of which is open in the middle, conveys the idea of 
a dwelling-house; when combined with the sign of a 
god, it denotes a temple (the house of God). In these 
last two instances we perceive the origin of two very 
fertile agencies in producing that simplification and 
concentration of ideas necessary to the art of writing, 
namely, abbreviation and composition. A female figure, 
forming with bent body, and head and hands hanging 
down, a sort of arch, represents the vault of heaven, in the 
painted and engraved monuments. In amore abridged 
form the same object is represented by a horizontal line 
with a dipping at each end. Milk and wine, two objects 
which it is inpossible to pourtray without colours, and 
difficult even with them, the Egyptian easily expresses 
by the vessels in which each of those liquids was usually 
contained, the thing containing being written by a sort 
of plastic metonymy, instead of the thing contained. 
Both vessels exhibit very graceful forms, which show 
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that this branch of the fictile art was highly cultivated 
among the Egyptians when the signs were invented. 
A similar vessel preceded by a bee indicates honey. In 
an equally clear and artistic manner fire is indicated by 
a flame rising from a censer. Ina still more simple way 
water is represented by three zigzag lines, one above the 
other. These, in the linear character, which is already 
more conventional, became three straight lines. Butin 
general the Egyptians in composing and abbreviating 
their images showed a wise economy. Had they pursued 
this method of composition exclusively, they would have 
run the risk of producing a character like that of the 
Chinese, with explanatory keys: that is to say, a system, 
the most awkward in itself, and tending to cramp the 
mind within mere conventional and fortuitous forms. 
But Thoth was more ingenious, and had more extensive 
views, and, consequently, was more free than Fuh. 
The same artistic mind which the Egyptians exhibit in 
the representation of physical objects, we also discover 
in its application to those of a metaphysical: nature; 
that is, in actions and objects representing certain 
invisible phenomena, impressed upon the human mind 
by its contact. with the external as well as internal 
world. The word, night, for instance, the Egyptian 
represents under the idea of the starry heaven, and, 
consequently, by the image of heaven, united with that of 
the stars. Thirst, to thirst, thirsty (ab, ebu), they express 
by the image of water (the zigzag lines), combined with 
that of a kid (ab) above or at one side, and facing in 
an opposite direction. White, they express by a tuber- 
ous excrescence, which Champollion supposed to be a 
white onion; red, by a bird with feathers like fire. 
An outstretched arm, with an offering like bread, con- 
veys the idea of to offer, to give, a gift; in the abbre- 
viated form it is represented simply by bread, or the 
sacrificial cake. In expressing to open, by a door, the 
analogy of the language is fully kept up, for the root 
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(un) has both these significations. A drawing of a 
road with trees on each side signifies movement, pro- 
gression. The palm-branch betokens the year, and its 
points the divisions of the year or of a cycle of years. 
A cubit (as the standard measure) and an ostrich 
feather represent truth and justice (originally the same 
word); the latter, it is said, because the feathers of this 
bird are distinguished by their equality (Horap. ii. 118.). 
Good and beautiful were expressed by a kind of lute 
or guitar; not, probably, because good is the spiritual 
euphony and harmony of life, but because the words 
for good and for lute were the same. The selection 
of the eye as the representative both of itself, of the 
idea of doing (creating), and of child (son or daughter), 
appears likewise to have been suggested by the homo- 
phony of the word ar (iri), which denotes both eye and 
creating. In order to indicate a verb denoting move- 
ment, two legs are employed in the act of walking. 
This figure conveys, in a way as simple as it is evident, 
something like what, in the grammatical language of 
Europe, we denote, in a wider sense, but under the 
_ same image, by the term, verb transitive. 

The two last examples, the eye and the two legs, 
deserve closer examination. We see in them the two 
principal ideas through which the Egyptian writing 
appears to have advanced, preparatory to the discovery 
of the phonetic system ; viz. the principles of homophony 
and determination. The principle of determination 
consists, at first, in the distinction between the indi- 
vidual and the genus, and then, in the explanation of 
the image of the first by means of the accompanying 
image of the second. In the Egyptian system of writing, 
as developed on the monuments, it 1s used very exten- 
sively and with the greatest ingenuity. The discovery, 
explanation, and systematic arrangement of the so-called 
determinative hieroglyphics, which are in general merely 
generic, is one of Champollion’s most successful and 
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talented efforts. Butin this complete system of written 
characters we generally find the determinative signs 
following the phonetic, as if by way of complement, 
illustration, or definition, of some kind or other. For 
this reason most of the previous commentators on the 
subject have thought it necessary to assume that the 
determinative signs were invented after the phonetics. 
The first objection to this hypothesis is that it is at 
variance with the general, and, as we believe, well- 
grounded assumption, that the pictorial hierogly- 
phics are the most ancient character—as a pictorial 
character without determinative hieroglyphics would 
scarcely deserve the name of a character. Moreover, 
if we adopt this hypothesis, how do we account for 
the circumstance of the Egyptians, even when their 
system had been brought to the highest state of per- 
fection, still using determinative signs after the pictorial 
hieroglyphics, which are, to say the least, quite as 
intelligible? Thus the sign, by which the preceding 
image is identified as belonging to the genus of four- 
footed animals, is found after the figure of an ass or a 
goat??®—representations, which are clear enough in 
themselves, and preceded, moreover, by their names in 
phonetic characters. Our assumption is the only one | 
which appears to offer an explanation of this singularity. 
Those generic signs, before the invention of phonetics, 
were in very many cases quite indispensable. Hence 
they came to be adopted in writing, and the practice 
was still retained, even after the phonetic character 
had rendered pictorial representations unnecessary, and 
in cases such as those alluded to absolutely superfluous. 
In the earlier stage it was doubtless of the greatest 
importance to define as much as possible by their genus 
the pictorial representations of words, many of which 
were still very conventional.. At all events the phonetic 
character might have existed without such signs more 
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easily than the pictorial. Among these determinative 
signs we include all the grammatical signs. A short 
stroke indicates a noun masculine, to which the sign 
of the segment, the representative of the letter 4 the 
feminine termination, is added when the noun is femi- 
nine. Two arms extended, with the palms downwards, 
express the negation of the sentence they precede. The 
dual and plural number are expressed by two and 
three lines, respectively, and the personal pronoun of 
the person speaking or addressed, or the subject of 
conversation by the figure of a man or woman. This 
is all we learn from the monumental character. We 
cannot discover from it what the pictorial distinction 
was between the second and third person, and between 
them and the first, as all the signs denoting those ideas 
are phonetic. It is most probable, therefore, that the 
idea of distinguishing between them did not occur to 
the Egyptians prior to the discovery of phonetic hiero- 
glyphics. 

We now come to the consideration of the second of 
the two principles contained in the use of the two 
hieroglyphics denoting ar (iri), tomake. This principle 
consists in depicting an object (generally a metaphy- 
sical one) by the image of another, with which its name 
is homophonous, although this homophony implies no 
identity or connexion between the meaning of the two 
words. It was this more particularly by which the 
national mind was led on from the mere observation of 
the object to the sound of the word, which could not 
fail ultimately to result in the invention of phonetic 
hieroglyphics. 

The intermediate stage between this and the last 
step in the process of discovery—the invention of 
alphabetic letters—was the invention of syllabic 
writing. The fact of this transition is proved by the 
existence of the hieroglyphic system of a certain number 
of syllabic characters, which were retained after the 
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discovery of the alphabetical, as co-existing with them. 
We include in this category one half of those signs 
which Lepsius has rejected from Champollion’s alphabet, 
as being only restricted phonetics, or appearing only in 
certain groups. In analysing this alphabet, he distin- 
guishes between purely phonetic signs, the number of 
which he fixes at 34, and about 60 others to which he 
gives a restricted or conditional phonetic value. We 
would propose, in treating the subject historically, to 
divide these signs into two classes. More than half of 
the former are those which are sometimes accompanied, 
sometimes unaccompanied by a phonetic sign. Where 
it exists, the pictorial hieroglyphic usually precedes it, 
and appears as the first letter or first syllable of the 
whole word, all or some of whose other phonetic ele- 
ments follow. Thus the word, nefru, good, may be ex- 
pressed sometimes by a lute (guitar), sometimes by a 
lute with an r following it, or both fand r. Sometimes 
the pictorial sign is preceded by the phonetic, in 
which case the latter alone would seem to indicate the 
pronunciation. Sometimes even the pictorial hiero- 
glyphic stands in the middle of the phonetic signs, to 
which the determinative sign may be added. Thus, 
necht, strong, is sometimes written only by its picto- 
rial sign, a branch of a tree, sometimes only with its 
three letters, n, x,t. This sign, however, is very fre- 
quently found also after n followed by x and t.°?° 

Now we think that it will be necessary in our ana- 
lysis, which proposes to exhibit their gradual develop- 
ment, to distinguish all signs of this kind, as being signs 
of a mixed nature, the supplements of which imply the 
existence of an alphabetical character, from the other 
restricted phonetics. These we shall call syllabico- 
phonetic signs, or syllabic hieroglyphics, which (as 
already observed) we consider older than the alpha- 
betical, and from which those mixed groups differ in 
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not having a real syllabic value, i.e. in not being 
capable of indicating the sound of the word which they 
represent without an exclusive reference to the one 
object denoted by this word. 

As to those hieroglyphics which we may really call 
syllabico-phonetic, they exist in Egyptian in considerable 
numbers. In Lepsius’s scheme they amount to about 
60, and with the assistance of Mr. Birch, we have been 
enabled to make a large increase to their number. We 
shall give in our list all the signs of which we think 
the reading is proved. 

In these remarks the historical order of the hiero- 
glyphic signs has been established. We think, in the 
first place, that we have proved, from the nature of the 
language, and the conditions of the character, the later 
origin of the phonetic signs in general, as compared 
with that of the pictorial signs; and, secondly, that we 
have discovered the steps by which the pictorial, as well 
as phonetic hieroglyphics, were gradually formed. 

As regards the pictorial signs, we may distinguish 
from those which represent the object itself —and 
which we may on that account call symbolic—such as 
serve to determine the genus or species either of the 
symbolic or of the phonetic groups which precede them. 
These we shall term determinative pictorial hierogly- 
phics, and we believe them not to have been pro- 
nounced. As for the symbolic pictorial hieroglyphics, 
they may be classed as representing a direct or indirect 
meaning. Ihe phonetic signs which form the second 
great class, are subdivided into syllabic and alphabetic, 
of which we have stated the former to be the older. 
In favour of the gradual development of the alphabetic 
signs out of the syllabic, we had, in consequence of 
researches already made, an argument in the fact, that 
in the time of the Ptolemies and Romans, many signs 
were used as pure phonetics, consequently alphabetically, 
which occur at an earlier period not phonetically at all, 
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or at least merely syllabico-phonetically. Champollion 
had already remarked a similar tendency to the phone- 
tismus of pictorial characters in the monuments of the 
20th Dynasty; and Lepsius’” had called attention to 
the mode of writing the name of a foreign general on 
the monuments of the great Empire. The individual 
sounds of this name are indicated by hieroglyphics, 
which otherwise only occur as pictorial signs. 

But convinced of the truth of our assumption, we de- 
termined to consult the monuments of the Old Empire, 
from the 4th to the 12th Dynasty, to see whether they 
do not thus early offer instances of gradual advance- 
ment in the phonetic element. Mr. Birch kindly under- 
took to examine all those in the British Museum in 
order to ascertain this, and the conjecture has been 
fully confirmed. Many of the thirty-four signs, to 
which Lepsius reduced the Old Egyptian alphabet, have 
on those monuments merely a syllabic and not an al- 
phabetic value. 

The third great division of the hieroglyphics, lastly, 
consists of those which comprehend images, like the 
branch of a tree and the guitar, and which may be 
called phonetico-pictorial, as exhibiting a tendency to 
pass from the stage of mere pictorial value, to that of 
an initial letter. 

If we add together all the signs that belong to these 
three classes, we get about 700 hieroglyphics. Before 
the publication of Champollion’s dictionary they had 
not been counted since the time of Zoega, who rated 
them at about 960. Champollion estimated them at 
800. No general list, moreover, had been made of 
the deciphered hieroglyphics until that work appeared : 
for Champollion in his grammar, as well as Wilkinson 
and Lepsius, had only given a list of the alphabetical 
signs. 

The synopsis of the hieroglyphics, with which the 
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dictionary ends, contains 750 signs, while the work 
itself gives 567. In the latter, all the representations 
of the same object (man, for example) are comprised 
under one number; in the synopsis, on the other hand, 
compound signs (groups) are introduced with them. 
Neither of the two methods seems to us correct. A 
simple sign is the only one which can properly be 
reckoned as a distinct symbol, except where the amal- 
gamation of the two produces a new and simple idea 
(for instance, the combination of heaven and a star 
which represents night). Again, no sign which repre- 
sents the same object, and expresses precisely the same 
idea as the preceding one, ought to be reckoned sepa- 
rately. We are justified, on the other hand, in making 
two distinct representations of a god in a sitting and a 
standing posture, for they may have two different 
significations. The hawk for instance, when placed on 
the symbol of gold (Gold-Hawk), must be reckoned 
separately, because he never appears in this particular 
title of the Kings represented in any other manner. 
The phonetic signs, of course, must be introduced and 
reckoned separately; for, although the hieroglyphic 
may be the same, the meaning is different. Even those 
of the pictorial signs which are at the same time 
phonetico-pictorial must be counted twice. 

If then we count only the ancient hieroglyphics upon 
this principle, we shall hardly find more than 700 signs. 
But if we add to them those which were used in later 
times, and especially under the Romans, as phonetics— 
of which there are above 90—we may venture to call 
the whole number together about 8001. 

This then is the first attempt that has been made at 
a brief and systematic arrangement of the whole of the 
hieroglyphics hitherto deciphered, that is to say, of 
about eight ninths of all the simple hieroglyphical signs. 


341 [Since the publication of additional monuments by Lepsius and 
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While we trust that it may be the means of facilitating 
the learning of the Egyptian characters, its main object 
has been to represent as clearly as possible the strata 
in that marvellous masterpiece of the olden time of 
Egypt, which forms not less than language, and in a 
strictly national sense even more than it, a great fact 
in primeval history. 

The tables, by subdividing the first class into two 
parts, exhibit the following quadruple classification : 

A. Signs of Objects, whether simply objective (figu- 
rative), or conventional (symbolic). This class we will 
venture to call Objective Signs. Their individual ar- 
rangement is in the main that adopted by Champollion, 
in 1821, corresponding with the principal divisions of 
the natural world: 

. Celestial, or cosmic, objects. 
. Human figures. 

. Animal forms. 

. Plants. 

. Stones, metals, &c. 

. Objects of art. 

. Unknown objects. 

In order not to encumber our pages unnecessarily we 
have not marked these divisions, which are almost self- 
evident, upon the tables, so that the numbers run on 
uninterruptedly through the whole series of objective 
signs. They amount, exclusive of the different phases 
of the same sign, which are given as exceptions, to 
about 400. 

B. Determinative Hieroglyphics. Under this name 
we comprehend not only those images which indicate 
the genus or species of the preceding sign, but also 
those which exhibit the so-called grammatical deter- 
mination of the preceding word: for instance, its 
gender and number, if a noun—if a verb, its voice. 
Thanks to the deep research and kindness of Mr. Birch, 
we are enabled to give about 120 of these signs. 
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C. Phonetic Signs. The syllabic signs were intended 
to come first here according to their historical order. 
But as they occur on the monuments as frequently with 
as without their alphabetical complements, and since, 
therefore, a knowledge of these alphabetical hiero- 
glyphics is requisite in order fully to understand them, 
we have given the precedence to the pure alphabet. 
We mean, of course, that of the old character before 
the time of the Romans. Their number amounts, in 
consequence of the augmentation which they likewise 
received from Mr. Birch’s labours, to above 70. The 
number of the pure phonetic or alphabetic signa is 
nearly that which Lepsius makes it, 36. 

In this alphabet, those hieroglyphics which are 
marked with a dagger (f) are such as continued to be 
syllabic signs down to the 12th Dynasty, whereas they 
are used on the numerous monuments of the 18th and 
19th Dynasties strictly phonetically, i. e. alphabetically. 

There are a few which we do not meet with as 
phonetic signs on the monuments of the first twelve 
dynasties in this country, or in other published col- 
lections, these we have marked with an asterisk (*). 
It may be mere accident that they do not occur on any 
of these monuments, and we simply wish to notice the 
fact that we have not found them on those of the Old 
Empire. 

D. This division comprises certain hieroglyphical 
groups, consisting of an objective sign, followed by one 
or two (very seldom three) phonetic hieroglyphics, 
which represent the sound of the corresponding word, 
generally its last letter. Thus the objective sign 
appears to express the first element of the word, al- 
though in reality, as Lepsius was the first to show, it 
represents the object itself, and may be used objectively 
without any phonetic complements, and may also be 
preceded by the first element:of the word. Thus the 
lute, which by itself is pronounced nefru, good, is 
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generally followed by f, or f and r; and sometimes 
placed between n and r. In like manner, the crux 
ansata, signifying life, is often followed by n and x, 
which in that case form its phonetic complement or 
key. This portion of hieroglyphical writing is evidently 
the youngest, for it presupposes the existence of the 
phonetic system. Still it is met with on the most 
ancient monuments. The number of these conven- 
tional groups is limited; we give 57, which we believe 
to be complete. 

We have added the Egyptian numerals by way of 
Appendix to this table, as well as a copy of a passage 
in the Inscription of Rosetta, with both the texts, and 
a transcript of the hieroglyphics into the hieratic cha- 
racter, the comparison of which was first made by 
Lepsius. 

A second Appendix to this book contains an expla- 
nation of the tables, as well as authorities on which the 
different readings rest; all arranged by Mr. Birch in 
the most succinct and synoptical form. In this manner 
we hope to be able to combine an introductory sketch 
of the whole hieroglyphical system, at once brief and 
intelligible, with the character of an historical work. 
For our main object in this Exposition, as well as in 
that of language and mythology, is to lay before our 
readers not conjectures but facts, and that historically. 
We do not offer isolated antiquarian observations, but 
try to develope the general structure of language, and 
the whole system of writing and of mythology, in order 
to point out how far they are the great and primeval 
work of the Egyptian mind. We attempt to conquer 
for the history of Egypt what we claim for history in 
general, the period antecedent to that point where 
history is generally supposed to begin. We endeavour 
to give an historical view of the great facts of Egyptian 
life in the ante-chronological period; and to show, as 
far as possible, the successive strata of development 
which they exhibit. 
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SECTION VI. 
THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE EGYPTIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE THREE ORDERS OF GODS. 


Tue name and hieroglyphic of the son and successor of 
King Menes are derived from the god Thoth (Hermes), 
represented by the Ibis. Among the Kings of the 
38rd Dynasty we have a Mares, i. e. one given by Ra, 
Phre (Helios); towards the close of the Old Empire, a 
Pat Athyres, or one dedicated to Aphrodite, Hathor; 
two named after Phtah, Vulcan, and several who de- 
rive their names from Ammon, the King of the Gods. 
Hercules also has given his name to one at least of their 
old Kings. The Great Gods, consequently, to the 
number of whom those above mentioned belong existed 
at that early period in the mythology of the Egyptians. 
We find another proof of this in the recurrence of the 
images and names of the same gods, written both pic- 
torially and phonetically, on the monuments of the Old 
Empire, exactly in the same manner as they occur on 
those of the 18th Dynasty. Osiris and Nutpe, for 
instance, are found on the coffin of Menkeres. It is 
needless, therefore, to offer any further proofs of the 
truth of our assumption, that the mythological system 
forms a part of the national heritage on which the 
civilisation of the empire and people of Menes was esta- 
blished. The Temple of Vulcan, at Memphis, built by 
him, is mentioned by later annalists: at this very hour 
the remains of the Temple of Thebes exhibit the name 
of the great ruler of the 12th Dynasty. But as to these 
temples, as well as the worship which was celebrated 
in and about them, we know little—nothing at all as to 
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how it was conducted in the primeval time. It will be 
difficult, indeed, in spite of the echo of the legends of 
the golden temples of Thebes with her hundred gates, 
ever to ascertain anything of the time when the 
Egyptian empire was still limited to the frontier of the 
Thebaid. One fact, however, may be gathered from 
these traditions, that the separate Egyptian states, which 
existed prior to the empire of Menes, had their temple- 
service regularly organised, and that they were in pos- 
session, consequently, of all the arts which are implied 
by the existence of such a service. 

Our object, however, is not to unravel legends and 
myths, nor shall we indulge in idle speculations upon a 
subject which we can never fathom. Our purpose 
rather is to establish beyond the possibility of doubt 
the great and astounding fact, that the empire of 
Menes, on its first appearance in history, possessed an 
established mythology, i.e. a series of gods, some of 
whom were genealogically connected, some entirely 
foreign to each other. Our aim in describing these. 
deities must consequently be this, to distinguish as 
much as possible—as we did when treating of the lan- 
guage—the original from the more modern elements, 
the traditionary portion from its subsequent history. 
An historical disquisition has certainly to deal only 
with facts, but it must endeavour to demonstrate the 
principle from whence they spring. Now the especial 
importance of the’ primeval history of Egypt to us, in 
regard to mythology as well as language, is the 
circumstance, that it is the only history of the old 
world which admits of any authentic investigation. 
Even here the difficulties are very great—in all 
other histories they would seem to be insuperable. 
Mythology and language stand in a very different posi- 
tion. In the latter, changes are introduced slowly and 
in a marked manner (if no violent external influences 
be brought to bear on it); old forms of speech are re- 
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tained for centuries together with the modern idioms; 
in a word, as long as writing exists, the principles on 
which language was formed in very remote ages may 
be handed down to the latest posterity. In the history 
of religions, however, the new form of worship necessarily 
expels the older, and endeavours to expunge every trace 
of its existence. Honours, often names even, are trans- 
ferred to new gods, in the spirit of the old religion, and 
new myths are invented in order to obliterate the re- 
membrance of the earlier. The profound spirit of 
modern philosophy has even proved that it is the cha- 
racteristic of several mythological divinities to be in- 
vested at one period with functions and attributes 
totally opposite to those by which they were distin- 
guished at another. The first result which the discovery 
of the ancient names of the gods by the side of their 
images produced, was, consequently, of a contradictory 
and destructive, rather than of a restorative nature. 
The only certain conclusion seemed to be, that the 
Greeks had little correct tradition, and that the 
moderns had in most cases misunderstood and over- 
looked that little. We find, moreover, in the funereal 
papyri a variety of mystic forms and names of divi- 
nities, of which there is no trace in the temple worship. 
It is a serious flaw in Champollion’s Pantheon, a work 
which upon the whole is certainly the least satisfactory 
of all his labours, that he was not sufficiently cautious 
in introducing such deities. The researches and expla- 
nations of Wilkinson are much more sober and critical. 
He published at Malta, as early as the year 1828, a 
synopsis of the Egyptian divinities—a work now very 
scarce.“? A more detailed and improved account is 
given in the fourth and fifth volumes of his “ Manners 
and Customs,” and in the sixth the pictorial represen- 
tations, but unfortunately without mentioning the 
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monuments and records from which they are ob- 
tained. This omission is to a certain extent supplied 
by Rosellini’s splendid work. Death, alas! hurried 
him away before he had time to add the text to his 
mythological illustrations, though, as above stated, 
they have been published posthumously. Science has 
since been indebted to Mr. Birch, the distinguished 
curator of the Egyptian collection in the British Mu- 
seum, who is so repeatedly mentioned in this work, for 
very important and accurate notices upon this subject. 
The first part of his “ Gallery of Antiquities” contains 
a series of remarkable representations of images of the 
gods from that grand museum, with explanations and 
illustrations such as might be expected from one so 
deeply versed in Egyptian lore—more especially as 
regards the peculiar type of each deity, and the anti- 
quity of the delineations.“ The fourth and fifth 
numbers of the series of Egyptian monuments in 
copperplate, which Leemans, the curator of the mu- 
seum at Leyden, is publishing, likewise contain most 
acceptable additions to Egyptology.“ 

Of the earlier researches, those of Jablonski, Zoega, 
Caeuzer, and Prichard even, valuable as they are in 
many other respects, we have been able to make but 
little use, although their writings must always command 
that consideration and respect which is due to their acute 
observations and sound scholarship. By deciphering 
the hieroglyphic names of the images of the gods, we 
have learned the true facts, and thereby established a 
sound basis for Egyptian mythology. It is impossible | 
any longer to doubt how their deities were named and 
represented at different epochs. 


“43 The Gallery-of Antiquities, selected from the British Museum. 
Part I. Egyptian Art, Mythological Illustrations, 1842. Part II. 
Historical Illustrations, 1843, 4to. 

244 Monumens E’gyptiens du Musée d’Antiquités du Pays Bas, 
publiés par ordre du Gouvernement par le Dr. C. Leemans. Fol. 
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We think, indeed, that we can now go a step farther, 
and investigate a point on which Wilkinson has al- 
ready displayed considerable ingenuity—the restora- 
tion of the Orders or Classes of the Egyptian divinities. 
Herodotus was informed that they were divided into 
three distinct Orders, and the monuments give us the 
genealogy of the greater part of them. We may thus, 
perhaps, be led to the discovery of the strata in this sub- 
lime portion of primeval Egyptian history. The method 
we pursue is this. In the first place, we pass over all 
such representations as occur only in the funereal papyri, 
and not on the monuments; and in the second, every- 
thing peculiar to the Ptolemaic age (especially the 
worship of Serapis). Lastly, we discard all the repre- 
sentations which exhibit no individual type, and en- 
deavour to reduce all those which do to their most 
ancient and predominant form. 

Historical tradition, however, must be the basis of 
our system, and we therefore exclude all doubtful 
and suspicious sources of information, from Diodorus to 
the Neo- Platonists, and the last of the Hermetic Books. 
Our only authorities will be the genuine Egyptian 
registers, and the statements of Herodotus. There is 
evidently a certain connection between his three Orders 
of Gods, the monumental genealogies of the Egyptian 
divinities, and the Dynasties, that is, series, of Gods. 

The Turin Papyrus, in conformity with Egyptian 
usage, gives, as well as Manetho’s work, a series of 
Dynasties of Gods before the Rule of Mortals. The 
succession of these Dynasties must necessarily rest 
upon a mythological system, which, whatever may be 
its value as to the historical development of Egyptian 
religion, must at least be as old as Ramesses. 

The first three Dynasties, as we have seen, are ob- 
literated from that Record ; the fourth (according 
to Seyffarth) was that of Seb (Chronos), or (according 
to Salvolini) of Osiris: the fifth, Osiris or Isis. In 
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neither case can the actual fact be now fully ascertained. 
The sixth exhibits Set, the seventh Horus (probably the 
elder), the eighth Thoth, the ninth Ma, the tenth a god 
designated by a hawk (probably the younger Horus). 
With the thirteenth reign a new series commenced. It 
would seem from a calculation in the papyrus following 
the name of Horus, according to which 23,000 years had 
elapsed since his reign, that this event formed a break in 
their mythological system. Such is the whole substance 
of the information derived from the Turin Papyrus. 

According to the epitome of Manetho’s genuine 
work’, given by Eusebius, he established the following 
succession— 

Vulcan (Phtah). 

Helios (Ra). 

Agathodemon (Num, Chnubis). 

Chronos (Seb). 

Osiris: Typhon (Set): Horus. 
These are followed by a series of subordinate gods, 
whose names Eusebius has omitted. The work of the 
Pseudo-Manetho neither deserves nor admits of being 
consulted. 

The two series possess this common feature, that the 
deities of the Osiris Ordet have older gods before them, 
and younger or inferior gods after them. In both 
Chronos-Seb is the immediate predecessor of Osiris, the 
chief of that Order; it is very possible, therefore, that 
the three erased from the papyrus were the very three 
mentioned by Manetho. 

This at once seems to elucidate the passage in He- 
rodotus?*, where he states that the Egyptian gods 
formed three Orders. The first consisted of eight, among 
whom, according to the Mendesians, was Pan the god of 
Chemmis or Panopolis. In another place he avers that 
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the goddess of the floating isle of Buto, whom he calls 
Latona, and who is therefore considered as the mother 
of Apollo and Diana, belonged to the first Order. 

After them came the twelve gods descended from the 
preceding eight. The Egyptians, he says, were the 
first who fixed the number of their gods, as well as that 
of the months of the year, at twelve. Hercules was 
one of these twelve gods. 

The gods of the third Order were their descendants; 
to these Osiris belonged; Horus his son was the last god 
who reigned over Egypt; the date of his reign was 
15,000 years before Amasis, that of Hercules 2000 
before Horus. 

Among all these deities, Osiris and Isis only were 
worshipped throughout all Egypt. 

There can be no doubt that Herodotus’s series of 
primary, secondary, and tertiary gods, represent the 
Mythological Dynasties of the Egyptians; the discre- 
pancy is, that he calls the Osiris dynasty the youngest ; 
his authorities, therefore, must have considered the later 
dynasties as heroes or demi-gods. 

With respect to the number of which he makes the 
first two Orders to consist, itis clearly twenty. Neither 
can we admit, with Jablonski and Hirt, that, even 
according to the letter of his observations, the first 
eight were comprised in the twelve of the second Order. 
The Egyptian monuments, however, remove all doubt 
on that point. If we exclude those of the Osiris Order, 
who were not, as Creuzer supposes, three, nor, as Hirt 
imagines, five, but seven, there remained about twenty 
deities, however strictly we reduce the various repre- 
sentations to the same individuals, who were merely 
typified under different forms. 

The monuments also really describe the Osiris Order 
as the third; for Seb and Netpe (Chronos and Rhea), 
from whom it is descended, evidently belong to the 
second. 
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Herodotus’s remark, that Osiris and Isis are the only 
deities worshipped throughout all Egypt, would intimate, 
perhaps, that the two Orders of eight and twelve were 
composed of different gods in different parts of Egypt, 
for according to him the number was fixed, and he 
expressly states it to be twelve. If, therefore, we find 
more than twelve deities in the second Order, this is 
only a proof of the correctness of Herodotus’s remark. 
We shall include in the number twelve those who seem 
to have been worshipped the most universally and with 
the highest honours. 

The first Order was obviously composed of gods of 
different provinces. Ammon and Chnubis, its first two 
deities, belong to the Thebaid: then comes Phtah of 
Memphis: after him, Neith from Sais in the Delta: 
lastly, the God of the Theban Panopolis. Thus far 
there can be no doubt as to the names and origins of 
the deities of this Order. The cosmogonic position 
which they had in common is also authentically recog- 
nised in the case of all here mentioned. The only 
point, therefore, on which there can be any doubt, is, 
who were the remaining three deities. By establishing 
how the first Order was constituted, we shall perhaps get 
a clue to the deities who belonged to the number twelve, 
the deseendants of the oldest gods. 

According to the principles laid down, however, our 
first object will be so far to discover the local origins of 
the deities of all the three Orders, as to distinguish 
between those of Upper, and those of Lower, Egypt. 
For language, mythology, writing, and history, all 
combine in recognising this division of the country in the 
dark ages prior to history. We shall then endeavour to 
ascertain in the case of each of these two great divisions, 
whether the series formed out of them be again repre- 
sented as formed by the combination and amalgamation 
of different local deities. Whatever be the result, we 
hope, by following this method, to establish the fact, 
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that, during the epochs of primeval history, mytho- 
logical strata are as clearly discernible as those of 
language; perhaps we may also lay the foundation 
for working out the further development. This can 
only be done by means of a deep study of the 
monuments and “ Book of the Dead,” pursued on 
the clearest principles and with - historical judgment. 
It implies, therefore, considerable progress in Egypt- 
ology. It is naturally foreign to our purpose to 
enter into the subject —as far as it can be treated 
at the present moment — with any other object than 
that of discovering which were the original elements. 
Here again we must expressly warn our readers against 
a misunderstanding into which Egyptologers, from 
Champollion downwards, seem in danger of falling. 
He was perfectly right in considering it a matter of 
great importance to notice those groups of gods which 
are ordinarily found together. Now as a principal god 
is very frequently met with in the temple-represen- 
tations, conjoined with two others, in his letters from 
Egypt he formed out of these a series of so-called Triads 
—an idea, which Rosellini and even Wilkinson have 
taken up, and carried out still further. Upon this, it is 
first of all to be remarked, that these groups often vary, 
and further, that they are not formed of gods of the 
same Order, so that they can furnish us no sort of 
assistance in restoring the three Orders. We must also 
protest, in the name of philosophy, against the abuse of 
the word, triad. Three times one certainly make 
three, but not a trinity complete in itself: still less a 
trinity which is at the same time a unity. The true 
idea, which must be considered as the origin of the 
formation of triads, certainly lies much deeper, and is 
assuredly not to be found in this manner upon the 
surface. This is especially the case, if, as has been the 
practice hitherto, we do not distinguish any epochs 
but consider the representations of a period of 3000 
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years (during which two immense revolutions in the 
religious sentiments of the Egyptians can be histo- 
rically demonstrated) as forming one single original 
system. The very threads, moreover, of the Chrono- 
logy have not yet been arranged, nor the reading of 
the names satisfactorily established — so that the mere 
preliminary steps towards clearing the ground are not 
yet taken. 

Our attempt, then, to restore the three Orders of 
Herodotus, and reduce them to their oldest demon- 
strable form, is the first recorded in the annals of 
science. Wilkinson, indeed, admits their existence; 
but has limited himself to proving that eight was the 
number of which the first consisted. This he supposes 
to comprise the following deities: Kneph — Amun — 
Phtah — Khem — Sat — Maut (Buto?) — Bubastis ( ?) 
—Neith.”*” In his earlier works he had included Helios 
(Ra) instead of Bubastis, but afterwards omitted him, 
because Amun is already called Amun-Ra. In our 
restoration Ra is included, and we differ also from him 
in some few other particulars. 

Although we do not profess to be able to restore 
the second Order with the same precision as the first 
and third, we still trust that the following arrangement 
will prove correct upon the whole. The first general 
view of the system is as follows— 


The Eight Gods of the First Order. 


I. Amn, Ammon, “ the concealed God,” the God of 
Thebes. 

II. Khem, Chemmis in the Thebaid, “ the husband 
of his mother,” the generative God of Nature, 
the God of Panopolis. 

III. Mut, the Mother (Buto), Leto (Latona), Goddess 


247 Manners and Customs, iv. 227. 
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of Buto in the Delta, the Temple-Consort of 
Khem and Ammon. 

IV. Num, Nu, Knéph, Chnubis, the ram-headed God 
of the Thebaid. 

V. Seti, in Coptic, Sate, “ray, arrow,” the Consort 
of Knéph. 

VI. Phtah, the Creator of the World, sprung from 
the mouth of Knéph through the Mundane 
Egg—the God of Memphis. 

VII. Net, Neith, the Goddess of Sais in the Delta— 
without descent: “I came from myself.” 

VIII. Ra, miehos, the God of Heliopolis (On) in the 
Delta.*48 


The Twelve Gods of the Second Order. 


The child of Ammon: 
I. Khunsu (Chons), Hercules. 
B. The child of Knéph: 
Il. Tet (Thoth), Hermes. 
The children of Phtah: 
III. Atumu, Atum, Atmu. 
IV. Pecht (Bubastis), the Cat-headed Goddess 
of Bubastis, Artemis. 
D. The children of Helios: 
V. Hat-her (Athyr), Aphrodite. 
VI. Mau. 
VII. Ma. (Truth). 
VIII. Tefnu, the Lioness-headed Goddess. 
IX. Muntu, Munt (Mandulis). 
X. Sebak, Sevek, the Crocodile-headed God. 


248 [Lepsius, Ueber den ersten Götterkreis in the Berlin Akad. d. 
Wissensch., 1851, gives the following orders :—1. a Memphite list of 
1. Ptah; 2. Ra; 3. Shu +Tef-[nut]; 4. Seb+Nut; 5. Osiris+ 
Isis; 6. Set; 7. Nephthys ; 8. Horus-+Athor, and 2. a Theban one of 
1. Amen; 2. Mentre ; 3. Atum ; 4. Shu+ Tefnu ; 5. Seb+ Nut ; 6. Osi- 
ris+Isis; 7. Set+Nephthys ; 8. Horus+Athor ; 9. Sebak + Tannut 
+ Ani.—S.B.] 
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XI. Seb (Chronos). 
XII. Nutpe, Netpe (Rhea). 


The Seven Gods of the Third Order. 
I. Set, Nubi, Typhon. 


II. Hesiri, Osiris. 
III. Hes, Isis. | 
IV. Nebt-hi, Nephthys, the sister of Isis, “the Mistress 
of the House.” 
V. Her-hér, Ardéris, “ Hor the elder,” the God of Hat, 
Apollinopolis, hence Her-het. 
VI. Her, Horus, child of Isis and Osiris, “ Her-pa- 
xrut,” Harpokrates, i.e. “ Horus the child.” 
VII. Anupu, Anubis. 


Appendix: The Four Genii of the Dead. 


1. Amset. 3. Tuautmutef. 
2. Hapi. 4. Keb-snauf. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE REPRESENTATION OF THE EGYPTIAN 
DEITIES. 

Aux the gods are characterised by the beard hanging 
down from the chin. In general they hold a sceptre 
surmounted by the Kukufa-head. This sceptre is 
called tam (am), and is considered the emblem of 
power. The goddesses carry a sceptre surmounted by a 
papyrus flower (emblem of sovereignty); on the pictures 
they frequently have wings, and are always clothed. 
Their common hieroglyphic sign is an egg or a snake. 
The gods as well as goddesses often carry the whip and 
crown of the Pharaohs. The latter is called gen; with 
the article prefixed, and the nominal suffix # at the 
end, it was pronounced in later times like P-schent, and 
is so written by the Greeks. It consists of two parts. 
According to the pictures, the lower one is red, and 
called on that account Teyer; the upper one, white 


“9 [For was. Chabas, Recherches sur le nom Egyptien de Thöbes, 
8vo. Paris, 1863, p. 26.—S. B. ] 
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(aby) or het. The gods and goddesses have moreover 
the Royal snake (the ureus, basilisk) as a frontlet, like 
the Pharaohs. 

The name “ God ” is sometimes expressed by a hawk, 


Her, Horus, which is likewise the name of a particular 
god. 


A. 


THE EIGHT GODS OF THE FIRST ORDER. 
I. AMN, AMN-RA, Ammon, Ammon-ra. 


WE learn from the Old Egyptian monuments that 
Ammon and Kneph were really two distinct deities. 
The former is the God of Thebes, the latter of the 
Thebaid: the Greeks call the ram-headed god, Ammon 
and Zeus: on the later monuments we find Jupiter 
Ammon, Cenubis in Elephantina, Amenebis in the 
Oasis. 

The most direct proof of their being distinct is, that 
in the olden time they were sometimes found side by 
- side in the same temple; in that of Medinet-Habu, for 
instance, erected by the great Ramses. But a closer 
examination shows that in the complete system they 
represent two cosmogonic principles, totally different 
from each other. 

His common title is Amn-Ra Suten neter-u (Ammon- 
Ra, King of the Gods), from whence the Greek form in 
the bilinguar Stele of Turin and in the Casati Papyrus: 
Ammonrasonther. He is almost always called on the 
monuments simply Amn-ra, Ammon-Helios (God?). 
He alone has the title hek, “the Ruler;” to him the 
first mystic region is dedicated. He is also called the 
Lord of Heaven, Lord of the Thrones, Horus (God, 
Hor) of the two Egypts. He had shrines in Thebes, 
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the city of Ammon (Diospolis) Meroe, and all Nubia. 
His original form is that of a man. His type is the 
human form in contrast to Kneph, the ram-headed 
god. Our representation of him is that in which he 
is found in the old shrines of Thebes; sitting on his 
throne, holding life and power, on his head the badge 
peculiar to himself, of two high feathers on the lower 
Crown or Texer, with a long string or cord hanging 
from it behind down to his feet. In the pictures, 
when coloured, he is azure blue (Champ.i.). Whenever 
he is represented on the top of the obelisks (the 
Pyramidion), it is exclusively in his human form. 
In the hieroglyphical character he is symbolised by 
the obelisk itself. The name, Amn, however, is often 
annexed also to the ram-headed representation, both 
that with the so-called Ammon’s horns (curved down- 
wards), and that with the extended horns”®, like the 
Egyptian sheep; on the Temple of Ibsambul in Nubia, 
for instance, the work of Ramesses; and this ram-headed 
representation (Champ. ii.) is found even in Thebes. 
Coins of the time of the Ptolemies have the effigies of 
the ram. As this denotes the incorporation of Ammon 
with Kneph, so the representation with the hawk-head 
alludes to his early union with Ra, or Helios, the inde- 
pendent personal existence of whom, however, is clearly 
announced on the monuments and inscriptions. Ra 
appears before Ammon as the ministering god: he pre- 
sents to him the Kings of Egypt to whom Ammon is 
giving (any) life. 

The Greeks rightly considered Ammon as Zeus, and 
the highest god. According to Manetho’s inter- 
pretation, which is deserving of attention, his name 
signifies “the concealed God?!” “ concealment:” we 


260 Rosellini, Mon. del C. iv. Comp. li. 

251 Plut. de Is. et Os. p. 354. D. We have given the first half of 
the passage in the first section, where we treated of Manetho’s theo- 
logical writings. Plutarch then proceeds to say, Aw rov mpwrov Oeöv 
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have also the root, amn, for “to veil,” “to conceal,” 
now actually before us in the hieroglyphics. The 
manner of writing Men, instead of Amen, for Ammon 
is new. We do not, therefore, at all events, import a 
modern philosophical idea into Egyptian mythology by 
considering him as the hidden, not yet revealed god. 
He stands incontestably, in the Egyptian system, at the 
head of a great cosmogonic development. Amn, Am- 
mon, without any addition, is his original name; there- 
fore he is so written in the Rings of the 12th Dynasty. 
Thebes is called after him the seat of Ammon: his 
hieroglyphic sign, lastly, is read Amn, not Amn-ra. 
But the destination of the obelisks was, according to 
Pliny’s authorities, connected with the worship of the 
sun, and the word probably contains in it (as he says it 
does) ra (la), the sun.” The obelisk at Heliopolis, a 
work of the 12th Dynasty, is also sacred to Ra. It is 
no matter of surprise, therefore, if almost all the extant 
monuments, at least from and after the 18th Dynasty, 
give the name of Ammon with the addition of Ra, 
although we find the name Amn alone in those old 
names of Kings, as well as in the old papyri.”® The 


ro mavri rov abrov voullovow, we Apavij kai Kexpuppévoy Ovra, rpoo- 
kadovpevot kal mapaxadourrec Eupaviy yevéoa cai SjAov abroic, "Apovy 
héyouotr. Comp. Iamb. de Mysteriis, viii. 3. p. 159. : 6 yap Snpeovpyoc 
vouc kul rüc &AnOelac xpoorarne Kai coglac épydpevoc per Emil yéreccy, 
cal ry Adavij roy xenpvuuerwv Adywv Övvanıy Eic pac äywr, Aver cara 
ry Trav Alyurriwy yA@ooay éyerau 

252 Uben-ra-uben-la, sunbeam, or sunrise. Birch has found txn, 
moreover, as the name of the obelisk, on those of Amyrteus (523, 
524.) and in the Anastasi Papyrus. The one in the British Museum 
is given under this figure in the ideographical signs. The former, 
therefore, was either the older sacred name or an epithet. [The king 
formerly supposed to be Amyrteus is now recognised to be Nectabes 
or Nectanebo I.—S.B. ] Ä 

253 Birch observes thaton a tablet in the British Museum (No. 332.), 
where worshippers of the sun’s disk are represented, probably of the 
time of Amenophis IV., these words occur :—uben en ra em ap. t 
amen, the light of the sun is the Amen of Thebes. On a basin (No, 
108. Brit. M.) of the Ramesside epoch Amun is designated as “ exist- 
ing (typified) at the commencement.” 
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mystical names of Amn given in the “ Book of the 
Dead ”’ (164, 165.) are said to belong to the language of 
the Negroes. 

But Wilkinson has made an observation which is 
perhaps of importance to history generally, and at all 
events points out the oldest change which can be 
authentically proved in the mythological system of the 
Egyptians, in regard to most of the representations 
which give the name of Amn-ra. He remarks” that 
whenever the name of Amun-ra occurs in monuments 
previous to and during the reign of Amenöphis III. 
(Memnon), and even in the Royal Rings of Amenöphis - 
III. (Amenhep .t), the name of Ammon is new. This is 
particularly obvious in the beautiful monuments of the 
British Museum. We there see in the celebrated statue 
of that King, on the spot where the name Amn now stands, 
that the surface of the granite has been chiselled off, in 
order to obliterate the signs which had been engraven on 
it, and to place in their stead the three well-known hie- 
roglyphics of the name Ammon. In another passage of 
the inscription, where Amn-ra is mentioned, the same 
alteration has taken place in those three signs, but 
(which Wilkinson does not remark) ra stands upon the 
old surface. The same is observed in all the monuments 
in the Museum which are older than that Amenöphis; 
for instance, in the beautiful sculptures of the time of 
Tuthmösis III. On the contrary, Amn-ra is recog- 
nisable as the original writing on a representation of 
this deity (as the Phallic god) in the time of King 
Horus, the immediate successor of Amenöphis III. 

No one will pretend to explain this by asserting that 
the mode of writing the god “ Amn” has been changed 
since that time. For, as we have already remarked, 
Ammon is written with the well-known phonetic 
hieroglyphies on the monuments of the 12th Dynasty. 


264 Manners and Customs, iv. 244. Comp. 63. and the Materia 
Hieroglyphica (1828), Pantheon, p. 4. 
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Another god must formerly have stood in his place, 
therefore, in those names of Amenöphis of the 18th 
Dynasty, as well as in the newly-engraven signs of the 
obelisk. Wilkinson has thrown out the conjecture 
that this god was Khem, the Phallic God, the Pan of 
Herodotus. If so, we certainly must assume that the 
three Kings Amenöphis of the 18th Dynasty were called 
in their lifetime Khem-hep. t, instead of Amn-hep. t. 
It also follows that the sculptures of Amn-ra, in which 
the name Amn-ra has supplanted a previous one, were 
all Phallic, as the only representations of Khem are 
Phallic. Any other view of the case involves us in 
inextricable contradictions.” 

In transferring the functions and identity of Khem 
to Amun, we have also the oldest authentic evidence of 
that system of amalgamation, which creates the great 
difficulty in the historical representation of the Egyptian 
deities—namely, the transference of the characteristics 
and titles of other deities to such as, in their original 
signification, had no connexion with them. Ammon, 
for instance, in those Phallic figures, has always the 
title of Chemmis (Pan), “the husband of his mother.” 
But we must first notice this god himself. 


II. KHEM, PAN, the God of Chemmis (Panopolis). 


Khem, read Uta by Lepsius, is called in the hierogly- 
phic inscriptions, that have not been altered, a Phallic 
God, enveloped in swathes; out of which one arm is pro- 
truded and upraised, brandishing the flagellum, the sign 
of lordship: the other hand holds the Priapus.? This 


255 [It is now recognised that the nameof Amn in these monuments 
was anciently erased by the heretic Monarchs, successors of Ameno- 
phis III. who worshipped the disk of the sun called Aten, and put 
that name on the monuments in place of Amen, and that the 
name of Amen was reinserted by the worshippers of Amen Ra, who 
overthrew them, and restored the worship of this god.—Lepsius, 
Ueber den ersten ägyptisch. Gotterkreis, s. 43.—S. B.] 

2:6 An emblem of continence, according to Horapollo, ii. 7. 
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word is never written phonetically, but only hierogly- 
phically, that is, with the sign, which probably signifies 
“bolt,” from the root, khem, “to lock up.” His title 
is Kamut.ef, “ the husband (Bull) of his mother.” 

We instantly recognise here the god of Panopolis, 
which city is called in Egyptian, Chemmo”’ (EI- 
Kehmin). Stephanus of Byzantium gives the following 
description of this Deity of Panopolis :—“ A great statue 
with the Priapus exposed, holding in the right hand the 
flagellum directed towards the moon; they call it the 
figure of Pan.” 

By means of this description we may easily correct 
Herodotus’s mistake in calling the Mendesian God 
after the name of the province of Mendes, and in con- 
sidering the goat, who was the living, deified, animal- 
symbol of the god, as a representation of him. In 
his account of the God of Papremis, likewise, “ who 
did violence to his mother,” the truth is now become 
apparent. 

There is a representation which differs entirely from 
the ordinary type, not Phallie”®, in which a god ap- 
pears with the principal badge of Osiris, holding the 
ploughshare (mer), the sign of sowing, with the inscrip- 
tion, Ka-mut (sign of the Phallic God) wtet-ra, that 
is, “‘ husband of the mother, begotten by Helios.” We 
introduce this representation merely as a proof of later 
amalgamation. 

The votive figures, some of which belong to the pri- 
meval time, are dedicated to that old Khem on the road 
to Kossayr. Greek inscriptions on the more modern of 
these representations call the god, the Pan of Thebes. 

257 Diodorus, i. 18. Khebti on the tablets of the Kossayr road, 
(Burton) E. H. pl. 357. : on which tablets Birch observes that after 
the name of Khem the word Khebti, the common name of the town 
of Koptos, is frequently found. [According to Brugsch his name 
should be read Min. Khnumis was in fact a form of the demiurgos 


as creator of animated nature.—S. B. ] 
258 In Wilk. Pl. 26. (M. vi. 2.). 
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He is often found in Panopolis, as well as in Sehag 
(Athribis or Crocodilopolis),in company with a lioness- 
headed. goddess. 

The statement, preserved in the epitome of Manetho, 
that the worship of the Mendesian goat, consequently 
of the symbol of Khem, was introduced under the 2nd 
(the Thinite) Dynasty, is of the highest importance. 

[In the Ritual Khem appears in a mystical sense 
with an esoterical explanation of the meaning of his 
attribute. In it?® he’says, ‘1 am Khem in his manifesta- 
tion, whose plumes have been placed on his head.” 
Explanation, ‘ Khem is Horus, the avenger of his father ; 
his manifestation is his birth; the plumes on his head 
are Isis and Nephthys coming and placing themselves 
behind him, for they are like two nestlings when they 
are placed on his head.” Or it is, “the plumes are the 
great urei in front of his father Tum, or his eyes.” This 
is so far important as identifying Khem with Horus, son 
of Isis, especially as the Harnekht, or powerful Horus, 
whilethe three mystic explanations of hisattribute, which 
date as early as the 11th Dynasty, show what a mystery 
they were even at the earliest period. | 


III. NUM, NU, (Kneph, Chnoubis). 


The ram-headed god of the Thebaid is called on the 
monuments Num, Nu, the former therefore is to be 
considered as the complete way of writing it. Plutarch 
says”, the original, immortal god, is called by the in- 
habitants of the Thebaid, Knéph. Here & is the prefix 
of n, as in Canopus from Nubi, and in many other words. 
The ph, however, seems to be the Greek mode of express- 
ing the Egyptian m, which probably was aspirated. 
The word Chnubis differs from Kneph only in the acci- 
dental admission of the inherent vowel w instead of e, 
and of } instead of p. As spelled on the Gnostic monu- 


259 Lepsius, Todt. Taf. vii. c. 17. l. 11-14. 
260 De Is. et Os. ¢, 21. 
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ments of the Basilidians, it would sound like Chnumis. 
According to Plutarch”! and Diodorus”, the name of 
the Egyptian Zeus signified spirit (xvedza), which of 
course can only apply to Kneph. At Esneh (Champ. 
Grammar, p. 302.) he is said to be “the breath of those 
who are in the firmament.” His derivation from the 
Egyptian root nf (Copt. nef, nibe) = to blow, to 
breathe, is therefore very tempting. Birch”, on the 
contrary, maintains that the hieroglyphic literally 
signifies “ water” (Copt. niin), with which etymology 
may be connected one of the titles of Kneph, under 
which he was worshipped in Elephantina, that of the 
Lord of the “ Libations,” or the “ inundations.” He con- 
ceives the animal figure which very often precedes or 
follows the name, and sometimes indicates it by itself, 
not to be the ram, but the (bearded) he-goat = bai, the 
phonetic of baz = soul, spirit. It is in this image that 
he recognises the expression of the idea “spirit,” 
which the ancients found in the name of this god. 
How then could those writers say that it is the name 
of Kneph which signifies “spirit”? We must there- 
fore hold that the ram or buck is the figurative mean- 
ing, as it occurs likewise in the name of a king of the 4th 
Dynasty, and assume that the roots nef and num were 
originally connected. The Arabic nef = breath, com- 
pared with the Hebrew nüf, to flow, in Greek vew, 
xyvéw, makes such a connexion in our opinion still more 
probable. At all events, to consider “ water” the cos- 


261 De Is. et Os. c. 26. As he had previously explained Ammon 
to be the hidden god, he clearly cannot have meant the same here by 
the Egyptian Zeus. 

262 ], 12. ; 

263 Gallery, i. p.9. seqq. [Khnum is called “the. Soul of Tattu.” 
The verbal root Num or Khnum has the sense of “to join.” Deveria, 
De la Déesse Nub. p. 7.; “to fill,” De Rouge, E’tude dune Stele, 
Paris, 1858, p. 127. Champollion, Notice Descr. 97.; and also 
“tank,” or “well,” Prisse, Mon. xxi.—S. B.] 

264 Ros. M. del Culto, li. 

co2 
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mogonic principle here, 1s in no way eathenticaly de- 
monstrable. 

As the human form and the badge of the feather are 
the distinguishing marks in Ammon, so the ram’s head 
with the double horns, both those extended like a 
goat’s, and those curved downwards, as well as the 
snake, probably the Ureus or Basilisk, the sign of 
power, are the characteristics of Kneph. In the pictures 
his colour is green, as that of Ammon is blue. In Esneh 
he is represented with the feathers of Ammon; but dis- 
tinguished from him by the snake on each side, and the 
absence of the lower crown.” 

Herodotus mentions (ii. 74.) that the horned snake 
is sacred to Zeus, and that its mummy is buried 
in his temples. There i is doubtless a connexion between 
the consecration of it to Kneph as one of his emblems, 
and its more general signification as the emblem 
of the deity in the hieroglyphics. The patron deity of 
the Egyptians, whom the Greeks called the “good god,” 
Agathodeemon, and whom we find over the doors and 
windows of the temples, as well as on their furniture, 
does not, however, seem to be.a direct representation of 
Kneph. 

According to Wilkinson the worship of this deity is 
universal in Ethiepia, particularly beyond the second 
Cataract, and in the vicinity of Meroe and Napata. In 
Esneh his name occurs as Num-ra, similar to that of 
Amn-ra. This representation is of a later Roman 
period. The one given by Wilkinson (Mat. Hier. viii. 
B.) in-a disk, with the scarabzus (type, signifying after- 
wards world) by its side, has an affinity with it. 

Our representation is a copy of his Plate 21., with 
the two modes of writing it on different monuments. 
Birch remarks, that the gifts offered to him, as well as 
the presents promised by him, are less valuable than 
those which belong to Ammon, from whom Kneph is 


365 Ros. M. del Culto, li. 
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also distinguished by being at the same time a God of 
the Lower World. 

His most important remark, however, is, that Kneph, 
as creator, appears under the figure of a potter with 
the wheel.” In Phile, a work of the Ptolemaic epoch, 
he certainly is so represented, making a figure of 
Osiris, with the inscription, “Num, who forms on 
his wheel the divine limbs of Osiris, who is enthroned 
in the great hall of life.” He is likewise called there 
Num-ra, “who forms the mothers, the genitrices of 
the Gods.” In a representation of the time of the 
Roman emperors he is also called “the Sculptor of all 
men.” Inthe monument at Esneh, of the same date, 
he is said to have made mankind on his wheel, and 
fashioned the gods, and is called the God “ who has 
made the sun and moon to revolve under the heaven 
and above the world, and who has made the world and 
all things in it.”? These representations confirm the 
correctness of the view as to the cosmogonic import of 
this primitive God of Thebes in the Egyptian mythology, 
down to the Ptolemaic epoch. Porphyry and Rufinus 
state that Phtah sprang from an egg which issued from 
the mouth of Kneph. We shall see, under Ra, that 
this most important cosmogonic symbol is supported 
by high authority, a representation in the Ramesseum, 
where it is said of Ra that “he creates his egg in 
heaven.” The mundane egg is so universal a form of 
the creation of the visible world, that it is unnecessary 
to say more upon it here. The hieroglyphics prove that 
the Neo-Platonists were not the first who laid this egg 


DD) 


266 [On a monument of the time of Apries, of the 26th Dynasty, 
Khnum is said to be the begetter of the gods, and the builder of gods 
and men, Clarac, Musée de Sculpture, pl. 246. No. 367.; and ina 
later monument, besides his local title dweller or inherent in elements 
or principles, the great potter, over the gods, father of fathers of gods 
and goddesses, self-existent maker of heaven and earth, the firma- 
ment, streams, and hills.—Rosellini, M.R. clxix.—S. B.] 

-: 287 Ros, M, del -Culto, pl. xlix., ‚Champ. ‘Gr.. P: SIE“ os 2 ys 
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but we have no proof of its original application to 
Kneph. We have, therefore, no monumental authority 
for the original development of the cosmogonic series 
which was represented in the Ptolemaic and Roman 
period by Amen, Khem, and Num, the three Theban 
divinities, as the concealed god, the generative, mowing 
god, and the creative spirit. 

In order to have a complete idea of this (early or late) 
Theban system, we must consider the cosmogonic prin- 
ciple of the Thebaid as it is typified in the female form. 


IV. a. AMNT, (Amente) 5. MU. T (Mut). 
V. a. ANK (Anuke). 8. STI, (Seti, Sate), the frog-headed. 


We have five names but only three individual re- 
presentations of the female principle in the demiurgic 
series of Upper Egypt. We will examine, in the first 
place, the forms connected with Ammon. 

Here we meet first of all with a goddess who occurs 
very frequently on the old monuments of Thebes, and 
who is marked as the female Ammun AMN-T, Ament. 
She wears the lower crown, and is called “the enthroned 
in Thebes.” Her name, according to the Coptic ren- 
dering in that version of the Bible, and according to 
Plutarch, is Amenti, Amente, Amenthes, as an expres- 
sion for the Lower World. But, according to the monu- 
ments, she no more represents the idea of Persephone, 
than Ammon does that of Dispater. Nothing is proved 
but her Theban origin and connexion with Ammon. 

The female principle is much more developed in 
connexion with Khem. We have no hesitation in com- 
bining him with the second name of the goddess, Mut, 
which otherwise we cannot connect with any separate 
personification. Almost all the great goddesses, espe- 
cially Neith, Pekht, and Isis, have her name as a title. 
But we have also the representation of a goddess with 
a complete royal crown who is called “ the mother,” and 
the only one too, as far as we know, in the old monuments 
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who has the title of “ Mistress of darkness.” We give 
this representation after Wilkinson with two inscrip- 
tions. ?6® 

It seems the most natural view to say that she is 
the wife of Khem, the god who has the title “ hus- 
band of the mother.” This, again, receives confirma- 
. tion by the statement of Herodotus, which is now very 
easily explained (ii. 155., comp. 75. 83.). Not far from 
the Sebennytic mouth there was, according to him, a 
great city called Buto, which contained a very celebrated 
shrine—the Temple of Buto or Latona, consisting of 
five blocks of stone, brought there from Elephantina. 
Each of its sides was 60 feet high and wide, and the 
block which served for the roof six feet thick.?®° 
Here was the oracle which the Egyptians held in the 
very highest estimation. Close to it, in a broad lake, was 
the island of Chemmis, which was said to float. Hero- 
dotus saw in it a shrine of Apollo (Horus), i. e. the son 
of Buto. Here Latona was said to have concealed and 
brought up the son of Isis, according to others, Apollo 
and Diana (Bubastis, Pacht). 

Now Chemmis is clearly nothing but the name of 
Khem. Buto, again, is assuredly the name of the city: 
it may be, however, that the identity between the two 
names, Sebennytis and Semmuth, may induce us to 
admit the absolute identity between Buto and Mut. 

According to Herodotus (ii. 67.), the shrew-mouse 
(mygale, mus araneus) was sacred to Buto, and their 
mummies were buried in the city of Buto. The 
animal passed for being blind, and was, therefore, 
dedicated to the Mother of the Gods, because “ Dark- 


368 Axerer as Birch has conclusively proved ; the word occurs with 
the determinative sign of Night. 

369 Wilk., Manners and Customs, vol. iii. p. 330. seqq., calculates 
the weight of the whole at 5000 tons; but there were 5 blocks, so 
that each must have weighed 1000 tons, almost the weight of the 
pedestal of Peter the Great’s statue at Petersburgh, which is calcu- 
lated at about 1200 tons. 
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ness is older than Light,” as Plutarch says.” The fact 
of this mouse being worshipped in Athribis, the city 
of the lioness-headed goddess”!, proves a connexion 
between them, as well as that representation. 

The character of Mut seems, therefore, that of a 
primitive goddess, the conceptive principle in the cos- 
mogonic system. The oracle and prophecy agree very 
well with the idea of such a mother (Ge, Dé-métér). 
There is also another proof of the Theban origin of 
this representation—its very frequent occurrence at 
Thebes with Ammon-ra, who, as we have seen, took the 
place of Khem. 

The consort of Kneph is a goddess represented in a 
primeval form, wearing the lower crown, and upon it 
a peculiar head-gear. Birch considers the stalks, which 
are in the form of feathers, and spread out like a fan, 
to be hemp stalks. The appellation sounds like Ank, 
and the Greek inscription near the Cataracts calls her 
“ Anukis, which is also Hestia.” Thus we have the 
pronunciation and the meaning. Not only does this 
translation show her to be a primeval goddess, but also 
her position in that representation. She comes imme- 
diately after Kneph and Sati, and precedes Osiris, 
Seb, and Thoth. She has even the upper crown, 
encircled by two horns (consequently, like Sate). 
Her wings are bent under her, and cover the lower 
part of the body.” She is never, like the other 
deities of the second Order, called the Daughter of Ra 
or any other god. The proof of her very old The- 

270 From the inscriptions on the pedestals of the bronze figures of 
this animal, one in the British Museum, the other belonging to Dr. 
Lee, it would appear that they were sacred to Horus, lord of the 
region of xem, “the closed region,” * a or region of annihilation.”— 

B. Plut. Symp. iv, Qu. 5. 

271 Strabo, xvii. 

272 Champ. Panth. Anuke. [Wings do not appear attached under 
the older dynasties to figures of the gods ; ‘they were introduced from 


Assyria or Chaldma, as they appear earlier than the Persian in- 
vasions.—S. B. | 
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ban and Egyptian origin may also perhaps be found 
in her name, which seems to be identical with that 
of the Phenician Athene, Onga, Onka, who was also 
worshipped by the Thebans and Gephyreans.”” 

The second goddess who must be mentioned here is 
the frog-headed goddess “ Hek,” whose name is the 
hieroglyphic of frog, with the addition of “ Mistress.””?” 
The representation with the head of the frog reminds 
of a similar one of Ptah, of whom we shall shortly have 
to speak. She appears upon a monument of the 12th 
Dynasty in the British Museum as companion and con- 
sort of Kneph. 

The third and last is Seti (arrow, sunbeam), the god- 
dess with the arrow (Copt. Sate). She is represented 
with the upper crown and full pschent, which is encir- 
cled by cow’s-horns. She accompanies Kneph in the 
Ex-votos at the Cataracts and in the island of Sete, now 
Sehéle, between Phils and Elephantina.”” She is also 
sitting by him on a sandstone tablet from Thebes, for- 
merly in Lord Belmore’s possession, now in the British 
Museum (Champ. xix. n.). In the quarries of Elephan- 
tina, where there are inscriptions of the time of Cara- 
calla containing the names of Jupiter Hammon, Cenubis, 
and Juno, those in the Egyptian language contain that 
of Sate. In a Latininscription at Syene discovered by 
Belzoni, Jupiter Chnubis and Juno Regina are men- 
tioned. There is also a statue at Phils, dedicated to 
Chnuphis and Sati, by Ptolemy Il. Euergetes. Sati. 
is presenting Amenoph II. to Chnuphis in the temple 
dedicated to him in Elephantina; consequently as his 
ministra as it were (Champ. xix.19.a.). On the oldest 
monuments (of the 12th Dynasty), however, there is by 


- 973 a Punban: Ax.' 12! "Comp. Creazér, Symbolik. ' 

274 [On the early tablets of the 5th Dynasty Hek is at: men. 
tioned; Lepsius, Denkm,, ii. 62,; and also, on thase pf} the ge 
the companion of Khnum,—Shar Pe i ee Anser, pl. 78.——S, B. J. 

“ 478° See Letronne, Rech. p. 34 
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the side of Chnumis a goddess with the frog’s head, 
whose name sounds like Hek.t (the Queen). As we do 
not find her, however, in the great temple represen- 
tations, we consider her as a symbolical form of Sate. 

Her emblem is the crown—as a general rule, only 
the upper (white) one, the symbol of the upper 
hemisphere, in the physical acceptation of later times 
—with two cow-horns coming out of its sides. As 
“ daughter of Ra,” she would more properly belong to 
the second order; but this may be a later addition, and 
Ra herself certainly belongs to the eight oldest deities. 
Horapollo (i. 11.) contrasts her (Hera) with Neith 
(Athena), in reference to the two sides of the hemi- 
sphere. She rules over the upper, as Neith rules over 
the lower firmament. 

She appears as a waiting-woman in the remarkable 
representation of Wilkinson (Mat. Hier. xvi. B.), which 
shows a connexion with the myth of Isis-Horus. 


VI. PTH, Ptah, Phthah, Vulcan. 


Pth, expressed in Coptic Ptah, in Greek as Phtha, 
appears on the monuments with Chnuphis and Neith, and 
he is clearly connected in the complete Egyptian system 
with them both. Weshall consider first of all his hiero- 
glyphic peculiarity. His ordinary mode of representation 
is as a god holding before him with both hands the 
so-called Nilometer, or emblem of stability, which is 
.combined with the sign of life, and Kukufa-sceptre. 
He wears on his head a cap peculiar to himself; his flesh 
is green; a string comes out of the drapery in the neck, 
from which is appended a bell-shaped tassel, or coun- 
terpoise of a collar: but immediately under the breast 
commences a mummy-like envelope, which fastens tight 
round the whole body down to the feet, so that the 
hands only appear out of it. 

The Nilometer is admitted to be the symbol of sta- 
bility, duration. Among his titles, the most conspicuous 
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are, “the Lord of the gracious (beautiful) countenance,” 
and “the Lord of truth.” The goddess Truth (ma) is 
standing before him as his daughter.” The form of 
the pedestal also on which we often find him (the cubit, 
ma) expresses the character of truth. Still, according 
to Herodotus’s statement, this was not the temple repre- 
sentation in the great shrine of Ptah at Memphis. It 
was a dwarfish figure, like the Phenician idols, the 
Pataikoi, on their ships. We find such figures of Ptah in 
the form of Pataikoi?”—a word which corresponds in 
all its consonants with Ptah?’”*—under several types as 
little amulets, and also in the funereal papyri. Ptah is 
represented in them almost always with the skull-cap 
of a priest, like the pilos of Vulcan. 

In the Pataikos form he is sometimes found without any 
further distinguishing mark (Champ. vill. 1.); sometimes 
on two crocodiles with a scarabsus on his head, holding 
two snakes, Ptah-Sokari (vill. 2.); sometimes as the let- 
ter a, with the scarabsus, and the inscription kheper 
(viii. 3.); sometimes as the Phallic God, holding the 
Priapus in his hand, and raising the other as if to seize 
the flagellum. Sometimes the feet are turned quite in- 
wards, and in the Ritual Ptah is twice represented as 
bow-legged or bent-legged, which may or may not 
assimilate with the lame Hephestos. Sometimes the 

276 Wilkinson, xxiii. 5. Birch, p. 13. 

277 Champ., Panth. viii. 

278 Ptah has no Egyptian derivation, nor even any analogy with 
anything. P Ty “to open” in Hebrew differs from P T H only in 
being more strongly aspirated. Ptah is the great Revealer, the great 
Cabir, in Egyptian, ün,üün. How Movers (‘ The Phoenicians,’ I. p. 653, 
can derive the name from zardcouw, is as inexplicable as that so cir- 
cumspect a critic as the investigator of the historical contents of the 
Book of Chronicles could make such unsound, unmethodical attempts 
at false, mystic and allegoric interpretation. [The name of Ptah is 
derived from an old Egyptian word Ptah, “to open.” Confer Brugsch, 
H. Zeitsch. d. Morgenl. Gesellsch., 1854, Bd. x. Taf. iv. No. 14, 
which differs only from the Hebrew Patakh in being less strongly 
aspirated.—S. B. | 
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head is double, that of a man on one side, and of a 
hawk on the other; inscription, Ptah Sokari(viii.4—6.). 
There is a similar Pataikos in Birch’s work?” with a 
bald head, as these hideous figures are described by 
Epiphanius, who, however, is mistaken in calling them 
Harpocrates. 

The representation as Phthah-Sokari, and Ptah Osiri 
(likewise a later combination), with the hawk-face, 
upper crown, and Ammon’s feathers, and in human 
form, in which case he has sometimes all the ornaments 
of Ammon, sometimes only the skull-cap (Wilk. Mat. 
Hier. xix.), is probably only an embellishment of this 
‘idol. He is then called Sokari-Osiri, or Ptah-Sokari- 
Osiri. We give one of these numerous idols from 
Wilkinson (xxiv. 2.). Similar representations in the 
funereal papyri have the inscription Piah-Sokarı Osirt 
by their side. The god Sokari-Osiri is Osiris, the 
Lord of the Lower World. As such he is called Ptah- 
Tatanen.”? In this signification he has frequently the 
goat’s horns, the disk of the sun, and two tall feathers. 
In one of these representations at Phil» (of the time of 
the Romans), he appears simply with the skull-cap, 
sitting, with his legs free, on a potter’s wheel, and 
forming an egg.*! The inscription runs—Ptah-Ta- 
nen, “the father of the beginnings, creating the egg 
of the sun and moon, first of the gods of the Upper 
World.” He is also said, on a tablet of the 18th 
Dynasty (Br. Mus. 286.), to “adjust the world in his 
hand,” or “ by his hand.”8? 

Hence we may venture with Horapollo and Plutarch ?# 
to consider the scarabeeus, one of his symbols, the image 

279 Gallery, Pl. 7. fig. 18. 

280 Birch, Gallery of Antiquities. 

281 Ros. Mon. del Culto, xxi. 

”@ [In a hieratic papyrus at Berlin it is said, “that gods and men 
came out of his mouth,” which connects him with’ the’ other demi- 


urgoi.—Lepsias, Denkni., vi. ‘117.—S.B.] 
283 Hor. i. 10. Plut. de Is. et Os. c. 10. 
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of the world and its creation, as well as the frog and 
other symbols of the development of man. In an 
inscription given by Champollion (Gr. Eg. p. 314.), 
Phthah is called “inventor,” or rather creator, “of all 
things in this world.” At all events Jamblichus is 
right in saying in the well-known passage “the god 
who creates with’truth is called Ptah.” Lastly, also, 
the idea of the formation of the mundane egg by Ptah 
must be admitted to derive from an Old Egyptian 
symbol, although we find it applied originally to Ra, 
and not to Ptah. 

[Ptah also appears as the divine workman employed 
in, all the buildings and constructions of the gods. In 
the future state he opened the mouth of the deceased. ] 

The representation of the god with the scaraba»us 
on his head (Wilk. Mat. Hier. xx.) and the name 
Ter-ra, or even that exhibiting a scarab»us-headed 
god with the same inscription (Champ. xii. 13.), is to 
be explained by the scarabeeus and frog being the sym- 
bols of the creator of the world. A god with the sun’s 
disk and Ureus (Wilk. xx.) is simply called Ter. 
In all these we cannot do otherwise than recognise 
a form of Ptah.” 

This is no less clear in the representations of the 
Frog God, a god with frog-head, whose appellation is Ka 
(offering), the arms upraised, “the father of the father 
of the Gods,” an epithet also given to the Nile. The 
frog-headed goddess appears on the monuments of the 
12th dynasty as the companion of Kneph, and may 
therefore be a form of Sate; at all events she is no in- 
dependent goddess.” Ptah has two companion god- 
desseson the monuments. One is Pekh. t, “ the Lioness”- 

28 [Later researches have shown that for Ter is to be read Kheper. 
Ptah was in fact a form of the demiurgos in a cosmic sense as 


the creator of the material but not animated world. Gods, men, 
and beings were created by Khnumis, and Atum or Tomos, two other 


demiurgoi.—S. B.] 
235 Thid. 
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headed, by whom he was the father of Nefer-Atum, as 
appears from a monument at Vienna. The other was 
Bast, the Boubastes of the Greeks, and compared by 
them to Artemis or Diana. His son was Nefer-Atum. 
Ptah had a mystical ark called Hannu or Box. 

His principal temple was at Memphis, built by Menes 
contemporaneously with the city, and afterwards en- 
larged and embellished by succeeding kings. Herodotus 
and the later Greek historians saw it still in all its pomp 
in their time. | 

VII. NT, Neith, Athena. 

Neith belongs to Ptah, and is found by his side. The 
name is said to signify “ I came from myself.” Isis is 
often so called. In as far as the Creator of the world too 
is considered in his original acceptation, as the minister 
or ministra, the organ of God, the female representation 
of this principle is a very natural one. This is Neith, 
Athena. She is again the same creative principle, but, as 
being the conceptive element, is considered as female. 

Her hieroglyphic sign (Wilk. Mat. Hier. vii.) is a 
symbol, which has certainly been somewhat precipitately 
considered a shuttle, out of fondness for comparing her 
with Athena: for it is not found in the representations 
of weaving exhibited on the primeval tomb of the 12th 
Dynasty.?®” Still nat is the Coptic word forloom. The 
Egyptians wrote the name NT, the Greek transcript, 
N78, gives us its pronunciation. 

She has always the lower crown, and sometimes the 
shuttle, or a hawk on her head. She also carries a 
bow and arrows in her hand, and we have chosen this 
representation for our plates. 768 ]t has the super- 
scription Net, Neith. In Egyptian mythology the old 
female Power of the Thebaid was merged in Neith, the 
goddess of Sais, and the name also was consequently 
transferred to her. 

286 "HXOor ax’ épavuriic (Plut. de Is. et Os. c. 62.). 


287 Ros. Mon. Civ. xli. Comp. Text M.C., vol. ii. p. 14. seqq. 
288 According to Wilkinson, Pl. 28. 1, 
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Her titles are Muth, the Mother, the Mistress of 
Heaven, the elder Goddess her. t (hér). In Champollion 
(23.) she is holding a Kukufa-sceptre instead of the 
ordinary one of Lower Egypt, and is styled “the 
great Mother,” “the mother of Helios, her first-born.” 
In like manner she is called “the Cow, who has pro- 
duced the Sun.” She seems here to be entitled “the 
mother of the Sun,” as, according to Iamblichus, she 
was called in Sais. As mother of the living she also 
appears (Champ. 234.) nursing two crocodiles. 

Accordjng to Clemens*® her great shrine in Sais had 
an open roof like that at Onka in Thebes of Beotia, 
with the far-famed inscription “I am all that was, and 
is, and is to be; no mortal has lifted up my veil?”, and 
the fruit I bore is Helios.”??! 

In Ptah and Neith the Deity completed its mani- 
festation as the Soul of the World; and they both 
entered directly into the Theban representation of the 
first principles. 


VIII. RA (Phra, Phre, Helios.) 


We have already considered Neith, the goddess of 
Sais, in her capacity of mother of Helios. The name 
of this, her first-born, the shining, and nurturing, proto- 
type of the creation of the earth, is Ra, with the article, 
and written by the Greeks, according to the Memphite 
pronunciation, Phra or Phré, corresponding to the He- 
brew transcript Phra. He must‘ be considered as one 
of the old gods, because a great part of the succeeding 
Order is stated to be derived from Helios. In con- 
firmation of which, in the Dynasties of the gods, Ra 
succeeds Ptah as his son. 


289 Clem. Alex. Strom. v. p. 155. 

290 Plut. de Is. et Os. c. 9., who refers this to Isis, in accordance 
with the enthusiasm which the later writers had for her. He says, 
moreover, her statue in Sais had the inscription, &c. 

291 Proclus, lib. i. in Tim. p. 30 
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His usual type is hawk-headed, although, as an 
exception, he is also found with a human face?”, as 
Horapollo?® describes him, with the Sun’s disk on his 
head, encircled by an Ureeus. The colour of his flesh 
in the pictures is red, like that of the Sun’s disk. 

His cosmogonic nature™ is established in the repre- 
sentation in the Ramesseum, which Birch has cited and 
explained, where the great Ramesses is sacrificing to 
him, as “the Lord of the two Worlds, who is enthroned 
on the sun’s disk, who moves his egg, who appears 
in the abyss of Heaven.” We have therefore here his 
creative power, as it operates by the intervention of the 
all-nourishing power of the sun upon the earth. Thus 
far, therefore, the god of Heliopolis (On) is developed 
in the Egyptian system mediatorially, like the Cabiri. 
The second Cabir is the generative power of nature, 
considered as a generative personality. 


RECAPITULATION OF THE FOREGOING ENQUIRY. 


We have seen that the gods of the first Order possessed 
one general attribute, that of revealing themselves— 
in other words, a creative power or principle. The 
mythological system obviously proceeded from “the 
concealed god” Ammon, to the creating god. The 
latter appears first of all as the generative power of 
nature in the Phallic god Khem, who is afterwards 
merged.in Ammon-ra. Then sprung up the idea of 
the creative power in Kneph. He forms the divine limbs 
of Osiris (the primitive soul) in contradistinction to 
Ptah, who, as the strietly demiurgic principle, forms 
the visible world. Neith is the creative principle, as 
nature represented under a female form. Finally, 
her son Ra, Helios, appears as the last of the series, 
in the character of father and nourisher of terres- 


3 Wilk. xxviii. 8. Pl. 4. 2. 


293 J. 6. iepaxduoppoc. 
a4 Birch, Gallery, p. 24. See Burton, E. H, Pl, lvii. 
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trial things. It is he, whom an ancient monument 
represents as the demiurgic principle, creating the 
mundane egg. As early as the 15th century B.C. 
Ammon is called Ammun-ra, “ Ammun, who is Helios,” 
consequently the beginning and end of the cosmogonic 
formation. We are unable, however, to prove that the 
whole cosmogonic system, as exhibited on the monu- 
ments of the Ptolemaic and Roman epochs, is the primi- 
tive one, or that of the 18th and 19th Dynasties. 

If, however, we go back to the origin of the deities of 
this order, different starting-points open upon us. We 
see here also how the Egyptian was gradually formed 
out of different provincial elements, which at length 
were merged in two only, those of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, though they still leave behind them many 
traces in the forms of provincial worship. Ammon, 
Khem, and Kneph belong to the Thebaid; Ptah, Neith, 
and Ra to Lower Egypt. If we go still deeper into 
the analysis, we find the worship of Ammon (the 
primeval god in human form) established principally 
in the Thebaid, and most particularly so in the city of 
Ammon. That of Kneph (the ram-headed) was more 
frequent in Ethiopia, to the south of Elephantina; that 
of Neith and Ra probably originated in Sais and 
Heliopolis. Ptah, lastly, is the union of the influences 
of Upper and Lower Egypt. The primeval shrine was 
at Memphis, but its builder was a mighty prince of 
Upper Egypt, Menes of This. Now we have two wholly 
distinct representations of Ptah, the artistic Egyptian, 
and the rude Pataikos form. ‘They are co-ordinate with- 
out being intermixed. The Temple god of Memphis is 
still the naked, unformed Pataikos; but Ptah, the god 
worshipped in all Egypt, is represented out of Memphis 
with the skull-cap, the sceptres, and mummy wrappings. 
We can hardly be wrong therefore in considering the 
former the primeval god of the province of Memphis; 
the latter, as the Upper Egyptian artistically finished 

VOL. I. DD 
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idea of the same god, introduced by the Thinite prince, 
for this form of Ptah is closely connected with the 
deities of Upper Egypt. 

We think it indispensable to have a correct idea of 
these historical distinctions. The complete mythological 
system of the Egyptians was an amalgamation of the 
various provincial forms and rites. But, in offering 
this opinion, we would at the same time protest against 
the hasty conclusion, that this national arrangement 
was an arbitrary one, by which ideas, originally quite 
distinct, were worked up artificially into a system. 
We forget that the Egyptian never could have made 
these different forms harmonize, had not each province 
found the complement of its own feelings and ideas 
in those of its neighbours. The case is precisely the 
same with the formation of a national language out 
of the provincial elements of the intellectual energies 
of one and the same people. Admitting a common 
starting-point, and the feeling of a common origin, the 
identity of the object of intellectual impulses must 
necessarily produce a similar whole, the parts of which 
are reciprocally, although not intentionally, the sup- 
plements of each other. Thus it was with the Old 
Egyptians. Their language shows that all the provinces 
comprised in the duality of Upper and Lower Egypt 
contained the same people, whose mental development 
was, therefore, nec@ssarily of a similar character. Thus 
the idea which pervaded the whole nation was stamped 
with a provincial impress, till by degrees the most 
powerful of these conformations ejected the others, 
after Menes had founded the united empire of Egypt. 
This, however, could only happen in consequence of 
a primitive unity, a common foundation. Thus only 
could every Egyptian find in every other Egyptian 
mind his own individual sensations. Upon a closer 
investigation, therefore, the demonstrability of the 
various local origins of these mythological forms is 
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only a proof of the force and unity of the idea which was 
working in the minds of the people. 

Herodotus expressly states that twelve, the number 
of their gods, was sacred, taken probably from the 
twelve months of the solar year. Eight, the number 
of his first Order, is certainly not an astronomical one, 
and may be partly conventional. Its constituent parts, 
also, may have been different in different provinces. 

Counting Ament, Mut, and Anuke as one, and dis- 
tinguishing the two representations of Ptah, which are 
totally different, we can trace ten separate individuali- 
sations. We might also count twelve here. At all 
events, twelve is the number assigned by Herodotus 
to the divinities of the second Order, which we now 
proceed to explain. 


B. 


THE TWELVE GODS OF THE SECOND ORDER. 


In giving an historical exposition of these deities, our 
remarks can be condensed within a much narrower 
compass. All we have to do is so to illustrate these 
twelve gods, as clearly to show the descent of each from 
one of the first Order, and the internal connexion 
amongst them all. The character of the whole Order is 
derivative, secondary, and at the same time instrumental 
existence, analogous to that of the Cabiri. The con- 
nexion between Helios, the last of the first Order, and 
the deities contained in it, is quite obvious from their 
planetary or more generally astral import. The idea 
of divinity is considerably mixed up with the feeling of 
the power of nature in this Order, and has a material 
tendency; the result of which is, that it is not purely 
cosmogonic like the first, and yet not completely terres- 
trial or psychological like the third. 
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A. The Child of Ammon. 
I. KHUNSU (Khunsu), Chons. 


The frequent junction of Khunsu and the primeval 
god on the monuments of Thebes is direct proof of the 
connexion with Ammon. Birch, however, has quoted 
an inscription in the British Museum, where Khunsu 
is expressly called “the eldest son of Ammon.” It is 
also found on a tablet discovered by General Vyse in 
the quarries of Tourah (Mons Troicus), of the date of 
the 18th Dynasty. 

The type is that of a moon-god, but, as Birch?” has 
correctly remarked, in a double form: with the hawk- 
head, as we give it after Wilkinson (Pl. 46.), or as 
a youthful Ptah, with the Horus lock of the young 
gods.” In one representation”, the subject of which is 
not quite certain, he is lion-headed. Another, in which 
type Khunsu is holding the palm-branch of the Pane- 
gyries, and, like the Egyptian Hermes, is making the 
years with the stylus, exhibits an approach towards the 
highest moon-god, Thoth. Here he is called Chunsu 
nefru hep.t, the good of the offering, or, the best of 
the offered : also “the God of two names ” (sarcophagus 
of the queen of Amasis). He bears the same title 
when represented as Ptah, where he has the flagellum 
and sceptre of Osiris, as god of the Lower World. He 
is often found with Amun and Mut, also with Tefnu, 
the lioness-headed goddess. He appears very rarely to 
have had a shrine devoted expressly to himself. 

The name is only found written in phonetic hiero- 
glyphics. Birch reminds us of the Coptic word Chons, 
to chase, strength, power. 

It is easy to prove that this is the same god whom 
the Greeks considered the Egyptian Hercules. Ac- 

395 Gallery, p. 8. 

796 Comp. Wilkinson, Mat. Hier, xxiv. Incorrectly spelled in 


Champollion’s Pantheon, Ooh-en-sou, New Moon. 
27 Wilk. Mat. Hier. x. B. 
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cording to all the ancient lexicographers, the Egyptian 
name of Hercules was Xwvs. This explains the transla- 
tions of Eratosthenes: “ Hercules, Harpocrates, Sem- 
phucrates, Sempsos (instead of Pemphos ), the Heraclide.” 
The name Semphucrates indicates a connexion, in later 
times, between Chöns and Horus. For Chunsu-pa-yrut 
corresponds to Her-pa-yvrut, 1. e. they are both a type of 
the youthful god, the sun-god, for which reason they 
have both the Horus or infantine lock. In a myth, the 
date of which, however, cannot be proved, the Egyptian 
Hercules appears as the sun-god. He entreated per- 
mission to see Zeus (Ammon, Ammun-ra), who re- 
vealed himself to him in the guise of a ram. He 
then retired into Libya, where he was slain, precisely 
as Horus was in the old myth. As Thoth travels 
round with the moon, so does Hercules with the sun 
(Plut. c. 4.), and Chöns had the same connexion with 
the moon, as the sacred bull of Osiris, the moon-bull Apis, 
had with the sign of the period of twenty-eight years. 
According to Macrobius?® the worship of Hercules 
was primeval among the Egyptians. He makes him 
the slayer of the Giants or rebels (see example from 
the Ritual, given above, p. 294.). Herodotus expressly 
states that he belonged to the twelve gods of the second 
Order. All these combinations constitute the character 
of a mediatorial, subsidiary god, who, in his develop- 
ment, sometimes approaches Horus, sometimes Thoth. 


B. The Child of Kneph (?) 
II. TET, Tet, Thot, Thöyth, Hermes. 

Tet, written with the Ibis and the letter T, which 
has the sign of reduplication after it, in Coptic, Thout, 
in Greek Thoth, is the most important of all the Cabiri. 
His sign is the Ibis; and his name, to judge from the 
Coptic, may be connected with the Egyptian root for 


298 Saturn. i. 20. 
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“word (?0y05).” He is the scribe of the gods, and called 
“Lord of the Divine Words,” “the Scribe of Truth,” “the 
Great-Great” (twice great), “the guardian of the pure 
souls in the Hall of the two Truths” (on account of 
his signing the sentences on the souls of the dead), 
“the self-created, never born”?®; lastly, “the Lord 
of Schmün” (Hermopolis), literally, “the Lord of the 
Eighth Region.” This reminds us of the well-known 
Cabir, Esmun, of Phenicia and Samothrace, the eighth 
brother of the seven sons of Sydyk, the god with the 
eight rays.! He is the god of Ses or Sesen, “the 
eighth region,” and of Oshmunain*’, Hermopolis 
magna, in the southern frontier of the Heptanomis. 
Without anticipating the fifth book we would merely 
remark here, that the antiquity and size of that city, 
at all events, in connexion with the hieroglyphics, is 
good authority for the name and its meaning in Egyp- 
tian. In Pselcis, Dakkeh in Nubia, he is called the Thoth 
of Nebs, land of the date-palm (nübes); also Pen-nbs, 
Pannubes°®, in a temple built for him by Ergamun, king 
of Ethiopia, a contemporary of Philadelphus. The Greek 
inscriptions there call him Pautnuphis. According to 
Wilkinson he is styled, in a temple at Samneh in Nubia, 
son of Kneph(?). Sometimes the moon’s disk on his head 
is his distinguishing mark, in allusion to his planetary 
nature (as he is also called the Lord of the Moon); some- 
times the ostrich feathers (sign of Ma, truth) and the 
stylus, with the writing-tablet (also with the branch of 
the Panegyries), alluding to the Lord of Amente (Hades), 
and his position in ¢ trial of souls. We give the ibis- 


399 Lepsius, Todtenbuch preface. 

300 On a tablet, No. 551. in the British Museum, of the age of the 
18th Dynasty: cheper tesf nen? mesut. f.—B. 

301 Gesen. Mon. Phoen. Pl. 39. Movers, Phoenicians, p. 527. seqq. 

302 Champ. l’Egypte sous les Pharaons, i. 292. Ros. Mon. del 
Culto, x. 2. 

303 Wilk. v. 13. Comp. Pl. 46. Champ. (Lettre x. p. 150.) has 
Pahitnuf, the good-natured, at variance with the hieroglyphics. 
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headed portraiture of him, as being the most distinctive; . 
that with the human head also occurs®*: he is likewise 
delineated as an ape (Cynocephalus), which may be com- 
pared with the designations of the genii of Amente. His 
connexion with the third Order is indicated by another 
title, “ Begetter of Osiris,” the date of which, however, 
we cannot guarantee. It is ofthe highest importance to 
know that the designation, “ Lord of Hermopolis,” which 
is a very frequent one, particularly upon the mummies, 
occurs at least as early as the 18th Dynasty. Champol- 
lion®®5 assumes that the zone between the earth and the 
moon, where the souls tarried after death before they 
passed into new bodies, had eight regions, as the earth 
has four. Weare unable, however, at present to submit 
the “ Book of the Dead ” to critical examination, or to 
distinguish the oldest from the more modern elements. 
The connexion between Tet and the moon may allude, 
according to Wilkinson, to the primitive use of a lunar 
year. The ancients had already remarked that the 
moon in Egyptian was masculine, not feminine, as the 
Greeks and Romans generally made it. Still we have 
no right to suppose a particular moon-god, separate 
from Thoth. We meet with a deity called after the 
moon (Aah, Copt. Ooh, Ioh), either as a mere personi- 
fication, or as Thoth, in whom the agency of the moon 
and nature became a living principle. We find him so 
represented in the tombs of the Ramesseum, opposite 
to Phre; a similar representation in Dendyra is pro- 
bably symbolical. According to Champollion he is 
often seen in the train of Ammon, and then he is 
Thoth. He makes him green, with the four sceptres and 
cap of Ptah, by the side of which, however, is a sort of 
‘Horus curl, the infantine lock, as child or son. In the 
inscriptions there is usually only the crescent, but on 


304 The former from Wilk. Pl. 45. Comp. other representations, 
Champ. 30. Wilk. Mat. Hier. xxvi. seqq. xxx. 
305 P, 30. B. in the Pantheon. Comp. Stob. Ecl. i. 52. 
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one occasion the sign nuter (god) is added. In the 
tombs a moon-god is represented sitting on a bark, and 
holding the sceptre of benign power, to whom two 
Cynocephali are doing homage (see Horap. i. 15), 
followed by the crescent and Nuter god. Lastly, the 
same god is found in a standing posture, worshipped 
by two souls and two Cynocephali. is 

For the consort of Thoth, a deity who appears as the 
scribe of the gods, and designated as “ Mistress of the 
Writings,” we are likewise unable to assign any precise 
position.» We agree with Birch in reading her 
name Sfy, i.e. seven, seven horns, by which sign the 
word is always followed. She carries on her head a 
pole with five rays and two horns over them, or with 
seven raysand the two horns. Lenormant and Lepsius 
read the name Saf, Saf-re, “ yesterday.” 


C. The Children of Ptah. 


III. ATMU. IV. PECHT (Bubastis).—Inuep. r. (Imuth). 


As the cosmogonic principles gain ground, the number 
of their children or attendants increases, they being the — 
organs by which they are revealed. We have three 
children of Ptah-Vulcan, two of whom we can show to 
be primeval. 


Ill. ATMU, Atumu. 


This god is only known to us from the monuments. 
When simply Atumu, his personal distinction is the full 
crown; as Nefru-Atumu (the good, the Atumu, a 
designation probably of no great antiquity, as god of 
the Lower World) he carries on his head a pole with 
the lotus flower, or two feathers (Wilk. 47, 48.). He 
is represented in this work in the latter form, because 
he is particularised by the feathers in the hieroglyphics. 
His connexion with Pecht is obvious, partly because he 


206 Wilk. Pl. 54. 
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very often follows this daughter of Vulcan, partly 
because the same name is given him in the tablet of the 
Ramesseum, where “an offering to Ptah with all the 
names” is represented.” In the Book of the Dead, 
ix. c. 17. y. 55, 56., heis called Nefer-Atum, the son of 
Bast or Pecht, the other name of the lioness-headed 
goddess. 

In the temple of Gournah (dedicated to Ammon by 
Seti I.), Atum and Munt are leading King Ramesses 
into the presence of Amun, to whom he is about to 
dedicate the temple. 

The Ark of Sokari generally accompanies his sign in 
the great processions of the gods (for example, at Me- 
dinet-Haboo, Wilk. Mat. Hier. 65.). In the same writer 
we find four representations given of him, each time 
standing, generally with life and power, and the full 
crown or bare-headed. On two occasions his attire is 
the Iotus flower; and once a black doll, the hieroglyphic 
which seems to be a variation of the knot, or symbol of 
life, is standing by his side: once he has a remarkable 
plume, and a counterpoise of a collar suspended from it. 
In these last forms he is always called nefru, the good. - 
His other titles in those four representations are, Lord of 
the Worlds, of the Country Peten?®, King (Hyk), Pupil 
(iri)of the Gods. Champollion gives a copy of a mummy- 
lid on which he is represented sitting, green, hawk- 
headed, with the sceptres of Osiris, and large head-gear. 
Behind him is Ma, winged, green, with a red disk of 
the sun on her head; the wings encircle the throne. 
In a similar representation (26. A.), the same god is 
exhibited with life and power, the flagellum of Osiris 


307 In the last part of Burton’s Excerpta Hierog. Pl. lvi., now very 
scarce. [Nefra-Atum and Atum or Tum, the Tomos of the Greek 
inscriptions, are not identical: the first is the son of Ptah and Pecht; 
the other, a self-existent self-produced god, whose name Tum means 
the ‘ Creator.’— S. B. ] 

308 [Now read An or Heliopolis.—S. B.] 
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upon his knee, and the full crown, with the name of 
Atum. 

In a third representation (on wood, 26. B.), we find 
him likewise sitting swathed like Ptah, but party- 
coloured, holding the two sceptres of Osiris in his 
hands, which are folded across his breast, and on his 
head the red disk of the sun. Champollion gives a 
fourth representation of him, also painted on wood 
(26. C.). There Thoth is conducting in a boat the 
sun’s disk, which is divided into an upper and lower 
hemisphere. In each five deities are sitting; in the 
upper one, Ra, Atum, Mat, Tefnu, and an unknown 
god; in the lower (as deities of the Lower World), 
Nutpe, Osiris, Isis, Horus, Nepthys. In the “ Book 
of the Dead,” also, Mati and Tefnu his sister, Set and 
Nutpe, Osiris, Isis, and Nepthys, are following him in 
the bark of Phré. 

Upon the obelisks he occurs very frequently. 
Sesostris is called the beloved of Atum—doubly dear 
as Atmu—enjoying a long life of years like Atmu. 
His father is called the son of Atmu. This led Cham- 
pollion to conjecture that Hermapion, when calling 
Sesostris the son of Heron, understands Atum by the 
latter; which, however, is inadmissible, according to 
the usual mode in which the Greeks transcribed the 
Egyptian names. 

As regards the power of Atum in the Lower World, 
his office there is clearly that of a judge. The souls 
in the Ritual style him father, and he addresses them 
as children.’ Wilkinson’s representation of him (Mat. 
Hier.) is remarkable—a bark, in the centre of which 
Atum is sitting in his shrine. The King is kneeling 


309 In the “ Book of the Dead ” he is addressed as the demiurgos. 
Lepsius, Todt. Pl. xxx.c. 79. L 1. “I am Atum, making the 
heaven, creating beings, going in the world, creating all generations 
which produced the gods (?), self-created, lord of life, renewing [?] 
the other gods.” 
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before him, and offering a figure of Truth. Behind the 
shrine stand two Gods, Lords of Ament and Abydos 
(Osiris), and behind them Horus, as steersman. Before 
the shrine stand Thoth and Ma. 

If we suppose the representations on public monu- 
ments to be an index of the prevalent ideas entertained 
about him, Atumu would seem to be a sun-god, following 
immediately after Phre. Champollion considers him 
the God of the setting Sun, the west, and remarks, that 
when Phre and Atum are found standing together, 
the latter is always on the left side, which signifies the 
west. 

His office in the Lower World, however, points to a 
higher position. He may, therefore, have been originally 
a Dispater. 

In the old inscriptions on the canal of Sesostris, 
leading to the Red Sea, Atum has the name of Ter.*” 
This, however, was a representation of Phthah, as before 
mentioned. The fact of the mystic prayers of the dead 
distinguishing the two and placing Ter by the side of 
Atum, is no proof to the contrary. 

Atum, then, was originally the name and represen- 
tation of a cosmogonic deity, probably, indeed, of one 
who belonged to the second Order—and he has retained 
this character in the Lower World, just as, according to 
some representations, power. was given there to Hermes. 


IV. PCHT, Pecht (the Goddess of Bubastis). 


She is called Mer-Ptah, the beloved by Ptah: the 
Mistress of Memphis. Wilkinson’s drawing (Pl. 27. 
comp. 51.) exhibits her with the cat’s head and sun’s 
disk, about which the Ureus is entwined. Her titles 
are, Mut (the mother), Menhi (sense unknown), and 


310 Cheper.—B. [This word means ‘ producer’ or ‘self-produced ;’ 
also ‘ existence,’ ‘ transformation. —S. B.] 
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her. t hek-u, the old of the avengers (?), where, therefore, 
Hekt would not seem, as Wilkinson supposes, to have 
any reference to Hecate. The only difference between 
her and the lioness-headed goddess is in the ears, which 
in the one are higher and pointed, in the other broad 
and low. Birch has published several most remarkable 
figures, some of them of high antiquity (Amenoph III. 
and Sheshonk).31! 

As daughter of the sun she has the disk and Ureus 
(Wilk. Mat. Hier. viii. 1. Comp. ix. x.). 

When called by one of those titles above mentioned 
she has also the human countenance, like Hathor, with 
the disk between ‘the cow-horns, two feathers, and the 
vulture, as well as the full crown. Champollion (vi. A. 5.) 
considered her a lioness-headed goddess, and a represen- 
tation of Neith. Birch, also, thinks the lioness-headed 
form the only ancient representation. Hincks refers 
the word to Pech. a. t, “ the lioness.’”?!? 


Imuep. T, Imuth. 


A god, whose shrine was first discovered by Salt at 
Phile with Greek inscriptions, which—like another of 
the age of the Antonines in Young®!*-make him a 
deification of A‘sculapius, is called Imhep.t, i.e. I-em- 
hep. t®4, “ I come with the offering.” The inscription in 
Young is “ Asculapius, who is Imuthos, son of Vulcan.” 
The hieroglyphic inscriptions also call him the son 


311 Birch, Gallery, p. 16. seqaq. 

312 Dr. Hincks, Dublin Univ. Mag. 1846, “ The oldest of all Al- 
manacks.” Compare the same on the Egyptian Alphabet, Dubl. 
Transact. 1846. The word occurs in the “Book of the Dead,” P].1xxix. 
c. 165. 1.12. [Ptah has two companions, lion-headed goddesses, 
Pecht and Bast; the name of the last, sometimes written phonetically 
has generally the hieroglyph of the oil-jar. Cf. Rosellini, M.d. C. xlii. 
2. The two are mentioned together as separate deities. Coffin, Eg. 
Sal. Brit. Mus., No. 32.—S. B. ] 

313 Young, Hierog. Pl. 52. The spelling is not given quite exact, 
but may easily be corrected. 

314 Wilk. v. 53. Comp. Pl. 55. 
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(eldest?) of Ptah. His type is like that of Ptah, with 
a narrow close-fitting cap, bald-headed, as Synesius in 
derision describes the Egyptian ZEsculapius.?' As 
there is no representation of him before the time of the 
Ptolemies, we have not introduced him here. 


D. The Children of Helios. 


V. HET HER, Athyr, Aphrodite. 


Het-her, that is, the habitation of Horus, daughter 
of Ra, mistress of Ament (the west, the Lower World), is 
the name of a goddess very extensively worshipped, 
whose type is the cow. She ordinarily appears with 
the cow’s head, wearing the sun’s disk between the 
horns. Even when represented in the human form 
she is rarely without the sun and horns. Her principal 
shrine was (at least in later times) Tentyra (Den- 
derah). We have given Wilkinson’s representation of 
her. 

Hathor is also clearly marked as a goddess of this 
Order, by being called the eye of the sun (iri-Ra). 
This is corroborated, in all the representations given by 
Champollion, by her connexion with the earth and 
mankind being more intimate than that of the goddesses 
of the first Order. She was undoubtedly represented 
(though we are not sure whether in very early times) 
as holding the cords of love and the tamburine, the 
sign of joy ; and women in general, but queens and 
princesses especially, were typified by her image; to 
which her name, too, the lady of the dance and mirth?"6, 
refers. All her other properties, however, betray a 
cosmogonic origin. Her designation, “the habitation 
of Horus” (God), must undoubtedly betoken the world, 


318 Synesius, Calvitiei Encom. p. 73. 
216 Birch, Gal. p. 19., according to Ros. M. del Culto, xxix. 3. (in 
Ombos, of the Ptolemaic era). 
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nature; and the feather-standard of the west, which 
she sometimes wears, refers to her as the habitation 
of Horus, and of the departed souls. In the temple 
dedicated to her at Senem (the island of Begheh at 
Phile) she is accompanied. by Kneph, the primeval 
creator; by Sevek-Ra and Chöns at Ombos; in Het 
(Edfu, Apollinopolis) by Horus; lastly, at Tentyra, the 
proper city of Hathor, by the same Hor of Hat (Champ. 
17. C.). Over the southern gate of Karnak she is re- 
presented as the wife of Ptah (Champ. 17. A.). 

She is also called the nurse of the youthful God, and 
as such presents the young Horus to his father, Month, 
in Hermonthis. In her temple at Phile, which is, how- 
ever, of a later date, she is suckling Horus, the son of 
Isis and Osiris, and her title is “ Nurse, wife, who fills 
heaven and earth with her beneficent acts.” (Champ. 
17. C.). 

Champollion quotes from a papyrus, the original of 
which has not been published, the following passage: 
““ She, who is called Neith in the east country, and Ma” 
(which he reads Sme) “in the lotus and the water of 
the west” (Wilk. Mat. Hier.). The cow, the symbol of 
Hathor, really occurs among the signs of Neith, and 
as Mother of Phre. 

In an inscription attached to a drawing of her at 
Senem (Champ. 17. B.), she is called ‘ Mistress of all 
the Gods.” 

Temples were dedicated to her in all parts of Egypt. 

She is likewise represented as a cow appearing from 
behind the mountains (Wilk. Mat. Hier. 3.); as a god- 
dess with the cow’s head (ibid. 4.); as a bird with a 
human face, cow’s horns, and disk (ibid. 5.); which 
latter, he says, is a very unusual representation.*” A 
very common and ancient one is a temple on the head, 


317 [In some inscriptions she is calledthe great cow which pro- 
duced the sun, i.e. Horus, her firstborn.—S. B.] 
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as principal ornament. This is the origin of the 
Hathor-capitals of the time of the Ptolemies; the same 
sort of Hathor-head, similarly ornamented, and fre- 
quently with the cow’s ears peeping out. They have 
been erroneously called Isis-heads. This representation 
is also found in Wilkinson (Mat. Hier. xliii. A.), by 
the side of the common one. In his plates she is called 
“ Daughter of Ra,” and “ Mistress of Ashmunäin,” and 
of “the Sycomore:” she becomes identical, therefore, 
with Thoth, as the moon-goddess. He remarks that 
she occurs very frequently in both forms on the oldest 
monuments. 


VI. MAU (commonly read Mu, Mui). 


This is the title of a god with an ostrich feather. It 
signifies light, insight (in Coptic meui, intellect). The 
hieroglyphics call him “ son of Ra.”58 His emblem is the 
ostrich feather, the sign of Ma, truth; sometimes also a 
feather ornament likethat of Ammon. The representation 
as En-pe, the leader of heaven*!, is of uncertain date. 
According to Birch, his images are usually made of por- 
celain. Temple-representations of him are very rare. 


313 Wilk. Pl. 46. We give him according to another representa- 
tion in the same plate. [The correct name of this god is now ascer- 
tained to be Shu not Mau, and he is the Ewooc of the Greek lists. 
Lepsius, Ueber die Götter der Vier Elemente in the Abhandl. d. K. 
Akad. d. Wissensch. zu Berlin, 1856, note, p. 226. 

319 [This god, whose name was formerly read Enpe, has been 
discovered by Lepsius to be An-her, the Onouris of the Greek writers, 
and the Egyptian Mars. On his head he wears a tiara of plumes. 
There is no especial reason why this god should be considered to be 
Mars, except that in later times An-her is represented spearing the 
Apophis. Formerly he was thought to be Enpe, or the Emeph of 
Iamblichus. Champollion, Gr. Eg. p. 111; Birch, Gallery, p. 22. 
Perhaps An-her was the second name of Shu, who is called the god 
with two names. Lepsius, Ueber den ersten aegyptischen Götterkreis, 
p. 15, n. 1. taf. iv. no. 3. Leemans, Pap. Gr. Lugdun. p. 124.—S. B.] 
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In the Ritual he appears as God of the Lower World. 
Mau stands behind the throne of Atumu. He has also 
sometimes (Wilk. Mat. Hier. xxv.) a head-dress com- 
posed of feathers. Another representation (ibid. xxix.) 
exhibits him with the bull’s head, and hands upraised, 
as if blessing or praying. Here he is called the Strong, 
Victorious. Champollion, who read his name Djom or 
Sou, without, however, being satisfied that he was 
correct, and who considered him as Hercules = Djom= 
Sem, represents him (25.), after a picture in Biban 
el Molook, sitting, with a fillet and feather, exactly like 
Ma, red; and again (25. A.) standing, green, with two 
large feathers, like the sculptures in the temple of 
Isambul. Ramses is offering sacrifice to him, and a 
female deity (Tefnu) is standing at his side; both chil- 
dren of Phre. The same representation of him likewise 
exists on the tomb of Menephthah, and other ancient 
monuments. 


VII. MA. 


Ma, Truth, Justice, is frequently called Daughter 
of Ra. The Hall of Judgment in the Lower World 
is named after her. Our representation is borrowed 
from Wilkinson (Pl. 49.). She appears sometimes 
winged ®!, sometimes without wings, always with the 
feather, and sitting, like her figure in the hierogly- 
phics. The monuments of the old Pharaohs abound 
with representations of her. She is called the God- 
dess of the Lower Country (Lower Egypt). We are 
not aware what was Champollion’s authority for saying 
that she is called the eldest daughter of Atumu. If 
there be any, it furnishes fresh proof of the connexion 
between Atumu and Ptah. There can be no doubt of 


320 [Champollion was nearly correct, as his name Shu corresponds 
with the Zöc of Manetho, gods of the Ist Dynasty.—S. B.] 
321 Wilk. Mat. Hier. xxvi. xxvii. 
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the connexion between Ma and Ptah, the creator of the 
world. Ma, Truth, typifies the world, inasmuch as it . 
contains in itself the real and true image of God. On 
that account, perhaps, she occurs so much more fre- 
quently as Maü; because she expresses the highest 
properties of God in nature as well as man, which prove 
the reality of the existence merely by the reality, 
i.e. truth, of their appearance. At all events both 
Shü and Ma have the character of derivative, adminis- 
trative deities. 


VIII. TEFNU, Tefnu. 


This is the lioness-headed goddess, frequently called 
elsewhere daughter of Ra; in our representation, for 
instance (Wilk. Pl. 51.). In other respects she is pre- 
cisely like Pecht (the cat-headed goddess). Like her 
she wears the sun’s disk, about which the Ureus is 
entwined. On the monuments she often appears with 
the god Khunsu, who is‘also sometimes lion-headed. 
In the Ramesseum, for instance, they both accompany 
Ammon, when he gives life and power to the King. 


IX. MNTU, Muntu, Mandulis. 


The type of this “ Son of Ra” has the hawk-head, as 
well as the father. The difference between them is, 
that the former has the sun’s disk on his head, or the 
ornament of two tall feathers.”” Birch has remarked ??® 
that he has titles which designate him as Ares. In the 
Ramesseum, for instance, it is said, ‘He (the king) 
shows his victorious arm, like Muntu;” and, on other 
monuments, “ his hand is on his chariot, like Muntu-Ra.” 
Muntu-Ra is a combination of frequent occurrence on 
the monuments. 

833 Representation according to Wilk. Pl. 49. 
$23 Gallery, p. 23. 
VOL. I. ER 
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Muntu is called Her (God) of both Egypts.* The 
word Ra, or the image of Phre often follows his name 
Mni or Mntu. His colour is also red, like that of Ra 
and the sun’s disk. Unfortunately the hieroglyphics of 
the temple of Kalabshe have not been published. 
Month (Ra) appears there with Seb and Netpe (Champ. 
27. 1.), as a young god by the side of the elder. We 
are still without any clue as to what property of the 
sun, or rather of the god who is embodied in it, was 
originally typified by Muntu. At all events he is a de- 
rivative from the Sun-god, most probably a different 
provincial form of the same idea. 


X. SEBAK, Sebak, Sevek. 


This deity’s name likewise begins with a sign which 
must be read Keb, according to Birch, consequently 
Kebek. The god with the crocodile head receives his 
name from the tractable character of that animal, whose 
Egyptian designation the Greeks render by Suchos. 
The ram’s horns announce him to be the god of Thebes. 
Sometimes also he has a ram’s head with the snake 
erect. He is consequently considered as identical with 
Kneph. The frequent combination of Sebak-ra shows 
a connexion between him and Helios. He is represented 
in a strictly human form®”, with the title of “the 
youngest of the gods,” which from its style must be of 
the time of the Romans. At Ombos (where, as well as 
Selseleh, was his principal shrine) he ‘is said to be the 
same with Seb, the father of the gods, and with Horus, 
the sustainer of the world. We represent him in the 
ordinary form, that of Wilkinson (Pl. 50.), who remarks 
that he has rarely found him except in temples of a 
late date, such as Tentyra. His name, however, does 
occur amongst those of the primeval kings before the 

324 Wilk. Mat. Hier. xxxii. Comp. Champ. 27. from a Stele at 
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18th Dynasty (Sebek-hep.t). This consequently is an 
instance of the re-establishment of an ancient form of 
worship. 


XI. SEB, Seb, Chronos. 
XII. NUTPE, Nutpe, Rhea. 


They are called the youngest of the gods. Seb has 
no characteristic sign, except occasionally the goose on 
- his head, which is otherwise without any distinguishing 
ornament. His name, however, betokens him to be 
“the father of the Gods.” and Nutpe is called “the 
generatrix of the Gods.” The Greeks mention Chronos 
and Rhea as Egyptian deities, the parents of Osiris 
and Isis, and Rhea as the mother of the gods of the 
whole Osiris Order. The monuments prove that this 
representation is in its principal features correct. 
Seb and Nutpe are mentioned as the parents of Osiris, 
and both occur in the representations with the other 
celestials. 

Seb?2° appears as a god in human form with a skull- 
cap or disk on his head, sometimes with the goose, his 
initial letters and symbol—in our representation, for 
instance (borrowed from Wilkinson, Pl. 31.). In Cham- 
pollion’s copy (27. 1.) ofa temple sculpture in low-relief 
(apparently taken from Ombos) he has the full crown. 
One of his titles begins with Un (Uön, the opener), like 
that of Osiris, Un-nefru, the revealer of good. The 
rest, however, are not yet legible. Nutpe in like 
manner is called (Wilk. Mat. Hier. xii.) the genitrix 
of the gods, the nurse, and is represented suckling a 
child. She is also called mistress of heaven. Though 
all her other titles are not as yet decipherable, it 1s 
certain that she is called ‘“‘ Daughter of the Sun.” 
She is represented as a human goddess with life and 
mercy, and sometimes with a jar on her head (the 
initial letter of her name?). The sign of the inunda- 


336 Wilk. Mat. Hier. xi. 
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tion (Kabh) occurs in the hieroglyphics. We find her 
making libations from a vase of this kind out of a 
sycomore tree; the water seems to flow down into the 
jar, and then run out at the bottom, where a soul (a 
bird with a human face) is catching it in its hands *” 
( Wilk. Pl. 32. and our own drawing). Champollion (36.) 
describes her, after a small Stele in the Turin Museum, 
as green, with the sun’s disk between the cow’s horns, 
sitting on a throne, holding life and power, and having 
on her head the vulture (as mother). One of the 
so-called Typhonean figures is given in the hieroglyphics 
as her emblem, with the hippopotamus head followed 
by the title of “ genetrix of the gods.” This same 
extraordinary figure typifies a goddess, Chepu—her 
legs are like an animal’s, and in one hand she holds her 
own peculiar symbol, not unlike that which occurs in 
the mysterious title of Seb—here followed by the name, 
mother, as on the other occasion, by genitrix. Wilkinson 
states that Nutpe, pouring water upon the soul, is very 
frequently met with in the tombs. She is designated 
“ protectress of the soul,” at as early an epoch as the coffin 
of Mencheres. Sometimes the relations of the deceased 
are anxiously assisting the soul in catching the water 
which she is pouring out. There was a town in Nubia 
sacred to the mother of Osiris, called Hiero-Sykaminon 
(now Mahairaku). We learn from Wilkinson that the 
same tree is found there with a goddess underneath it, 
whom he supposes to be Isis or Hathor. She must, 
however, at all events be considered the mother of 
Osiris, and essentially identical with Nutpe. 

In Plutarch*®* the Persea is expressly stated to be 
sacred to Isis. 

It would seem that we do not find Seb in his primi- 


327 [Probably as the vignette of the 59th chapter of the Ritual, 
Lepsius, Todt. Taf. xxiii. c. 59, called the chapter of drinking the 
waters.—S. B. | 
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tive grandeur. In his present form he holds a secondary 
position to the great cosmic deities. Originally, how- 
ever, was he not one himself? Horapollo says that 
the star (sii), which we find as his symbol, signifies 
Chronos, time. 


Other supplementary Names of Gods of the Second Order. 


The conclusion at which we have arrived is, that 
there were twelve deities, children of the oldest cos- 
mogonic gods—especially of Helios, the youngest of 
them—all of ancient origin, and very extensively wor- 
shipped. The doubt as to the antiquity of the crocodile- 
headed god was apparent rather than real. Some of 
them — Thoth, and the goddess Athyr, Peyt, Tefnu, 
and Nutpe, for instance—seem to have been the prin- 
cipal deities, each in their own particular locality. 
They were also without doubt the chief deities of the 
Order; and we may suppose that the same rank was 
given in other cities to the other deities of this Order, 
to make up the number twelve, of which, according to 
Herodotus, it consisted. This is substantiated by his 
remark, that in his time Osiris and Isis were the only 
deities universally worshipped; which implies, conse- 
quently, the existence of other merely local or provincial 
divinities, representations of which we should expect to 
find in the monuments. 

We think it best to mention here all the men 
names to which we can assign no place among the three 
Orders of Egyptian gods, according to the arrangement 
notified to Herodotus. 

They cannot belong to the one of which Osiris is the 
chief, for they have no connexion, either as to attributes 
or genealogy, with that totally distinct Order. Nor 
have they anything in common with the divinities of 
the first Order. Inasmuch, therefore, as some of them 
may have belonged, in different parts of Egypt, to the 
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“twelve gods,” we shall here enumerate them all in one 
series. 

We shall merely premise that most of the indefinite 
names and representations which we find on the monu- 
ments are those of female divinities, which is the most 
common form of abstractions. 

The gods of this class which we find on the monu- 
ments are the following :— 

1. HAPI-MU, the Nile (the abyss of waters). He 
often occurs in monuments of the 18th and 19th Dy- 
nasties; and is represented by Wilkinson as a fat 
man ofa blue colour®°, with a cluster of water-plants 
on his head, and holding in his hands stalks and flowers 
of similar water-plants, or water-jars, indicative of the 
inundation (Wilk. 56, 57.). But, in a representation at 
Philae, of Roman times therefore (Wilk. 57. 2.), he is 
called “ the father of the fathers of the gods.” 

2. A God with the Sun’s Disk, about which the Ureus 
entwines itself with the lion (Mui), as his hieroglyphic 
(Wilk. 71.): perhaps MUI. 

3. A Snake-headed God, a form of Horus ( Wilk. 68.). 

As to the last two, we believe them to be, like 
innumerable other names of divinities which have no 
peculiar corresponding type, nothing but symbolic re- 
presentations, which conceal, as it were, one or other 
of the well-known Egyptian divinities. 

As to the Nile, the epithet of “the father of the 
fathers of the gods,” cannot mean Osiris, the youngest 
of the gods, who was also the representative of the all- 
fructifying Nile. 

The Nile was the great realisation of divine blessing 
and productiveness in Egypt: he may have been repre- 
sented, therefore, in one theological system as the 
author of all good, the father of the gods, whereas in 
others he was only the terrestrial and material mani- 


329 He is sometimes represented of a red colour.—B. 
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festation of the divine principle, and was as far from 
holding a particular place among the great divinities of 
Egypt as Pater Tiberinus was among those of Rome.??? 

There is a far more considerable array, however, of 
names of goddesses. The following occur on the 
monuments :— 

1. ANTA (Anata), goddess of war, wielding a battle- 
axe, and holding a shield and lance, “the Goddess, 
Lady of Heaven, Mistress of the Gods,” with the lower 
crown and ostrich feathers (Wilk. 70.). Birch®®! thinks 
her the same as the Anaitis of the ancients. We know 
that Anaitis was the Goddess of Armenia, of Pontus, 
and, after the time of Artaxerxes, of the whole Persian 
empire. We do not propose to enter into an inquiry 
as to what connexion there may be between Tanais 
and Anaitis, and between them and Neith*?, for there 
is no sound foundation for any such investigation. 

It would: be most interesting to know the date of the 
monument from which is taken the representation of 
Anata given by Wilkinson. On this point he leaves us 
quite in the dark, remarking merely that®® “She is 
seldom found, and I have not met with her in any 
temple.” The most ancient one Birch has been able to 
discover is of the reign of Amenophis I., that is, the 
beginning of the 18th Dynasty, in which she appears 
as an Egyptian goddess. The war-dog of Ramses the 
Great is called** “ Anata in her strength” (anta im 
next.) 

2. SERK, SELK, the scorpion goddess of Pselcis 
(Dakheh) in Nubia (Wilk. 55.), with a scorpion on 


330 [There is a hymn to the Hapi or Nile in the second Sallier 
Papyrus. Select Papyri, Pl. xx.—S.B.] 

381 Gallery, ii. p. 100. 

332 Movers’ Pheenicians, p. 616. seqq. Gesen. Mon. Phen. p. 463., 
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333 Manners and Customs, v. 85. 
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her head. Evidently, by the name, a local goddess, 
1. e. a local form of one of the great goddesses. 

3. Mer, MeB-sekerR, a goddess with the reed, like 
the Nile, also with Hathor’s disk between the horns. 
Her name signifies “ the Lover of Silence.” She is often 
found as a ureeus with a female head of Belmore Tablets. 

4. Menex, or MENEKT, a goddess holding two water- 
pots (nu), (Wilk. 70.). 

5. RTA, Erta. Cat-headed (Wilk. 71.). 

6. NB-UU, Nusuv, daughter of the sun, like Hathor 
(Wilk. 72., companion of Num at Elephantina). 

7. RA-TETI, sun of the world, a similar representation. 

8. Pr, celestial goddess, form of Nutpe ( Wilk. 55.). 

9. Apt, a goddess with the hippopotamus head and 
legs, and the upper part of the body that of a woman, 
a form of Nutpe (Birch, Gall. 42.). 

10. TSS #5 for TANU, called the daughter of the 
Sun and with the attributes of Athor]. (Wilk. 64.). 

[11. Rannu, the goddess “ Lady of the Harvest,” re- 
presented with the head of a snake. She appears as 
early as Amenophis III. Prisse, Monuments, PI. xlii.} 

The fact of their being represented sometimes with a 
name, sometimes with a title borrowed from the great 
gods, as well as their comparative rarity, shows that 
some of these forms were those of local deities of no 
very great importance, others local or general Egyptian 
representations of well-known divinities, for some sym- 
bolical purpose, or pn account of some particular attri- 
bute. With still greater justice we must exclude from 
the number twelve a variety of names in the “ Book of 
the Dead,” which never occur on the monuments. 
Lastly, the local or astfonomical personifications can 
have no place here. The Goddesses of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, for instance (Wilk. 52, 53. M. 38, 39.), the 
former of whom is called Nuben, and was considered as 
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Nike, the goddess of victory. In like manner the 
Goddess of the Year (RPI, probably the oldest form of 
renpi, year), a goddess with the palm-branch of the 
Panegyries on her head (Wilk. 59. M. 48.); or Un, the 
Goddess of the Hours, with the star (sii) on her head, 
with various titles for each of the twenty-four hours 
(Wilk. 60. M. 8.). 


REPRESENTATIONS AND NAMES OF FOREIGN DIVINITIES. 


THis seems to be the most convenient place for enu- 
merating the divinities, evidently not Egyptian, which 
occur on the monuments. 

1. TET-UN (omnia firmans, establishing beings?), 
a Nubian divinity (Wilk. 72.). 

2. RENPA [or Resuru], a god with a beard like that 
worn by the Asiatic nations on the Egyptian monu- 
ments; instead of the Ursus, he is crowned with the 
Kukufa. Nothing of this is Egyptian. He is represented 
brandishing a club, and therefore was probably an 
Asiatic war-god. We find him on a tablet of the 18th 
Dynasty (Wilk. ii. pl. 69.). We would here suggest 
to those who may be tempted to think of Remphan (or 
Rephan, Acts vii. 43.), whom the Septuagint introduces 
into the passage of Amos v. 26., first, that, although 
Jablonski has written a most learned treatise about him 
as an Egyptian divinity, all we know of him is, that he is 
not an Egyptian god at all; and, secondly, that the read- 
ing of the Septuagint is entirely unwarranted, and the 
whole translation, as Ewald has shown, a misconception. 

3. CHEN. A naked goddess, and therefore not 
Egyptian: on the same tablet. Perhaps an Asiatic 
Aphrodite. 

4. ASTARTA. Undoubtedly, as Champollion also 
interprets her in his Grammar ?®, the celebrated As- 
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taroth of the Bible, or Astarte of the Greek authors. 
The name Astarta occurs in the papyrus Anastasi II., a 
facsimile of which has been published by the British 
Museum.??” In an historical monument of the time of 
the great Ramses, where this name occurs3®, she is 
called “the goddess of the Cheta,’’ whom we believe to 
be identical with the Hittites of Scripture.” 


C. 


THE THIRD ORDER OF GODS, OR THE OSIRIS DEITIES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Isis and Osiris, says Herodotus, are the only gods 
worshipped in the whole of Egypt. Temples and 
cities of Isis, which boasted of being the tomb of Osiris, 
and sacred animals dedicated to him, are found from 
Elephantina to the mouths of the Nile. Isis, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, was called Myrionymous, and the 
prayers of the dead contain a countless multitude of 
names by which Osiris is invoked. The mixture of the 
historical, and the predominance of the local element, 
with the purely religious sentiment, have their focus in 
Isis and Osiris, and to such an extent, in fact, that we 
can now point out by the testimony of the monuments, 
in the historical period of the Second Empire of the 
Pharaohs, one of the greatest and most decisive re- 
volutions in the national religion and mythology. The 
myth of Osiris and Typhon, heretofore universally con- 
sidered as primeval, can now be authentically proved to 
be of modern date in Egypt, that is to say, about the 
13th or 14th century 8.c. The result of the foregoing 
observations likewise is, that this Order is at once the 
most difficult and least satisfactory portion of our re- 


37 Papyri, P. II. Pl. i. p. 63. 1. 4. 
838 Ros. Mon. Reali, cxvi. 1. 28. Then (second sign) must be an s. 
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searches. Isis and Osiris have, according to Herodotus 
and the genealogies on the‘ monuments, their roots in 
the first, like the great deities of the second Order: but, 
according to the whole testimony of the monuments, 
and most particularly those of a later date, they are, in 
one word, also the first and second Order itself, so that 
some peculiar form of Isis or Osiris, or of both of them, 
almost invariably corresponds to each development, split 
up as it is into many different personifications. Isis 
and Osiris, alone and united, and Isis, Osiris, and Horus 
combined, can be shown to comprise in themselves the 
whole system of Egyptian mythology, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Ammon and Kneph, the concealed god 
and the creative power. These two deities stand alone, 
above and out of any series of development connected 
with the order of Osiris, as far as we can judge from 
extant records. 

In order to establish this by evidence deduced from 
our present sources, without transgressing the limits of 
this book, we shall adhere as strictly as possible to the 
method hitherto pursued. We shall consider Isis, 
Osiris, and Horus, as they stand before us in their more 
modern form, and endeavour to point out: from the 
monuments themselves the earliest stages by which 
this position and form have been developed. But the 
lamentable defect in the ordinary method—the want of 
a strict definition of epochs—is nowhere more strongly 
marked than here. All the Greek annalists belong to 
the latest times of Egypt, most of them to an age when 
the old myths were multiplied and adulterated. The 
“ Book of the Dead” is still very partially deciphered ; 
sufficiently, however, to prove that in it likewise the 
oldest and youngest forms stand side by side. 
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I. The Osiris Order in general. 


THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE MYTHUS AND THE MONUMENTS. 


ISIS—OSIRIS—HORUS. 
NEPHTHYS—SETH—ANUBIS. 


We take for granted here that our readers are ac- 
quainted with the subject matter of the mythus of 
Osiris, according to the version of it given by Plutarch 
in the most remarkable, in an historical point of view, 
and most learned of his works. 

The five great gods of this Order were, according to 
it, born in five days—the five additional days or Epact 
—all children of Rhea, but by different fathers. Helios 
had uttered a curse against Rhea, because she carried 
on & secret intercourse with Chronos: Hermes, who 
was also her lover, had by her five children corre- 
sponding to the number of days, which he is said to 
have won from the moon-goddess (Selene), i. e. the 
70th (72nd) part of her days (36% =5). The five children 
she produced were the following: 

On the first day: Osiris—son of Helios. Chronos 
gave him in charge to Pamyles ( Pamylia=Phalle- 
phoria). 

On the second day: Aruéris—son of Helios, Apollo, 
the younger Horus. 

On the third day: Typhon—son of Chronos, who 
forcibly and untimely came out of her side (dies 
nefastus ). 

On the fourth day: Isis—daughter of Hermes. Great 
festivities after the preceding inauspicious day— 
on which account she is said to be born in the - 
Panegyries.°® 

On the fifth day: Nephthys—daughter of Chronos. 
Her name signifies End, Victory.’ 


339 gy raynyupeoı (now erroneously read Ev xarvyporc). 
340 reXeurn, vicn. 
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The following then is their genealogical tree: 


Helios Rhea Chronos Rhea Hermes Rhea 
| | | 
Osiris Aruéris Typhon Nephthys Isis 
Osiris Nephthys Osiris Isis 
aa as ie 
Anubis Harpocrates ‘ 
Or in their Egyptian shape: 
Ra Nutpe _ Seb Nutpe Thoth Nutpe 
| | | 
Hesiri Her (uér) Set Nebthi Bhs 
Hesiri Nebthi Hesiri Hes 
ane iar cae ead 
Anupu Her pe xrut. 


According to other accounts in Plutarch, Rhea is the 
mother of Osiris and Isis. These in the womb of their 
mother generate Arueris—or, instead of this pro- 
creation, Anubis is born the offspring of Osiris and 
Nephthys (c. 14. 38.). 

The most difficult question here is, who was Selene 
in the Egyptian sense, from whom Hermes won the 
five days. Isis is herself considered as a goddess, i.e. as 
Mistress of the Moon; Anubis accompanies Isis, Hermes 
(Anubis) travels about with the moon; i.e. the moon 
is considered as the mother of the world.*! But, as 
we have seen, according to the monuments and lan- 
guage, the Egyptian moon is always masculine. We 
have, therefore, hardly any alternative but to assume 
that this Selene was originally Rhea again. 

Before entering further into these questions, and the 
inquiry as to the import and origin of the myths, we 
must consult the monuments, how far they recugnise 
and confirm them. 


31 Plut. c. 43. Aw cai unrepa riy ceAnvny Tov Koopov Kadovar, Kal 
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Osiris, in a representation of Wilkinson’s (Mat. Hier. 
xiii. 6.), where he appears with a barbaric countenance, 
the Nilometer, and large feathers of Ammon on his 
head, and holding the two sceptres which are peculiar 
to himself, is styled ‘ Son of Nutpe, begotten by Seb.” 

Isis, again, is called “the assistant, the guide of the 
brother, she who laments him,” also, “the heart of her 
brother” (xv. i.).. She is likewise represented suckling 
her child, and is styled “the good nurse of her child” 
(xiv. 6. 

This child itself, Horus, is called Her as a child. 
But it is Her-hör (Arueris) who has the ordinary 
name: Son of Isis and Osiris, Avenger of his father 
Osiris (xvii. 2. 3., Horus with the hawk-head like 
Phre). 

Here we have still the same myth, but not Plutarch’s 
former genealogy, according to which Arueris was the 
brother of Osiris. But there are still wider discre- 
pancies. Osiris is also called the father of Isis (xiv. 1.). 
Horus the Strong ( Arueris) is called not only son of 
Isis, but also son of Hathor (xvii. 3.); and Isis herself 
appears with the cow’s horns and Hathor-disk in many 
representations. Even her hieroglyphical sign is some- 
times a so-called Typhonean figure (the hippopotamus), 
precisely like the one which we have already seen to be 
the symbol of Nutpe. 

Proceeding now to the second series — Typhon, 
Nephthys, Anubis—we find Seth, which, according to 
Plutarch, is the Egyptian name of Typhon, on the 
oldest monuments, though it has been almost invariably 
chiselled out. This is the only trace of the Egyptians 
having given him, in a certain, historical period, the 
character of foe of Osiris, the Evil One, in which the 
later myth exhibits him. It is, however, likewise a 
clear proof of Seth’s position having once been very 
different. He it is whose sign is changed for that of 
Osiris in the titles of the father of the great Ramses, 
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and two other kings of that Dynasty. In the Temple- 
palace of Ramses II. it is the same god with his ordi- 
nary monumental name, Nubi (the Golden or Nubian), 
who is pouring out life and power over the king. 

Nephthys, in like manner, the sister of Isis, “the 
sister,” without any addition, is always described on the 
monuments in the character of “the great benevolent 
Goddess;” indeed she is expressly called “the benevo- 
lent saving sister.” Her very name, as appears by the 
hieroglyphics, signifies “the Mistress,” or “ Mistress of 
the House” (Vebthz). She is, therefore, Hestia, Vesta, 
like Anuke (xvi. A. Comp. xxiv.). 

Anubis (xvili.) is always represented as “son of 
Osiris,” except in one single instance, noticed by Salt, 
where he is called “son of Isis.” The former alludes to 
his procreation by Osiris and Nephthys, in conformity 
with the Mythus; the latter, to the identity of Isis 
and Nephthys, which the monuments indicate clearly 
enough. For as Nephthys is connected genealogically 
with Typhon, so is Isis represented in the hieroglyphics 
in a hideous Typhonean shape (Wilk. Mat. Hier. xix. 

14.). Anubis, on the other hand, is Hermes-Thoth. 
“Upon these premises we think ourselves justified in 
concluding that the two series of gods were originally 
identical; and that in the Great Pair of gods all those 
attributes were concentrated, from the development of 
which, in various personifications, that mythological 
system sprung up which we have been already con- 
sidering. We shall, therefore, first of all point out the 
identity of each of these deities, and then their coinci- 
dence with the cosmogonic series of development, as 
far as our very scanty sources of information permit 
up to the present moment, owing to the want of chro- 
nological data on the published monuments. 

As Isis is the sister, wife, daughter, and, apparently, 
from the connexion of the name, the mother of Osiris, 
and as the two deities are always inseparable, we shall 
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proceed to examine what can be proved from the rela- 
tions of one of them, as well as what may be considered 
as established in regard to the other. 


A. The Great Goddess. 
L HS, Isis. 
1, Isıs as NEI‘H. 


WE notice especially the following representations— 
a goddess with the cowl, on her head her hieroglyphic 
sign, in her hands the throne, life, and the sceptre of 
Lower Egypt (Wilk. Mat. Hier. xiv. 1.). She is here 
called “Daughter of Osiris,” “ Mistress of the two 
Lands” (or Worlds), “lamenting her father (brother) 
Osiris, the Lord of the Lower World.”™? With respect 
to her cosmogonic property, she is here represented 
exactly like Neith. It is already remarked that she is 
said in the Papyrus to be the Neith of Upper, and the 
Ma of Lower Egypt. This will also explain a myth, 
of which there is no other rational interpretation. We 
learn from Eudoxus (Plut. 62.) that, according to an 
Egyptian tradition, Zeus was originally unable to walk, 
because his legs had grown together, so that out of 
shame he led a solitary life, and that Isis loosed his 
legs, and thereby enabled him to walk properly. Isis- 
Neith, in short, is nature, through the medium of which 
God becomes manifest and revealed. We might, in- 
deed, conclude this from the etymology of the name 
of Neith (”, to walk). j 


#2 According to Birch, xxvi. 3., she is styled in an inscription of 
precisely the same character, as “lamenting her brother Osiris.” [In 
a mystical account of the contest of Set and Horus, which is de- 
scribed in the Sallier Papyrus (Select Papyri, pl. cxlvi.), Isis takes 
the part of Set; and Thoth, at the end of the contest, replaces her 
diadem by the head of a cow, emblem of Athor. See Goodwin, 
Cambridge Essays, p. 275. This agrees with the narrative of 
Plutarch, De Isid. c. 19.—S. B. ] 
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2. Isıs LIKE HATHOR. 


a. Isis with the horns of Hathor and the sun’s disk 
between them, sceptre and life, sometimes with the sign 
of Nephthys on the disk, or the Urzus, as principal 
ornament (Wilk. Mat. Hier..xiv. 2, 3.). She is called 
“Divine Mother,’ “ Mistress of Heaven,” “ Sister of 
Osiris” (Un-nefru). 

6. The same representation the goddess carries in 
her left hand life; the right is raised like the hand of 
a nurse; on her head is seen the sign of Isis ( Wilk. 
xiv. 5, 6.). She is so delineated also on a Typhonean 
image. She is called likewise “the Great Mother of 
Horus, the Lord of Tentyra,” “ the Good Nurse rocking 
her child in her arms.” 

c. The same, flying, that is, with outstretched wings, 
life and clemency in her hands (Wilk. Mat. Hier. xv. 
1.; comp. Man. and Cust. Pl. 35. 1. 1. 4.); with her 
usual title, “ deploring her brother,” also, “ who guides 
him.” — 

d. The same, with the cow’s-head, squatting, suck- 
ling her child (Wilk. Mat. Hier. xvi. 6.), and her 
usual title. 

With these representations we must compare the 
statement, that Hor also is the son of Hathor. The 
titles mut and mut-her.t (Mother, old Mother) were real 
names. This is clear from Plutarch’s remark (c. 56.), 
that Isis, to whom the people gave a great variety of 
names,’* is called 

Moyth, which signifies mother, 

Methyer, mother, with the addition of “the Full,” 
“the Causative:” which, in point of meaning, is 
quite right.°* 

He cites even the name of Hathor (the habitation of 
God), and indeed explains it very correctly, as a title of 
Isis. 

43 pupiwvupoe, C. 53. 344 Movd* unrnp. MéOvep’ xdijpe¢—airioy. 

345 "A@um, that is, olxos “Qpov xoopeoc. 

VOL. I. FF 
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3. Isıs as PEXT, the Cat-headed. 


Isis as the Goddess of Bubastis (Wilk. Mat. Hier. 
xiv. 4.)—a goddess with the cat’s-head; upon it the 
sun’s disk with the Ureeus: Isis the Great. 

In the well-known inscription in Diodorus (i. 27.) 
Isis says: “I am eldest daughter of the youngest god, 
Chronos; for me Bubastis was built, the queen of the 
whole country, brought up by Hermes.” 

In all these representations traces are found of the 
peculiar connexion between Isis and her Order. She is 
called ‘“ Daughter and Sister of Osiris; ” she is mother 
of Horus, and suckles him; she is called “the Assistant 
of her Brother;” she bears on her head the symbol of 
Nephthys. As Osiris is king in Ament, so is Isis 
mistress there. She must also at some time or other, 
and in some place or other, have been represented in 
the monstrous shape of the so-called Typhonean figures, 
for one of them is sometimes her hieroglyphic sign. 


IL NBTHI, Nephthys. 


Her hieroglyphic explains the meaning of the name 
nebt-hi, mistress of the house, Nephthys. Though we 
do not know hi as the Coptic word for house, we have 
ei in that sense, with which the Egyptian form Nebt-ei 
may be connected. 


Representations. 


Goddess with life and power, on her head her hiero- 
glyphic (Wilk. Mat. Hier. xxiv. B.), Nebthi, the saving, 
the sister goddess Ank (Anuke). 

This representation proves the identity of the two 
names; the goddess represented as Nephthys is called 
Anuke, and Anuke’s Greek name was Hestia, according 
to an inscription found by Rüppell on the island of 
Sehayl, near Phile. Her name occurs only in con- 
junction with a goddess holding life and power, and 
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wearing on her head a peculiar attire (Anuke), (Wilk. 
xxiv. B.). 

Nephthys is also designated in the form of Hathor, 
with horns, between which the sun’s disk is seen, holding 
life and the sceptre of Lower Egypt ( Wilk. Mat. Hier. 
xxiv. B.), Nebthi, the Mistress of Heaven, Daughter 
of Helios, Mistress of Lower Egypt. 

Champollion (17. D.) has Nephthys the elder (her. ¢) 
in the hippopotamus form. [On a sepulchral box in the 
British Museum she is styled the great ruler of women; 
Sothis, or the Dog Star; living mistress of the two 
worlds; lady of the eyes, or sight; and the luminous 
pupils of the two symbolic eyes. ] 

All these representations prove at least that Nephthys 
was the name of a benevolent goddess among the 
ancient Egyptians, the sister of Isis or Osiris, wholly 
unconnected with the destructive god Typhon. 

Plutarch’s information respecting her is unsatisfac- 
tory. “ The Egyptians (he says, c. 38.) designate their 
extreme frontier and the parts adjacent to the sea?* 
by her name.” This is the fanciful interpretation of 
the later secret character, and may refer to the origin 
of her worship in Lower Egypt—as the passage in the 
later myth most clearly does—where it is said that Isis 
discovered the secret intercourse between Osiris and 
Nephthys, by finding upon the couch the germinating 
stalks of certain plants, especially the melilotus, which 
Osiris left behind him. This is a poetical fiction in 
which Osiris is clearly the fructifying Nile, whose waters 
fertilise the most remote parts of the Delta, as far as the 
very edge of the Desert. From that connexion sprung 
Anubis, whom Isis affectionately took charge of, and 
brought up. 

The goddesses MR (the beloved) of the Upper and 


346 ric yiic ra Eoxara kal mapöpıa Kal ıyavoyra rüc Badagonc. Aw 
kai reAevrainv éxovopalovac riy N. xat Tupwrı de avvoweiv Akyovoıv. 
rr2 
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Lower Country, who wear on their head a chaplet of 
lotus, seem also to be an Isis or Nephthys. This 
representation, according to Wilkinson, is very com- 
mon in the oldest temples, and is always found before 
the king, when represented in the Panegyries, run- 
ning, with a vase, and the flagellum of Osiris. In 
the Lower World, she appears with the head of a 
crocodile and lion, wearing the disk and feathers of 
Ammon. In like manner the goddess NBT, i.e. the 
Mistress (Wilk. Mat. Hier. xli. 4.), may be nothing but 
a form of Isis- Nephthys. 


B. The Great God. 
I. OSIRIS. 


HELLANICUS asserts that the Egyptians did not pro- 
nounce the name Osiris like the Greeks, but Hysiris; 
he was told so by the priests (Plut. c. 34.). This, in 
conjunction with the hieroglyphics, gives the only 
correct derivation of the name, “Son of Isis.” Ac- 
cording to another derivation in Plutarch, it signifies 
““ many-eyed.” 97 Another title (c. 42.) is “the Good,” 
(nefru)®*, that is, as God of the Lower World, the God 
of the Dead, just like the well-known title of Hades. 
Hermeeus’s interpretation of him in his first book on the 
Egyptians (Pl. c. 37.),as öpßpıpos, is mere Greek fancy. 

Diodorus was also aware of his connexion with the 


47 ¢, 10.: rov yap Baottéa cai xipcor"Oomry opBaAup xai oxixrpy 
ypädovaıy * Evıoı de Kal rovvopa ceepunvevovet woAvddbadpov, we TO ev 
OZ ro woAv, rov de IPI roy dpOadpor Aiyurrig yAürrn Gpalovroc. Tor 
dé olpavov we Gynpw ba didıörnra Kapclg Ovuov Eoxapac broreuerne. 
Cf. Horap. i. 22. Jri is the Old Egyptian word for the pupil, eye; os 
(0%) the Coptic word for many. 

348 TO dé Erepov Ovopa rov Oeov TONOMOIN (read ONNQSPIN) evep- 
yérnv 6 ‘Eppatég gnoe dndovv Eppmrevonevov. The emendation is 
self-evident, un being opening, and nefru, good ; in Greek nufre, 
nöphre, as in Onophris, Onophrius. 
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god who is the creator of the world (Diod. i. 27.). 
According to him, Osiris says of himself, that he is the 
eldest son of Chronos, the youngest of the gods, born of 
an egg.**® This is the point of resemblance with Ptah. 
Everything else tends to identify him with the third 
step in the development. Plutarch says that Osiris is 
found everywhere with the priapus exposed. Ptah- 
Sokari is also so represented, and images of this kind 
are called Ptah-Sokari-Osiri. It is remarked, more- 
over, that the pictures of him are surrounded with a 
mantle, the colour of fire. Plutarch (c 10) very 
correctly describes the usual representation, “they 
paint the King and Lord Osiris with the eye and 
- sceptre,” which, taking the hieroglyphic and drawing 
together, is strictly accurate; and he mentions it here 
in order to notice these two attributes. 

All the circumstances connected with him have 
reference to Lower Egypt. He is found dismembered 
at the mouth of the Nile: Isis is proceeding up the 
river with the corpse. The city Busiris, in Lower 
Egypt, signifies, according to Diodorus (i. 88.), the 
tomb of Osiris. Eudoxus expressly states that he was 
buried there; with which we may compare the statement 
in Hesychius, that “in Egyptian, Butos signifies tombs ” 
(see the analogy with Buto, the nurse that conceals 
Horus). On the other hand, again, the oldest shrines 
and sepulchres of Osiris in Upper Egypt are Abydos and 
Elephantina. According to Heliodorus ®°, the initiated 
interpreted Osiris by the Nile, and Isis by the Earth. 

[The myth of Osiris forms so great a part of all 
Egyptian literature that it appears in all sepulchral 


349 The egg of the cackler, i. e. the goose, emblem of Seb, is men- 
tioned on an old coffin, B.M. ; and in the Ritual, Hincks, Cat. of Pap. 
in Trin. Col. Dublin ; [and it occurs on astatue in the Museum of 
Berlin, of the age of Thothmes III, Lepsius, Denk. Abth. iii. Bl. 
25. h-m.—S. B.]. Cf. Lepsius, Todt. xxiv. c. 54. 2, xxxii. 85. 9. 

850 /Ethiop. ix. 424. 
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formulas and rites. An esoterical explanation of 
Osiris has been discovered on a hieroglyphical tablet 
in the Louvre. On this Osiris is associated with the 
sun, of which he is stated to be the soul and body, 
the soul residing in the solar disk, the body reposing in 
the region of Suten-khen. Osiris is also in this inscrip- 
tion identified with Atum, the presiding deity of the air, 
and the judge and chastiser of souls.*] 

The representations in Wilkinson may be thus summed 
up: 

1. A god with the sceptre of Upper Egypt and life 
as his principal badge, with the two feathers of Ammon. 

2. A mummy form with the crown of Upper Egypt, 
the sceptre of Egypt, life, and the flagellum of the 
Ruler: Osiris, the Lord of Abydos. 

3. A god with the Upper Pschent and two feathers, 
flagellum, and kingly sceptre: Dans Lord of Egypt 
and Amen-te. 

4. Agod in a barbaric form, with the royal sceptre 
and flagellum, on his head the Nilometer, and the orna- 
ment of Ammon or Kneph (horns with a disk and 
Urzxus): Osiris, who dwells in Hades. 

5. A god with the same head-gear, flagellum, and 
sceptre, but with the double Ibis-bill: Osiris, the son 
of Nutpe, begotten by Seb—the dweller in Hades— 
the revealer of good (Onophrius)*?, or, revealer of the 
goods of truth: King (Suten) of the gods—the strong 
Chief of the buildings (Lord of the Tombs). 


II. SET—NUBI—TYPHON. 


The representations of him are as follow: 


351 [Translated by M. Chabas, Revue Archeologique, Paris, 1857, 
p. 27.—S. B.] 

353 Tt is strange that Baron Hammer should have asserted that 
the saint Onophrius, a genuine Egyptian, is derived from the 
Zendish Hanover. 
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1. NUBI, the Lord, the Lord of the World—figure 
of a griffin or giraffe.?°? 

A god with the head of an unknown animal, with 
long ears and bill-shaped—according to Lepsius, the 
animal with which Seti’s name (Sethi—=Osirz) is written, 
the giraffe, which really seems to be called Seth, as 
well as by its usual name (serr). We know Seth to 
be the name of Typhon, from the unpublished work 
of Vettius Valens, an astrologer of the time of the 
Antonines, and from Plutarch *‘, according to whose 
authorities, it betokened something forcible, acting vio- 
lently, repeatedly swinging round and tumbling over. 
The name written phonetically is ST, with a stone or 
flint as the determinative of the sound: probably also 
the giraffe is the symbol of the homophonous word. 
But the form Sut is likewise ancient, as we shall see 
hereafter (Sothis), as well.as SUTy (Sutech). 

2. The other representation is remarkable: 

A god with the hawk-head, like Ra, without the 
sceptre: behind is the same animal head with long ears 
introduced. The inscription—two countenances (or 
one) with the f, the sign of the third person, and that 
of reduplication—must apparently, as Birch suggests, 
be read, Hra. 2. f, “he who has two countenances,” 
the double-headed. 

3. He occurs as an ass in Salvolini’s extract from 
the MS. of Aix on the strength of the army of Sesostris 
where he quotes the Greek transcript of the name 3H® 
(Seth).%° Epiphanius also describes the ass as Seth— 

353 [This name, Nub or Nubti, means the ‘ Golden,’ or ‘ Gold God.’ 
It is curious although not conclusive to compare this Gryphon form 
of Set with the Hyperborean legends of Gryphons, which guarded 
the gold.—S. B.] 

351 De Is. et Os. 49.: Kai rovropa xarnyopei ro 210, 9 Tov Tugava 
kadovow* dpaleı Ev TO karadvvaorevor Kal karabıadönevov * paler de 
Thy muAAarıg dvagrpodiy Kal makıy breprijöneıw. 

355 The legend of the contest between Horus and Seth is certainly 
as old as the 19th Dynasty. It is mentioned in the Papyrus Sallier, 
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“the Egyptians,” he says, “celebrate the festivals of 
Typhon under the form of an ass, which they call 
Seth.” 38 

There was, according to Plutarch (c. lii.), a statue of 
‘Typhon at Heroopolis, under the form of a hippo- 
potamus, with a hawk on its back fighting with a 
serpent. The hippopotamus, however, was sacred to 
him as well as the crocodile and ass. This animal is 
said to have slain its father and done violence to its 
mother—a circumstance which would identify him 
with Khem, the Phallic God, whose title sounds like 
“husband of the mother.” The hawk was the bird of 
Osiris (Pl. c. 51.): at the festival in celebration of the 
return of Isis from Pheenicia, a hippopotamus in fetters 
was sacrificed. According to Plutarch (xxii.) Typhon’s 
complexion was of a reddish tinge.*” We are acquainted 
with some other names of Seth, of all which the most 
important is BAR, i.e. BAL. Champollion ®® gives the 
name in his dictionary without recognising it. His 
sign is the griffin (giraffe). In the representation of 
the conquests of Ramses ®°° at Bet e’ Welly, it is said by 
the hostile leaders in their speech to Ramses: “ Thou 
art like Bal, the Lord his true son, eternal.” Birch 
quotes from one of the Papyri Sallier ®, “ Sutey, the 
great destroyer.” 

The following are the other names mentioned by 
Plutarch. According to some Egyptian accounts (36.) 
Typhon was also called APOPHIS; he was said to be 
brother of the sun, to have warred against Zeus, and 


IV. Select Pap. Pl. 145. 2.1. 7.: see (Dr. Hincks) Oldest of all Alma- 
nacks, Dubl. Univ. Rev. Jan. 146. The same fact of the struggle of 
Horus and Set, or Typhon, is mentioned in the Book of the Dead, 
viii. 17. 9. 25.: “The day of the battle between Horus and Set.” 
356 Epiph. adv. Heer. iii. p. 1093. Tj pew rp örrı eis Gvopa row 
ZHO rov Tupwyvog rac reXerac Epyalovraı. 
357 rq xpdg Tuppic. 358 P. 495. Inscription at Karnak. 
359 Ros. Mon. R. Pl. Ixviii. Comp. exxxi. 1. 2. 
360 Pap. Sallier, iii. p. 3. Pl. 4. 1. 9, 10. 
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assisted Osiris to conquer, on wv hich account he obtained 
the name of Dionysus. The monuments only give the 
name of APEP (the great giant) to the great serpent 
who is slain by a deity, and is described in the “ Book 
of the Dead.” On a monument of the Roman time, it 
is said: “Seth, who is the Apophis of the waters.” 
According to Plutarch he is also called BEBON, or in 
Hellanicus’s version BABYS **!, which name is also 
discovered; Birch has found in the “ Book of the Dead ” 
BABA, the beast, as an epithet of Typhon. 

There is another very remarkable name quoted by 
Plutarch in his learned treatise—SM Y°® (c. 62., accord- 
ing to Manetho, as before mentioned), which signifies 
forcible compulsion. It is not found on the monu- 
ments, but reminds us of Thoth’s title, Aschmunéin, 
derived from Schmün, the eighth. In a passage of the 
“ Book of the Dead,” noticed to us by Birch, we read 
“Tet, otherwise Set.” This intimates that Thoth in- 
herited many of the attributes of Set. It may also 
remind us of the name S.men, the erecting, which occurs 
frequently and at an early period, but of which no 
further explanation has yet been given. 

Canopus, again, was undoubtedly a name of Typhon, 
the Greek version of Nubi, which occurs so frequently. 
A learned priest told the orator Aristides that Canopus 
signifies “ the golden floor”, but that the pronunciation 
of the Egyptian word is difficult to catch and difficult to 
express in writing. Canöbos, according to Plutarch (c. 
XXii.), was the name of the helmsman of Osiris. His wife’s 


361 Plut. as above, according to Manetho. The name of “ Ba-ba, 
the beast,” an epithet by which Typhon is often qualified, occurs in 
the Book of the Dead, Pl. x. c. 17. 66, 67. 

36? [Probably the Egyptian word Samu ‘conspirator,’ often applied 
in the Ritual to the Associates of Seth. Lepsius, Todt. lv. 134, c. 
—S. B. 

one a edagoc. [A correct explanation, kaa being found in the 
lieroglyphics in the sense of floor (Lepsius; Todt. vii. c. 1, 17, 2, 3), 
and nub as gold.—S. B:] | 
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name was Menüthis (Mei-nuti=Theophila?). The state- 
ment of Heraclides of Pontus, the pupil of Plato, and 
perhaps of Aristotle, that the “ oracle of Canöbus is that 
of Pluto,” is also remarkable; he is consequently equiva- 
lent to Serapis, to Osiris, and to Set. The animals sacred 
to Typhon were, as we have seen, the ass, crocodile, hip- 
popotamus, and wild boar. The latter was his favourite: 
according to Plutarch, he hunted him at the full moon, 
when he was in search of Osiris. We have also re- 
marked that the snake was probably sacred to him. 
According to a myth preserved by Plutarch, Thouéris, 
i.e. the strong, the mighty lady, was his lover.** She left 
him, and attached herself to Horus, who received her, 
and slew the serpent by whom she was pursued.?®° This 
lover, according to others, was likewise called Aso, the 
queen of Ethiopia, doubtless the name of an Ethiopic- 
Theban deity.** All these are old images and legends 
adapted to a new myth. According to the same autho- 
rity the bear (Arctos) among the stars was sacred to 
Typhon (c. xxi.), but there is no question that he was 
the peculiar god of the Dog-star (26:5). This is clearly 
the Egyptian name SUTX (Sutech), a human body with 
the griffin or ass-head, in the remarkable record of the 
treaty between Ramesses and the chief of the Hittites. 
In the Papyrus Sallier, Sutech is designated only under 
that long-eared animal form. ‚Sut also occurs in the 
former record, according to Rosellini.” It is now 


364 Ooviipy is Ta. her. Her with feminine demonstrative article. 

365 See the representation in Wilkinson, Pl. 38. A goddess slays 
the great serpent Apep; Horus, also, slays a human figure which is 
lying in the water. 

366 Jablonski thinks of Asös, the word by which Ethiopia is ren- 
dered in the Coptic Bible, incorrectly given for the Sahidic Eskox, 
Memphitic Etho,. 

387 M. R. cxvi. 1.2. Set or Sutech was his name as a god of the 
Asiatic people ; as Bal he was god of the Xeta and other foreign tribes 
in the North of Egypt ; and as Nubi “ The Gold,” or Nahsi the black 
“Negro,” god, the divinity who was worshipped in the South. 
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obvious enough why that constellation was afterwards 
called the Isis. 

From these data we may attempt to trace the main 
features in the restoration of the mythus of Seth.?#® 

Set-Nubi was one of the great gods of Egypt in the 
most blooming period of the old Pharaonic empire; 
witness the monuments of Karnak and Medinet-Habu. 
According to Wilkinson, the god Nubi—whom he 
always calls Obtaut— is represented at Karnak as 
sharing with Atumu the highest veneration, and 
pouring out blessings on Sesostris; and his image only 
was displayed in that shrine. In the representation of 
the coronation of Ramesses II., at Medinet-Habu, the 
first figure we remark is that of Amun-Khem, to whom 
the king is sacrificing and doing homage, in presence 
of the white bull. He likewise offers him six ears of 
grain, which he cuts off with a golden sickle.% There 
also we find Seth (represented as in the above-mentioned 
monument) and Hat (Horus) pouring out life and power 
upon the king. This alone is sufficient to prove that 
Set-Nubi and Amun-Khem were totally distinct deities. 

And yet the internal connexion between them is 
equally undeniable. ‘The crocodile is sacred to Seth, 
as well as to the god of Papremis (in the Delta, per- 
haps Xois), and to Chemmis, the god of Chemmo.?” The 
former is the husband of his mother, and the latter 
animal uses violence to her. The goat, again, the 
animal sacred to the Mendesian God, is also sacred to 
Osiris, under the form of Apis. Amun, the generator, 
the heir of the Phallic God, is likewise styled son of 


368 [There is a monogram on the god Set by Pleyte, who has col- 
lected all the passages illustrating the myth. La Religion des 
Préisraélites, 8vo. Utrecht, 1862. The principal portions of the le- 
gend of Set are found on the monuments, as his conspiracy against 
Osiris, contest with Horus, final partition of the country.—S. B. | 

369 Wilk. Thebes, p. 62. seqq. 

370 Herod. ii. 63, 64. 71. 155. 
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Isis. These points of resemblance would seem to 
indicate a general amalgamation of ine two deities and 
their Orders. 


APPENDIX. 


OSIRIS as Gop or THE Lower WORLD; AND THE FOUR GENII3”! 


Tue four infernal genii, who are found on all the 
mummies, as well as in the transcripts of the “ Book of 
the Dead,” and all similar representations, were, to judge 
from the inscriptions, originally names of Osiris, to 
whom they are subordinate. 

Our representation of them is borrowed from Wil- 
kinson (Pl. 61.), and forms an appendix to the gods of 
this Order. They are called: 

1. The Genius with the Hawk-head, kebhsen .u.f, 
signifying “the Refresher of his brothers.” “Osiris 
(God) the Great, completed (or devoted) KBHSNUF.” 

2. The Jackal-head, tua-mutef, signifying, the adorer 
of his mother, “TUA [UT] MUFT (God), Osiris the De- 
voted.” 

3. The Ape-head, hep, “ HEPI (Apis) (God), Osiris 
the Devoted.” 

4. The Human-headed, Amset, AMSET (God): Osiris, 
the Devoted. In the tombs he sometimes holds the 
sceptre of Upper Egypt and life. 

Hepi is very remarkable when thus designated. His 
hieroglyphic distinguishes him from Hapi, the Nile, in 
the most definite manner, but it is precisely the same 
as that of the bull Apis. 

According to most of the priests, says Plutarch, the 


871 These four gods are all the sons of Osiris. On the coffin of Tent 
Nahrere, in the Bibliotheque Royale at Paris, Amset and Hepi 
(Apis) are each called the “son of Osiris.” The third genius, on a 
box in the Louvre, which held the sepulchral vases of Hui, a scribe of 
the treasury, is said to be the “ son of Sokari,” another form of Osiris. 
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two names Osiris and Apis were joined in one, because 
Apis, the Memphite ox, was the image of the soul of 
Osiris. Wilkinson *” states that the two names are 
found conjoined in a hieroglyphic inscription—API 
HESYRI. Ona stele at Florence Apis is called “ the 
living son of Ptah.” 

We can hardly doubt, therefore, that Serapis was a 
corruption of the name Osiri-Api. From Plutarch’s 
very remarkable notice of the following circumstance, 
it would appear that the representation and worship 
of the god, who was brought from Sinope at King 
Ptolemy Soter’s command (Plut. De Is. et Os.), were 
foreion to the Egyptians. When the statue arrived 
at Alexandria, Manetho and Timotheus the inter- 
preter declared it to be simply that of Serapis (Zaparıs‘) 
—as they inferred from the Cerberus and Dragon 
being attached to it. Serapis, therefore, was the name 
of an Egyptian god; that is, the name of Osiris as 
Dispater. This proves also the correctness of Tacitus’s 
remark, that the temple of the God of Sinope was 
built at Racotis, on the spot where that of Serapis 
(Osiris inferus) and Isis stood—a statement which 
has been unjustly impeached by commentators and 
etymologists. Serapis and Isis, as Plutarch says in 
the treatise to which we have so often had occasion 
to refer, were Pluto and Proserpine, according to some 


372 Mat. Hier., Addenda Manuscript. [The discoveries of M. 
Mariette, in the Serapeum at Memphis, have thrown quite a new light 
upon the relations of Apis and Serapis. The living Apis was 
called the Hapi-any or “Living Apis ;” he was the ‘second life’ or 
incarnation of the god “Ptah,” supposed to be visibly present in 
Egypt. At his death he was canonised, and became the Osor-Hapi, 
or ‘ Osirian,’ that is deceased ‘ Apis.’ This word the Greeks made 
Serapis, but the types of the Greek and Egyptian deities were 
always distinct, Serapis being represented in the form and with 
the attributes of Pluto or Hades; Osor-Hapi was figured either as 
a bull or aman with a bull’s head. Mariette, Mémoire sur la repré- 
sentation gravée en tete de quelques Proscynémes du Serapeuın. 
4to. Paris, 1856.—8. B. ] 
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Greek writers. This seems also to be proved by the 
representations which Wilkinson found in the temple of 
Serapis.®”® A god with the crook and flagellum is there 
exhibited wearing on his head the ornament of the disk, 
the Urei, and two feathers on the extended horns, which 
is a form of Osiris. He says that none of these hiero- 
glyphics are legible. The same representation occurs 
also in the Osiris and at Berenice, where the Greek in- 
scriptions call the god Serapis. Wilkinson found the 
following in the latter city, of the date of Tiberius: 
“to Dis, Helios, the great Serapis, and the contemplar 
gods. ” The same representation is constantly met with 
in the quarries and stations in the Desert. The Latin 
inscriptions call him Pluto. The tomb of Apis at Mem- 
phis, where the old Nilometer stood, seems also to have 
been raised to Osiris-Apis. 

The solemnities at the burial of Apis were entirely 
Bacchic. It is true that the priests did not wear the 
deer-skin (nebris), but they wore the panther-skin, 
carried staves like thyrsus-staves, and cried out and 
convulsed themselves like the Bacchantes. Plutarch 
says (c. 28.) that Osiris received the name of Serapis 
when he changed his nature **: and adds, “on that 
account Serapis is common to all, as the initiated know 
that Osiris also is.” 3” 

Osiris in the Lower World is perfectly distinct from 
Atum, though they both rule and judge. . 

SELK (Wilk. Mat. Hier. lx. A.), the scorpion 
goddess with might and life, and the scorpion on her 
head, is sometimes conjoined with the four genil. She has 
the epithet Her.t, the mighty.?7 Osiris also is frequently 


373 Wilk. Mat. Hier. xv. B. 1. 

374 Gre ry guow perédaber. 

375 Aw kui wdot xowoc 6 Zaparic Eorır, we cal roy “Oorpww ol rey 
iepayv perarabdrrec tocar. Plutarch (c. 29.) interprets the name 
evgpocvrvn, xappoovyn, the joyous festival of the Egyptians (ra 
xappoouvva) which was called ZAIPEI. 

876 [Her name Serk means to swallow or supply, cf. Chabas 
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attended by three, nine, and even twelve assistant judges. 
The name of the Lower World, AMNTE, reminds us of 
Amun, and the hieroglyphic of the first part of the 
word is his name. Plutarch’s interpretation of the 
name of Hades (c. 29.) is wholly inadmissible. He 
says it alludes to the receiver and the giver. That is 
to say, the first word, Amun, is the concealing, hiding; 
the second, 7?, he supposes to mean the giving. The 
final te, however, seems to be merely the feminine 
article. 

A passage in Plutarch (c. li. seqq.) may also allude to 
the identity of Osiris and Typhon. He is combating the 
notion that Typhon was the Sun’s disk, the Sun, as some 
maintained, because the Greeks called him Zeipıos. This 
he supposes to signify that the word Osiris is merely 
Sirius with the article prefixed (c. lii.). He afterwards 
adds (c. lxi.) that in the Hermetic books, where the 
sacred names are mentioned, Hermes is said to be 
Apollo, and to represent the rotatory motion of the sun 
—while the power which gives activity to the mind is 
by some called Osiris, by some Serapis, and by others 
Sothis, which latter is equivalent to Seirios=Seth. The 
word Sothi®” signified child-bearing, pregnancy. 


C. The Son of the Great Gods. 


I. HARPOCRATES anp HORUS. 
1. HARPOCRATES. 


Tue first Egyptian representations are under the 
form of Horus the child: 
HER-PA-xRUTI?”? (the ordinary hieroglyphic sign of 


Papyrus D" Harris, II, p. 257; as well as Scorpion, which was so called, 
Sharpe, Egypt. Inser. ii. 1]. 6; and Ref-hutt, the ‘ White reptile.’ 
Lepsius, Todt. xxxii., c. 86. 1.—S. B.] 

37T Kueiv, Kundıc. : 


378 The discovery of the meaning of Harpocrates is mine ; but I 
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“child,” with the article), out of which grew Harpo- 
crates, the shape into which the Greeks metamorphosed 
the symbol which they did not understand. He is 
the Manerös or Linus, the son of Urania or Apollo 
(perhaps the young Apollo?) of Herodotus—the only 
son of the first king, that is, of Osiris, who died pre- 
maturely.?? The festival of the shoots was sacred to 
Harpocrates. | 

The god himself being represented as a youth is 
beardless—but with the full crown, might, and life— 
Herpe-yruti, son of Isis. He is therefore the old 
Horus®®#, the first-born, the weakly son of Isis, the 
child of the winter solstice. This consequently super- 
sedes the universally received derivation of the name 


given by Jablonski—Hor-phox-rat (Horus claudus pe- 


de)—however plausible, the latter is less in character 
with the Coptic idiom than our explanation. It is, 
moreover, quite unsupported by the monuments, and, 
properly speaking, equally so by the classics, for Plu- 
tarch n:erely remarks that he was weakly in his lower 


. limbs. 


2. Horus Arvéxis (Her Hér). 


The representations we notice are as follows: 

Her, Her-Her, Horus the mighty, god of Het, Edfu, 
Apollinopolis Magna ( Wilk. xvii. 1.)—Horus as a young 
god with sceptre and life, the full crown, and infantine 
curlon his cheek. He is styled eldest son of Hathor and 
son of Isis, and bears the name AA: (assistant, support). 

The same with the flagellum and royal sceptre, sitting 
on a lotus flower, which rises out of the water—Ahı, the 
god, eldest son of Hathor. 


explained it as Her-pe-shre (Horus the child), and adopted Lep- 
sius’s correction. 
379 Her. ii. 97. Pollux: Mavépwe yewpyiac eiperijc, Movoay pabyrifc. 
See Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs, iv. 123., and my first Section. 
380 "Qo 6 mpeoburepoc. 
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Horus with the hawk-head—Phre with the full crown, 
might, and lite. 

The same representation (from Apollinopolis parva). 

Again, Horus appears as the hawk(xlv. A.)—also with 
the disk, Ursus, and feathers on his horns (in Philze 
only, xlv. B.)—then as 

The Serpent God (xxxi.). 

These and similar representations occur in the oldest 
as well as latest temples, Tentyra for instance. The same 
Horus builds thrones for the kings with water-plants®! 
instead of stones, like Nilus and Thoth. He pours life 
and power over the kings, which same office Thoth is 
performing opposite to him. 

Horus’s complexion was fair, as that of Osiris was 
dark (Pl. c. 22.1.). His constellation was Orion, as Sothis 
was that of (Isis Pl. 21.). His eyes are called the sun 
and moon (55.). A common name of his, according to 
Plutarch, was KAIMIS (perhaps Saimis), signifying 
“the seen.”*8? On a Greek inscription at Ombos he 
is styled Horus, the great god, Apollo, Aroéris. He 
bears the latter name also in the Greek inscription at 
Kos. 

The following is the restoration we propose of the 
myth. Horus, according to one version of it (c. 20.), was, 
like Osiris, cut to pieces, and cut off the head of his mo- 
ther Isis, because she had liberated Typhon. In Coptus 
he is represented by the side of Typhon, holding (re- 
straining, Horap. ii. 7.) his genitalia. It is, possibly, 
the same story as that where Hermes is said to have cut 


381 [This is an anaglyph, Horus tying up the lotus and Papyrus, 
plants which are attached to the symbol san, union, the whole sig- 
nifying that Horus unites the Upper and Lower Country. Horus 
in fact, wears the pschent or crown of both countries.—S. B.] 

882 Plut. c. 56. Tov uev ou» "Dpov eiwdanıw KAIMIN xpocayopevecr, 
Srep éoriy dpwuevov* aicOnrov yap xal dparov 6 «cdopog. The Coptic 
CARLC, sams, means “to see, behold”; Plutarch, therefore, wrote 
perhaps CAIMIN, as the accusative of CAIMIC. 
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out Typhon’s muscles and made lute strings of them. 
Typhon strikes him in the eye, or he tears it out and 
swallows it, and then the sun gives it back to him. 
The first is explained as the monthly decline of the 
moon, the second (the swallowing of the eye) as an 
eclipse of the moon, which is extinguished by the light 
of the sun. Hor is a new form of Osiris, as the god of 
the natural sun and of physical life. He decapitates Isis, 
who represents more strongly the weak suffering state 
of nature, which is always subject to pain again in the 
winter. In the ethic sense, Isis loosing Typhon repre- 
sents human nature “ giving free scope to evil.” The 
common modified story is(c. 19.) that he tore off her 
frontlet, and gave her the forehead of a cow (degraded 
her to an animal nature). 


II. ANUPU, ANUBIS. 


The representations are as follows (Wilk. xviii.) — 

A god with life and supreme power, the double crown 
and jackal’s head: ANUP, the southern hemisphere— 
the son of Osiris. 

He occurs once, according to Wilkinson, with the 
ram’s head, once also as the son of Isis, according to 
Salt. Both, but especially the latter, are very doubtful. 

He is called Hermes, the conductor of souls ®%, and 
simply Hermes. He is likewise called Hermanubis (c. 


*83 Neipa, Plut. c. 55. In the following passage, the other cor- 
ruptions of which have been so successfully corrected by the English 
critics, we must, instead of elra rg ily wadwy dréduxe, evidently read 
elra airg ffkwc x. ax. Thus alone the explanation becomes intel- 
ligible : Ay (ExAenfer) 6 free idray Cragvyovey riy oxtay rüc yiic ebOue 
avridprwy. 

3% ‘Eoutic Yuxorourdc, Plut.c. 11. [In this sense Anubis ap- 
pears conducting the deceased in the Hall of Truth, at the final 
judgment (Lepsius, Todt. Taf. 1. c. 128), and assisting in weighing at 
the balance. But Anubis was rather the embalmer of the body, 
am ut. Cf. Lepsius, Todt. Taf. Ixxiv. ] 
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61.). A white and saffron-coloured cock was offered to 
him (c. 61.). He received his name from being the 
warder and attendant of the wandering Isis.*® . 


D. Cursory Recapitulation of the Elements of the Myth of 
Osiris. 

THE cosmic elements explain themselves. 

Theastronomical and physical elementsare tooobvious 
to be mistaken. Osiris and Isis are the Nile and Egypt. 
The myth of Osiris typifies the solar year—the power 
of Osiris is the sun in the lower hemisphere, the winter 
solstice. The birth of Horus typifies the vernal equi- 
nox—the victory of Horus, the summer equinox—the 
inundation of the Nile. Typhon is the autumnal equi- 
nox. Qsirisis slain on the 17th of Athyr (Pl. 39. 42.) 
The 72 men are 2 months+12 days: the 17 days the 
complement of the three months. The rule of ‘l'yphon 
lasts from the autumnal equinox to the middle of 
December. He reigns 28 years, or lives as long (Pl. c. 
13. 42.). The 17th day is full moon (42.). The 
coffin of Osiris was made by the priests in & crescent 
shape. He himself was cut into fourteen pieces. At 
the beginning of spring a festival was celebrated, when | 
Osiris united himself in marriage with Selene (43.). 

The historical elements are the following— 

The wife of Malkandros, to whom Isis consigned the 
child, was called, according to Plutarch (c. 15.), As- 
tarte or Sadsis, or youngAthéné (Athenais).*” The 


335 Plut. c. 11. gvAak cai draddc. Ob yap roy uva kupiwc "Eppärv 
Aéyovoty, aA\a row LwWov TO pvAarrıröv Kat TO Äypvrvov Kal ro giddaognr, 
yrwası xai.... dyvoig TO pidov cai ro éxUpor öpikurroc. 

386 The 17th of Athyr is the 13th of November in the fixed year - 
established under Augustus: the whole indication of the month and 
day is therefore posterior to that epoch. 

‘87 Instead of NEMANOYN, I read NEAN NHI® in ‘order to explain 
Plutarch’s explanation, örep av" EAAnvec 'AOnvatda xpoceixaey. Sadsis 
occurs only in this passage. Movers (Die Phönizier, 645.) traces 

és aa 2 
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child’s name was Manerös; according to others, Palzsti- 
nus or Pelusius. 

The conclusions to be drawn from our analysis of 
the mythological system may be summed up under 
two heads. 

First, that the Order of Osiris resolves itself into the 
two following triads, which are equal in themselves— 


Isis —Osiris —-Horus 


Nephthys—Typhon— Anubis. 


Secondly, that the triad of Isis, Osiris, and Horus re- 
solves itself into a male and female principle, Osiris and 
Horus being originally identical. 

mother 
Isis is the BIRET of Osiris. 
wife 
daughter 
son 
Osiris is the J} brother N of Isis. 
usband 
father 
Horus is the a | of Osiris. 
is Osiris himself, who is cut to pieces. 


This triad has gradually appropriated all the attri- 
butes and titles of the most developed and impor- 
tant deities of the first two Orders—for instance, those 
of Khem, Muth, Ra, in the first; those of Thoth, 
Muntu, Chunsu, and of Athyr and Pecht (Tefnu), in the 
second; and lastly, to a certain extent, the position of 

.the parents of Osiris, Chronos and Rhea—as will appear 
from the following synoptical table. 


the word very ingeniously in Phoenician, Syrian, and Babylonian 
proper names. In MaAkaröpoe I can only recognise MaAxapdoc, 
the Phonician Melkarth. 
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‘ Frest ORDER or Gone. 


I, Khem, Pan, the husband of 
his mother, the Phallic God, 
afterwards Amun-ra Kamu. 


tf. 

II. wea, the mother, and Neth 
Athena, without descent 
“T came from myself”): 
“the mother” (mu.t), “the 
Great” (her.t). In Sais: 
“Past, Presen 

III. Anuke, Hestia, Vesta. 


IV. Ra, Helios, the son of Neith, 
a god with the Hawk-head. 


SECOND ORDER OF Gops. 


I. Thoth, Hermes, “ Lord of 
Ashmunain.” 


II. Muni, Munt-ra, with the 
Hawk-head. 
III. Chunss (Chöns), Hercules, 


IV. Hathor, Aphrodite, daughter 
of Ra, “the house of God,” 
“ Mistress of all the Gods,” 
“ Mistress of Ashmunain.” 

V. a) Pecht, Artemis, daughter 
of Ra, the Goddess of Bu- 
bastas. 


b) Tefnu, the Lioness-headed 
bad Aces. 


VI. Seb, Chronos (time), the 
father of the gods. 

VII. Nutpe, Rhea; an the 
Neith of Heaven (?), the 
genitrix of the Gods: she 
pours the water of life from 
the sycamore tree on the 
souls, 


Pormnts oF CONTACT WITH THE 
Osrris ORDER 


Osiris, the Phallic god. 


Isis, “the Mother,” “the 
Great,” “the Neith of Upper 
Egypt." 


Nephthys = Anuke, the bene- 


volent sister. 

Horus So i Her, 
i.e. God) with the Hawk- 
head, the Hawk. 


I. Thoth, Lord of the Moon: 

pen tet of Osiris, as joint 
usband of Rhea-Nutpe. 

poe the conductor of 


souls, 
Hermes like Anubis. 

II. Ra, like Horus, both like 
Helios. 


flagellum and tre of 
Osiris, and is called “the 
Good in Anıenthes.” 


IV. Hathor, the Cow, the nurse 
ut Horus, consequently like 


V. a) Pecht, like Isis Muth, Mu.t- 
of 


b) Tefnu, exactly the same. 
VI. Seb, father of Osiris and Isis. 


VIL. Nutpe, mother of Isis, mother 
of Osiris, consequently also 
Isis herself. Isis pours water 
from the Persea: Hiero- 
syeaminon is sacred to the 
mother of Osiris, and Osiris © 
is called the Father of Souls. 





458 
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GENERAL RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSION. 


Ecyptian mythology, as presented to us in its three 
Orders, would appear on the whole at least to have 
been complete at the commencement of the historical 
age or reign of Menes, the founder of one united 
Egyptian empire, of Egypt itself and its history. We 
-meet in the Oldest Empire with names of Kings out of 
all the mythological Orders, and representations of the 
very deities whom we find worshipped at the beginning 
of the New Empire. 

The genealogy of the gods, also, as exhibited on the 
monuments, represents the divinities of the three Orders 
as one indivisible whole. The second Order of gods is 
genealogically connected, through Chronos and Rhea, 
with the third, from which it is otherwise wholly dis- 
tinct. Now the first has evidently its origin in the 
Thebaid, the inhabitants of which, down to the latest 
period, still cleaved to Amun, Khem, and Kneph, as 
being indigenous in their country. But Ptah and 
Neith originate, as far as we can ascertain, in Lower 
Egypt. From these divinities of the first Order pro- 
ceeds an unbroken genealogical series down .to those 
of the second, principally through the medium of Ra. 
Helios forms the transition from the first to the second; 
as Seb and Nutpe, whose descent from Ra is also de- 
monstrable, form the transition from the second to the 
third. The twelve gods of the second Order are also 
traceable to different parts of Egypt. 

No less striking is the result as to the origin of the 
Osiris Order. The oldest shrines of Osiris and Isis 
point to Upper Egypt (Abydos and Elephantina): 
the myth of Seth and Nephthys, and consequently 
everything that refers to the combat of Osiris and Isis 
with Seth and Typhon, to Lower Egypt. Here is the 
stage of the human reign of Osiris; here he fought, 
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suffered, and was found again; here was the abode of 
Nephthys and Typhon; here is Busiris, that is, the tomb 
of the old cruel Osiris, who was appeased by human 
sacrifices. ‘The procession of Isis ascends the river 
with the corpse; on the southern frontier it is en- 
tombed. The worship of Isis and Osiris was the only 
one, according to Herodotus, that all the Egyptians 
had in common. 

The mythological system which we meet with at the 
first dawn of the empire of Menes, owes its existence 
therefore, in the primeval time, to the amalgamation of 
the religions of Upper and Lower Egypt. This however 
means nothing more than that it originated in the same 
manner as the Empire of Menes, which owed its exist- 
ence to the union of the two Misr, by which process 
it became Mizraim and took its place in history. The 
oldest kings appear to have been both rulers and 
priests. Religion had already united the two provinces 
before the power of the race of This in the Thebaid 
extended itself to Memphis, and before the giant work 
of Menes converted the Delta from a desert, chequered 
over with lakes and morasses, into a blooming garden; 
as from the couch of Nephthys, after the embrace of 
Osiris (viz. Nilus), the melilotus and other plants 
sprang up, and Anubis was born, the favourite of Isis, 
although the offspring of a secret connexion with her 
rival. 

This fact, which is as certain as it is at vartance 
with modern criticism, gives us the epoch of the 
primeval era of Egypt, which cannot be defined chro- 
nologically, but which belongs to the one immediately 
preceding the commencement of history. 

Its very nature shows that it cannot be the most 
ancient. Before the two religious systems were merged 
in one, they must have been worked out, and that 
indeed in Egypt itself: for they grew together with 
the land and its language. Now the series of Osiris is . 
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decidedly the most national. It bears on the face of it 
traces of Egyptian locality, and of the commencement 
of an historical consciousness in the nation. Osiris is 
the centre from which they formed a conception of the 
oldest founders of their race and of their princes, the 
prototypes of the great Pharaohs. He even runs into 
the real historical period. 

The first historical point of this kind is the inter- 
weaving of the later myth of Osiris with the reminis- 
cences of the fearful Hyksos epoch. Seth is the father 
of Judsus and Palestinus; he is the ass-god of the 
Semitic tribes, who rested on the seventh day; he has 
the complexion of the hated race. Astarte is identical 
with the wandering Isis. The gods of Egypt veil 
themselves under the heads of animals in order to save 
themselves from Typhon. The enemies of the Egyptian 
gods, and their gods, contend with the gods of Egypt: 
these succumb, with the exception of Canopus, who 
nevertheless is the same as Nubi or Seth. 

Modern critics were misled by these facts, which are 
recorded by Plutarch evidently on Egyptian authority 
into considering the myth of Osiris as a history, veiled 
in fable, of the contest of the Egyptians with the 
Hyksos and their neighbours of a cognate race. 

Our researches, however, will prove that the system of 
the Osiris-Typhon myth, as related by Plutarch, is of 
a later date than the great Ramesside. Down to the 
time of Ramses and his successor, consequently about 
1300 ».c., Typhon was one of the most venerated and 
powerful gods, a god who pours blessings and life on the 
rulers of Egypt, just as the hateful Nephthys is called 
“the benevolent, protecting sister.” 

It was only after this time, perhaps in consequence 
of the fall of the 21st Dynasty (about 970), as we shall 
attempt to show in the third and fourth books, that a 
great revolution at length overthrew Seth and his 
worshippers, and stamped him to all future time as the 
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. foe of Osiris and all the gods of Egypt. Then were the 
names of the detested deity, even his hieroglyphic, the 
giraffe, erased from the Rings of those illustrious rulers 
who were called after Seth as well as Osiris. In like 
manner in the 18th Dynasty, the 15th century B. c., 
in consequence of a religious war, as the subsequent 
inquiry will show, the temple-worship of Amun-ra was 
abolished, and his name expunged from the monuments. 

The division and succession of the three Orders 
of Herodotus seem therefore to be confirmed and 
borne out by the genealogies on the monuments. But 
did they really succeed each other in this manner, as 
three successive religious systems ? Does the stratum 
of the second Order, which evidently bears an astrono- 
mical and physical character, overlay the first stratum 
of cosmogonic ideas, just as it was in turn overlaid by 
the worship of Osiris? Did the Egyptian mind, in 
the course of its progress towards religious develop- 
ment, pass from the general cosmic feeling of natural 
existence,. though the astro-telluric, or co-ordinately 
with it, to a psychological consciousness? Or are Isis 
and Osiris (one name according to language and the 
hicroglyphics) the basis of their religion, so that the 
gods who would seem to be the most ancient are merely 
expressions of the speculations as to the origin of the 
universe, like Chaos and Uranos in Hesiod? These are 
questions upon which we would only remark here, that 
the monuments and myths in no way justify us in ex- 
cluding the latter hypothesis as inadmissible. On the 
contrary, according to them, as well as to Herodotus, 
Osiris and Isis are the centre of Egyptian religion and 
worship. Now it is an essential part of the myth of 
Osiris and Isis, that they are connected with Phoenicia 
and Syria. The myth and worship of Thamuz and 
Adonis (“the Lord ”’) exhibit the same fundamental idea 
of the suffering, dying, and resuscitated god, which is 
represented by the Egyptian myth. We may there- 
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fore, at this stage of the inquiry, say thus much, that 
the facts we have established on an equally solid and 
substantial basis, respecting language and mythology, 
give us the same result. Both carry us historically 
back to Asia. The cradle of the mythology and language 
of the Egyptians is Asia. We shall show, in the fifth 
book, that the primeval seat of our race is Armenia and 
the Caucasus, but that the Egyptian race is more par- 
ticularly connected with the primitive land of Aram 
and the primitive empire in Babel. In the hierogly- 
phical picture of universal history the sign of primi- 
tive Egypt is but the stereotyped image of what the 
human mind was, and produced, in earliest times in 
the land of Aram and Armenia. This is an historical 
fact, which we only assume here, but which we hope 
to prove by authentic evidence, to the satisfaction of 
our readers, in the fourth and fifth books. 

If now we turn from the extra-Egyptian Origines of 
Egypt’s language and religion to the opposite point, 
the historic times of Egypt, it is obvious from our 
investigation, that the empire of Menes was based 
upon a venerable and intellectual foundation, which 
had been laid for many centuries in the valley of the 
Nile itself. He must, then, have been the founder of the 
empire, inasmuch as he condensed within one focus 
the elements of civilisation which were dispersed among 
the different Egyptian provinces. By these very pri- 
mordial germs of their history, therefore, the assertion 
made at the commencement of this volume is borne 
out, that Menes created in the Egyptians a sense of 
their national unity, distinct from all other nations, as 
-Charlemagne did in the Germanic tribes. 

How this was effected, and in what chronological 
order, it will be the object of the two following books to 
explain. | 
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THE EGYPTIAN VOCABULARY. 


THE EGYPTIAN ROOTS COMPARED WITH THE 
COPTIC. 


THE COPTIC ALPHABET COMPARED WITH THE 
EGYPTIAN AND THE HEBREW. 


I—THE COPTIC ALPHABET IN ITS USUAL ORDER.3& 





Form Name and Use 








N & | alpha.—Often interchangeable 
with o and 6. 

K & | ‘beta, vida. — Interchangeable 
with /, before vowels with a 


Tt are Perser Fr used only 
in writing Greek words in 
Coptic instead of x ; used in 
Sahidic, sometimes at the 
end and after n. 

TA 2] delta, dalda. — For Greek | 
words. 

€ e| ei.—Provincially pronounced 
like a. 

[TE & | so. —Entirely Greek. 

TS Z | zeta, zita, zida.—Greek, when 
in Coptic words=s. 


H x | heta, eta, ida.—Originally az, ei 
- —In later times 2. 

Be | theta, thita, tida.—Originally 

interchangeable with th. 
I: | tota,zauta.—Memphitic, before 

a vowel, 7. 

Rx | kappa, kabba. k 

A> | lauda.—In Bashmur. freq.=r. l 

Ü ax. | mi, me.—Interchangeable with | m 
b, f, also with n. 


388 Of course we use the vowels according to their common accepta- 
tion in Italian and German, as the learned generally do in tran- 
scribing old inscriptions. The seven letters marked with } are only 
used (as single sounds) in Greek words; the five with the asterisk 
are signs for peculiar Egyptian sounds, taken from the enchorial 
alphabet : for the details see Schwartze, Aegyptische Grammatik. 
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Form 





P 


xX xX 
Fly 
Uw 
*W aw 


THE COPTIC ALPHABET 


Name and Use 


ni, ne.—Probably often with 
a nasal sound. 

xi, ext.—In Coptic words very 
rare, instead of ks 

0, u—Only at a very late 
period for the sound u (oy). 

pi, bi. 

ro.—Particularly frequent in 
the Sahidic. 

symma, sima.—Like the Greek 
o and Latin 3, sharp. 

tau, dau.—In later times only d. 

hy, he.—Originally only in 
‘Greek, incorrectly Copt. for 
t, @ 02. 

phi, fi.—Not used in Sshidic, 
except for p before A, in 
later times='6. 

chi, ‘k.—Sahidic for the two 
consonants & and h. 

psi, ebsi.—In Coptic only for 
the two consonants p and s. 

6, aö, ü.—In later times uw. 

shei.—Eng. sh, sometimes de- 
rived from ¢, but generally 
from k, Heb. n. 


*J q | fei.—Latin and German /, not 


*bhdéA 
#2, 
ox x 


=, interchangeable with 0. 
hhet.— Only Memphitic, in- 
stead of ; later=kh. 
hori.—In Greek words=spir. 
asper. Ä 

gandja, djandja.—Gh, inter- 
changeable with x, and X = 
gh, but sometimes also de- 
rived from a t, later d’. 
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Value 





Numeral 
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*6 6 | skima, tsima.—Only at a late js*,o,k’, 
period sh, s; originally=kh | t' 
= Heb. 3, thence k and sk, | 
but sometimes derived from | 
t=". | 
T | | te—Originally=w, afterwards | ti | 
| di, unaspirated ¢ (therefore, 
| in fact, not a letter of the | 
Ä al phabet, but a syllabic sign, Ä 
as the stigma (so) is a com- | 
| 


eee sound). 


Lepsius (Lettre, p. 18. N. I. Pl. 15. B. 1.) has shown 
that six letters of the Coptic alphabet, which express 
Egyptian sounds not found in the Greek, were taken 
from the hieratic character in the following manner :— 


1. Shei, w, is taken from the hieratic character formed 
from the hieroglyphic sign for x (the water-plant). 

2. Fei, ~, is very like the hieratic character derived 
from the hieroglyphic sign of f (the cerastes). 

3. Hhei, or khei, &, has a close resemblance to the 
hieratic form of the hieroglyphic of another 
water-plant, for x, kh. 

4. Hori, 9, corresponds with the hieratic form of the 
eagle, a; which seems to indicate that this 
hieroglyphic sign had at some period a strong 
aspiration. 

5. Djanda, x, is identical with the hieratic form of the 
crocodile’s tail used for writing the syllable ya in 
yam, Egypt. Lepsius doubts that the hieratic 

. sign is derived from this hieroglyphic, although 
used for the same sound. 
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6. Tsima, djima, G, is identical with the hieratic form 
of the cup, the hieroglyphic of kin the Egyptian 
alphabet. 


This connexion is of the highest importance, not only 
for the history of the Coptic alphabet, but also for that 
of the old Egyptian. 


Compound Signs, among which also the 5 should be included. 


ov, ü, later ii, also— Lat. v, interchangeable with b, be- 
fore a vowel. 

Al, al, ai. 

2%, au. 

ei, ei, ei, i. 

€, eu, contraction from EOT, Eü. 

HI, Ei, ai, ei. 

HT, (not used in Memph.), eu, au. 

ci, oı (Memph. di), i, y 

Wi, Öl. 


1I. COMPARISON OF THE OLD EGYPTIAN ALPHABET WITH 
THE COPTIC. 


a (pure a, a, a aspirated ) 2, 0, © 
i. : : : . beé 
u. ..0,65%Uü 
b (with soft aspiration 
tending towards 0%) b,ou=v 
f ER towards ER f (viz. fei) 
En - 


p - 
N . “ . e e m 
n n 
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r (orl, viz.a medial sound 
betweenlandr.) . r,l 


s . ; ; ‘ . 8, sometimes thickened into 
shei. 
t-4 : : : .  t, th, sometimes thickened 


into shei and skima=k. 
h . ; ; ; - hh (hori, Memph. hei). 
K .; z : : - k(g), softened. down to 
chei, shei, skima. | 
Yi . : .  chi,changed into shei, djan- 
| dja, skima, also h. 
x. ; : : - shel, sometimes djandja. 


III. COMPARISON OF THE OLD EGYPTIAN ALPHABET WITH 
THE HEBREW. 


x Aleph A : a|rm Chet . er X 
2 Beth. : ‘ bio Teth. 

3 Gimel k|’ Jod . 1 
= Daleth . t| 5 Kaph : . «kK 
n He. . . =bh/9 Lamed .. or 
ı Vau . A ula Mim. ; . m 
ı Zain. A . s!J3 Nun . : n 
D Sameh . sin Reh. . r 
y Ain . ; " &|w Shin . 0% 
5 Pe, Phe . . p fl Sn . j 8 
¥ Tsade . t|ın Tau | . t[a] 
» Kuph (comparex) k 


[Tun Eeyprıiam Vocanutary which now follows has been rewritten, because an 
extensive dietionary of the language will appear in the fifth volume, and supersede 
this portion of the work. In that volume will also be found a Comparative GLos- 
sany of Egyptian, Coptic, and Semitic roots, containing all the words for which 
Coptic or Semitic equivalents can be found. Nothing therefore of the original 
text will be lost, on the contrary the matter will be augmented and improved. All 
that relates to the hieroglyphics is however retained in the following list, as not 
only essential to the first book but also to the understanding of the subsequent 
yolumes. Most of the more common roots will also be found at the end of this 
Appendix.—S. B.] 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


Be, Belmore, Tablets and Pa- 


pyri. 
G. Brugsch, Geographie. 
.R.S.L. Birch, Royal Society of Li- 


terature. 


B. S. Birch, Archsologia. 

BR. M. Brugsch, Monuments. 

BR. Z. A. Brugsch, Zeitschr. Agypt. 
Spr. u. Alterth. 

BR. Z.d. G. Bragech, Zeitsch. d. mor- 
genl. Gesellsch. 

CH. Chabas. 

CH. E. Chabas, Etudes. 


CH. M. Chabus, Melanges. 
CH. LM.) Chabas, Inscriptions des 
D'OR. Mines d’Or. 

CH. N.TH. Chabas, Nom de Thébes. 


CH. P.H. Chabas, Papyrus, Magique 


d’Harris. 

CL. Clarac, Musée de Sculpture. 

D. Champollion, Dictionnaire. 

DE. Devéria. 

DE. M.I. Devéria, Mémoire de l’Ir- 
stitut Egyptien. 

DE.N. Deveria, La Déesse Noub. 

D’O. Papyrus d’Orbiney,. 

E. H. Burton, Excerpta Hierogly- 
phica. 

E. I. Sharpe, Egyptian Inscrip- 
tions. 

E.LN.S. Sharpe, Egypt. Inscript. 
New Series. 

E. R. Egyptian Rooms, British 
Museum. 

E. 8. Egyptian Galleries, British 
Museum. 

G. Champollion, Gisiitaine 

H. Hincks, Transactions Royal 
Irigh Academy. 

L. Lepsius. 

L. A. Lepsius, Auswahl. 


L. D. 
L. M. 


Lepsius, Denkmäler. 
Leemans, Monaments Egyp- 
- tens. 
Leemans, Papyri. 
RB. Le Page Renouf. 
Champellion, Monuments. 
«ds Mariette, Atheneum Fran- 
i gais, Bulletin Archéologique. 
Rosellini, Monumenti Civili. 
Rosellini, Monumenti del 
Culto. 
Wilkinson, Materia Hiero- 
glyphica. 
Rosellini, Monumenti Reali. 
Rosellini, Monumenti Sto- 


wen 
Ws 
Bry fy ae kg bg 
$2 


5 


rici. 
Champollion, Notice De- - 
scriptive. 
_ Prissé, Monuments, 
- Papyrus Barker. 
Papyrus Harris. 
Papyrus Salt. 
De Rougé. 
Revue Archéologique. 
.F. De Rouge, Atheneum Fran- 
cais. 
BR. N. Rosellini, Breve Notizia. 
H.MR. Rheinisch Denkmäler in 
Miramar. 
De Rougé, Mémoire. 
De Rouge, Stele. 
Select Papyri. 
.G. Salvolini, Analyse Gramma- 
ticale. 
Tablets in Louvre. 
.O. Ungarelli, Interpret. Obelise. 
Visconti, D’Athanasi Col- 
lection. 
W.M.C. Wilkinson, Manners and 
Customs. 
Zeitsch. Ägyptisch. Spr. u. 
Alterth. 


4 


ER FRR YSN 2 RR OR KR 
>> "FR 


a 


son wunm 
met be TO oO ew 


Z. A. 


App. I.] EGYPTIAN VOCABULARY. 
A. 
l. a. I, me, mine.—G. 259. 
hail.—t. T. li. l. 20. 
2. ad. wash.—G. 376., D. 186. 
3. aah. the moon .—G. 75. 
4. aaru. wuraus, cobra di capello snake.—a. 217. 


5. 
6. 
7» 
8 
9. 
10. 


ll. 
12. 


13. 


26. 





adni. ape, cynocephalus.—t, T. ii. 6. 1. 
aa. isle —M. A. F. B. A. 1855, p. 96. 
aia. place, house.—E. RB. 6668. 
aäkabi. lament.—ı. T. lxvi. 146. g. 
aäm.t. preferable.—t. D. ii. 124, 116—119. 
aät, orphan.—-L. D. iii. 229. c. 

net.—L. T. Ixxiv. 153. 2. 


aati. pestilence, leprosy.—cH. M. 35, 8. P. i, 1. 


adu. glory, honour.—t. T. ii. 1. 21. 
dignity.—k. 1. 6. 
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aayu. a spirit, deceased manes.—L. D. ii. 98. a. 


white, luminous.—L. D. ili. 262. C. 
ab. thirst.—G. 203. 

wory.—L. A. iX. 

to dance.—N. D. 554. 

wish, desire. —R. R. A. 1861, P. 124. 
abh. a tooth.—G. 92. L. T. XIX. 42. 10. 
abi. a leopard.—.. D. iv. 28. f. 


abmer. vain, weak, il!.—s. Pp. 1xxvii. 8. 
af, a fly.—R. 8. 10. 1. side. 
Jlesh—0. 76. 
aft. four.—N. D. 112. 
a couch, mattress.—E. 8. 588. 
ah. a cow.—G. 72. 
ahu. stable—.n. D. 489. 
ahu-ti. jisherman.—t. D. il. 122. 
ai. to come. —G. 501. 


. akana. goblet.—t. D. ili. 30. a. 14. 


akap. destroy.—RH. MR. 277. 


akar. very, quick, clever.—L. T. XXXVii. 101-2. 
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27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


41. 


am. 
ama. 
amam. 
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with, from, by, luke. —G. 301., D. 188. 
give, grant, place.—S. P. cvi. 2. 
a kind of tree.—k. 1. 29. 


amakh. devoted to.—L. T. v. 15. 21. 
amhi.t a door.—RH. MR. 83. 


amn. 
an. 


anh. 
anhu. 


ank. 
anem. 
anr. 
ans, 


ap. 


ap.t. 


ari. 


aruma. 


arp. 
arr. 


art. 
aru, 


arutef. 


as. 


to hide.—G. 369. 

with, by, from, of.—G. 454. 

a valley or hill.—L. D. iii. 1%. a. 
precinct.—L. D. lll. 194. 24. 
eyebrow.—G. 92. 

to rude.—t. D. iii. 161. 

envelope, surround.—-CH. P. H. 207. 
clasp, squeeze.—CH. P. H. 206. 
hide, skin. —t. D. ili. 107. a. 
stone.—G. 100., N. D. 362. 

linen, cloth.—L. M. Viil. 652. f. 
head.—D. 201. 

jgudgment.—t. T. xlviii. 125. 36. 
guide.—L. T. XV. 29. 1. 
except.—GO. R. A. 1861, P. 138. 
duck, bird.—s. P. iv. 3. 
manger.—S. P. iv. 9. 

hold of vessel. —.. T. XXXV. 99. 10. 
to be, are.—R. M. 85. 

a schoinos, measure.—N. D. 200. 
‘to guard.—CH. P.- H. 205. 
companion, one another.—D. 0. XV. 14. 4. 
with, together.—L. T. 1xxvili. 164. 13. 
wine.—L. D. iii. 48. 

vine.—N. D. 873. 

grapes.—G. 79. 

milk.— N. D. 312. 

form, ceremony.—CH. P. H. 204. 
river.—E. 8. 51. 

repose.—L. T. XXxill. 89. 1. 3. 

lo !—a. 501. 

invoke, repeat.—BR. G. D. p. 42. 
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51. 


54. 


71. 
72. 


28. 


asb. 
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noble, great.—L. D. il. 125. 203. 

august, venerable. —CH. P. H. 208. 
chamber.—w. d. c. lxii. 

go away.—L. T. Ixiv. 145. 58. 

repose, INNOCUOUS.—L. T. XXI. 52. 2. 

seat, throne.—t. D. iil..194. 22., CH. P. H. 208. 


asburru. thorn, hedge.—8, P. lviii. 3. 


asf, 


asıu. 


aspu. 


asr. 


asy. 
at. 


atai. 
atf. 


athu. 


atn. 
atr. 


au. 


aua, 


ayi. 


axm. 


. AXX- 


ayt. 


ad. 
ab. 


leisure, idle, fauli.—L. T. Vi. 15. 20, 21. 5 CH. 
P. H. 208. 

price.—BR. Z. A. 1864, 33. 

pierce.—L. T. XXix. 78. 34. 

tamarisk.—L. T. XiX. 42. 2. 

mow.—L. T. Xl. 109. 10. 

bedew, dew.—R. R. A. 1861, 210. 

drop.—L. D. iil. 207. d. 

womb.—L. D, iv. 35., L. P. R. 

chief.—L. D. ill. 194. 17. 

Jather.—6. 104. 

draw along, drag.—L. T. xxil. 57. 6. 

osier, rush, reed. —L. T. 1xxiii. 149. n. 56. 

disk, sun’s orb.—N.D. 190. 

measure, schoenus, river. —M. R. xlv1., CH. P. 
H. 208. 

chamber, apartment.—N. D. 111. 

to be. See Grammar.—D. 203. 

Jor.—BR. sai en sin sin. p. 18. 

a cow.—L. D. lil. 194. 35. 

how, what, interrogative form, imperative. 
L. A. xvi., L. D. iil. 187. d. 15. 

no, not, never, weak.—L. P. R., Letter, p. 4. 

shade, darkness.—M. d. c. xliv. 2. 

Persia.—M. R. XXX. 


A. 


great.— D. 328. 
pure. —D. 418, 419., L. T; XXX. 79. 2. 
priest.—D. 418. 
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96. 
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feast.—L. D. ill. 175. 8. 10. 

horn.—t. D. ill. 194. 2. 

against.—L. T. XX. 42. 28. 

white.—D. 85. 

abode, box.—E. BR. 6705. 

cap.—L. T. XVill. 35. 1., P. BR. 209. 

to go.— D. 88. 

centré.—D. O. XIV. 11. 2., CH. I. M. D'OR. p. 24. 

jaw.—P. xzi. 

claw.—G. 457. 

buckler.—L. D. ill. 211. 

bread.—CH. P. H. 204. 

rope.—L. D. ill. 262. C. 

eat, swallow, devour.—CH. P. H. 205. 

see, perceive, give an account of.—CH. P. H. 
206., 8. P. CXV. 7. 

8ee, appear.—s. P. XXXVI. 4. 

paint the eye, beauty.—N. D. 276. 

scribe.—E. I. 83. 

ring.—R. BR., N. D. 504. 

go back.—F. 8. 37., CH. P. H. 309. 

again.—D. 0. X. 4. 1. 

open.—D. 126. 

plate, tablet.—M. R. CXVi. 4. 

air, perfume.—t. D. ili. 9. d. 

life, living.—BR. =. ii. lxi. 3, 

dress.—8. P. 1xxvi. 2. . . 

wolf, kind of dog.—G. 72., 8. P. Xciii. 12. 

Jly.—k. 8. 32. 

mount on high, soar.—E. 1. 29. 

equip.—R. A. F. 1855, 961., L. A. IX. 

tortoise.—L. D. iii. 265. d. 

bind, packet.—D. 85., M. d. C. xxi. 

staircase.—L. D. ili. 203. 11. 

a cabin.—E. R. 6668. 

a fish, crocodile.—L. T. lvii. 139. 2. 

chastise.—D. 85. 


108. 


109. 


110. 
Ill. 


112. 
113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 
117. 


ba. 


baba. 
bak. 


ban. 
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take, infest, rob.—R. M. 132. 

altar, censer.—L. T. IX. 17. 60. 
extinguish.—L. T. xlvi. 125. 10. 
wink. —L. T. 1xxxix. 108. 6. 
gryphon.—a. 485. 

cry, plaint.—N. D. 125., CH. P. H. 209. 
cedar.—L. D. ill. 210. 

many.—L. D. il. 115. h. 

wrap up, enclose.—L. D. iv. 14. a. 


A. 
a field.—u. T. xlix. 125. 67. 
axe, hatchet.—L. A. XiV., B. 
moment.—L. D. ill. 18. 
load.—-s. P. 1. 6. 


meadow, verdant.—L. T. XXVI1. 69. 3., E. I. 
12. 18. 


B. 


soul. —D. 146 

wood.—D. 100. 

tron.—L. D. iv. 67. d. 

recompense.—B. R. A. 1861, P. 202. 

bring, bear.—RH. R. M. 289. 

cavern.—L. T. XVil. 38. 1., R. RB, A. 1861, 205. 
workman, servant.—L. D. ll. 30. &. 19. 
hawk.—D. 100. 

palm, wine. —L. A. X11. 6. 

hurtful, bad.—cu. P. H. 213. 





bekasu. dagger.—L. A. xiv. B. 


ben. 


balance.—P. 8. 127., L. T. 149. 1. 3. 
swallow, gullet-—E. R. 9900. 

no, not.——CH. P. H. 214. 

harp.—M. C. CV. 2. 


ben-ben. cap, tip, pyramıd.—N. D. 439. 
bennu. nycticoraz, night heron.—D. 100. 


bur. 


palm.—k. 1. 82. 
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dromos, outside.—L. D. iii. 32. a 9. 
118. ben.t. ape.—t. T. xvi. 31. 2. 
119. bs. .warmth.—R. 8. 115—117. 
transfer.—L. T. xxVvill. 75. 3. 
skin.—M. C. Lxiv. 4. 
120. bsk. stomach, skin of heart.—. T. xlviii. 125. 36. 
121. bt. corn.—L. D. iii. 48. b. 
abominable, hateful.—CH. P. H. 214. 
122. btnnu. malefactor.—D. 101. 
rebel.—RH. MR. 21., E. I. 99. 
123. by. give birth to.—t. D. iv. 60. b. 
124. bty. lazy, slow.—R. 8.182. 
125. bu. place.—t. T. lxxvi. 161., N. D. 125. 
no, not.—M. R. xcvii. 3. 
126. byma. Behemoth, hippopotamus.—n. D. 515. 
127. byn. a fort.—t. D. iii. 65. a. 14. 
128. bata. revolter.—R. R. A. 1861, 207. 


F. 


129. f. he, him, it.—D. 171. 
130. fa. to bear, carry.—N. D. 357., CH. P. H. 217. 
131. fent. a worm.—G. 74. 

a nose.—L. T. XIX. 42. 8. 


H. 


132. ha. to strike, drag.—L. D. ill. 59, &., CH. P. H. 244. 
corn.—R. 8. l. iv. 

133. ha.t. a house.—t. D. iil. 262. a. b. 

134. hä. limb, muscle.—CH. P. H. 244. 
beginning.—D. 114, 116. 
chief.—E. R. 7159. 
time, duration.—L. T. Vi. 15. 48. 
rejoice.—L. D. lil. 72. 11. 
precede.—G. 486. | 

135. hai. _— tablet, stele.—L. D. iv. 77. d. 

136. han. tribute.—t. D. ili. 115, 116. b. 

137. hat. heart.—E. R. 6657., CH. P. H. 247. 


Arp. 1.] 


138. 


hau. 


139. ha. 


140. 


141. 


142. 
143. 


144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 
151. 


152. 


153. 


154. 
155. 


156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 


hab. 


haben. 


haha. 
hai. 


hak. 
ham. 
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transport boat.—s. P. clx. 8. 

back of the head.—R. 8. 121. 

corn, vegetables. —8. P. Vil. 3., CH. P. H. 244. 
husband, spouse.— L. D. iil. 62. 8. 

oh! ah! hatl.—s. P. xcii. 12. ° 

come, fall.—p’o. xii. 8. 4. 

ibis.—D. 239., 8. P. Cli. 2. 

to plough.—8. P. Xi. 7., L. D. lll. 5. 6. 

send a message.—CH. P. H. 244., L. T. 1X. 15.45. 
ebony.—L. D. lll. 64. a. 

honey.—L. D. ii. 44. b. 

roast, scorch._—L. T. 1X. 17. 51. 

wail, lament.—cH. R. A. 1857, P. 67. 
cetling.—B. G. iil. Xvi. 139. 138. 

to bind, a prisoner.—t. D. ili. 40. 

to fish.—P. 8. 118., loco L. T. 125. 11. 


hämhäm. to roar.-—m. R. xliv. quing. 


han. 


move, turn.—CH. P. H. 246., L. T. XX. 44. 8. 
a vase, a measure.—tL. D. lV. 7. €. 
a box.—E. R. 6705. 


hännu. a well.—ch. P. H. 104. 


hap. 


har. 


harp. 
haru. 
hät. 


hauu. 
hb. 

h bai. 
hbb. 


hbs. 
hf. 


to hide.—L. T. xxxi. 84. 6. 

law, regulation.—M. CXVii., L. D. iv. 62. a. 

to please.—R. M. 71. 

to moisten.—D. 239., CH. P. H. 245. 

a pool.—s. P. xvii. 6. 

a day.— CH. P. H. 245. 

besides, in addition to.—D. 239. 

to reverence, fear.—E. BR. 9900., loco L. T. 
100. 2. 3. 

naked.—L. T. xlvili. 125. 38. 

a festival.—L. T. V. 15. 19. 

to fish.—L. D. il. 121. 

to play at a game.—t. T. viii. 17. title 

source, stream.—G. 99., E. 8. 32. 

to clothe.—M. ccvi., 8. P. CXvii. 1. 

a snake.—s. P. 1xxxil. 12. 
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160. hfnnu. millions.—B. G. 1. 430., 8. P. lxxii. 6. 


161. hft. 
162. hh. 


163. hkä. 


164. hknu. 
166. hkär. 
166. hkäu. 
167. hm. 


168. hma. 
169. hmädi. 
170. hems. 
171. hen. 


172. hnd. 
173. hpt. 


174. hr. 


175. hri. 


176. hrr. 


to squat.—L. T. XXXVil. 101. 1. 

to seek after, miss.—L. T. ll. 11. 4., M. A. F. 
B. A. 1855, 95. 

numerous days, an era.—D. 375. 

a drink, beer.—CH. M. 321. 

charm, magic, power.—CH. P. H. 245., L.T. 
xlii. 111. 3. 

a frog.—E. 8. 567. 

to welcome. —L. D. iv. 39. 8. 

to starve.——G. 384., T. L. 

cattle, herd.—L. D. ii. 6. 

woman, wife.—D. 104. 

female.—t. D. ii. 105. b. 

Jish.—D. 106. 

turn back.—D. 105. 

steer.—CH. P. H. 240. 

hemp, flaz.—t. D. li. 6. 

salt.—CH. M. p. 74. 

sit.—L. T. i. 1. 12., D. 106. 

a crown.—L. D. iv. 71. &. 

turn back, return.—n. D. 451. 

scales.—P. BR. 217., loco L. T. 125. 54. 

phallus.—L. T. viii. 17. 28. 

cycle, returning period.—L. T. XXvViil. 78. 8. 

envy, malice.—CH. P. H. 246. 

with, and, by means of.—M. R. XXXix. 

a bird.—E. 8. 361. 

embrace, unite.—s'. A. G. 256. 45. 41., G. 372. 

with, together with.—@. 472. 

upon, above, through, out of.—G. 190. 

go along. —L. T. iii. 11. 1. 

a road.—CH. P. H. 246. 

above, upon. —G. 190. 

terror, fear.—G. 386. 

lurk.—s8. P. vii. 5. 

jflower.—D. 237. ; 
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177. 


178. 
179. 


180. 
181. 


hs. to sing.—R. M. 50. 
order.—M. C. xxxil. 
grace, favour.—DE. M. I. E. 1. p. 741. 
subject, servant.—RH. MR. 68. 

hsa glare as a lion does.—cu. P. H. 247. 

hsb. work, account, craft, reckon.—L. T. X. 17. 80., 

8. P. xlill. 7. 
hska. cut, amputate.—G. 385. 
hsm. strangle, suffocate, destroy.—CH. P. H. 247. 


1is2. hsmn. natron.—D. 371. 


183. 
184, 


185. 
186. 


187. 
188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 
192. 
193. 


194. 
195. 


196. 


hsp. anome, land.—®. G..114., L. D. iv. 431. 4. 
ht. to oppress.—8. P. lil. 2. 
silver.—N. D. 509. 
light.—L. D. iv. 18. 
canal.—L. T. xli. 110. 
shrine.—R. 8. 165. 
htb. to ktll.—n. D. 348., P. xi. 1. 
hti. heart.—G. 488. 
throat.—CH. P. H. 247. 
htm. odscure.—R. M. 93. 
htp. peace—. c. lxxxvii. 4. 
food, measure of food.—N. D. 373. 
htr. horse.—«. 72. 
charge, tribute.—L.D. iii. 55. &; GO. R. A. 
1861, 185. 
hu. strike. —M. C. XXVI. 
aliment, substance.—CH. P. H. 244. 
feel. —ı. T. liv. 131. 3. 
huä. corn.—t. D. il. 35. 
hunnu. youth, young. —-L. D. iv. 42. a. 
huua. jith, excrement.-—CH. P. H. 244. 


I. 
1. to come.—D. 204, 205. 
1a. to wash.—L. T. Ixvil. 146. p. 43. 


yea, yes.—S. P. CV. 2. 
iuma. the sea.—D. 193. 
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197. k. 
ıvs. ka. 


201. kAbh. 
202. käf. 
203. käh. 
204. kAkA. 
205. käm. 


206. kAmi. 
207. kän. 
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K. 


thou, thee. See Grammar. 

say, call.—G. 506. 

receive, take. —-E. R. 6682. 

bull, husband, male.—p. 92. 

form, shape.—D. 451. 

refresh, enjoy.—P. xVil. 

fold, move, redouble.—®. 8. 84. 

tall.—L. T. xii. 145. 30. 

existence.—L. T. li. 1. 22. 

goat.—D. 112. 

sweet water, libation.—@. 79. 
monkey.—M. C. XXi. 6, 7. 

shoulder, angle, corner.—CH. P. H. 215. 
eat, chew.—CH. P. H. 216., L. T. xl. 110. 2. 
create, move, set in motion. —L.T. Vil. 17.4. 
black.—G. 320. 


. gum.—B. A. 1861. 217. 


victory, valiant, courageous.—CH. P. H. 217. 
breast. —D. 453. 


208. kännu. many.—D’0. x. 3. 3. 


209. kant. 
210. kar. 


anger.— G. 874. 

below, beneath.—a. 470. 
bring, bear, have.—R. 8. 59. 
deceive.—D. 259. 


_ get ready —D’o. ix. 2. 7. 


211. kärh. 
212. karr. 
213. kat. 


214. kfa. 


silence. —CH. N. TH. 44. 

night, eve —D. 260.5; L. P. R. 

hole, cataract.—BR. Z. A. 1868, 15. 

to build.—D. 292. 

to sleep. —CH. P. H. 98.; C. N. TH. p. 43. 
similar, like.—CH. P. H. 98. 

a drachm.—BR. M. 1xxix. 2. 

throne, seat.—M. R. lx. 

chase, pursue,. take prisoner.—D. 408., 8. P. 


xclv. 5. 
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215. ki. another. —G. 527. 
ais. kk. darkness, shades.—G. 79., L. D. IV. 70.8. 
217. ks. entreat, dance. —L. D. ill. 127. b., 8. P. Cll. 7. 
218. kt. little. —®. 8. 66. 
219. ktfi. reptile.—G. 86. 

. M. 
220. IM. with, from, by, in, of, as, when.—D. 139, 140- 


not.—cCH. M. p. 89. 
221. ma. truth, true, real_—G. 116., D. 296. 
place.—CH. P. H. 221. 
wind, sail.—CH. P. H. 53. 
give.—R 8. 105. 
292. mafk. copper.—D. 91. 
223. maha. sepulchre.—E. 8. 573. 
224. Mai. come, may.—D. 142. 
225. mak. take care.—ch. P. H. 221. 
consider.—D’0. 111. 9 
perform.—s. P. cvül. 1. 
liberate.—R. R. A. 1862, p. 136. 
226. mama. many, multitude.—R. R. A. 1863, 108. 
227. mas. bring, introduce.—N. D. 80. 
228. mat. cabin, forecastle.—L. T. Ixxiv. 153. 9. 
229. matali. police, militia.—-E. R. 9729. 
230. mätennu. road.—cH. P. H. 221. 
231. mats. hard, thick.—CH. P. H. 221. 
232. mayai. scales, balance.—CH. I. M. D’OR, p. 24. 
233. mayen. kind of boat in Hades.—L. T. XXXV. 99. 3. 
234. mäyt. when, after, whilst.—R. M. 168. 
235. Wag. archer, kind of troops.—t. D. il. 19. 
236. Mayr. dawn.—BR. M. lll. 
237. m&. to behold, see.—G. 372., CH. P. H. 220. 
air.—CH. P. H. 221. 
oss. mäft. cat, lynx.—t. D. ill. 265. e. 
239. mahu. wreath -—G. 77. 
210. mahat. leucoryz, gazelle.—M. R. XXXVII. 2. 
241. mail. a cat.—R. R. A. 1861, 217. 
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242. 


246. 


247. 


251. 
252. 
253. 


254. 
255. 


mas. 


mat. 
mau. 


mh. 


mn. 


mna. 


. mna. 


menf. 
menh. 


mnnu. 
mnt. 
mny. 


mng. 
mr. 
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foot, leg.—L. T. xlviii. 125. 48. L. P, R. 

calf.—R. M. 126. 

granite.—L. D. ill. 72. 

stalk.—L. T. XXXix. 109. 5. 

gleam, brightness.—CH. P. H. 220. 

Jul, satisfy.—a. 323., 8. P. Ixxii. 3. 

north, north wind.—CH. P. H. 223. 

plunge, drown.—cH. P. H. 223. 

wreath.—D. 366. 

cubit.—D. 365. 

to remain, firm, stable.—-CH. P. H. 222. 

without, defect, illness.—R. M. 147., L. D. 60.8. 

jar.—G. 229. 

a gift, memorial, monument.—L. D. iv. 17.8., 
L. A. Xiii. 

daily.—s. P. 1xxvi. 12. 

forearm, shin.—G. 98. 

a swallow.—L. T. xxxil. 86. 1. 

a turtle dove.—M. C. xil. 2. 

harbour, port, go into port.—GO. R. A. 1861, 
p- 180. ; G. 372. 

die, death.—D’0. xViil. 19. 7. 

a collar.—G. 77. 

a nurse.—D. 230. 

a soldier, kind of troops.—L. D. ii. 138. a. 

fodder, clover.—s. P. clvii. 1. 

a lieutenant.—s. P. Civ. 6. 

WAL.—P. 8. 825., CH. P. H. 222. 

rope.—M. C. zlii. 1. 

female breast.—D. 230. 

make, fabricate.—D. 234. 

grace, favour, useful, proper.—CH. M. 314. 

a galley.—R. A. F. 1835, 957. 

love, attached to, will.—p. 342. 

superintendent.—E. 8. 562.,D. 141. 

street, labyrinth.—cH. P. H. 221. 

bind, swathe.-—L. T. Xi. 18. 12. 





Arp. 


256. 
257. 


258. 


259. 


260. 
261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 
265. 


269. 
270. 
271. 
272. 
273. 


I.) 


mrh. 
mri. 


ms. 


msm 8s, 


mst. 
mstm. 
mstr. 
msuh. 
Ms8ya. 
mt. 
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wart.—L. D. il. 4. b. 

tank, pool, port, sea.— GO. R. A. 1861, 130.3 
8. P. lv. 2. 

street, labyrinth.—-s. P. zii. 8. 

produce, give birth to, born.—D. 229. 

work, inlay.—u'. I. 0. tab. 1. 

crown.—L. D. iV. 63. €, 

kind of food, supper.—cH. P. H. 223., L. T. 
Xli. 17. 79. 

pudendum.—m. d. c. Ixviii., L. E. 117. 

wind, meander, intricate, confuse.—s. P. 
Xil. 3., L. T. lxvi. 146. 18., CH. P. H. 222. 

to hate. —G. 384. 

stibium, kohl.—M. R. XXVi. 

ear.—D. 229. 

crocodile.—D. 140. 

rejoice.—R. 8. 95., L. D. IV. 64. &. 

middle, medium. —8. P. Ixxvil. 11. 


prove, try, examine, wilness.—BR. Z. A. 1863, 


mtr. 


muau. 
mut. 


n. 

na. 
naha. 
nal. 
nas. 


33. 63. | 
wave.—BR. Z. A. 1863, 22. 

vein, nerve.—BR. Z. A. 1863, 26. 
midday.—S. P. Vili. 11. 

pond, marsh.—CH. P. H. 248. 
centre.—t. T. 1xxi. 149. 20. 

soul, stain, poison.—L. T. ill. 7. 3. 
water.—D. 140. 

mother.—G. 104. 

to die, death.— cu. P. H. 223. 


N. 


of, to, from, by, no, not. See Grammar. 
the, those, dem. pron. plural. 

foul.—s. P. 1xxxiii. 8. 

go, approach, descend.—8. P. cvii. 6. 
address, question.—L. D. iii. 81. b. 
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274. 


275. 


276. 
277. 


278. 
279. 
280. 
281. 
232. 


283. 


284. 
285. 
286. 
287. 


288. 
289. 
290. 
291. 


292. 
293. 


294. 
295. 
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nb. lord.—G. 318. | 
swim, refine.—M. C. li, 4. 
all.—G. 318. 


[Apr. I. 


gold.—G. 89. 
nbs. date palm, dates.—M. d. C. X., L. D. ii. 68. 
147. & 
nbt. flame, flare.—E. I. 117. 15. 
nf. sailor.—L. T. XXXVI. 99. 23. 


breath, air.—M. d. c. xlvüii. 2. 
nfr.  good.—D. 4832. 
nhäi. a sycomore.—G. 88. 
nhab, neck.—a. 93. 
nham, reoice.—N. D. 182. 
nhap. unite, copulate.—L. D, ii. 77. 
complaın.—CH. P. H. 227. 
nhäs. arouse, awake—L. T. 1xi. 144. 24. 
rebel.—B. G. i. XXxix. 476. 
nhau. some, few.—CH. P. H. 171. 
nhem. take away, rescue.—R. A. F. 1855, 961. 
nht. vow, prayer.—k. 8. 373. 
nk. to fornicate.—D. 434. 
a thing.—BR. Z. A. 1835, p. 66. 
nkaka. cackle.—CH. P. H. 225. 
nkn. fall, lapse.—u. T. 1xix. 148. 17. 
nkt.  inquire.—p’o. xii. 8. 2.; 8. P. li. 5, 6. 
nm. force, go back.—L. D. iii. 24. d. w. 
ravish.—E. R. 9900., L. T. 125. 6. 
a liguid.—L. M. XXXVill. 25. 


a block, place of execution.—E. R. 9900., L. 


T. 17. 68. 
join, unite, accompany.—DE. N. P. 7. 
again.—R. 8. 63. 
nmma. a pigmy.—R. M. 128. 
nmms. a wig.—L. T. li. 127. 8., D. 431. 
a jar.—W. M. C. V. 366. 
nmm. a tank, reservoir, well.—RH. MR. 214. 
nn. no, not.—G. 519. 


Arp. I.] 


296. 
297. 


305. 


307. 


310. 


311. 


312. 
313. 
314. 
315. 
319. 


VOL. 


nnu. 
nnu. 


‚ nnuh. 


nnut. 


. npra. 


nrau, 


ns. 


. nsb. 
. nspu. 


nsr. 


. nt. 


nta. 
nth. 
nti. 


ntm. 


ntr. 


nts. 
nyb. 
nym. 
nyn. 
nyt. 


I, 
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look at, behold.—R. A. F. 1855, 961. 

attend.—p’0. X11. 8. 8. 

these, the—L. T. XXVil. 72. 11° 

water. —M. d. c. xlili. 1. 

a rope, to bind with a rope.—D. 438., BR. B. A. 
1861, P. 203. | 

escape.—L. T. XXIV. 64. 10. 

grain, seed.—N. D. 415. 


vulture, victory.—L.D. ili. 219. ¢.4., L.T.1xxix. 
164. 12. 


behind, rear, after, about.—G. 498., L. T. 
Xxxix. 108. 1. 
tongue.—E. B. 9900. 
question, ask.—E. R. 85. 28. 
devour, snuff.—L. T. X. 17. 73., liv. 133. 2. 
render torpid, torpor.—L. T. XXV. 99. 3. 
jire.—wN. D. 123. 
superintendent.—L. D. ii. 121. 
knead.—m. c. lxvii. 6. 
hail, address.—N. D. 427. 
debt.—R. S. 35, 36. 
a tusk.—L. A. xi. 47. . 
of, being, existence.—CH. P. H. 226. 
a subject.—R. R. A. 1861, 848. 
pleasant, sweet, delightful.—r. A. 
p- 961. 
connection.—L. T. lvi. 136. 14., L. A. XVi. 
a god, divine.—N. D. 428. 
to make, construct.—M. C. xliii. 5. 
latile, lesser.—L. T. lvili. 141. 8. 
a title, engraving.—L. D. iv. 36. &., B. 8. 52. 
a barge, deck.—k. I. 79. 21. 
cruel, plague, torment.—CH. P. H. 250. 
force, power.—G. 380. 
a giant.—CH. P. H. 227. 
to engrave, incise.—L. D. ill. 219. €. 10. 
Il 


F. 1855, 
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317. p- 


_ $18. pa. 


319. 
320. 
321. 
322. 


papa. 
pa. 
pai. 
paut. 
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the masculine article. —D. 307. 

heaven.—D. 1. 

mankind, human species.—D. 308. 

bring forth, be delivered.—G. 368. 

the, this.—G. 188. 

to fly.—G.- 371. 

nine.—L. D. ill. 225. b. 25. 

company of gods.—L. D. IV. 40. 

Jood.—L. D. ii. 148. 

a time.—R. 8. 61. 

breath, gust.—CH. P. H. 82. 

penelrate.—-E. S. 569. 

glory, valour, strength.—L. D. il. 134. & 

courier, run.—R. A. F. 1856, 960. 

gap.—H. 1847, 48, 44. 

a measure of dry capacity.—B. A. XXXV. 
iv. 88. 

this.—D. 314. 

to invert, submerge, return.—CH. P. H. 229. 

stanch, exhaust.—cu. P. H. 229: 

a rat.—G. 107. 

manifest, come forth, leave. —D.237.,CH. P.H. 94. 

winter.—BR. 8. P. Vil. 9. 

grain.—Biot Journ. d. Sav. 1856, 64. 

cook, boil.—G. 378. 

a kind of cake.—L. T. xxlil. 58. 5. 

bite, sting.—R.A.F. B.A.1856, 44., CH. P. H. 229. 

back, spine, turn the back.—G. 9. 

light of setting sun.—D’0. lv. 15. 1. 

stretch.—8. P. X. 7. 

foot, hoof.—a. 95. 

bow.—G. 62. 

open.—BR. Z. d. G. X. 1854, t. iV., 3. 14. 

trample, rout.—N. D. 61., D. 315. 

spy, discover, perceive, explain.—CH. P. H. 229. 

how, what ?—t. Pp. R. Letter, p. 11. 

claw, to claw.—L. T. X. 17. 85. 


App. 


341. 
342. 
343. 


344. 


345. 


I.J 


pu. 
pui. 
pxä. 


rbu. 
rfrf. 


. rk. 


rkä. 
rkh. 


rm. 


rma. 
rn. 


-rnn. 
. rnpa. 
. rntt. 


rpa. 


. rr, 


. rra. 


rs. 


rt. 
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to be, is, are.—G. 334., D. 310. 

the, this.—G. 340. 

lioness. —L. T. 1xxix. 164. 12., D. 313. 
gap.—H. 1847, 1. 43, 43. 

divide.—L. T. xlvi. 125. title. 

stretch, extend.—G. 466., 8. P. CXxl. 4. 


R. 


to, for, at, in, than, to be.—D. 71., CH. P. H. 
218., E. R. 111. 

fraction, chapter.—D. 72. 

the sun, day.—L. A. Xi., D. 75. 

cause, make, give, place —M.R. xli.1.,N.D. 124, 

formula. —-cH. P. H. 218. 

lon.—G. 83. 

worm, reptile. —G. 87. 

time.—M. R. clii. 

rebel, criminal.—D. 82. 

heat, brazier.—D. 81., M. R. cxl. 48. 

a fish.—L. T. xxxiii. 88. 2. 

to weep.—D. 79. 

about, there, with.—D. 79. 

a name, to name.—D. 75. 

cattle. —P. ix. 

to dandle.—a. 82. 

grow, renew, vegetables.—E. RB. 9900., D. 82. 

inasmuch as, when, whereas.—R. .M. 108., 
Ss. P. xxiv. 2 

a lord, lady, virgin.—cH. P. H. 219. 

nursling, child.—D. 73. 

circuit, circumference, go round. —R. A. F. 
1856, 44 

boar, hog.—D. 73. 

south.—R. A. 1852, 6£9. 

watch, raise the head.—CH. P. H. 219. 

foot.—D. 76. 
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rtr. 
rtu. 
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footstool.—. D. iii. 18, 

men.—D. 80. 

engrave, sculpture.— BR. M. lii. 2. 
sandstone.—D. 77. 

succeed, prosper.—CH. I. M. D'OR, p. 25. 
entire, throughout.—L. A. Xv. a. 

filth, dirt.—ı. T. Ixxiii. 149. 67. 

mouth, door, gate, edge of sword.—-D.72., G.486. 
duck.—D. 77. 

drop, pool.—L. T. xlix. 125. 53., P. 8. 828. loco. 
go away, rush.—L. T. XXVii. 72. 4, 5. 
evening.—D’O. IV. 3. : 


ruhab. vapour. —ı. T. xxvii. 166. 5, 6. 
rusha. care, anziety.—P. 8. 825. 6. 


ry. 
Ty. 


ry-xt. 


säati. 
sab. 


sabu. 


san. 


sapi. 


* 


to know, account, reckon.—L. T. xlvi. 185. 1. 
joy, delight.—D, 79. 

mortal, intelligent betng.—D. 80. 

to wash, fuller.—D. 80., M. C. xlii. 2. 
relation.—E. 8. 164. 

a magus.—R. 8. 145., D’O. Xi. V. 11. 4. 


S. 


she, her, tt.—-D. 383. 

preformant causative of verbs.—CH.P.H. 229. 

@ 80n.—D. 152. 

tormentors, wounders.—L. T. XXXill. 90. 2. 

jackal.—N. D. 485. 

counsellor.—L. D. ii. 111. K. 

an ox, bull, or gelded animal.—D. 385., L. D. 
lil. 265. C. 8. 

charm, health.—s. Pp. 1xxxvi. 1. 

bathe. —L. T. XVil. 32. 6. 

length, coil.—L. T. lxxi. 149. 14. 

nourish.—RH. MR. 67. 

build, mould, form.—M. d. c. xviii. 1., L.D. 
iv. a. 


I.] 
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sas.  s82v.—v. pl. 5. 
sat.  deaf.—s. P. xcviil. 6, 7. 
saur. drink.—E. R. 6668. 
sapti. count, reckon, register.—L. T. Xi. 18. 7. 
sau. a sheep.—CH. P. H. 229. 
8a. drag, prisoner.—M. R. Ixi. 
sab.  ornament.—D’0o. xiv. 12. 1. 
sihu. mummy.—RH. MR. 64., BR. M. 98. 
sam. swallow.—R. R. A. 1860, p. 235. 
sih. perambulate—R. M. 91. 
sim. a couch.—t. T. XXXVI. 99. 19. 
to combine, total, conspire.—CH. P. H. 232. 
sämta. burial.— CH. P. H. 282. 
sb. time, a star.—G. 76. 
kind of goose.—D. 384. 
a gateway.—M. d. C. XXViil. 
a wall.—e. 198. 
a flute.—M. C. t. lll. p. 28. 
sba. profane, derider.—RH. MR. 20., D. 384. 
sbauk. kind of crocodile.—cu. P. H. 230. 
sbAui. znstruct.—CH. P. H. 230. 
sbäu. detain, keep back.—8. P. iv. 3. 
sbhu. roar, sob, groan.—E. 8. 10. 
. sbkä. subdue, tame, smooth.—. T. lvi. 136. 4. 
sf. yesterday.—G. 97., CH. P. H. 231. 
sword, put to the sword.—CH. P. H. 231. - 
a son, child.—L. D. ill. 201. C. 
sfr._  gryphon.—m. C. zxüll. 5. 
sft. pitch, bitumen, cedar oil, lees.—L.M. XXXViii. 
15. 
sfy.  seven.—G. 211. 


bandage, part of dress.—L. T. xlvil. 125. 33. 
noose, bind. —M. C. XXVi.,L. T. Xlvlii. 126. 33. 
s’hr. scare, repulse, clear a path.—R. 8. 17., CH. 


P. H. 235. 


s’ht. illumine, luminous, daylight.—D. 386. 
s’huu. assemble—L. D. ill. 129. a. 
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a star.—D. 386. 

plough.—a. 450. 

scrape, play the harp.—D. 398. 

captive, lead captive.—M. RB. lviii. 

supply with drink.—s. P. xevii. 12., D’O. 
Xili. 10, 19. 

shape, form, emblem.—k. 1. 4., CH. P. H. pl. 
li. 178, 

grass, fodder.—CcH. P. H. 231. 

lock of hair.—E. 1. N. 8. 2. 3. 

to dwell, remain.—R. A. F. 1855, 961. 

traverse.—M. d. C. XXXViii. 2. 

smite.—M. RB. 1xxxill., N. D. 55. 

repair, embellish. —G. 440. 


smamu. massacre.—CH. P. H. 231. 


smn. 


smt. 


settle, establish, prepare, form.—CH. P. H. 232. 
goose.—M. C. Xii. 4., L. D. iv. 26. 

stibium, paint eyebrows.—N. D. 276. 
common people, spectes.—M. d. C. xliv. 2. 


smunnu. miss, want.—P. xXvi. bis, E. I. 4 19. 


. SD. 


sna. 


.snb. 


snf. 
snh. 


they, their.—G. 337. 

pass.—L. T. xlix. 125. 57. 
breathe.—E. BR. 6946. : 
draughts.—L. T. vill. 17. title. 
sound, strong, robust.—-CH. P. H. 232. 
blood.—a. 99. 

bind, tie, enlist.—D. 390. 401. 


snk(st). ray of light.—s. P. xxviii. 1. 


snkau. 
snmm. 


. SND. 


snnu. 
sn sn. 
snt. 


snta. 


suckle. —G. 282., E. I. 11. 5. 
devour.—L. D. IV. 45. 

hair.—L. T. xiil. 19. 10. 
statue.—L.T. XXVil. 71. 14. 
cake.—D. 402., L. M. XCV. 287. 
breathe, sigh, lament.—G. 295. 
terror.—M. t. 1. xxxvill. 1. 21. 

to found.—G. 386., L. D. li. 76. d. 
pay homage to.—M. t. iv. cccvill. 2. 
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497. snter. 
428. SP. 


429. sp’hu. 
430. Spr. 


431. spt. 
432. ST. 


433. srf. 
434. srka. 
435. STT. 
436. srta. 
437. 888. 


438. 8sä. 
439. ssat. 
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Jrankıncense.—L. D. ii. 2& 

a time, a turn. —QG. 606. 

corrupt.—CL. 242. 

drag to the block.—E. R. 9900. pl. 262., L. T. 
xxxi. 84. 3. 

side, ribs, approach to side.—L. D. ii. 35. 

vow.—CH. P. H. 233. 

lip, shore, margin.—L. D. ill. 32. 12., D. 399. 

a kind of duck.—ı. D. ii. 26. 28. 

a sheep.—t. D. iii. 113. b, 

to arrange, distribute, pierce, sacred.—Cu. 
P. H. 231. 

a chief, eunuch.—L. T. xvi. 146. 34. 

an arrow.—G. 76. 

a flame, blast.—s. P. li. 2., L. T. 1xxiv. 152. 8. 

supply.—CH. P. H. pl. ii. 257. 

engrave.—CH, P. H. 231., E. I, 36. 2 

chisel.—M. C. xlvi. 9. 

sing aloud.—E. R. 9900. loco, L. T. XXXVill. 
100. 2. 

priestess, singing woman.—k. I. 26. 

division of time, hour.—CH. P. H. 283. 

omit, fail._—@. 384. 


440. 8s.mut. mare.—G. 285. 
441. ssunnu. dazzle, distract.—L. T. xVlll. 40. 2.;R. A. 


442. st. 


443. sta. 


444. stl. 


1861, 206. 
they, them, their, she, her, it. —CH. P. H. 233. 
kind of goose.—M. C. Zi. 8. 
thirty years’ festival.—Annali, 1847, p: 3. 
Jlame.—E. 8. 10. T. 8. 

alette.—L. T. XXXiv. 94. title. 
land, rock, hill.—RH. MR. 312., G. 100. 
tail.— CH. P. H. 238. 
a child.—u. D. ii. 125. d. 184. 
conduct.—R. A. F. 1855, 961. 
connection, generation.—M. C. XIX. 3. 
scent, stink.—E. S. 301., 8. P. xcil. 9. 
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sunbeam.—M. R. lll. p. 327. 

arrow, to shoot.—L. T. XIV. 24. 4. 

generate.—-CH. P. H. 244., L. T. XXX. 79. 1. 

stibium.—G. 80. 

to hear.—t. D. il. 48. d., E. I. 78. L 10. 

kind of sacerdotal functionary, judge, au- 
ditor.—D. 391. 

approve, try, select.—D. 391. 

to lie on a couch.—D’0. x. 3. 6. 

prostrate. —B.S. A. XXXV. iV. 136.,L. D. lil. 32.17. 

to weave.—L. D. li. 126. 

he, him, it, they. —G. 66. 

corn.—D. 385. 

calm, cease, stop, destroy.—R. A. F. B. A. 
1856, 27. 

an egg.—CH. P. H. 280. 


sununnu. to acquaint.—s. P. lxiv. 3. 


. suten. 


8 ya. 


syar. 
syakr. 
symnu. 
Sof. 


synt. 
sxt. 


Say. 


Sannin. 
Sot. 


king, royal.—G. 170. 464. 

order, execute, consider.—L. D. lil. 194. 11, 12., 
D’0. xil. 8 2., 8. P. ciX. 7. 

divulge, reveal, accuse.—CH. P. H. 23. 

to make.—w. C. lxvi. 9. 

embellish.—nN. D. 108. 597. 

a prop.—B. G. 237. 

overthrow, throw down.—G. 196. 

plan, design, counsel, fact, act.—R. 8. 17. 
CH. P. H. 234. 

a crown.—G. 360. 

a field.—E. 8. 10. T. 8., B. G. 157. 

to take by a net.—G. 444. 

open, unclose, pass.—t.T. lil. 130. 2., CL. 248. 

a nest.—CH. P. H. 234. 

account, bill.—L. D. li. 61. 8. 

ring, handle.—L. A. ll. 51. 

a lily, lotus.—a. 89. 

slip, papyrus, book.—L. T. iv. 18. 3. 

a crown.—P. XXi., R. R. A. 1861, P- 209. 


Arr. I.] 


464. 


465. 


478. 


Sota. 


4% 


. tata. 


. tab. 


taba. 
tam. 


tar. 


ta. 


tab. 
tay. 
tb. 


tbh. 
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hinder, secret, oppose, sacred, mysterious.— 
L. T. XXXVill. 101. 4. 
sistrum, play the sistrum.—v. D. 362..591. 


T. 


thou, thee, feminine, the fem. affix article. — 
G. 2. 76. 60. 2. 

go’ along, proceed.—B. Z. A. 1868, p. 27. 

bread.—L. D. ii. 44. b. 

drop.—L. D. Iv. 44. C. 

strike terror.—B. G. Vill. 322. 

wind.—P. BR. 207. 

to give.—D. 360. 

Jinger.—L. D. iv. 48. a. 

a seal.—E. 8. 10. T. side. 

a sceptre.—G. 77. 

gold.—G. 90. 

urge, require.—L. T. XVI. 38. 3. _ 

thee, pron. fem.—D. 177. 

to take. —L. D. il. 2. 

pollute.—D. 118. 

a fig—L. D. li. 67. 

frontier.—M. R. lll. 1. p. 262. 

a brick.—s. P. xcvili. 7. 

a jar.—D’0. Xil. 8. 6. 

a sarcophagus.—s'. A. G. B. 60. 

a female hippopotamus.—L. A. vill. 

replace, recompense.—CH. P. H. pl. ii. 208., 
R. M. 184. 

a prayer.—L. T. il. 1. 19., D. 9. 

a signet, ring, measure.—P. BR. 212. B. M., 
L. D. ill. 224. i. 

a table —L. D. iv. 3. &., ll. 85. &. 

sandals.—cH. P. H. 286. 

kuphi, grain, seed.—D’0. x. 3. 1. 

pupil of eye —ı. T. 1xxvill. 163. 10, 14. 
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drip.—a. 376. 

short.—L. D. VI. 118. 

straw.—D. 96. 

violate, transgress, pass beyond.—CH. P.H.237. 


t’häni. forehead, to bow.—D. 95. 


thni. 
thti. 
tk. 


tkn. 


tkas. 
tkäu. 


tm. 


tma. 
tmai. 


. tm. 


tmm. 


tmt. 


. tn. 


tna. 
tnh. 
tnnu. 


tnru. 
tp. 


tpa. 


elevate, promote.—D’0. XIV. 12. 3. 

crystal.—CH. P. HIER. iv. p. 85. 

lead.—D. 97. 

amputate.—L. D. lil. 129., B. G. D. 40. 

a spark.—G. 99. 

go near, accompany.—CH. P. H. 236. 

cleave to, cr088.—L. T. ll. 1. 19. 

behold.—k. 1. 10. 9. 

approach, join, unite, plant.—D. 95. 

jflour.—n. D. 373. 

no, not.—D. 96., L. P. R. Letter, p. 7. 

prerce, cut, sharpen.—CH. P. H. 44. 

announce.—D. 95. 

fort, village. —D’0. ix. 2. 9., D. 97. 

attach, approach, unite.—CH. P. H. 287. 

hover, swoop.—R. A. 1861, 211. 

created beings.—L. T. Ixxi. 149. 12. 

sceptre.—CH. N. TH. p. 26. 

total.—L. D. ill. 225. b. 

ye, your, the, this.—G. 185. 404. 

throne.—E. I. 24. A. 3.,L. D. IV, 41.C. 

divide, separate, half.-—N. D. 878.,L. T. 1. 125.69. 

wing, to take wing, flee.—D. 94., 8. P. Ixvi. 4. 

each, every, how, how great, how much.— 
CH. P. H. 45., CH. M. p. 80. 

a pound, mna weight.—BR. Z. A. 1866, Pp. 66. 
68. | 

valiant.—D. 0. X. 8. 6. 

taste.—L. T. Ixxvil. 163. 4. 

keel, boat.—CH. P. H. 95. 

inhale.—L. D. iii. 13. 1. 7. 

cow, buffalo.—L. T. xu, 145. 14. 
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504. 


505. 


509. 
510. 


511. 
512. 
613. 


514. 
515. 
616. 
517. 


618. 


519. 


520. 


tph. 


tr. 


tra. 


trf. 
trp. 


truu. 
ts. 


tsm. 
tsar. 
tt. 


tta. 
ttfi. 
tt’hu. 
tu. 


tuau. 


tufi. 


tun. 
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abyss, source, cave.—CH. P. H. 237., BR. Z. A. 
1863, 15. 

expel.—RH. MR. 114. 

time.-—R. A. 1852, 672. 

whilst.—D. 341. 

union, connection.—tL. D. il. 188. C. 

limit.—n. D. 9. | 

how, what.—CcH. M. p. 87. 

whole.—t. D. iv. 52. 4. 

wall, pilaster, work.—R. M. 78. 

a nestling.—s. P. lxxvil. 2. 

sport, sportive.—L. D. li. 121., D. 376. 


reel.—s. P. xcüil. 5. 

foot, heel.—L. T. Xil. 18. 31. 

self.—C. H. PH. 240. 

arrange, dispose, place.—CH. P. H. 240. 

liquid measure, pint.—L. D. il. 44. b. 

tail.—s. P. XC. 1. 

crown, tie, coil.—L. T. iii. 7. 1., L. D. iv. 52. b, 

dog, bitch. —u. T. Lxill. 145. 40. 

cheese, cream.—L. D. il. 44. b. 

hand, handful.—p. 97., CH. P. H. 287. 

jfive.—tL. D. ll. 122. 

to speak.—D. 175., R. R. A. 1847, P. 727. 

oil, olive.—N. D. 75., B’. 18. 

eiernal.—R. 8. last line. 

reptile. —D. 174. 

imprison.—s. P. Cxii. 3., L. T. lv. 134. 1. 

hill, mountain.—M. R. 1xxxi. 

malefactor, crime.—G. 102. 

worship, adore.—E. 8. 32., R. R. A. 1860, 237. 

empyreal gate.—BR. Z. A. 1863, Pp. 54. 

morning.—CH. P. H. 24. 235. 

rushes, fodder.—P. 8. 825., p. lil. 1. 8., 8. P. 
iv. 9. 

rise up, revolt.—D. 96. 
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sol. tur. distil, dip, steep.—N. D. 194. 


522. 


623. 


524. 


525. 


526. 


527. 


5:8. 


6529. 


630. 
531. 


532. 
533, 


534. 


535. 


tut. statue.—G. 320. 
tuu. a sparrow.—GO. R. A. 1861, P. 128. 
tx- a weight.—P. 8. 118. loco, L. T. xlix. 125. 54. 
supply with drink.—BR. M. 1xxvii. 2. 
tyn. an obelisk —ı. A. xvii. 
to hide.—t. D. iv. 41. a. 
play on the harp.—BR. M. xii. 1. 
tyty. tumult, shudder.—L. D. vi. 115., 8. P. xl. 5. 
ty. leave.—R. A. F. B. A. 1856, P. 46. 
frontier, nome.—B. G. 242. 
tyr. red.—D. 97. 


T (or G or J). 


ta(ga). go, as a ship.—R. M. 191. 

head, hair of head.—k. 8. 447., D. 158. 

steal, take.—D. 158. 

male.—B. 8. A. XXXV. iv. 97. 

a grain.—L. T. XXX. 79. 4. 

enemy, falsehood, craft.—RH. MR. 132. 
tab. folage.—R. M. 191. 
tama. a book, a volume.—R. A. 1862, 137. 

a generation.—L. D. ili. 199. 29. 

a wrap, envelope.—L. T. Xlviil. 125. 48. 
tärut. a scorpion.—E. I. 11. 6., M. d. c. liii. 2. 
tata. a head, a chief.—R. M. 190. 

enemy.—R. 8. 128. 


U. 


u. me, mine. —L. D. lil. 47. 
they, he, him.—a. 260. 
direction, line, frontier, district.—L. D. il. 
0. a. 1. 11. 
g0, Cr088.—E. 8. 471. 
ua. a boat.—a. 75. 


App. I.] 


536. 
537. 
538. 
539. 


655. 
856 e 


557. 
558. 
559, 


560. 


ua. 
uf. 
ua4-ua. 
uar. 


ua. 


udbu. 
uah. 


uäs. 
uät. 
uatur. 
uaua. 
udy. 


uba. 
ubn. 


uhäi. 
uhäs. 


. uka. 


umt. 
un. 


unnu. 
uny. 


ar. 
ürh. 
ürans. 
ürri. 
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one, a, alone.—R. 8. 42. 

chastise.—G. 360. 

captain.—R. M. 108. 

a leg, foot.—L. T. XXXV. 98. 1. 

to run.—RH. MR. 284. 

length, to go along.—M. R. 1XxXXiv., L. D. ii. 134. 

stretch.— CH. N. TH. 27. 

a mound.—CH. N. TH. 33., 8. P. xxxiii. 10. 

flou: ish, augment, add, repair, fish.—s. P. iv. 
12., CH. P. H. 210. 

throw down, spoil._—p’0. ix. 1. 6., Xill. 10. 1. 

a sceptre, ruin, injury.—L. D. il. 112. e. 118. 

emerald.—L. T. XXXViii. 106. 3. 

sea, Ocean.—L. D. ill. 59. a. 

consider, meditate.—R. S. 159., CH. P. H. 117. 

meadow, marsh.—t. T. xlii. 110. 1. 3. 

call.—CH. P. H. pl. i. 9., RH. MR. 285. 

a workman.—R. 8. 82. 

cook.—cH. P. H. 93. 

light, sunrise, shine, dry.—G. 377., L.D. Vi. 115. 

escape.—M. R. XCVIi. 6. 

lose, neglect, forget.—s. P. lili. 8. 

idle, rob.—S. P. CX. 2 

a peg.—L. T. XXXVI. 99. 18. 

a rampart, a tower.—M. RB. xlix. 1. 

to be.—D. 125. 

to shine.—D. 125. 

to open.—D. 126. 

agam.—M. d. C. Xxiil. 

bald, defect.—E. 1. N. 8. 4. 1. 9. 

an hour.—D. 196. 

strap, dress, to dress.—L. T. XXiX. 78. 26., 
E. B. 6668. 5 

great, very, principal, old.—D. 150. 

oil, to oil, anoint.—L. T. Lxil. 145. 27. 

the upper heaven, ouranos.—L. D. iil. 134. d. 

a chariot.—D. 151. 
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561. Urr.t. @ crown with asps.—D. 181. 

662. Urs. a pillow, head rest.—G.-461., R. M. 95. 

563. Urt.  placable, meek, to rest.—L. T. i. 1. 6. 

664. Ury. watch, vigil, diligent.—D’o. zii. 8. 9., 8. P. 


xvil. 1. 
565. US. to saw.—M. C. xliil. 2 


566. usb. to stack.—M. C. XXXV. 17. 
567. usf. leisure, idleness.—8. P. Cli. 5. 
ses. ush. cut.—k. 1. N. 8. 2. 1, 8. 
569. ust. waste, ruin.—CH. N. TH. p. 29. 
670. ustnnu. stride.—kR. A. F. 1855, 961. 
571, usy. to mow.—s'. A. G. F. 187. 
a collar.—t. D. ii. 147. b. 
broad.—G. 439. 
a hall, saloon.—a. 101. 
boats of burden.—M. C. cx. 1 
572. USy. mud, dirt, filth.—L. T. lxxvill. 163, 17. 
573. ut. order.—F.. S. 10. T. 8. 
574. uta. to decide, examine, try.—CH. P. H. 212. 
575. utd. go forth.—a. 49. 
terminus.—L. P. R. Hier. Stud. p. 7. 
symbolic eye.—CH. P. H. 212. 
pectoral, plate.—G. 77. 
storehouse.—S. P. 1xxxix. 4. 
576. uthu. a table—t. D. il. 50. b. 
677. uti. embalmment, burial.—L. T. 1xxvi. 161. C. 1. 
678. utu. a tablet.—n. D. 106. 
579. utul. a journey.—N. D. 106. 
580. utennu. offering.—D. 148. 
581. uts. palanguin.—m. t. ill. ceix. 
hang, fix.—n. D. 164. 
632. Uva. column.—t. D. ii. 125. d. 196., CH. P. H. 212. 
night.—cH. P. H. 212. 
683. uyay. to follow after, search.—D’o. xii. 8. 6., CH. 
P. H. 212. 
584. uxa. eat, feed, chew.—L. D. ii. 102. b. 
586. Ugb. answer.—G. 378., 8.P. clvi. 8 
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consume.—L. T. xi. 145. e. 
586. Uybti. sepulchral figure, respondent.—RH. MR. 143. 
597. Uym. ear of corn.—L. T. XXXi. 109. 4. 


xX: 
(pronounced as the guttural %’% or ch in loch.) 


sss. yak. to shave—w. C. Ixxvi. 2. 
ss9. zart. a child, boy.—D. 108. 
590. yas.  vile.—cCH. P. H. 248. 
591. va. a thousand.——G. 230. 
altar.—L. T. Ixxviil, 164. 8. 
measure.—G. 373. 
corpse, body.—M. R. xlviil. 2. 
692. yd. to leave.—B. 8. A. XXXV. IV. 26. 
593. Abu. throat.—R. M. 120. 
a sickle, to reap.—R. M. 120. 
cord, rope.—L. D. ill. 53. 
594 xäbs. star, lamp.—-CH. P. H. 241. 
595. yab. fraud, hypocrisy.—R. M. 120. 
696. yaibi. shade, fan.—RH. MR. p. 294. 
597. yal. cats.—M. CCXIX., N. D. 285. 
598. yak. stupid, obstinate.—R. A. 1361, 204. 
599. yam. incline, let fallen. P. H. 241. 
600. var. a widow.—CH. P. H. 24]. 
beer shop.—CH. P. H. 241. 
601. yaU. wood.—P. xXiV. 5. 
vegetables.— BR. Z. A. 1865, P. 66. 
602. xätb. Aull.—eE. B. 6655., D. 103. 
603. yb. Lower Egypt.—p. 353. 
change, alter, disguise.—CH. P. H. 241. 
604. yba. plough.—-s. P. clviii. 6. 
605. xbni. starve.—D. 354. 
606. ybt. dance, tumble, alter.—D. 354. 
607. xf. broad, a dimension.—M. R. xliv. 2. 
60s. yfa.  fist.—G. 195. 
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609. yft. accuser, calumniator.—D. 355. 
face, facing, opposite.—R. M. 73. 
610. ym. no, not, small, weak.—L. R. P. Lett. p. 4. 
shrine, box.—E. R. 9900., RH. MR. 123. 
to bruise, break in preces.—G. 103., L. T. lv. 
134. 2. 
a qual.—8. P. XCill. 9. 
prevatl.—N. D. 105. 
611. yms. stalk of corn, straw.—M. C. t. 1. p. 308. 
612. ymt. three, want, favour.—BR. Z. A. 1863, 35. 
618. yn. a child, baby.—x. d. c. xlix. 3. 
- inside. —CH. P. H. 242. 
alight.—L. T. xxviüi. 77. 2., CH. P. H. 248. 
conduct, transport.—L. T. ii. 6. 3. 
penetrate.—CH. M. 320. 
614. yna. drive away.—RH. MR. 70. 
615. yom. smell.—L. T. ii. 1. 19., M. R. clxiv. 2. 
select, choose. —D'0. xvii. 1. 8. 
sleep.—S. P. CXi. 4. 
jasper.—G. 90. 
a nurse.—mM. d. c. lii. 1. 
join, untte.—Sarc. Sams. 
616. ynms. tutor, masier.—s. P. xlii. 8., L. D. lll. 6. 
617. xnnu. contend, adverse.—L. T. XXX1X. 109. 2. 
618. XNP. vomit.—R. A. 1860, P. 344. 
619. yns. hunt fowl.—t. D. ii. 130. 
620. ynt. approach, tread on.—G. 383., D. 357. 
pool, garden.—t. D. iv. 43, 1., L. T. XL. 109. 9. 
delight.—R. A. 1857, 78. 
a palanquin, dais.—L. D. ii. 99. b. 
statue.—R. M. 23. 
dwell an, go back.—N. D. 407. 
621. ¥Ny. hunt, disturb, snap.—s. P. xiii. 8. 
622. yp. to receive.—D. 295. 
hour.—D. 295. 
623. xpr. be, exist, form, transform.—s'. A. @. 41. 75., 
CH. P. H. 243. 


App. J.] 


624. 
625. 
626. 
627. 


628. 


629. 


636. 
637. 
638. 
639. 


640. 
641. 


xprr. 
XP: 
x pt. 
XPX: 


xr. 


xtm. 
xtxt. 


xus. 
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scarabeus.—D. 168. 

helmet.—4. 76. 

thigh.—G. 94. 

thigh.—G. 94. 

scimetar, to sabre.—D. 35€. 

to, at, under, like, as, but, when.—G. 476., L. D. 
lil. 182. 9., CH. P. H. 241., R. M. 60. 

Ffall_—t. T. lv. 184. 7. - 

chief, principal.—E. 1. 19. 

present, over, consecrate, outvre.—GO. R. A. 
1861, Pp. 134., CH. P. H. 242. 

voice, speech.—k. I. 28. 

enemy.—CH. P. H. 242. 

quiver, bundle of arrows.—E. R. 6668. 

enamel, lapis lazuli, blue.—CH. P. H. 243., D. 
356. 

stop, avert.—E. 8. 82., L. D. li. 122. 

dissipate, disperse.—L. T. lii. 129. 8. 1., L.D.iVv. 
85. 8. 

go, navigate, sarl.—D. 363. 

ford, port.—s. P. lvi. 8. 

thing.—E. I. N.S. 22. 4. 

Jire.—G. 99. 

a net.—G. 370. 

seal.-—P. BR. 208. 

tumble, juggle. —G. 370. 

shut, lock, seal.—CH. P. H. 248. 

recoil.—R. A. F. B, A. 1856, 25. 

light.—P. BR. 208. 

spirit, soul, manes.—L. D. ili. 226. !3. 

to build, found.—RH. MR. 293. 

gullet.—CH. P. H. 244., G. 93. 

balance.—G. 371. 

ship.—R. 8. 153. 
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%: 
(doubtful if at the earliest period any distinction existed between 
a this sound and the x.) 


642. gy. pool, tank. —Q. 99. 
643. yaau. boar.—D. 210. 
644. o A. sand.—L. A. xl. 5. 
rise.—D. 318. 
armour, crown.—G. 493., R. A. F. 1855, 961. 
645. yAd. to, towards, at, by.—G. 474. 
646. gab. Persea tree.—RH. MR. 285. 
647. wat. to cut.—D. 27. 
648. A. dog.—CH. P. H. 73. 
649. was. to cross.—D. 211. 
650. xbn. glass.—E. R. 6654., L. D. il. 147. b. 
full, many.—8. P. iv. 8. 
651. of. terrible. —N. D. 275. 
652. 9m. walk, go —D. 268. 
tribute, harvest, summer. —G0. R. A. 1861, 
p. 190. 
653. yD. brother, sister.—G. 104. 
turn away.—R. M. 156. 
shin, forearm, elbow.—G. 94. 
storm.—CH. P. H. 41. 
circle, circuit.—CH. P. H. 239. 
crowd, millions. —L. T. 1x. 144. 5. 
granary.—L. D. il. 48. 
654. vennu. tree.—t. T. Lxiv. 145. 73. 
lock of hair.—L. T. iv. 18. 2., CH. P. H. 239. 
babe.—L. D. ii. 125. d. 188. 
NeW8.—8. P. CVI. 4. 
655. xnti. blaspheme, curse. —L. T. xlvii. 125. 27. 
tunie.—D. 268. 
656. yDp. vomit.—L. P. R. Letter, 2. 
657. xP- blind.—L. T. XV. 26. 4. 
658. xPs. conceive, bring forth.—L. D. iv. 70. d., RH. 
MR. 294. 
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conceal,—Cailliaud, 11. pl. Ixvii. 
659. oT. a child, junior, son, daughter.—a. 76., D’O. 
Xi. 6. 
60. va ti. nostril.—CH. P. H. 238, 
661. y8. to serve.——R. M. 183., D. 302. 
662. ot. shout, recite, get, prepare.—CH. P. H. 106. 239. 
663. ta. mystery, mysterious.—N. D. 372., CH. P. H. 
239. 
bor, cofin.—e. R. 6710., Cailliaud, 1. Lxvul. 
664. xt’h. ditch.—R. A. 1861, p. 132. 
665. ythu. water skin.—CH. I. M. D’OR, p. 23. 
666. u. fai, deficient, without.—L. T. xXVvii. 72. 1. 
light.—CH. P. H. 238. 
dry.—BR. Z. A. 1868, 30. 
shade.—M. R. CXXV. 6. 
swine.—N. D. 274. 
wing.—L. D. ill. 234. 8. 
667. gub. bread.—BR.Z. A. 1863, P. 30. 
668. vuti. plumes.—CH. P. H. 238. 


Some Semitic words introduced under the 19th Dynasty. 


. aakaruta. 


a waggon, car.—L. D. iil. 219. 19. 


670. baruka. a priest, host.—M. R. CXXXix. 18. 
erı. barakabuta. a pool, pond.—CH. M. 156. 158. 
672. herpu. a mace, sabre.—CH. M. 48. 
673. karunata. a phallus.—N. D. 368. 

674. ka ta na. a prince, lord.—CH. M. 19. 
676. mahuru. a warrior.—M. B. cxl. 52. 
676. makaturu. a tower.—R. A. F. 1855, 960. 
677. maruina. a groom.—s. P. lvii. 3. 

67s. marukabuta. a chariot.—s. P. Ix. 5. 

679. yaruma. a salute.—M. R. cxl. 56. 

680. yarumata. a peace offering. —s. P. li. 5. 


Kk 2 
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LIST OF NAMES OF THE GODS IN THE MONUMENTS OF 
THE OLD EMPIRE. 


AMEN (Ammon) 
Anup (Anubis) 

Aruım . 

ATHOR (Athyr) 
Hexa.. 

Hep (Apis) 

Hes (Isis) 

Hes ari (Osiris) 
[HANHER (Onouris) . 


Kunumu (Chnumis) . 
Mextu (Month) 
Ntpe (Menpe) . 
Net (Neith) 

Pran (Phtha) . 

Ra ; 
RepA 

[SEB ; 

SBAK (Suchis) . 

SEKIR (Socharis) 

SET (Sothis, dogstar) 
SETI (Satis) 

[Sav. 

Tat . 

Terstt . 

Terı (Thoth) 

XeM (Harsaphes) 


Tab. Louvre. (re. ı. #2.) 
Tomb, B. M. (£. 8. 157.*) 
Tab. Louvre. 

Tomb, B. M. S. 157*®. 
Tab.B.M. (x. 1. 78.) 
Lepsius, Denkm. ii. 

Tab. B. M. (&. I. 85.) 
Tab. B. M. (£. 1. 78.) 


. Tab. (z. 1. 110.) ] 
Hunnerer (Honnophris) . 


Tab. Louvre. 

Tab. Louvre. (RE. 1.78.) 
Tab. at Florence. (x. 1 18.) 
Tab. Louvre. 

Tomb, B. M. 157*. 

Tab. Louvre. 
Cartouches. 

Tab. Louvre. 

Tab. B. M. (k. 1. 80.)] 
Tab. B. M. (&. 1. 89.) 
Tab. Louvre. (8. I. 17.) 
Tab. B. M. (g. 1. 17.) 
Tab. Louvre. 

Tab. Louvre. | 

Tab. Louvre. 

Tab. Louvre. 

Tab. Louvre. (8. I. 17.) 
Tab. B. M. (&. 1. 25.) 
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COMPLETE LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


THE principles on which we think the general arrangement of 
the hieroglyphics must be made have been laid down in the 
text. The main object.of that arrangement is, to bring before 
the reader the Egyptian writing as a great fact in primeval 
‘history, of which we are to discover, as far as possible, the 
origin and development. Upon these principles of historical 
analysis, I have, together with Mr. Birch, submitted to the 
test of accurate criticism all the hieroglyphical signs hitherto 
collected and explained, and have classified each of them in its 
proper place, according to that arrangement. At the same time, 
I have requested that gentleman to add his own valuable remarks 
to this collation, so as to complete and correct it. This dis- 
tinguished philologer and archzologist has met my wishes with 
so much friendly readiness and scientific zeal, that, through his 
assistance, I am enabled to give, not only a more critical, but 
also a more complete exposition of the hieroglyphical signs, 
than has hitherto been embodied in previous works, all of 
which are very expensive, and some very rare. The learned 
world will, I hope, soon be indebted to him for a complete 
and extensive work on hieroglyphics, containing every variety 
of representation, and a quotation of the text of the passages 
on which their interpretation is based. 

The following analysis will give in three columns, first the 
explanation of the sign; then its meaning and pronunciation, 
where ascertained; lastly, the authority for our interpretation. 
Wherever the grammar or dictionary of Champollion is not 
quoted, the signs and interpretations are supplied by Mr. Birch 
from other authorities or his own researches. Those who have 
read this work in the original will not only observe the additions 
that have been made to the hieroglyphical signs in this transla- 
tion, but also the improvement effected by printing them side 
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by side with the explanations. These types, the first executed 
in England, were drawn by Mr. Bonomi and engraved by Mr. 
Leopold Martin. ; 


A. 
IDEOGRAPHICS PROPER, OR OBJECTIVES. 


Tue Ideographics, according to us, comprise all non-phonetic 
signs, with the exception of such as form a class of their own, 
either as generic specifications of a preceding word, which we 
have called Determinatives, or as possessing the peculiarity of 
being used ordinarily with phonetic supplements, and forming 
consequently, according to our arrangement, under the name of 
Mixed Signs, the last class of hieroglyphics. 

Our list contains several of these. Among them are some 
which differ from other representations of the same object 
solely by the accidental circumstances of their employment. 
We have only admitted these repetitions as an exception, 
accompanied by a slight variation in form, in cases where 
there appeared any serious risk of misunderstanding, as, for 
instance, in the different representations of deities, or of the 
papyrus and lotus plants. The arrangement, as has been 
already intimated in the text, is the natural one, proposed and 
adopted by Champollion in the early stages of the study of 
hieroglyphics: viz. signs of astronomical or geographical objects; 
human forms, standing, sitting, and lying down; animals, ac- 
cording to their genera, from the quadruped down to the worm; 
plants, stones, instruments, utensils, &c.; and signs as yet 
undeciphered. 

The first column gives the Number of the object in our ar- 
rangement ; 

The second, the Object, with an Explanation of what it 
represents ; 

The third, its Pronunciation (printed in italics), as written 
in phonetic hieroglyphics, which either precede the ideographics 
in the texts, or are found in place of them, followed by its 
Signification ; 

The last, the Authorities, the abbreviations being the same 
.as those employed in the Vocabulary. 





Form. 
=m Half heaven. 


& Starin a circle. 


Oo = 
Winged disk. 


Same, with pen- 
N dent wings. 
yo A disk winged, 
on legs. 
Sun’s. disk with 
two urzei. 


UG, Disk of sun en- 
twined with 
ur&us serpent. 


fe: un with halo. 


gp, Sun on bills 


An horizon and 
life. 


Full and new 
moon. 


& Same. 


OA circle. 


in Star with twelve 
rays. 


<=> Layer of earth. 


== Same, with three 
stones. 


= Same, with edge 


of a rock and 
pool. 


IDEOGRAPHICS. 


Sound and Signification. 


kar, Sun’s orbit ; 


course. 


Tuaa . u, abode of Morn-! D. 13. ; 
ing ; subdivision of the 
Celestial World: gate. 


Hut, Celestial sun : 
fly. 


same. 


ap, to fly. 


apt, fly, Osiris, king. 


Ha, the sun; Sun-god, 


or Helios. 


horizon. 


sby, solar dwelling. 
kind of 


sax, horizon, 
disk crown.. 


aah, the moon. 


same. 


xen, orbit, circle. 


arru, name of a constel- 


lation. 
ta, the world. 


same. 


| same. 
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Authority. 





half | D. 3. 


Sarc. of 
Amyrtzus, E. 
S. 10. 


api, ' =; a C. xlvii. 


L. D. iv. 
7 8. ; Green 
Fouilles, pl. ii. 
1. 15. 


D. 164; B. M. 
Ixxxi. 1. 


Ungarelli, vi. 
l. a. 


M. d. C. xxviii. 
52.; L. D. iv. 
16. a. 23. e. 


D. 8. 14. 


L. D. iv. 39. ce. 
D. 25. 


L. D. iii. 103. 


D. 14. 
D. 14. 


L. D. iii. 32. 17. 


L. D. iii. 227. 
b, 5. 


D. 18. 
D..18. 


D. 18. 
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Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
Ss= Same. same: all these used for | D. 18. 
sound ta, 
@ Part ofs field. the Sothic or bissextile | R. A. 1865, p. 
year. 185. 
3 Feather standard. | semi, West, land of|D. 23.; Ch. M. 
truths. d’O. 33. 
A Man entering. | @%, to go in. D. 26.; L.D. iii. 
43. b. 
A Man looking back.| Ain, to turn back. -| D. 26. 
fi Man walking in Gk, to go in; tut, an image. | L. D. iii. 43. b.; 
_ LD. ii. 37. 
N Same, walking, | Pr, to go out. D. 26. 


Man with up- | Zuaau, to praise, glorifi- | D. 30.; Br. M. 
raised arma. cation; ut, offer. Ixxx. 6. 


4) A man hailing han, to address. L. D. iii. 244. b. 


A A man stooping. | kes, to stoop, beseech, a| L. D. iii. 139. 
stooping chief; an, turn 199. 24. 883.; 

away, order. Ungarelli, U. 

Ptie. iv. 19. c. 

% A man running. | p’hrr, a courier; ska, to | Green Fouilles, 
plough. L ii. 1. 21.; 

.D. iii. 5. a. 


4 A man vous his} ks ks, to leap or dance. | Br. M. kxii. 1. 


¥ A man looking | an-nu, to look back. Cf. action and 
| behind him. inscription, M. 
t. iv. pl. ccc 

xiv.; D. 31 


A man bending | As, to beseech, to beg, |L. T. vi. 37.; 
down. submissive, chief; xabu, L. D. iii. 5. 
submit, humiliate. a, b. 211., iv. 


74.c.; G.318. 


A standi i G. 369.; L. T. 
X an rt Wa sxé, to invert. SR 
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No. 





84. 
35. 


86. 


87. 


‚88. 


39 


40. 


41. 


48. 


49. 


Form. 


| A man in & 
38. |) “bath. 


A man tum- 

- bling. 
A female touch- 
ing the ground 
with her hands. 


Spa.) A man going on 
all fours. 


$ A pygmuic figure. 


x 


# 


f 


"4 


tee em 
tie up ina 


A man clad with 
a panther skin. 


A man wearin 
a feather? an 
holding a staff. 


Man carrying & pail. 


Man holding vase 
at end of stick. 


Sound and Signification. 
ned, lord, to swim. 
xtb, to tumble. 
p’, hr, the heaven. 


hfau, to squat; kab, 


prostrate. 
nmm, & Pataikos, pygmy. 


amn, to conceal, enve- 
lope. 
a high priest, or judge. 


ur, Asiatic prisoner or 
chief; skar, captive. 


negro prisoner. 

max, soldier, archer. 
chief. 

maan, to guard cattle. 


asi, unknown. 


founder, 
xixi, to whip. 


xnnu, a conductor. 


maan. feeder, driver. 


Authority. 


Br. M. Ixxii. 1.; 


Br. Z. A. 1863, 


L. D. iii. 129., 
iv. 48. a. 


L. T. lxxix. 164. 
. 13. 


G. 369.; D. 197. 
G. 565. 


D.455.; L. D. iii. 
1], 12. b. 161. 
121. a. 


M. R. lxxxiv.; 
L.D. iii. 195. 
a. 12. 

Sarc. of Hapi- 
men, B. M., E. 
S. 17. 

Coffin of Any, 
B. M. E,S. 33. 


D. 27. 


L. D. xiii. 10. 
Ungarelli, V. A. 
11. 


Sarc. of Q. of 
Amasis, B. M., 
E. S, 32. 

L. M. II. Ptie. 
XXil, 


G. 346.; D. 27. 
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No, Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 





50. A God wearing pease ka, a god, element, the | L. D. iv. 53. b. 


and arms 
holding sti et Earth. 
A man carrying a | unknown. L. D. iii. 142. i 
51. vase, 
i A man walk-|ma. . . . . . Tablet of Aby- 
‘ ing, _ bearing dos, upper line. 
noose. 
A man walk-| p’hrr, a runner, courier. | Fragment of a 
53. ee coffin, B M 
versed noose. E. R. 6993. 
54 A man holding | aba, to play, dance, a|M.C. 5.; L. D. 
i two staves, kind of game. ii. 52. 
A holding | nyé to be owerful. G. 380. 
55. 1 cuore | 
and striking. 
I A man striking | hy to strike. D. 29.; G. 868. 
56. with a club. 
Same, holding a | shy, to frighten, terrify. | Sarc. of Q. of 
57. + “  elub. . Ben : Amasis, E. S. 
82. 
A man holdi to scare. L. D. iv. 77. 3. 
58. maceand shield. 
A man holding lus- | to purify, or offer to. L. D. iv. 69. c. 
59. tral vase and censer. 
m A man pouring | set, to make libations. E. I. 72. 8. 
60. out seed or 
water. 
A man pour- uah, to pour out, feed. Mummy at 
61. ing a libation Leeds: com- 
out of a jar. municated by 
Mr. Osburn. 
62 F A man carrying a | fai, to carry, bear. L. D. ii. 22. d. 
. basket. 
63, | 4 A man spilling | se¢, to pour forth. M. R. Ix. 
2 wuter. 


64. A man holding | u, to offer, to sacrifice. | G. 345. ; Br. M. 
pg An /ONerIDg, Ixxii. 1. 
| 
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| No. Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
A man ennine xus, to build, found. G. 348.; L. D. 
65. down earth. iii. 140. b. 6. 
A man beat-| to beat, to pound. M. t. iv. 
66. T\ ing. ccelxxxi. ter. 


67. A A man mowing. askh, to mow or reap. L. D. ii. 43. a. 


68 A man holding a | sems, heir. L. D. iv. 90. d. 
= plant. | 
69. Yu A man holding a | shr, to scare. L. D. iv. 74. b. 
: bundle of arrows. 
A man bend- | ya, to measure grain. L. D. ii. 103. a. 
x 
70. |; ing down, and 
% raking corn 
into a bushel. 
A man playing | hs, to sing ; £xn, to play | G. 345. ; B. M. 
7. at onthe harp. | on the harp. Ixii, 1. 
72. WE Statue and gate. | unknown. Br. M. Ixxxi. 4. 
A man | xé, kill, to subdue. G. 349. 
73 over- 
° throwing 
an Asiatic foreigner. 
A man bend- | xéd, kill, to subdue. G. 349. 
74. ing down an 
Asiatic fo- 
reigner. 
A man crowned | /w£, statue. Ros. Inscr. 1. 
75. A with a ureus, line. 
holding tam or 
kukufa sceptre. 
76. y; A statue. tut, atatue. L.D. iii. 24. d. S. 
77 Man holding | trample, fall, struggle. L. D. iv. 74. c.; 
i a cord. L.T. xxv. 64.31. 
A man mea- | same. | M.d.C. Ixiii. 
78. suring. 


9. i A rie leading 8 | nu, to lead, conduct dogs. | L. D. ii. 3. 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
Hsi ; occurs in name of a | M. t. ii. eviii. 4. 
80. region. 
81. ürri, quadriga. . E. I. 73. 10.;P. 
xxvi. 10. 
Man blowing | #62, to gild, work in gold. | L. D. iii. 24. d. 
82. a a fire with nn u 0. er 
a pipe. 
Divinity wearing | Amn, Ammon. G. 116. 
83. tall plumes, hold- . 
es rT ag a 
84 X Divinity with Hanar, Onouris. N. D. 276. 
. tall a 
85 God with as Phtha-Tann, name of|D.38.; G. 54. 
4 and feathers, | Phtha. 
holding a stick. 
Divinity with | at, to terrify ; aa, a chief. | M. i. 1xxxiii.; P. 
86. horns, p lumes, Xxiv. 2. 
staff, and whip. 
87 Man with plumes, | x4, Joy. Br. M. kit. 1. 
. Y hands elevated. 


A man with | aédéé, to strike, wound. M. t. iv. ccci ; 


88. nd stick M. d. C. lii.; 
RK eek band. L. D. iii. 130. 


252. 
Man wearing | suén, king. D. 38. 
89, J pent, and hold- 
Ing staff. 
eh holds ar Aki, son of Athor. G. 117. 
0. : wearing ae 
Man wearing te- | &u£, statue. D. 38. 
, or lower 
ab rn and bila 
ing staff. | 
Same, with two | ruler in Lower World. M. t. i. 1x. 2. 
92. 4 whips. 
F 
Beak-headed god | Ra, lord of horizon. L. D. iv. 69. a. 
93. standing hold- 


ing two scep- 
tres. 


God mummied, 
holding kukufa 
sce and em- 

blem of stability, at his 
back a collar. 


God mummied, 
wearing the up- 
per crown or het, 

in left hand life, in right 
tam sceptre and whip. 

Divinity mum- 

mied, wearing 

tall umes, 


ithyphallie, and with 
whip. 


Ay Man dancing. 


4 Two men fighting 
with sticks. 


Two men with 
solar disk. 


Isis and Nephthys 
ey in same attitude. 
fit God and goddess 


at game. 


Ass-headed god 
holding clubs. 


Same, with club 
and shield. 


Hawk-headed god 
wearing sun’s 
disk, and hold- 
ing staff. 


IDEOGRAPHICS. 


Sound and Signification. 


Ptah, Phtha, Hephaistos. 


Uasiri, Osiris ; 
Dionysus. 


xm, Khem. 


ab, dance. 


Bes, Besa, name of a god. 


to jingle. 


Pluto, 


men, gift; tut, a statue. 


x/s x& to juggle or play 


at swordsticks. 
to unite, 


same. 


unknown. 


s-hr, to terrify. 


same. 
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Authority. 


D. 39. 


L. D. ii. 125. 185. 


Br. M. lxx. 6., 
lxxi. 4. 


B. M. lxii. 1. 


B. M. xiv. 3, 4. 
Br. M. kii. 1. 


Br. M. xxxviii. 8. 
Br. M. xxxiv. 2. 


Br. M. Ixxxi. 4. 


L. T. vii. 17. 15. 
P. Ath. B. M. 


L. T. vii. 17. 15. 


Ra, the Sun-god, Helios. | G. 117. 
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No. - Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 

¥\ Ape-headed ‘ . D. iii. 239. 
108. ‘with sticks god to scare L. D. iti. 239. a. 
109. A" woman holding | khen...... L. D. ii. 83. 

f some object. 
110. A woman pouring | nini, wash. L. D. iii. 14. 

i out water. 
lll fl Female holding | zr, elder. G. 117. 

; staff and sash. 

112. gi! Same, stick forked. | same. D. 457. 


Same, holding a | ahi, assistant priestess. | G. 105. 
113. y sistrum. 


A woman pla hes, to sing or play on the | L. D. iv. 39. a.; 
114. 4 the en rc ‘ 5 Pay 


tambourine. B. M. Ixxvi. 
2., Ixii. 1. 
Man or woman | to play the harp. Br. M. kii. 1. 
115.- playing the harp. = x 
A More ne A-t-hr, Athor, Hathor; | D 457. 
vulture and fea- 
ae tur holding! renee 
papyrus sceptre. 
Female wearing | Ma, goddess of truth. D. 457.; L. D. ii. 
117 feather, and 44. e. 
holding life. 
Sume, holdi a ee truth. ‘|G. 124.; L. D. ii. 
118. sceptre and li ; 
Same, with sym- | usr-ma, powerful by N. D. 319. 
119 bo! usr truth. 
Goddess wear- | Mut, Movd, Buto. D. 457. 
120. ing pxent and 
holding papy- 
rus sceptre. 
; Female wearing | sutn, queen. D. 51. 
121. ent, hol 
ee 
sceptre. 
Goddess with | Mt, Naf, Minerva. G. 124. 
122, txr, and hold- 


ing bow, 


"IDEOGRAPHICS. - 
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A.J - 
Form. 
Two es of Nu 
ae disk on 


: M Pe i: 
: A i = nen stand- 


Goddess wear- 
ing modius, 


winged, hold- 
ing life. 


oe 
dess with 
ead of a lion- 


I: 


Bippopotanie un 





VOL. I. 


Sound and Signification. 
ee ER | 
firmament. 


twins, to love. 
twins. 


xu, to rule, ruling god- 
dess. 


Ap-t, name of a goddess. 


nity Taur, Thoueris. 


Thoueris. 


hems, to sit. 


han-nu, to supplicate, a 
suppliant. 


tuaau, to glorify. 


Sxat, an, a scribe. 


han-han, to command. 


Ja, to bear, carry. 


s’hur, s-ur, to drink. 
to bear, in a title. 


LL 


Authority... 





L. D. iv. 87. a. 


L. D. iv. 39, c. 


L. D. iv. 23. a. 
W. M. C. ii.; Pl. 
66. 2.; L. D. iv. 

76. e. 


G. 134. 


L. D. iv. 70. i. 


L, D. iv. 25..4. 


L. D. ii. 35. 
G. 345.; M. d. C. 


xxxviii; L. D. 
iii. 98. a. 
G. 343. 


D. 34. 


Coffin of queen 
of Amasis, E. 
S. 32. 

N. D. 357. 


Sarc. of Savaksi, 
B. M. 17. 


P. vi. 3. 
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No. Form. Sound and Bignification. Authority. 


138. tt fone at, prisoner, wounded. | L. D. il. 122, 
139. er oes ng s | unknown sense. L. D. ii. 143. b. 


Man fishing? to fish ? L. D. ii. 143. b. 


; KA Man bolting » a to give. Br. M. xv. 6. 





Same, pouring | 45, priest, pure. D. 269.3; E. I. 23. 


142. out the water. 
Aa Man pouring | same. D. 269. 
water. 
Same, pouring | same. G. 386. 


ven over his 


vob. iti. 


Same, on his head | haa-m-rnpa, a trillion of | D. 53. 
a feather. 


146. [So ts a rn with | haa, to rejoice, a trillion, | Vyse, Journal, 


years. 
same. D. 47., cf. E. I. 
ı 27,L 14 


same. D. 35. 


stm, judge, one who hears | D. 34. 
truth. 


max, archer. D. 36. 141. 
n'ham, to rejoice, M. t. iv. pl.cxvi. 





Hapi-mri, “ concesier of | D. 47. 
the waters,” Nile. 











No, Form. 
Man erowned 
153. 4 with pe hie 
er 
154. iple reed crown 
and goat's horns. 
Child crowned with 
155. tall plumes. 
156. Boy wearing white 
crown on his 
head. 
Man seated, with 
157. crook and leash. 
Man squatting, 
158. sar a 
Man holding 
159. Na whip. ; 





Man with stabi- 


lity and power 
sceptres, at his 
back a counterpoise. 


Same, 
blema. 





no em- 


1 161. 


Man aq ‚on 
his head a solar 
disk, entwined 
with s ursug, 


God weari on 
5 his head a lunar 
diak. 


Same, holding tam 


vy 


1 162. 


163, 
| 64. 


waite a wits 


and a crook, 
star on head. 


seated, on 
u head a solar 
eye, holding 
sceptre of power. 


165. 


166. 


IDEOGRAPHICS. 


Bound and Bignification, 
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Authority. 


Hapi, or the Nile offering. | L. D. iv. 77. d. 2. 


P-nb-ta, Lord of World, 
god, son of Horus. 


Horus, eldest son of Amn. 
prince. 


sbau, to guard, break. 


hs, to sing, praise, bard ; 
snin, a statue. 


ari, guardian. 


Ptak, Phtha, Vulcan. 


Ptah, Vulcan. 


Ra, the Sun. 


xuns-Aah, Hercules Lu- 
nus. 


same, 


Sb, : Chronos, 


Time. 


g 


nu2 


en eye of Horus, 


Sarc. Q. of Ama- 
= B.M.ES. 


Ibid. 
L. D. iii. 00. 


D. 109. 


B. M. vi. 3.; 
Green Fonilles, 
x. 5, 


Pap. Sams, B. M. 


G. 111. 


G. 11). 


G. 112. 


G. 111. 


G. 112. 


Saturn, |G. 112. 


G. 112, 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. . Authority. 
Man seated,hold- | suen, king. ‘| D. 86. 
167. ing whip, on . R 
his head a 
Same, holding a | same. Gr. 54. 


168. hi ‘and 
I u 


God seated, on his|xpr, name of-a god, | Cf. sarcoph. of 


169. head a sca- 66 
creator.” Amyrteus, E. 
rabeus. S. 10.; G.112. 
God wearing fea- | „u, “light ;” name of a|D. 46. 
170. ther, and holding gt S 
tam, power scep- 
tre. is 
God seated on| Skr, Socharis. | G.112. ° 
171. his legs, wear- ve 


and whi ip. 

Same, hol Ptah- Tantan. : : 
172. N ae i a g a 

God with het, or| Ptah, Phtha, Vulcan. Cramp.. B. M. 
173. upper crown, an ' E. R. 2450. 

counterpo1se. : 
174. f God with feathers. | Amn, Jupiter. G. 111. 

Same, holdi iter... 
175. = Bory &| Amn-ra, Jupiter. . G. 111. 


176. ip. | Amn, Jupiter. BL t. i. xxvi. 1. 


Neith, masculine ; Seb, | D. 46.; G. 118. : 


177. Saturn; Atum, Pluto. 


God with horns, | Han-her, Onourisor Mars, | D. 46. 
four plumes, and 


tam sceptre. 


God with two 
plumes coming 
out of a lily 
lotus. 


178. 


: Nfr-atum, name of a god. | G. 112. 
179. 
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Osiris, 







same. 


Osiris, 







Hs-iri, Osiris. 




















D. 45.; ss D. iv 
77. 
earing | Atum, Atmu, name of a|D. 46. 
5 “pee ining god. | 
Ä Same, without life. | Atmu. G. 112, - 7 






Man seated, in 


King of Upper Caney ; 
upper crown, het. 


D. 40.; G, 112. 
Seb, Saturn. : 






G. 112. 






Osiris. 


5 Y God holding crook. 











f Same, holding life.) Nt, Nni0, Neith, male. G. 112. 
Same, in lower King of Lower Country, | D. 40. 


crown. 













Prisoner wearing Voges iv. 11. 


enemy. 


Ibid. 







same. 


| Ibid. 






same. 






MI Star-headed god| Sé, Chronos. G. 114, 






Lord of the Horizon or 


Horizon-headed god. 
; 4 Solar Hill. 


Ape-headed god 
(N, olding a tam. 


Br. M. lxxiv. 3. 









Apt, Apis. G. 114. 





LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


Form. 


; f Hare-headed god. 
epee betel 


Goat-headed 
. 


gear 


Ram-headed god 
ul 


>) Same, wearing 
b solar disk. 


3 
3 


a 


Same, wearing 
disk and plumes. 


Sheep-headed 
wearing & u 


Sheep-headed god 
having horns, 
and wearing 
ursus. 


Same, with the 


crown atf. 
» en 
\ N, Harkhndel god 


ch Same, ne ve the 


Same, with disk 
and ureeus. 


\ Same, with solar. 


disk and urzus. 


Sound and Signification. 


an opener. 


Anupu,” Arowbıc, "Avie, 
Anubis. 
„num, Chnubis, Kneph. 


same. 
Amn, Ammon, Chnumis. 


xnum-ra, Num the Sun. 


XR um- Tra. 


«num, Chnumis. 


Num neb Len] Suten yenn. 
Nun, lord of Sutenxenn, 
some part of Abyssinia. 


Num, lord of Tet-tu or 
Tet-ut, the established 


region, perhaps the is- 
land Tattu. 


Sbauk, Zovyxıc. 


Sbauk-ra, Sebek the Sun, 
Suchis Helios. 


Her, Horus. 
Ra, Helios. 


samc. 


[Arr. DI. 


Authority. 





Br. M. kxxvii. 4. 


G. 114. 


D. 43; L. D. iv. 


77. d. 
D. 43. 


D. 43. 


G. 113. 


G. 114. ; 
iv. 77. 


G. 113. 


L. D. 
1. 78. b. 


A,] 





211. 


212. 


213. 


214. 


215. 


216. 


223. 


224. 


225. 


Form. 


Same, with fea- 
ther of truth. 


re) symbol of life. 
ay Same, holding 


solar eye. 


Same, holding 
tam sceptre. 


Same, wearing 
lunar disk. 


Same, wearing 
disk and plumes, 
and holding tam 


aceptre. 
Same, wearing 
q atf. 
Hawk-headed god 
wearing Aut. 


Hawk-headed god 
wearing tshr 
Same, wearing 

Rf pxent. 


Hawk-headed god 


wearin ent, 
pa ding 


8 Same, holding life. 


This-headed god. 


Same, wearing 
lunar disk, and 
holding life. 


Same, wearing 
‘atf, holding 
tam and life. 





IDEOGRAPHICS. 


Sound sad Signification. 


Ra, [establishing ] truth. - 


same. 


Uta-n-ra, Eye of the Sun. 


Ra, Helios, the Sun. 
xuns- Aah, Chuns-Lunus. 


Mntu, Munt-ra. 


Sir, Socharis. 


Lord of the Upper Coun- 
try. 
Lord of Lower Country. 


Har-ur, "Apounpıc. 


Har-si-hsi, 
Harhur, Haroeris. 


same. 


T. &, Thoth. 


T. ti- Aah, Thoth Luaus. 


Harsiesis ; ° 





N. D. 301. 


D. 42, 
D. 42. 
D. 42. 
G. 113. 


M, d. C 1il. l. 


G. 113. 


Ungarelli, iv. 1. 
Ibid. 


G. 114. 


D. 45. 


D, 46. 


D. 45. 


D. 45. 


Thoth, \ord of the land | G. 116. 


of Truth. 
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No | — Form. - Sound and Signification. - Authority. 


















Same, w tf, 1 
296. a a erring tao Fr of the land | G. 116. ° 
Heron-headed é ; ori 
1 297. ee Bn-nu Rebe); Osiris. G. 114. 
God with head 301. 
| 998. ae a! | St, the ruler. N. D. 301. 
black bird, of 
an ass, or of u giraffe, 
holding crook. Ä 
Scarab-headed | xpr, “ creator.” G. 113. 
229. god with spread 
Goddess wearing | Hms, or Hs, Isis. D. 52. 
230. vulture, disk, 
and horns, and 
holding lotas sceptre. 
A.t.hr,"A@uvp, Venw. . Sarc. of queen 
231. of Amasis, B. 
M. E.S. 32, 
Srka, Sika, Selk. D. 53. 
232. | 
scorpion. : : 
Same, wearing fea- | Ma, Truth. D. 51.;  L. D. iv. 
233. ther, and holding 77.d 
ue E 
234, | SSF ‘plrin seated | naham, joy. L. D. iv. 62. f. 


285. en two | Ma, Truth, dual form D. 52. 


236. Ri re ae An-ka, Onka, Anucis. _ Den L. D. iii. 
bunch of flax. 
Same, having| Hs, Isis. 
237. * ihrcns ait vale Su D. 88. 
ture on head, 
and holding lo- 
tus sceptre. 
9? Same, with tall} Zann [goddess]. > | Sare. of queen of 
238.} \% spirals, and Lg J Amalia B.M. 
hoWing 10008 | E.8.82. 





IDEOGRAFHICS, 
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| 240. 


241. 


242, 


243. 


244, 


| 245. 


246. 


247. 


248, 


249. 


250. 


251. 


252. 


Form. 


oer wearin 
pP onetic symbo 
\& ptt, and holding 


papyrus sceptre. |. 
Same, wearing a 
basket and house. 


Female wearing 
lumes on her 
ead, and hold- 


ing drooping ite bud. 


Goddess wearing 
pent and vul- 
, ture attire, and 


holding papyrus sceptre. 
Same, two plumes 
# . above. 
Female seated, 
- . wearing het,and 
holding whip. 


Same, with urs- 
us and without 
whip. 





Same, wearing 
texer. 


Same, wearing te- 
ger and holding 
tam sceptre. 


Goddess wearing 
water vase. 


Goddess wearing 
het and horns, 
and holdi 


Same, on head a 
4 modius. 
\ 


Sound and Signification. 


| Pei, Phut, Libya per- | Ibid. 


sonified. 
Nb-t-i, Nephthys. 


A.t. hr, Venus. 
Mu-t, Mouth. 


A-t-hr, Athor, Venus. 
sutn, düben: 

same. 

Nt, Nni0, Neith, Minerva. 
same. 

Nu, goddess. | 


St, Satis, Juno. 


-| Mnhi, a goddess. 


Tf-nu, Ur-hka, Pay.t, & 


goddess. 


Tfnu, a goddess. 





- Amasis, B. M. 


G. 123.; L. D. 


Authority. 


G. 124. 


Sarc. of queen of 


D. 52. 


D. 52. 


iii. #8. £ 


G..123. 


G. 124.; D. 58, 


Gr. 53. 
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No. Form. Sonnd and Signification. Authority. 











253. 4 Lion-headed god- | Menki, or Pasht. Br. M. lviii. 1. 
dess with sceptre. 
254. N Saas ean Py. t, Bubastis; Tefex. } D. 54. 
and ade 8 
255. A se form, | unknown. L.D. ii. 68. 
woman and west. 
256. (8 ea ara, urzus, goddess. D. 54. 
tam sceptre, 
Man wearing | yt, statue; rath D. 34 
257. : 9 ‘ 8 2 9 er, as, e ® 
a On nae a . principal. ; 
0 a crook and 
whip. 
258 raat veitine kat, to build, form. D.3l. » 
a wall. 
259. Man seated on| fat, to form, fashion, | D. 34. 
making 8 Vase create. 
on a potter’s wheel. 
260. $4 A potter at work. | a potter, to mould. | L. D. iv. 87. e. 
Man seated on a - 
261. throne, wearing BE Br StRNUS: D. 47. 
pent. 
God seated | 
962 icone, ie ng Amn, Ammon. D. 42. 
| an 
& sceptre 
263. bt vatedona throne, | at, Chnumis. L. D. iii. 57. a 
| holding sceptre 
and life. 
264. Ps rates making | hat, to build. L. D. iii. 177. a. 
: Num seated on | „aum-kat or sapi, Chnu- | M. t. i. xx. 
| 265. ra soning pe mis the creator. 
Bar Gras ong | 7, Helios, the Sun-god. | D. 41. 


throne, wearing 
ursus and disk, holding 
'sceptre and life, | 
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No. Form. | Sound and Signiflcation. 





Ungareili, Tav. 


ii. iv. 1. 


267 God seated on a| Tun. Atum. 
chair, holding 
sceptreand life. 


A man seated, | hems, to sit. L. D. iii. 161. 





268. crowned with 
Goddess on s| Hs, Isis. D. 52.; P. xlix. 
269. throne, wear) mie 
and 
Goddess seated} Ma, Truth. D. 51, 
270. on a throne, 
wearing fes- 
ther, and hold- 
ing life and tum sceptre. 
ie . | usr-ma, « defending | N. D. 307. 
271. 4 Same, with usr ate g 
Man seated on | kms, to sit. D. 30.; L. D. ii. | 
272. a chair, and 143. 
holding & 
tick. 
Man dipping in | neb-t, to wash, swim, | M. C. lii. 4.; L. 
aS aie s pool of| bathe, melt gold. D. ii. 93. b. 49. 
water. 30.; Br. Z. A. 
; 1864, p. 66. 
: Head of an Asi- head [enemy]. D. 61.; N.D. 
ee atic foreigner. 1 y 3°9.; L. D. iii. 
129. 
275. ie, Head of Ather. | quarter of earth. L. D. iv. 58. b. 
276. | == Pair of eyebrows. | an-hu, eyebrow. G. 92. 
277. | An eyebrow. | Aua, corn, hands, breath. | L. D. ii. 34; Br. 
Z. A. 1864, 
p- 44, 4 
978, | ~~» Eyebrow painted. smat, time, month. Br. Cal. pl, iii. 
279. Eye in oval. an, horoscopos. Br. Z.A. 1.864, 
p- 18. | 
280. | sed, Eyewith lachen. | Arr, eyelash. L. M. xxxii. 50. 
| 981 <a Eye under- | s-&s, stibium, eyepowder. | D. 384. | 
IE Sew lined. 
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[Arr. IE. 





No. 





282. 
283. 
284. 


285. 
286. 
287. 


288. 


289. 


290. 


291. 


292. 


293. 
294. 
995. 
296. 


297. 


300. | =p 


‘. Form. 





FE Two 
——— = eyes, 


® @ Two pupils, 
“=> A mouth. 
GE Lips and teeth. 
9 Two ears. 
N4 Arm holding a 


whip. 


ws Hand. holding 
small vase with grain. 


$s 


Arm holding pet 
sceptre. 


Arm with fea- 
ther. 


Hand holding 
-  flabellum. 
wr Hand holding a 
aed 
a4 Hand holding a 
jar. 


kewl Hand holding 
food or water. 


Two arms and vase 
() between. 


Hand hanging 
FT town 
= Hand _ pouring 
eig out. 


Hand without 
thumb. 


Sound and Signification. 


maa, to see, . 

the same. 

xab, slice, food. 
spt.u, lips. 

mstr, ears. 

xu, to reign, rule. 
paint? 


xp, to be first, conse- 
crate. 


xu, to rule. 


-SAME, 


uln, to inscribe. 


hannu, vessel, thing. 


a kind or quantity of food. 


han, a servant, slave. 


har, kl, to contend, fight. 


kfa, fist, measure of ‘six | D. 98.; P.- 


fingers, to seize by the 

fist ; ma, to swoop. 
open hand, a_ palm 

(measure). . 


a quantity or substance ; 
ta, dip, wash. 


o palm, and palm measure. 





D. 65. 


D. 70, 71. 
L..D. ii. 35. 
D.71.. 
D.62. 0 
D. Q1.; G. 350. 
N. D. 863. 


L. D. ii. 124. 11,; 
E.L 19. 11. 


D. 112. 
D. 326. 


L. D: iii. 151. a. 


L.D.üi 85. a. 


L. Da ii. 28 


L. D. ii. 22. 124, 
86. 


D. 92.; L. TI. 
118, 


iv. 


2.; Br. M. xv. 
6. 
D. 459, 


L. D. ii. . 
iv. 17. a. 


121., 


D. 98, 
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Sound and Signification. 


at, vertebre ; used as de-| D. 100. 
terminative for this sound 
in pst, back, oat, to strike. 


at, same. 










D. 267. 


Vyse, Pyr. III. 
Campbell’s — 
tomb, M. C. 


exxxvii. l. 


G. 459. 





kp ['n-rat], knee-pan. 






kar, to rob, privily lie 
wait. 

‘| nahp, generation; ter, 

penetrate. 

_| merst, kidneys or testes. 


karu, testes. 





'L. D. li, 77. 
138. c. | 


L. D. iii. 260. c. 


Fragment of 
tomb of Se- 


thos I, E. R. 
5604.; L. T. 
viii. 26. 1. 

D. 119. 







Hpi, Apis. 







Pa-ka, Pakis, bull of | G. 502. 
Socharis. 





D.119.;L.D. iv. 


Hapi, Bull Apis. 
| 27. b. 1. 





D. 118. 







ah, cow. 


L. T. xl. 110. a 
8. ; Salt, Essay, 
pl. iii. P. 

L. D. iii. 80. b. 
33., iv. 77. d. 3. 

Tablet in the 
Imp£riale Bi- 

' bliotheque at 
Paris. 

L. D. iv. 89.2, 


Hs, Isis. 





aha, cow, flesh ; ka, bull. 





cow. 






rejoice. 
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Sound and Bignification. 










xeib, to kill. P, M. xi. 1. 
calf, | ab, thirat. D. 187. 







ba, goat, soul. D. 124. 








xnum-ra, Chnumis. D. 124. 






.| ab, a kid ; sab, a wether ; | L.D. ij, 4., ili. 266 
hut, a kid. c.8.; P.M. xi. 1. 





srr, sheep; khen, within. | D. 895; L. D. i. 
| 59., ii, 113. b. 


Amn-ra, Jupiter. D. 124, 











kary, xahsi, a kind of ga- | D. 126, 261.3 I. 
zelle; also in menmes,| D. ji. 136. i. 
cattle. 

ar, al, antelope; menmen, | D. 126.; L. D. ii. 
cattle. 181. 


4 






dorcas. D. 126. 





oryx. D. 126. 





ı- 184, Typhon. See Deter- | D. 115. 
minative. 





5-ka, sha, sah, mummy, | Pap. A‘. 17. B. 
progenitor; ad, pure, M.; MR 
xxxix, L. D. 
ii. 124. 70., iii. 

11. f. 


maa, ass. . ID. 128. 








845. 


347. 


TDEOGRAPHICS. 


Cat placing ites 


paw on a cake. 


> 


Animal of d 
22) kind. 


So] A eryphon. 


i AC 
a 


Rat. 


AS Jerboa. 


u 


Cynocephalus, 


“ Ape adoring. 
IN 


Cynoesphalus. 


& 


Basket, en which 
is an ape and 
hide? 


Sound and Signification. 
uhar, dog. 
tsm, dog. 


xat, hound ? 


xat, hound. 
xat, hound. 


xau, cat. 
unknown. 
maft.t, a lynx. 
ism, a dog. 


Set, Ty phon. 


| maft, lynx or cat, gover- | 


nor, born of. 
pn-nu, rat. . 


sense unknown. 


aani, ape, cynocephalus, 


priest, hail, name of god 


Onnophris, 


hati, to worship; nefer, 


bless; hatt, net, to hail. 


kant, rage ; nfr, good. 


tab, a water-elock, cle- 
psydra ? 
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Authority. 


D. 117. 


D. 127. 


L. D. ii 3. 
L. D. ii. 5. 
L. D. ii. 6. 
D. 127. 


L.D. iv.78. a. 4 
b. 17. 


Rit. B.M.;L.D. 
ili. 266. d. 6 


Rit. B. M. 


L. D. iii. 68. 7. 


I. D. iv. 46. 2.9. 
80. c. 
Rit. B. M. G. 107. 


Conmnanicated 
by Mr. Bonomi. 


D. 117,; £1.73. 
3.14.; L. D. iv. 
46. 2., iv. 14.:d. 


L. D. iv. 23. £ 
90. b. 69. e. 84. a. 


D. 114.; L. D. iv. 
49. c.3 P. xxvi. 
bis, r. 


N.D. 361.; LUD. 
iv. 80. e. 77. 
d. 3. 
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348. a eters a | offer. . L. D. iv. 67. c. 
349, 23 “Bete ave sym- | priest. P. M, xxvi. bis. | 
350. > Ape dancing. | to dance. B. M. lxii. 1. 
351. SEN Jackal. | sab, jackal, to be crafty, | D. 116. 176.; I. 

cunning, magus, gover-| D. ii. 61. 84., 
nor; ai, to come. iv. 46. b. 21. 
359, Same. | same, sAnubis; rey, to|D.116.; Br. M. 
Sr know. ix. 1. 8., xv. 6.5 
L. D. ii. 82. 
Same, with | same, face, adore. D. 116. 
853. whip. 


862. 


sab, jackal, to te crafty, | D. 116.; P. xxvi. 
cupning, magus, go-| 4. 
vernor; Anup or Anubis. 


Anup or Ap-heru, guide | D. 117. 
of paths of sun’s orbit. 


same. D. 116. 


Anup, Anubis; tesm, a dog.) L. D. iv. 65. a. ; 
Br. M. Ixxxi. 4. 


hes-mu, hyena. C£.Br.M. Ixxi. 4. 
issue. Ungarelli, iv. 11. 
hunya, awolf. — G. 72, 

bhiu, hyena. -1G..72, - 


4 


.| maau, lion ; hes-mu, lion- | D. 114.; L. D. iv. 


ess, a god named Tut. 65. a. 72. c.; 
Ungarelli, v. 1. 
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No. Sound and Signification. | Authority. 





Px-t, n. of a goddess, the | M.t. iv. pl. ccexi.; 
lioness; used for ma,| L.D.ii. 124. 1. 
like. 18., iii. 138. k.; 

P. xxvi. 5. 


Pext, name of a goddess. | L. D. ii. 123. g. 


363. 


Z Lioness, 


364. oe Lion couchant on 






a pylon. 
365. | Pew A lion. maau, a lion. L. D. iii. 175. g. 
A sphinx holding | nd, lord. L. D. iv. 12. a. 
366. IB Arabien of lifer ; 
367. | WR A panther. abi, panther, beast. = D. a 5.a. 11, 
2. b. 


868. N Elephant. | ab,elephant, Elephantina. | D. 126.; E. S. 32. 
JA 


369. we Rhinoceros.| ab, ivory. L. A. ix.; P. vii. 


Hi ta teb, hippopotamus. L. D. ii. 130. 

370. | Fey Hippopotamns | Ppop 
Hippopota- | ¢b-t, apt, hippopotamus; | D. 126.; G. 83.; 
mus. shui, overthrow. . BS. A. xix. 
14.; L. D. ii. 
143., iv. 14. ¢. ; 


371. 


P. xxvi. 4. 
372 Camelopard. srr, giraffe ; sr, to order, | D.126.; M.d.C. 
; I dispose, place. elxxiii.; M. t. iii. 
pl. ccelxxviii.; L. 
D. iii. 169. 
373. N Kind of ass. | §¢ Typhon. D. 123. 
374. | N Gryphon. Bar, Baal. D. 116. 
hon, head hon, Munt-ra. - IM. t.ii. pl. ci. bis 
375. N ve hawk | SP ‘ioe 
376 : Gryphon. | ayy, a gryphon. G. 495.; Br. M. 
SY xxx. 11. 


victory ; akr, sphinx ; nd, | D. 127.; M. R. 
lord. | tom. ii. pl. xiv. 
n. 156.; L. D. 

iii. 68. 7. 


377.| Pg, SP 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. | Authority 
Hippopotamus| Ta-hur, Thoueris. | D. 115. 
with croco- 
378 dile’s a 
standing, 
and holding a cravat. 
Lion’s head. peh peh, glory. D. 114.; L.D. ii. 
29 2 76.; Br.M. xv. 
1. 6. 
A lion opening its | ntah, to ; .Z. d M. 
vn A month. SUR ORT, Ela = Th x 
381. | 4 Hyens's head. het, hyena. L. D. ii. 25. 
382. | Head of a hippo- | at, a moment, a minute: | L. D. iii. 68. 8. 
povanine: 175. g. 
383. > Head of a cow. ah, head of an ox, cow, | D. 120.; L. D. ii. 
flesh. 22. 
384. | & Head of gaselle. | leucoryx, gazelle. B.S. A. xix. 14. 
385. Another kind. mahut, dorcas. B.S.A. xix. 14.; 
L. D. ii. 22. 
386. | A Post's head. kahs, a goat. L. D. ii. 22. 80. d. 
387. | ag Cow's head. sems, skill ? cattle, bring. | L. D. iii. 24.d. S. 
55. a., iv. 40. c. 
388. | % Fore-part of a goat. | af, terror. L. D. iii. 68. 7. 
| 175. g. 
Fore- of d r 
389. 3 meee 0g ab, a priest. a = A. 1865, 
Head of an ass. | day. E. I. 73. 7.; P. 
an: Cf 4 xxvi. 7. 
391. Four rams’ heads | ssn, eight. | Br. M. xvi.1.21. 
joined. 
892. = Cow’s eye. uta, sun’s eye, symbolic | D. 70. 123.; L. T. 
eye. lvii. 140. 1-7. 
393. {\,, Lover part of | at, drop, germ. L. T. vi. 15. 44. ; 
same. -L. A. xiii. A.3.; 


| L.D. iv. 14. a. 
394. | ae’ Goat’s horns. temt, total, a number. G. 209.; Br. M. 


xv. 16. 
2 . ; 
| 395. | ji Skinofs panther. skin of a panther. D. 127. 
396, | mm A claw. an, claw. E. S. 441.; R. 


A. 1863, p. 434. 
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No. Form: 


397.) GA Haunch. 


398. 


= Numidian crane. 
Pelican with a 
\a" 
= Unknown bird. 
— Bird in & trap. 
, ‘Oy Goose feeding. 
| N Hawk. 


and 


Bird with tuft. on 
its breast. 


Variant of 
same. 












Sound and Signification. 


‘xpx, haunch, thigh, 
strength; aa, a limb, 
flesh. 


Authority. 


D. 128. ; L. D. ii. 


124, 125. 


set, triakonteris, celebra- | P, vi. 3. 


tion of festival. 


bn-nu, form of Osiris. 


bn-nu, night heron. 


xn-yn, Numidian crane. 


bah, to inundate, inunda- 
tion, to swill, harvest. 


rx, pure spirit, dream ; 
Nice a word. 


ba, soul, spirit. 


hma, to fish. 


hba, to fish. 
tf, fragrance. 


st, trap. 


s-hsm, to strangle, bind ? 


bak, sparrow-hawk, god. 


bak nub, gold hawk. 


MM 2 


D. 148. 


G. 51. 


D. 145. 


L. T. xii. 


E. S. 524.; L. 
D. ii. 48. 


D. 146. 


D. 162.; L. D. ii. 
67. 


D. 162. 
N. D. 409. 


L. T. xviii. 89.2.; 
L. D. iv. 46. a. 
11. 


L. T. li. 127. 2. 


D. 132.; G, 73. 


L. Königsb. v. 
8. c. 
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Sound and Signification. Authority. 
SH on its head | Sapti, a god. R.R. A. 1863, p. 
plumes. 105. 


















: Min on a stan- | divine, peh-peh glory. L. D. iii. 148. ce. 


414. ee ‘ hawt ruler. L. D. iv. 88. b. 
6) 
ies candace 82. c. 
Hawk eari horizon. ‚iv. 47.b. 

415. ‘disk end holt orizon L. D. iv. 47 

ing sceptres. 
416. Hawk in disk on | sek, horizon. L. D. iv. 46. a. 6. 

w— horizon. 


Hawk on stan- | divine land of truths, i. e. | D. 139. 
417. dard of truth. | holy West. 
Hawk with | nfr, god. D. 138. 
418. IN whip by its > 
sıde, 





ntr, god. D. 138. 


Hawk on a 
. N standard. 
a 
Hawk on solar 
hill or horizon. 


Ra, Helios, Sun-god. D. 136. 


same. D. 137. 


Hawk, on its 
421. N head solar 
diak. 
Sam ith | same. 
422. ee DES, 


Same, on its 
head moon’s 
disk. 


Same, on its head 
A disk and plumes. 


Xuns-Aah, Chons the'| D. 136. 
423. Moon. 


42 4. Munt-ra, Mandoulis. D. 136. 


425. Heiri, Socharis, Osiris. | D. 136. 


426. Horus, or Re. P. xxiii. 15. 


497. Hr-hur, Haroeris. D. 187. 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
Hawk, at its | Haroeris : t fe D. 188. 
428. side a whip. ven a 
Same, with het | Hy-si-hsi ‘ata: 
499, zai whip r-si-hsi, Harsiesis D. 185. 
430, en same. D. 135. 
Mummied hawk i P. li. 1. 
481. with plumes. apt, MENT: NE 
Mummied aym, envelope; han, a N.D. 467.; L. D. 
432. hawk. | Kay. "| ii. 265. 0. 4. 
Vulture with i D. 129. ; 
433. ‘- wings titiat astt, frighten, tremble. 1 > Green, 
ing. 
434. BB Vulture. qa, to protect, mother. |L.D. iv. 46.a. 1. 
A nest bird (see | fer tling. . D. iv. 53. b.; 
435. a Rue Bu 


Vulture with | mu.t-hur, goddess Mu-t. | D. 129. 
436. whip. 


Vulture as be- | my-¢ Mu-t, Mouth. Tablet, Lord 
437. R fore, with het 6 s Belmore’s Col- 
IR: lection, B. M. 
438. be Flamingo. | tar, red. D. 96. 
439. > Ibis, hab, ibis ; ‘Thoth, ibis god. | G. 73. 
Ibis on a stan- | A, 7&, Thoth, Mercury. | D.142.; L.D. iii. 
440. z dard. | 168. b. 
441 4 Bird pecking up | wen, to devour. Tablet, 155. 
= 8 
442. — A goose. ru, & goose. L. D. ii. 28. 
448. en Aduck. .|ierp, a duck. L.D. ii. 28. 


444, > A goose. ser, & goose. L. D. ii. 28. 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
445. “> A spoonbill. im, find. L. D. ii. 63. 
A bird with its | htam, to suffocate. L. D. iii. 134. c. 
446. neck cut. 203. 8. 
Bird with hu- D. 54. 
447. a} u- | ba, the soul. 
Human-headed | 6a, soul. L. D. iv. 48. a. 
448, X hawk. 
Soul with disk and | soul. Br. M. xiv. 3. 
449. horns. 


450. A Phenix? | 7x, pure spirit, mortals. | D. 161. 


Bird with | *x, pure soul, mortals. D.161.; L.D. iii. 
human 226. 52. 


451. 
Ex wd Kar 
Phoenix and star. 


pe Nest of birds, | 8.%,.& nest, water-places, | E.R.6705.; L.T. 





nr to fill. xxxii. 85. 9. 
10. 
Head and neck of | nrax, to vanquish. D.162.; L. D. iii. 
458. Be Pa Feen a 68. 6. 82. g. 
454. 4) Head and neck of | apt, geese, fowls; ab, | AT. xix. 14.; 
goose. water, pure, number 80.| P. xxvi. 7.; D. 
162.; coffin in 
Louvre; L. D. 
iii. 173. c. 
458. A Head of a crane. | a, a crane, heron. L. D. ii. 25. 
456. a | Head of a goose. | ser, kind of goose. L. D. ii. 25. 
457, | “Sy Head of aduck. | terp, duck. L. D. ii. 25, 
458, | ~“B Head of a goose. | sué, kind of goose. L. D. ii. 25. 
459.| 2 Head of a goose. | su, chenalopex. L. D. ii. 25. 


460, | ? Head of a goose. samen, a duck or goose. | L. D. ii. 25. 
461. | 7 Head of a nycticorax. | peka, a gap, division. L. D. ii. 12. 


462. | /A A spoonbill. =| ma or api ma, band. L. D. ii. 134. 
Eye of sparrow- | am, to see. D. 163.; L. D. 
163.| 9 "hamk. iv. 79. d. 
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No. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
464 Be ; when thrice repeated, rex, | L. D. iii. 223. b. 
joy. 2., iv. 58. b. 
465. | A feather. spa, feather. . {L. D. iii. 261. 


orıdaun, Bpan, measure, | D. 163.; Br. Z. 
hand’s-breadth; put, a| 1863, p. 53. 
foreign land. 


an, fishpond; ned, lord, | L. D. iii. 234. a., 
to swim. iv. 23. a.; Br. 

| 2. 1864, p. 67. 

bs, to bring over, enter. |G. 52.; L. D. 


Brrd’s claw, pro- 
#08: ne bably of Ibis. 


467. A fishpond. 


468. | am A Kind of 





iv. 44. b. 
469. | u sauce kind of | a kind of fish. L. D. ii. 46. 
470. “x Another kind. another kind. L. D. ii. 46. 
471.1%, A mermorus. a mermorus fish. L. D. ii. 46. 
Crocodile | msuk, crocodile. D. 71.; G. 120. 
472. | “Cae ch tail 
473. Sbak, god Suchis. D. 176. 
same, G. 177. 
474. 
Sbuk-ra, Suchis Helios. | D. 177. 
475. 
on 
a pylon or gate. 
Sume, disk | same. D. 177. 
476. and two tall 
plumes. 
Same, on a | name of a region of the | N. D. 379. 
477. standard. | Thebaid. 
Bane same; x ps, born of. P. S. 42. B. M.; 
478. wearin L. D. iv. 77. c. 
Gare atef. ; 
Same hawk-| Horus. D. 178. 
479. Handed will | 


| 
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Sound and Signification. 





Tortoise. apx, or xpét, tortoise, a| D. 178.; L. D. 
. TEE sin; sat, name of con- | iii. 137.; P. 
stellation, incense. xxvi. bis, 21. 
YD Frog. hka, a frog, numerous. D. 178.; L. D. ii. 
27. 
es Tadpole. hefnu, a million. L. D iii. 175. g. 
17. C. 
N Tadpole, numerous, million. E. S. 32. 


Same ona ring. | numerous, innumerable, | Tomb near py- 
. rs) a million, higher num- | ramids (Bo- 
ber than 10,000. nomi). 


.| user Blindworm. | fnti, a worm. D. 178. 


, | SSW... Great make. | app, the apophis, or gi- | D. 176. 


gantic serpent, dragon. 
HAAR Same, wear- | same. D. 88. 
ing lower 
crown. 
. | “== Snake coming out | per, to come forth. L. D. iv. 46. b. 
of hole. 4. 


‚| “SEPA cerastes going | ak, to go in. _ | L. D. iv. 17. a. 
into its hole. 
@ Snake in an oval. | orbit, place, world. L. D. iv. 50. 


Ureus, having | heavenly goddess. D. 170. 


Same, on head| Rn-nu, goddess. D. 111.; L. D. 
nn a disk and e iv. 77. d. 2. 


Same, wearing | goddess of Upper Coun- | D. 170. 
het. try, Sebenu. 


Same, with te-| goddess of Lower Coun- | D. 170. 
Im Kr. try, Neith. 


5 % Asp sceptre. Sate, a goddess. L. D. iv. 53. a 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
496 Ran “ie Same, ee fire-breathing serpent of | G. 126.; E.1..73. 
the Hades. 5. 

cat lon its 

mouth. 
497. I noeh, Br. M. Ixxiii. 2. 
498. x ne om Num, Kneph. 7 D. 172. 

a goat. 





49. th Snake and hole. | nem, block ; és, depth. _| L. D. iii.-241. b. 


500. RR Bock lizard. lizard. D. 178. 
“é Scorpi srk, slk, scorpion, to} D. 178. 170.; L. 
Wr = wer supply, give breath to. D. ii. 121. 

A scorpion tied | serk, to supply. L. D. iii. 185., 
502. down. iv. 26. 
503. \Ga. Locust. hm, locust, grasshopper. | D. 168. 


Mantis. mantis. D. 168. 


y. sius, ht, bee), king of| d. Cor. Arch. 
Lower Egypt, Lower | tom. x. p. 108. 
Country, prefect, honey. | 122.; stele in 


K Wasp, yellow | xd, xab, wasp (Lep- Lepsius, Annali 
bod: 


Louvre. 
506.| Fir. af, fly. D. 85. 
dates. bar, date palm. E. I. 6.; L.D. ii. 

507. r ei. , 95. a. 

/ Vine on its|arr, grapes. D. 273. 
508. | (Prt) nn ‚ grape 
509. TR) preceding Variation of | to garden. M. t. iv. celxviii. 
810. N Same. same. D. 273. 

Sheaf of |xm, hemp. M. C. xxxiii. 


se A bunch of some | Awa, a kind of vegetable. | L. D. ii. 67. 
vegetuble. 


519. | 
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513. AN Fig branch. henta, a fig tree; arh, | L. D. iii. 283. L 

branch. 
514. fore ark, uncertain. B. M. iii. 12. 
hima, flax. G. 77.; L.D.ii. 
§15 = Bundle of flax. ma, flax or Ä 
516. E Truss of fodder. | yrq, truss. N. D. 373. 
5 17. x Flower. Arr, flower. G. 77. 
518 Lily lotus. Upper Egypt, after name |D. 217.; L.D. 
of god Nefer-Tum. iii. 283. d. 
519 J Lotus bud lotus bud. D. 228. 
520. d Same. same. D. 228. 
Ear of corn. su, corn, wheat; possibly | G. 76. 
521. \ a determinative. 
522 $ Pod or leaf. delicious ? G. 76. 
523 es Bunch of flowers. | th, nosegay. N. D. 373. 
524 ¥ Kind of nosegay masi ?, flowers Carnie in| N. D. 373. 
procession. 
525 TE Lotus plant Upper Egypt. D. 212. 
Lily lotus on | same. D. 212. 
Common lotus | Upper Egypt. D. 215. 
527. INA (nympheea) 
on aclod of 
earth. 
Lotus on | same. D. 211. 
528,| GES symbol neb, 
Root of papyrus | x2, Lower Egypt, land of | D. 215.; stele in 
529. AIA und dod. the papyrus; get, papy- at L. D. 
rus. ii. 
530. Same on sym- | same. D. ia 


bol of land. 











533. 


534. 


Papyrus plants 
in a pool. 
Same on a 


Nr round clod. 
> + A date palm tree. 


Reed bound to 
inverted vase ? 








535. > Kind of bud. 


536. ® Pomegranate. 


4 A fig 


537. 
538. Y A branch. 
539. ¥ Stalk of corn. 
540. ( Bunch of onions. 
541. G Leaf or nosegay. 
§42. IN Lotus leaf. 
543.|@ me 
Pod or two 
544. > 2 apne 
Heap of corn 
one die on fhrenhing 
floor. 
546. Two heaps 


on same. 


IDEOGRAPHICS. 


Sound and Signification. 


Lower Egypt. 


same. 


benr, a date palm; mama, 


another kind. 


ab, uab, pure, clean, a 
sacrifice ; asb, a throne. 


xa, born of. 


pomegranate. 


teb, fig. 


sept, prepare, adjust. 


asx, to reap. 
hut, onions. 
sntem, delicious. 
xr, leaf. 


xr, same. 


asy, to reap. 


sn-ul, granary. 


same. 
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Authority. 


D. 215. 
D. 213. 


L. D. iv. 74. e.; 
Br.M.xxxvi.l. 


L. T. xxii. 53. 


4; L. D. iii. 


153. 8. 172. f. 
223. b. 6. 

Ring of Pito- 
lemy XIIL, 
Wilk. Topogr. 
Thebes, pl. iii. 
c. 8 L. Kö- 
nigeb. lix. 720. 
D 


D. 216.: cf. B. | 


M. xiv. 1. 
L. D. ıi. 103. a. 


L. D. iv. 76. e. 


D. 228.; M. C. 
xxxiil. 1. 


M. t. i. lv. 4. 


Bronze situlus, 
B. M. ER. 
5303. 


Bronze situlus, 
B. M. ER. 
5303. 

Hier. Pap.B.M. 
L. T. 162.1. 4. 

M.C.xxxiii. 1.; 
L. D. ii. 107. 


Side of tomb 
in the Louvre, 
S. P. Ixxv. 4. 


| L. D. ii. 64. b. 





550. 


LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


»| LF] Meander of laby- 
riath. 


N Gate. 
I: Enceinte. 


551. arm 


552. 


562. 


= Gateway. 
(=>) Pool with eye. 


(um) Beme, with 
> Enclosure. 


7 ane 


hill, and side of a 
Hatchet and 
yramidal ob- 
ject with fea- 

ther of truth. 


A Pyramid. 
ai” 
IA an 


Variation of 
the same. 
A cornice of disk- 
ed urei. 


Sound and Signification. 


[Arr. II. 


Authority. 


nim, place of execution, | L. T. xlvii. 125. 


the block. 


mra, labyrinth, street, 


market, monk. 


pylon, gate. 


rhi, a garden. 


usy, “hall,” broad. 


sha, gate. 
an, see, appear. 
abode, name of Amen. 


determine; saf,arrow, sun- 
beam, name of foreigner. 


Kar-ntr, divine subter- 
ranean region, Hades. 


same. 


br-br, pyramid, pyra- 
midion of an obelisk. 

a pylon. 

sb, door, propylon. 


same. 


sby .t, gate. 


b. 29.; P.S. 
828.; Barker, 
217. loco. 
D.18.; H™*.1847 ; 
L. D. iv. 64. a. 


L. D. ii. 84. 


Sandstone tab. 
Belmore, B. M. 


D. 251.; L. T. 1. 
a. xiviii, 125. 
c.35.; Leemans 
M. xxxviii. 15. 


Bonomi, Sarc. 
Oimen. pl. 6. 


L. D. iv. 46. b. 9. 


D. 269. 


D. 273.; L. D.iv. 
52. a. 


D. 255. 


D. 255. 


S. P. xlix. 4.; D. 
266. 


D.252.; L.D. iii. 
249. e. 


D. 251.; L.D. ii. 
124. 105. 


D. 261. 


N. D. 387. | 





Form. 


flag-staff for 
ine on pylon. 









: ee Se ee 


: eA pyramid or roof. 


: n A gateway. 
; El A gateway. 


Reticulated 
pylon. 


[tom Bolt of a 


door. 
N Obelisk. 


5 
JA 


u 


au 
mM 


Column with ca- 
pital of truncat- 
ed lotus buds. 


Same, with papy- 
rus capital. 


Same, with lotus 
capital. 


Same, with capital 
of lily lotus. 


House and fea- 
ther. 


of a kind 
of hall. 
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— 


Sound and Signification. Authority. 


Ros. stone, 1. 4.; 
E. S. 551.; L 
D. iii. 153. 

L.D. iii. 24. d. 


e 


L. D. iii. 229. b. 


xakr, to adorn, ornament, 
armour. 


kat, steps, floor. 
ben ben (bubu), a py- 


ramid, roof. 232. b. 
serk, a palace, doorway. |L.D. iv. 36. d. 
55. d. 
seb, a gate. Br. M. xii. 1. 
mr, enceinte, circuit. N. D. 426. 
xm, bolt, shrine; in the | N. D. 233. 


name of god Khem, 





and city, sm. 
tan, obelisk; name of | D. 267.; L. D. 
Amen. iii. 27. 11. 
column, with lotus-bud | D. 254. 
capital. 
same, with papyrus ca-| D. 254. 
pital 
same, with lotus capital. | D. 254. 
same, with capital of lily | D. 254. 
lotus. 
doum palm column. D. 254. 
usx, temple. D. 238. 
karheb, a cholchytes | R. A. 1863, p. 
priest, doctor, bard. 1103. 


Ab, festival; seh, a hall, Leemans, xxii. 8.5 
parlour. L. D. ii. 95. 124. 
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LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


[Arr. IL. 








Form. 


Same com- | kb, panegyry. 
plete, with t 
two thrones. | 


Same, with- 
0), out thrones. 
| me 


? BI of 


{ [yy 4 eet or pedestal. 


N Altar. 


.| FT Portable shrine. 


Sound and Signification. 


same. 


kar, & box or cottage. 


wa-ua, to meditate, con- 
sider; sent, incense; set 
heb, a substance, stibium, 


a study. 


set, triakonteris, thirty 
years’ festival; tem, 


throne. 


unknown. 


hs, ka-£, throne. 


same; Autor tbhut, throne. 


kani, chair. 


hs, ka, sofa, couch; 


xentu, couch. 
uts, palanquin. 


seat, 


Aut, kind of ark or shrine. 


ster, to lie down. 


& seat or throne. 
xaui, altar. 


shrine. 





Authority. 


D. 253. 
D. 254. 


Leemans, Mon. 
xxxv. 9. a. 


L. D. iii. 140. b. 
2., iv. 27. b.; 
Sams. plates, 
Gr. iii. 33. 

L.D. iii. 74, a, 
iv. 17. b. 


L. D. iii. 74. a. 
D. 255. 


D. 307.; P. M. 
xxi. 


P. S. 121.B.M. 


D. 306.; L. D. 
iii. 234. b. 54. 


D. 306.; G. 494. 
M. t. ii. cxxxv. 
P. M. xxi. 18. 


L. D. iii. 223.b.9. 


Br. M. bxxiii. 1.k. 
D. 254. 


D. 252. 
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No. Form. - Sound and Signification. Authority. 
596. | ir Shrine, chapel. | shrine, chapel. D. 252. 
597. Beh os hos Beten x”, box, wood. Br. M. xvi. 81. 
o tate. 
A tly a ? total, account. M. C. cxxiii. 
500. | EE Agee ag | HY tosh noon 
599, | (I) Furnace. karr, kil, furnace. G. 76.; D. 452. 
600 N Tablet. ht, tablet; haz, stele. D. 255., Roset. 
j | Stone, last 1., 
and tomb in 
| | Louvre. 
Potter’s stand or | potter’s stand. .- | D. 2585. 
601. chimney. 
602. & saps up of clay | same. M.d.C. xxii. 
Potter’s furnace. nhp, potter’s stand, to M.d.C. xlix. 1. 
603. K mould. 
604. Gd A manger. ap-t, a manger; Thebes. | D. 452. 
Head-rest, pillow.| kurs, huls, pillow, head- | D. 307. 
698. I rest. H 
Altar beari aiu, altar. D. 265. 
606. G05 a calf's head, es 
cake of bread, 
and jug. 
607 Table with vases| At-hu, table, kind of altar. | D. 255. 
; and cakes. 
Stand with | xaus, altar. D. 806. 
608. liquids. 
609. | TRE Same same, altar.  ". | D. 306 
610. pet Sort of altar. | xau, altar. D. 464. 
611. pa Table with bread. | Aust, table. ' | Br. M. xh 1. 
612. & Chest. kara, chest. | R. C., sep. fi- 
gures, B. M. 
Censer. ax, censer, fire. L. D. iii. 9. d.; 
613. ef. L. D. iv. 


78. b. 18, 


544 


“mm m m — — 
—— — =. 


No. 





614. 


615. 


616. 


617. 


618. 


619. 


620. 


621. 


622. 


623. 


624. 


625. 


| 626. 


627. 


1 628. 


629. 


LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


Form. 


ote, Altar with cakes. 


IT Plain altar. 

Boat with 

sail and oar. 
Fishing, or 
bird, net. 


> 


2 [yg Boat with chest. 


Boat with 
throne. 
Boat with 

naos. 


Boat with disk 
of the sun. 


4% A boat sailing back. 


Boat with 
hatchet in it. 


Ups A shrine in a boat. 
Sacred 
barge 


Ar te 
ark, the prow and stem 
terminating in disked 
rams’ h 


Same 
wear- 
atefs and ‘olin 
Same, female 


Us 


heads wear- 
i the 

Pa ent. 
Ca x are 
and couch. 


Hawk on 
shrine in 


Sound and Signification. 


xa, altar, sun, hetp, 
offering. 


xa, altar. 
xt, to navigate. 


ast, net, to fish, to fowl. 


xsf, to anchor a boat, go 
back, stop. 
ba, a boat. 


saa, ba, boat, barge. 


ua enra, sacred barge of 
the Sun. 


xent, return. 


ta, a boat. 


shrine. 


ua, barge of Amen. 


boat of Xuns. 


barge of Mu-t. 


barge of Socharis. 


same. 


[Arr. II. 


Authority. 
L.D. ii. 44. b. 


L.D. ii. 44. b. 





E. L 82. 9. 


M. C. v.; L. D. 
ii. 128. 

Tab. B. M. 

Tab. B. M. 

Tab. B. M. 551. 


D. 272. 


L. D. ii. 122. 


L. D. iv. 87. a. 


D. 272.; ef. L. D. 
iii. 180. a.; Un- 
garelli, i. 1. 


D. 272. 
D. 272. 


D. 272. 


D. 272. 





630. Sledge with 
Vet or 


stone. 


631. @ Tow-line of boat. 


632. ) Raised prow.’ 


633. | Poop. 


ge 


: Rigging. 


634. 


635. 


636. & Blocks. 


“WT Keel? 


i 


gam, Oarlock. 


637. 


638. 


oars were pulled. 
639. 


Paddle 


640. hawk’s head. 


641. | Paddle. 


642. ¢ Blade of a paddle. 


X Sail. 


I Unknown. 


rt Crown. 
il 


VOL. I ° 


643. 
644. 


645. 


crown. 


Lines by which the 


with 


' IDEOGRAPHICS. 


Sound and Signification. 


minerals, to confer. 


ha-ti, the tow-line. 
ute, the stern. 


hptu, poop. 


xa-n-tka, “wood of the 
sail,” mast, spar. 


a-tu-kar, rigging. 


bta, the blocks, shrouds. 


mat-bt, the hatches. 
nfri, the halyards. 


bas-t, the oarlock, straps. 


Amu, a rudder. 


usr, mauhu, oar. 


hpt, hpt, blade. 


thai, sail. 


maks, a stand. 


mahu, chaplet, crown. | 


Another kind of: mahu, a crown. 


NN 
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Authority. 


ba, sledges of stones, | L. D. iii. 219. c. 


E. R. 9900. loco 
L. T. xxxv. 
99. 8. 


Ibid. 9. 


Ibid. 10. 


Ibid. xxxvi. 99. 
11. 


Ibid, 12. 
Ibid. 13. 
Ibid. 17. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 20. 
W. M. C. v. pl. 
47. 


D. 140. 


E. R. 9900. loco 
L. T. xxxvi. 
99. 16. 


E. R. 9900. 
L. D. iv. 22. c. 


D. 285. 


D. 285. 
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Sound and Signification. 





647. Cycom of flowers.| mh, crown of flowers. 


648. 47 Helmet. xprx, helmet. G. 76. 
649. Upper erown with | At, upper crown, white | D. 284. 

ureus, crown ; Upper World or 

Country. 
650. Y Upper crown. | sr, same. D. 285.; L. D. 
iii, 212. a. 
651 Lower erown. tr, red crown, lower | D. 281. 
j of crown, Lower Egypt. 


Two crowns nt, yyévr, diadem of | Ros. Stone, D. 
652. united. Caper and LowerCountry. 281. 


653. | 5) Wig with ureus. | sms, wig, royal wig. D. 281. 


654.| Sy Wig for head. | wig. D. 285. 
655 Two full plumes. | x, two feathers. D. 165.; L. D. 
: Mi | iii, 212. a. 
Two feathers and | disk and feathers. Statue of king 
656. Hi disk. Horus, E.S.5.; 


Br. M. xiv. 1. 


657. QpT wo ostrich feathers. sense unknown; title or | N. D.379.; L.D. 
name of Isis. iv. 49. a. 


a Crown of Upper | atf, crown of Osiris, and | G. 76.; L. D. iv. 


658. two fea- 
Boek, a, | gods of Lower World. | 78. b. 13. 
two horns. | 
Same, with | af, crown. E. S. 551. 
659. pendent urei 
and wig. 
Crown of s| head attire. L. D. iv. 78. b. 
660. u horns ne a 13. 
conical cape. 
Feathers, disk, and | sam, head attire, rule. L. D. iii. 53., iv. 
661. goat's horns. 54. b. 
Four plumes on | a head attire. L.D. iv. 78.b.13. 
662 U horns. : 


L. D.iv. 78. b. 14. 


Two plumes, disk, | a head attire. 
663. oh and disked ureei. 


ee 
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669. 
670. 


671. 


672. 
673. 


674. 
675. 
676. 
677. 


678. 


679. 


Form. 


plumes. 


Lower part 


Head attire of 
. feathers and two 


of 


ey plumes 


Four plumes or 
7 lower part of 


pschent. 
wa 


=TIZ Forepart of 


crown. 


I Collar. 
UY Same. 


a stand. 


ER 


Pair of horns on 


I Kind of the same. 


| A kind of collar. 


+f A kind of collar. 


ED A kind of chain? 
perhape a signet. 


2 A pectoral plate. 


gums DBracelet. 


Bracelet or 


anklet ? 


oa Metallic armlet. 


680. ! String of beads. 


681. 


Ä Counterpoise of 
eollar. 


t 
| 


Sound and Signification. 


a head attire. 


a head attire. 


a head attire. 


ba-ba or ab-ab, to tip, 
horns,extremities; temt, 


total. 
tes, buckle, a tie. 


usx, a collar. 


'usy, ab, & collar. 


usx, a collar. 


gna, a collar, or net. 
tet, kind of collar. 
tes, wrap or collar. 
mna .t, x6 en 


uta, pectoral plate. 


mn-nfr, 


sat, name of a region, a 


metal. 


mska, metal armlet. 


string of beads. 


ar.t, maft? 


bracelet, anklet. 


Authority. 


L.D. iv. 78. b. 13. 


L. D. iv. 78. b. 13. 
L. D. iv. 78. b. 13. 
D. 121.; G. 359. 


M. C. li. 4. 12., 
Ixxvii. 10. ; L. 
D. ii. 93. e. 

D. 285.; L. D. 
iii. 63. a. 


D. 285. 


D. 285. 
E. S. 567. 


Br. M. kxiti. 3. 
Br. M. xvi. 29. 


D. 235.; L. D. 
ii. 96. W. S. 
D. 286. 


Cf. M.C. Ixxvii.; 
D. 185, 186.; 
E. R. 6654. 


M. R. 1xi.; L. D. 
iii. 16. a. 5., 50. 
b. 152. c.; Ch. 
M. 99. 

L. A. xiv. B. 


Tomb at Mem- 
phis (Bonomi). 


meny, counterpoise of L. D. iii. 223. b. 


collar, fabric. 
NN 2 


6. Py 
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No. Form. 
682.| BQ Apron 

sas| ff) Ta 

684. " Tie of a gazelle 
685.) {) Sandal. 

686. [ Shoe Iatehet, 


: a Variant of same. 
I Sistrum. 


in Same. 
on Kind of same. 


Standard with two 
plumes, and 
counterpoise of 
a collar. 


Standard with two 
ostrich feathers, 


692. 


693. 


Standard with 
moon, sense un- 
known. 


Kukufa sceptre, 
and ostrich 
feather. 


694. 


695. 





696. 


surmounted by 


inverted horns. | of a goddess. 
Sceptre with head of | sceptre of Seb. L. D. iv. 78. a. 
697. deity, wearing the 4. 


lower crown. 


Sound and Signification. . Authority. 
anti, a shent, apron. G. 53.; E. S.6655. 


ZN Standard with star, Sfy-abu, “seven horns,” | N.D.359.; L.D. 







basu, an apron, a tunic. |G.53.; E. S.6655. 


ta, a tie, or brooch. L. T. Ixxv. 156. 
th, tb-tb, sandal. D. 288. 

ths, shoe latchet. M. C. Ixiv. 4. 
sr, flyfiap. D. 318. 


xaibt, a fan ; nft, a shade. | M. t. iii. cexix.; 
L. D. ii. 96. S. 


8.x%, & sistrum, to play | Young, H. PI. 
the sistrum; Py-ti, god-| 57.3 M. t. i. 
des; an image ‘or| Xxxviüi.1.37.; 


likeness. L. D. iii. 20. a. 
b. c. 
same, sistrum-player, in- | D. 291.; L. D.iv. 
ferior priestess, 40. c. 


sense unknown. L. D. ii. 31. d. 


Nfr Atum, name of a god. | Luxor Obelisk, 


M. t. iv. pl. 
ccexx. 
Region of two truth, |L. A. x.; Ch. N. 
perhaps cemetery. d. Th. p. 33. 
lunar standard. E. I. pl. 16. 


Uab, The Mound, name | N. D. 305. 
of Thebes. 


mistress of writing, n.| iii. 148. a. 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
698, | X Same, _ cow-headed, | sceptre of Isis. L. D. iv. 78. a. 4. 

; wearing disk and 
horns. 
Goat-headed scep- | sceptre of Khnum. L.D. iv. 78, a. 4. 
699. | “Piro, 
700. } One AP aa x xiu, power. N.D. SETS 
701. ’ Variant of same. | simi, standard, West. D. 24.; Ch. M. 
d’Or. p. 35. 
702. te Another standard. | same. D. 159. 
703. O A circular ingot. | s-xa, shekel. L. A. xii. 31. 5). 
704 Perhaps only | measure of precious | L, A. xii. 49.; L. 
j Le er of) stones. D. iii, 24. d. o. 
: 55.; P. M. 
| xviii. e. 
705. T Lotus sceptre. | Upper Country. D. 323. 
706. T Papyrus sceptre. | Lower Country. D. 323. 
707.\ | Mace ht, mace ? L.M. IL ptie vi. | 
| 82. c. 
708. \ Plectrum. s-ka, sma, to strike. M. C. iii. p. 23.; 
M. R. lx. 
709 t Mace ht, mace ; serr, mace. St, A.G. 218. 5.; 
M. R. k.; L. 
D. iv. 31. b. 
710.1 A bir XX "xa, a whip, to whip. |, 324; E. R, 
6655. ; M. 
: cccxxili. 2. 
711. \ Rod, stick, ab, a stick. M. C. lxxvii. 
2.; P. xxvi. 3. 
Pole inverted. steb, deficiency, drawback.| L,D. iii, 13. 2. 
712. | 150 
A hatchet. bet, barley. L.D. iii. 19. 1. 
713. ] a. 
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No. Form. 





714. Y Prop. 


Cord, or horn, 
715. standard. 


716. 7 Hatchet, war axe. 


717. , as 


718, | = An adze. 


ivT~"  $Woodman’s 
hatchet. 


719. 


720. i Dagger. 


721. | Poniard, sword. 


722.| { Bow ynstrung. 


723. 
124, 


725. 
726. 
727. 
728. 
729. 


wea A bow. 


@— A mace or arrow. 
+ 
—@® An arrow. 
ww Bow strung. 

a Buckler. 


A&B) Chariot. 

"30. Us Bunch of hooks: 
A i f 

7381. N N, Be gg ; 


732.| JA Balance. 
733.: fh Scale of a balance. 


LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


Sound and Signification. Authority. | 


sx”, prop; sba, impious. 


aau, honour, glory, title, 
place, labour. 


aku, battle-axe. 


mint, war axe. 


[Arr. II. 


M. R. lxxix.; L. 
T. xi. 18. 4.; 
L. D. iii. 250. 
c., iv. 81. e. 


D. 192. 


D. 837.; L. A. 
xiv. b. 


G. 334.; E.R. 
6655. 


netr, to plane, carpenter: | L, D. ii. 49. a. 


BOC AU. 


snx . f, woodman’shatchet.| G. 533.; E. RB. 
6655. 


bakasu, a dagger. 


xaa, danger, first, chief, 
above. 


Han, Libyans, black race, 
Libyan colour, yellow 
ochre, 


ain, attack. 
a mace. 
Nat, name of Neith. 


sex, to milk. 
pt, bow. 


akam, a shield. 


hurr, chariot. 


senah . t, hooks. 


scales. 


ma-xa, balance. 


scale. 


E. R. 6655.; P. 
M. iv. 3. 


D. 838. 


D. 340. 


L. D. ii. 144. 1. 
L. D. ii. 72.b. 97. 
L. D. ii. 10. 


L. D. ii. 66. 106. 
D. 339. 
D. 342, 


D. 333. ; I. D. 
iii. 12. d.6. 


L.D. ii. 96. c. w. 


E. R. 9900.; L. 
T. ix. 17. 52. 


D. 359. 


M. d. C. Ixvi. 


| 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 





"394.1 weight by on tx, weight, appointed. L. T. xlvi. 125. 9. 


ce was 


75 Scribe’s pallet, | s-xai, inkstand, to write. | D. 303. 
° and pen and 
inkstand. 
736. : Seribe’s pallet. pallet. D. 303. 


737, | 5 Roll of papyrus. | aaa, book, period at end | D. 304. 
i ‘| of sentences. 


| 738. | | Polisher? tut, figure, shadow.’ M. t. iii. cexlii. e. 


739. | @® A barrel or sack. | sack. P. M. xviii. e. 


740. ¥ A packet or bag of | arf, a bag, a pouch, a |E.R. 6654. 
leather tied up. purse. : 


741.| AN Bag. ad, a kind of dress, pledge.| E. S. 199. 
742, A plate of metal. | annu, silver plate. L. D. iii. 146. 6.; 
fe Br. M. xxviii. 6. 
A cylindrical stone. | an, a cylinder. Rosellini Br. 
M x ‘ Not. Papir. di 
Parma. 
744. } A spindle. sat, to sew. D. 362. 
745. Spindle or shuttle. | N, Nnt@; in name of a | D. 362. 
I goddess. 
746. Y Same. same. D. 863. 
747.| = Ball of string. | sta, ball of thread, to D. 363- 
tow, to spin. 
748, | 2 Coil of thread. to reel. M. C. zlii. 4. 
749.| RA hank. khen, hemp, linen. L. D. ii. 77. 
750. | @ A rope. aku, to go, draw rope. | L. D. iii. 13. a, 


751 1 Akind of spindle. |s-mn, to establish, pre-|L. A. xii. 3.; 


pare ; det. of name of a, L. D. iii. 50, b. 
metal. 
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Form. | Sound and Signification. _ Authority. | 











752. offffo Looped cords sa, Side, Sais; satp,} B.S. 111; E.S. | 


approve. 134.; Arch xxix. 
pl. xv. 19.; P. 
M. iv. 3.; L. D. 
ii. 124. d. 184. 
753. | Ft A tie. sa, behind, back; sah, a | Arch, xxix. pl. 
mummy. xv. 20.; E. R. 
9902.; L. T. 
118. 1.; R. S. 
115. 
Linen bands | sense unknown. ii 
754, ae L. D. ii. 2. 
Net closed 8 net. E. R. 9900.; L. 
755. | en N° T. Ixxiv. 153.2. 
756. EB Net in profile. | s-x& to net. D. 359. 
757.| (Kind of net. to net. D. 375. 
758. | SaS A net. | heb, to fowl, fish. L. D. ii. 30. 
759.| © Seulptor's chisel. | to chisel. D. 361. | 
760. I, Saw. us, Baw, to saw, n. of bird. | D. 351. 
761. Plane. stp, to judge, approve, | D. 382.; M. C. 
IN select, Ödoxıualeır xolveıv, li, p. 51. 
762.| py instrument for di- | sa, to discriminate. L. T. i. 1. 2. 4.; 
anos, ee, L. D. ii. 50. b. 
768. AN Mason’s level. xx, to balance, adjust. D. 356. 
"6-4. h A chisel. shen, to chisel. L. D. ii. 49. 
765. | ~~ An adze. netr, to plane. _ {L. D. ii. 49. 63. 
766.| = A knife. sk, to scrape. L. D. ii. 52. 


ms Belt, or halter| rut, to sow, engrave, | D. 395. 
for animals. renew, 


Incense incense burner. G.190.; P. xxvi. 
en > burner, 4. j 





® Jug. | Jug. D. 424. 

















A.] 

No. Form. 

770. 4 ase with steam 
issuing from its 
mouth. 

771.| % Two small vases 

tied together. 

772. fu jug. 

| Same, with cover, 

713 libation coming 
out, 

774 So A goblet. 

775. | % A goblet. 

A jug. 
776.| | “8 
777 an A thuribulum. 


.|® A jar laid down. 
; de tied. 
. gg 4 vase with cover. 


sey 
; a A va. 


$ A bottle. 


| A deer bottle. 


e ry A jar. 


. iy Tar of water. 


Libation vase with 
stopper. 


Tall jug without 
cover, libation 
coming out. 
Same, water 


coming out of 
the top. 


IDEOGRAPBICS. 


Sound and Signification. 


art, milk. 

arp, wine. 

jug, spondist. 

kabh, libation, refresh- 
ment, sweet water. 

akan, a goblet; ad, a 
food; kes, a drink. 

|men, a jar, . certain 

quantity ; han, to bring. 

beka, beer. 


senneter, incense. 


an, to lead, bring tribute. 


hua, unknown liquid ; 
nenm, & jar. 


hek, beer. 


tsar, cream or cheese. 


mau, nmu, water. 


| unknown, tribute. 


sesh, purse ; arf, packet. 
name of goddess Bast. 


sex, water or fluid of some 
kind: see also syllable pes. 


kabh, libation, refresh- 
ment, sweet water. 


same. 
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Authority. 
D. 185. 


D. 485. 


D. 426. 





L. D. iii. 30.a. 14, 


L. D. iii. 43. e. 
115. 127. b. 
225. a. 2. 200. 
d 


L. D. iii. 48..e. 
L. D. ii. 67. 


L. D. iii. 30.a. 7. 
L. D. ii. 68. 44.b. 


L. D. ii. 68. 
L. D. ii. 68. 


L. D. ii, 121. 


L. D. iii. 194. 
L. D. ii. 96. 


P. M. xxvi, 3. 


L. D. iv. 90. d. 
D. 426. 


D. 426. 


LIST OF 


HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


[Arr. UI. 








801. 


803. 


805. 


807. 


Form. 


R FR, Same on a stand. 


Vase, placed on 
i a ‘stand under 
tables. 


& A jar. 


| "Tt" A stand or dish. 


| Ab 


, \ Inverted vase. 


{ Inverted vase. 


w Slice of meat in 
basket. - 


| A Ribs on a basket. 


Ä Goose laid on 
a basket, 


Packet on a bas- 
ket. 


fay Cake in a basket. 


Two cakes in a 
basket. 


.| Q High, basket filled 


with bread. 
pi Jar pouring out. 


va 


Diamond-sh 
cake in et. 


9 A jar with a spout. 


+ Lamp. 


Sound and Signification. 


same, 


hka, refreshments, liquids: 


see Syllabic za. 


hek, beer. 
tasr, a dish, cheese. 


han, a box. 

stand on the head. 
hn, slave, majesty. 
axr, & slice. | 


sph, ribs. 


goose. 


stm, stibium, orippe. 
ta, bread. 


cakes, basketful. 


hpt, food bread; sen, 


honey. 
arh, anoint. 


taküt, white bread or 


flour. 
tetu, kind of food. 


nmms, ®& jar. 


utn, to offer. . 


Authority. 


D. 426. 


E. S. 6655. 


L. D. ii. 68. 


L. D. ii. 28., iii. 
30. a. 
L. D. ii. 28., iii. 


32. 30. 

M. C. ciii. 5. 

D. 427.; L. D. ii. 
8. 

L. D. iii. 19. 1. a. 


L. D, iii. 48. b. 


Vyse, Pyram. 
vol. iii. Da- 
shour. 


Ibid. 

L. D. ii. 68. 

Vyse,Lc. 

L. D. ii. 67,, 
iii. 19. 1. a. 


L. D. iii. 200. c. 


L. D. iii. 43. e. 
L. D. iii. 48. b. 


W. M. C. ii. 366. 
L. D. iv. 6. a. 


L. D. iii. 223. b. 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
808. £ Jar. hark, a liquid, or jar. L. D. iv. 77. d. 2. 
809.| (I) Conical cake. cake. M. C. Ixvii. 2. 
810.| 4 Conical cake. nbs. t, date bread. E. S. 168*. 

811. | B A honeycomb. kabi, honeycomb. G. 75. 
812. | Vase with spikes. rut, to germinate, to BOW. E. S. 5302. 
813. | W Same. same. E. S. 5302. 
314.) => Basket. nb, lord, all. - D. 403. 
Basket and | Nd-t-i, Nephthys; name | D. 406. 
815. bag house. of a goddess. 
816. j Crucible. ba, wood, iron, or brass. | D. 361.;.G. 90. 
817.| Jf Archaic form of| ba, wood, iron, objects | M. C. xxiii. 3.; 
ee | made of iron or brass; | L.D. iii. 30. a. 
mess, armour. 15. 
818.| mp Half oval. hat, silver; utb, bread. |L.D. ii. 94. d. 
27, 28. 84. 
819 \ Apparently a hank | meny, fabrics. Sarc. in Louvre. 
of twine. 
820.| | | Same. same. L.D. ii. 44. 
821.| A| Same 7 same. D. 428. 
822. fl Part of sceptre. orbit. Br. M, xxxix. 4. 
823. a Curved line. atn, tn, ten, place of; kar, | D. 442.; L. D. ii. 
opening. 122. 125. 203. 
824,| “= Horizontal line. |w, one in Sen; i. e.|D, 438. 
Shmoun, 8th region, 
Hermopolis. 
895, | | Vertical line. u, one, indefinite article, | E. S. 3. 
i masculine, 
826. nl ‘Square with mark- | fa, the world, used for| D. 438.; L. D. 


ings inside. 


827. A Pyramidal object. 


squares, proportions of 


land. 


sa.tp, sebt, Sothis, the dog- 
star, adjust, supply. 


ili, 229. c. 


D. 359.; G. 96.; 
L. D. iii. 275. b. 
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i Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 





~w Pyramidal cake. | ans, a kind of food, ra-|M. c. xxxviii. ; 





gout. N. D. 373. 
A Object, pyramidal | tg, “to give;” also used | D. 356. 
form, and stroke} ‘as termination of pre- 
at bottom. ae 
sent participle. 
«| © Ball of incense. senneter, incense. | M. tiv. ccexi. 1. 

ALLIi¢ ™ Spr, name of a god. Sarc. B. M. 

vane 

barge of Socharis. 

cs Legs of a stool| ma, or sah, pass along. |E. S. 440. 

united, or two 
reels. 

a Same. Nam, name of a god; |L.T. ix. 17. 54. 
Matet, name of a god, | cf. E. R. 9900. 
to anoint. Bacio wee 

Probabl : . L. Ixxiv. 100. 
bs ation fr ats sham Rome Ola bod 4.; E.S.32.foot. 
ceding. 

33 Same. sah, pass along, neigh- | G. 95. 
bour, constellation, 

Orion, nails of body. 
= Three ae s. sah, same, Orion. Pap. Sams, 15. 
B. M.; L. T. 
ii. 118. 
LK Unknown. satp, approve, the court | E.H. xxxiv.1.71. 
or king. 
.| “se Aclub. bet, wicked. L. D. iii. 266. c. 
15. 
„| # Well; see syllable Am. | ba, iron, brass. L. D. iii. 43. d. 
Sees khetf, when; aab, to |L.D. ii. 125. d. 
purify. 185. 124. e. 10. 
1., iv. 46. b. 1. 
. | o— 8 food. L. D. ii. 126. 
.| 9 Unknown object | hatchet, or other brass | L. D. iii. 199. a. 
made of iron. object. 18. 
‚x Claw. an, a claw. E. S. 440. 
Y Lock of hair. kan, many; rut, posterity, | L. D. iii. 174. e. 
race. 277. c. 45. 
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No. . Form. Sound and Signiflcation. . Authority. 
845.| I Packet, han, to command, acquaint, L. T. xxvii. 78.; 

| return, cycle. E. S. 3. 
846, | b2ea Uncertain. Tentyra. N. D. 468. 
Uncertain object. a time. Ch. P. H. 233. 
847.1 © sp, | a 661. 
848, | [f] Unknown object. | kar, sense unknown; éahn,| Fragment, Dr. 
: crystal, a gum. Lee’s Coll.; Ch. 
| P. H. 85. 
849. ( Unknown object. | a region, orsection of land, | L. D. iii. 25. i. 
domain : see anana. 
850. wa An arbelon. 8a, to fabricate. M. C. li. 4. 
851. | A cheseman. determinative of sound | M. t.iv.ccexxxiv. 
| ab, to dance. 4; L.D.ii. 53.a. 
852. SS) Twisted cord. snt, to found. G. 386. 
883, wy. A pod? axa, cedar. L. A. xii. 58. 
854. | =) Half-oval, place. | ma, sense unknown, palace.| L. D. ii. 129. 
855. | HA Unknown object. | aa, a place. L. D. ii. 124. 34. 
856, | mr Unknown object. | abn, carving, ivory. L. D. ii. 121. 
85%. Packet. han, regent, sense uncer- | L. D. iv. 14. d. 
M j tain. | 
858. | Unknown. temt, total. L.D.ii. 125.1. 140. 
859, | 44 Road? stennu, each, to specify. | L. D. ii. 122. 
860. fa tablet. tex, & frontier. L. D. ii. 122, 
861. | == A hole. ma, place, water-place ? | L. D. ii. 122. 
Unkn xabs, stars, lamps. . Br. M. lxxix. 3. 
oe A A xvi. 23. 
863. | X Unknown. hi, to strike, drag, or draw. | L. D. iv. 12. a. 
864 { Unknown. to strike, drag, draw. L. D. iv. 6. b. 
865 a Poles and cord. | unknown. L. D. iii. 174. e. 
866. Vv A level. make. L. D. iii. 25. bis. 


9; 
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Sound and Signification. 
























867. A Vaknom. apr, equipage, a boatman. | L. D. iii. 17. a. 
868. | OO Unknown object. | name of a goddess. L. D. iv. 28. b. 
869. Ww Unknown. batsh, weak. L. D. iv. 36. b. 
870. | im Unknown. unknown. L. D. iv. 30. b. 
grı. | %—- Unknown. sem, figure. L. D. iv. 47. a. 
872. | e— Unknown. unknown. L. D. iv. 54. b. 
873. | @ Iron object. ba, iron, or brass. L. D. iv. 67. d. 
874. Signet and whip. | han, to bring. L. D. iv. 80. b. 
ON ü 89. c. 
875. | “®> Bud or unknown | unknown, saviour. L. D. iv. 87. e. 
object. 
876. R A tie or net. hetp, to join, unite. L. D. iv. 88. b. 
877. Ll Square, angie. nxi, adore, venerate. L. D. iv. 84. a. 
878. | ZZZD Unknown. occurs in the region Hut. | L. D. iv. 82. b. 
879. r Sammomn: unknown. Br. M. ix. 6. 
880. | A Unknown. unknown, Br. M. Ixx. 4. 
881, | op Unknown. but, barley. Br. M. xvi. 27. 
882. | == A key. krau (klau), key. Br. Z. 1863, p.41. 
883. | ef Uncertain object. | kenbet, a kind of throne. | R. A. 1851, vol. 
viii.; cf. L.D. 
ili. 234. 
884.| 7 unknown. L. D. iii. 275. e. 
885. Y unknown. \ L.D. iii. 275. c. 
886, | Big Unknown. akh, a brazier. L. D. ii. 18. 
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No, Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
887. a A bag, or basket. | yar, bag, burthen. L. D. iii. 262. b. 
l. 9, 
ggg. | Sg Capsule of plant. | uny, foul water. L.D. iii. 269. b. 4. 
889, | PP Unknown object. | applied to female cattle. | L. D. ii. 106. a. 
890. | ven, suk, an egg. L. D. iii. 25. 1. 
B. 


DETERMINATIVE SIGNS. 


In the progressive formation of the Old Egyptian system of 
writing, certain signs, which had gradually obtained a more 
general value, began at an early period to be set apart from the 
common mass of symbolic elements. The sycomore, for instance, 
as being a tree more especially common and useful in Egypt, 
became the representative sign of all trees. This isgthe transition 
from the visible to the ideal, from definite and individual to- 
universal and generic ideas. It is the transition from the Repre- 
sentative to the Symbolical type, although, of course, the original 
meaning was still retained. In like manner, the sun’s disk (ra) 
was affixed to several words or signs which express the divisions 
of time regulated by the sun, as hr, day, hunnu, hour; or those 
expressive of light, as At, to illumine. The disk, so employed, 
does not express the word of which it is the symbol, it only de- 
termines the meaning of the preceding phonetic sign, the sense 
of which would otherwise remain doubtful to the reader, owing 
to the various significations of the same Egyptian roots. This 
' mode of employing the signs opened up a fertile field for the 
depicting of ideas which did not admit of direct representation. 
Thus the sign egg, while it continued to depict the object repre- 
sented, became also determinative after the name of a woman or 
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goddess; the sucking child, raising the hand to its mouth, not 
only denoted a child in general (yn, xr), but also all offices 
connected with childhood ; as, rr, to dandle, &c. 

The principle on which we have separated the Ideographics 
from the Determinatives is therefore this: every ideographical 
sign becomes determinative as soon as it denotes more words than 
one, whether homogeneous, or quite distinct in their meaning, 
although belonging to the same comprehensive class of ideas. 
But these signs do not therefore cease to be ideographic, and as 
such to indicate the words for whose representation they were in 
the first instance employed. The Egyptian writing here exhibits 
the same law of development as we have observed in every lan- 
guage and every root. Thus the German word thier, signified 
originally a stag (deer), then a quadruped, and then an animal in 
general (compare Inp, Inplov). Again, whelp, a young hound (in 
German, wolf), became the young of any animal; and the cock, 
which originally was the male chicken, became the male of all 
birds; and so on in a great variety of instances. 

The number of signs in the old language, which fulfil the 
functions of Determinatives, appears to amount to 163; 43 of 
these are a supplement to our previous list, and it is possible that 
the discovery of other monuments may hereafter furnish us with 
afew more. We may, however, confidently state that the prin- 
ciple of Determinatives was in full activity at the commencement 
of the chronological epoch. In certain cases a few of these signs 
appear to be introduced in order to determine the sound, rather 
than sense, of the preceding Phonetics: thus the block of stone 
in the name of the god Seth merely indicates’ that his name 
was pronounced in the same way as st (limestone); while the 
following figure of the ass-headed god is the second and real 
Determinative. 





Heaven slip- 


>| RER 


BE 


RR Heaven raining. 


|x 


©) Disk of the sun. 


A ceiling, with a 
star suspended. 


aN 


6. fe 


rays of light. 


hands and arms. 


7.1 AS 


8.| aA Moon. 


voL. I. 


DETERMINATIVES. 


Sound and Signification. 


things 
ceiling : p’, the heaven ; 
hri, above, | 


abkth, storm, confusion ; 
stahn, impede; akap, 
ruin, storm. 


at, dew, rain, ideas of 
storm, disaster. 


darkness: as ta, dark- 
ness; krh, darkness ; 
ayrh, night; ayy, 
. shades; kk, obscurity. 


l. light : atn, disk ; ra, the 
un shi, to give light 
to; ubn, to shine, sun- 


rise ; pst, to gleam, sun- 


set. 2. solar time: as 
rnpa,a year; tar, time; 
abt, a month; rhu, 
dawn ; hau, a day; Ar, 
a day; ; sf, yesterday; 
kar, sunset; krh, night ; 
hb, a festival ; ‚an 
hour; Annu, an our. 


Disk diffusing | light: as s#, a sunbeam, 


(sun’s ray); ht, day- 
light; wbx, to illumi- 
nate; mau, to gleam ; 
uni, brilliancy; ai, 


light ; am, a beam; the 


number 30. 
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Authority. 


M.R. cxiv,; 
D. iv. 81. 
E. S. 552.; 


above ; as hai, a 2 190. 402.; D. 


L. 
8.5 
L. 


T. xxxv. 9. 


2. 


Ch. P. H. 247. n. 


843.; R. 


A. 


1861, p. 210. 


L. L. A. vi. 18.; 


G. 79. 97.; 
S. 551. ; 
C. xliv. 2. 


E. 


M. d. 


G. 96. and foll. 


E. 
Hk, 


377.3 
551; 


S. 
R. 


I. A. 1847, n. 


36. 


G. 877.; E. 
382.; N. 
816.; E. 
55l.; Br. 


1864, p. 78. 


A disk with «| ani toi hut, light: L. D. iii. 91. 


107. a. 


lunar time: aah, moon; | G, 97. 


abt, a month; ta, a 
fortnight. 
O00 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
9.| eA ste. 1. sidereal time: sb, a| G.95,96.; D. 12, 


star; abt,a month; ina, a Ungarelli, 
a fortnight; Annu, xp, 

an hour; ésau, morn. 2. 

constellations : apt, the 

swab ; xpx, the thigh, 

ursa major. 3. 

used for sb, to adore; 

sb, a gate, divine, life, 

the soul. cf. PHONE- 


2 TICS. 
e 
10.|®2* a nin. ‘districts and countries. | G. 149. and foll. 
N . 
11.| mm A pool. plain and marsh lands :|L. D. iii. 69. e. 
Ruan, Eilethyia; Han, | 174. a. 
Ani, Nubia. 
12. | Sages Three streams of | liquids, and actions of li- | G. 98. 375, 376. ; 
- water. quids: ab, to thirst;| L. L. A. vi. 


sa, or shr, to drink, &c. 2. 
13 N. A jet of flame, a| 1. fire. 2. actions of fire. | G. 99.; L. D. iii. 
i candle. 


84. b. 
14 Elderly man seat- | names of men. G. 129. and foll. 
: ed on the 
ground. 
Same, holding {names of gods (living | G. 111. 
15. a symbol of life, gods). Stee 
Same, holdi names of gods werful | G. 111. 
I N nee cay 
Man wearing a | persons of dignity: sutn, | Tablet of Ame- 
17. texer, or red| king ; alai, chief, noble. nisneb, Louvre. 
Cap. 
Man seated on a | names of persons of high | G. 127.; P. M. 
18, chair, holding | rank: asi, noble. cf.| xx. 2. 
whip. Mrxep Sians; hems, to 
Bit. 
Same, seated on | asi, noble: det. of names | G. 127.; M. C. 
19. the ground. of nobles. CXXXV. 


Man kneeling on | names, actions, and quali- | G. 129. and foll.; 
Fs the ground. ties of persons: sbau,| L.D. ii. 92.¢., 
to pray. iii, 225. a. 
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23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 


28. 


30. 


31. 


82. 


Form, 


ya 


Man holding 
his hand to hıs 


mouth. 


| Man seated, 
with the 
hands down. 


4 Man kneeling in 
ig adoration. 


Man seated, with 
hands up, under 
8 corner. 


‚Man seated on the 
ground under a 
water jar. 


Sound and Signification. 





classes of persons. 


.actions of the mind and 


mouth: ¢u,tospeak; mr, 
to love, to kiss; am, to 
eat; sau, sr, to drink; 
$-xat, to paint, write. 
sitting : hms, tosit; Art,to 
* be peaceful; dbka, to be 
prostrate; Aft, to squat. 


adorations : sb, to adore ; 
sua, to glorify. 


amn, to hide; teka, es- 
cape notice of. 


ab, to wash, pure, clean, 
priest; sei, to pour, li- 
bation. 


mx, an archer; menf, a 


soldier; kelayer, a ca- 
lasiris. 


dancing: 6, to dance; 
abu, to sport; £rf, to 
dance; xtd, to tumble. 


same. 


same. 


invocations: a, oh! ad- 
dress; sbaau, to adore; 
ax, to cry out; heken, 
or han, address. 

rejoicing: ka, tall, loud ; 
ax, to proclaim, to raise 
up; aa, to rejoice. 

002 


Authority. 


L. D. id. 200. d 


G. 378, 379.; L. 
T. xxxix. 109. 
2. 


L. T. i. 1.8. 6. 
12, xxxvii. 
101. 1. 


G. 387.; L. T.|- 


xxix. 78. 21. 


L. D. ii. 38.; D. 
35. 


D. 141.; L. D. 
li, 188 a; 
Tennyson’s L. 
Papyrus. 


G.-370.; M. d. 
C. xxix. 8. 


G. 370.; M. d. 
C. xxix. 3. 


G. 368. 


D. 29.; G. 868. ; 
L. D. iii. 12. a. 
39. c„113. b. 


G. 868. 386. 
389. ; D. 29. 
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Form. 
Man a 
basket on his 

head. 


ga A man fallen on 
the ground, the hands 
tied behind him. 


Same, tied by 
arms to a 
stake. 


Man holding a 
stick and sash. 


A 


Sound and Signification. 





carrying: fa, to carry ; 
atp, to bear or load; 
kat, to make, construct. 


constructing: kat, to 
build, make; ym, to 
pull down; tier, limit, 
wall. 


striking: A’, to strike; 
ufa, to chastise; fr, to 
clear away, obliterate. 


| evil persons: x f&, an op- 


ponent; xm, enemy; 
sbi, profane. 


overthrowing: xt, to 
be overthrown; yr, or 
syr, to smite ; vi to 
lay waste, ov e. 


. | names of Asiatic people. 


same ; tnhu, prisoner ; 


xm, enemy; nahsi, ne- 
gro. 


kabu, or baka, resupine. 


ster, supine; 
down; bak 
trate. 


stes, laid 
bak, pros- 


variant of preceding; 
snhu, bind. 


1. names of Asiatic peo- 
ple; inhu, prisoner. 2. 
crimes. 


old men: Ar, a senior, 
elder; sr, a prince ; aa, 
old, noble; sms, heir; 
shes, servant; xn, crowd. 


(Are. II. 





Authority. 


G. 379, 380.; M. 


C. xlvii. 1.- 


L. D. iii. 81. d.; 
E. R. 9900. ; L. 
T. lv. 134. 2.3 
S. P. lxxx. 4. 


G. 389.; Cl. 244. 


G. 139. 


G. 139.;, M. R. 
cxl.47.51.; L. 
D. ii. 123. d. 
138. a 


L. D. iii. 165. 


L. D. iii. 82. 17. 
160. 


Cf. L. D. iv. 87. a. 


L. D: iv. 46. a. 
47. a. D. 456. 


G. 116.; M. C. 
i.;L. T. xliv. 
118.2.; L.D.ii. 
64. bis. a. 138.2. 








B.] 





45. re child sucking 


God with head 
46. of a uliar 
black bird, of 


an ass, or of the giraffe. 


N 


Female seated on 
the ground. 


‘with a 
lotus flower. 


Same, 


Female 


3 


48, 


Same, w: 
a tiara an 
holding a 
lotus bud. 


seated, 
with a modius 
on her head. 


49. 


50. 


Same, holding 


sl. a lotus sceptre. 


Woman bring- 


62. ing forth. 





Woman 


53. dling a child. 





Mummy laid 
out. 


com 


Mummy placed 
9: f upright. 


dan- 


DETERMINATIVES. 


Sound and Signification. 


children: yn, a Dany: 
rru, & nursling; xr, a 
child; xart, offspring ; 
rnpa, to grow; sn-xn, 


to nurse; ms, to bring 


forth. 


devils: S¢, Sa, Typhon; 
Bar, Baal; Suty, Sa- 
dak ; Aa-ai, Ass. 


1. names of females. 2. 
names of goddesses. 


l. same. 2. same. 


l. same. 2. same. 


names of ee and 
females 


names of goddesses, and 
queens. 


bringing forth: ms, to 
bring forth; papa, to 
lie in. 

nursing: run, to bring 
up; mnat, to wet-nurse ; 
rr, to dandle; xnm, to 
dry-nurse, teach. 


embalming: xat, a body; 
kars, to embalm; sah, a 
mummy. 


1. form: tut, an image; 
xpr, a type; ka,a like- 
ness; kars, funeral, em- 
balment; s’ha, amummy; 
aru, a ceremony ; uxb, a 
sepulchral figure: 
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Authority. 


G. 134. 821. 76. 
374.; D. 229. 


Ungarelli, ii. n. 
iii; M. t. i. pl. 
xxvii; E. S. 
10. : 


G. 129. 132. 


G. 128. 122. 


G. 144.; Br. M.. 
Ixiii. 5. ' | 


G.122.;,P.xxvi. 
bis. 


G. 122. 
G. 367, 868. 
j 


G. 868.; E. 77. 
H. xxxiii.; M. 
d. C. lii. 1.; 
L. D. ii. 124. 
56. 


G. 76; L. D. iii. 
241. b. 


G. 76. 80. 498.; 
Rb, M. R. 284.; 
M. d. C. cxxiv. 
2.; Ch. P. H. 
204. 17. 
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No. 





56. 


57. 


59. 


61. 


63. 


LIST OF HIBROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


Form. 


or without 
or mummy. 


GQ Head. 


W A lock of hair. 


ae, Fre with 


brow (an). 


<> Eye and brow. 


Per 
Re 


Sound and Signification. 





kars, an embalment. 


1. head and its parts: 


ta (ga, c.), head; thnt, 
forehead; ha, back of 
head; tep, head; han, 
to nod ; tata (gog, C.), 
head. 2. articles cal- 
culated by heads: the 
number 7. 


hair, and action of hair: 


sn, & carl, a lock; kam, 
black-haired ; anm, 
hide; hanksti, down; 
akb, grief; xara, & 
widow; an, kind of 
wood. 


its} av, t6 adorn; maa, to 


see; nhas, to raise up; 
rs, to awake; thaka, to 
behold, stare at; matr, 
to prove ; Amhu, to con- 
ceive, imagine. 


actions of sight: abi, to 


delight; ayn, close the 
eyes; ub, against, op- 
posite. 


weeping : ayni, to close 


the eyes; rm, to weep; 
akb, to lament; at alater 
period for preceding. 


co neth,a tusk; abh, a tooth; 
and blue). 


kaka, to chew ; uxa, to 
gobble up. 


» aah or angle | I. divisions of land. 2. 


actions of mouth: uaa, 
to swallow. 


E. 8. 


[Arr. IE. 


Authority. 


Bier with | embalming: as xaat, a| G.765E. I. 12.; 
body, corpse; s-tr, to 
Iny out, lie, asleep ; 


R. M. 150. 


G. 92.; D. 95.; 
Hs, R. I. A. 
1847; SL. G. 
225.; Br. M. 
lzxiv. 1, xxi. 
18.; Br. Z. 
1864, p. 78. 


G. 91. 821.; L. 


A. xii. 16.; L. 
T. xl. 109. 7. 
110. a. 3, 4.3 
E. R. 6710.; L. 
D. ii. 122. 


551.; 
pyramidion, 
Louvre; N.D. 
452; L. T. 
xlii. 110. a. 8.; 
S. P. zii 4., 
xili. 2, xviii. 
l, xxi. 7., lv. 
lvi. 1., Ivii. 4, 


L. D. iv. 14. d. 


17. b. 78. a. 9. 


G. 389.; D. 71.; 


L. D. iv. 88. a. 


L. T. xl. 110. a. 


1,2.; B.S. 541.5 
E. I. 12. 16.; 
L. A. xii. 47. 


G. 92. 97.; L.T. 


xvii.33.2.; Ch. 
P.H.216.n.212. 




















iN i Hand holding 
a club (next). 


Dre 


®) 


© Heart. 


Two arms held 
downwards. 


a Two breasts. 


70, | “=o Phallus. 


71. 


1 Bent leg. 


Leg with 


72. a knife 


73. 


74. mo 





through it. 
Two legs walk- | locomotion. 
LS Tel 


DETERMINATIVES. 


Sound and Signification. 


peaceable actions: kahu, 


shoulder. 


forcible actions: forma- 
tive of verbs. 

hab, to play at a game; 
maya, to measure; ak, 
to touch; ka, centre. 


kan, the breast; Apt, to 
unite; ank, to clasp; 
p-ka, to divide; apt, rib, 
peg- 

1. kati, heart; bas(k), 
entrails. 2. actions 
connected with heart: 
har, hrt, peageful; nim, 
delight, tranquillity. 


breast and its actions: 
gua, a nurse, to wet- 
nurse ; snkau, to suckle. 


1. male animals: ka, a 
bull ; aa, an ass; hau, 
a husband. 2. male 
organ and its actions: 
utt, to engender; baah, 
karnata, hannu, phal- 
lus. 


leg and its actions: xn, 
to kneel; yné, to ap- 
proach, tread on ; wart, 
the leg; ré, the feet; 
ar, an arura, acre; 
usin, to stretch the legs, 
hasten. 


ska, to cut; aati, 
wound; tha, to deprive. 


legs | sna, to turn away; xo; 
going back. | to stop, not to go; 


han, 
to return, turn back. 


G. 881.; M. ©. 


to| L. T. xi. 17. 96., 
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Authority. 





xev. 6.; L. D. 
ti. 52. 


G. 880. 


L. D. ii. 125, 
189., iii. 227.3. 
0., iv. 65. b. 


@. 250. 372.; 
L. T. xxxv. 99. 
10., lxv. 145. 
79. 


G. 92.; L.T. 1. 
3.; E. S. 147.; 
L. T. i. 1. 3. 


G. 372. 


G. 382.; L. T. 
Vili. 17. 23.; E. 
S. 551.; L. D. 
iii. 228. 18. 6.; 
G. 94.3 P. ix, 


G. 94; L. T. 
xxxv. 98. 1., 
xxxvi. 99. 22.; 
E. I. 106. 5.; 
N. D. 894. 


xxxvii. 101.1., 
xlvii. 25. 24. 1. 


G. 882, 383. 
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LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


[Arr. II. 


ee 


No. 





76. 


77. 
78. 


79. 


85. 


86. 





Form. Sound and Signification. Authority. 
75. | € Drop of blood. parts of the body. | |G. gl. 
‚> Bleeding wound | liquids: snf, blood; tar, | G.99.; L. T. lv. 
“ (flower, seed fall-| gore; mut, venom, poi- | 134.6., xvii.32. 
ing out). son; xp, venom, fluid;| 7., xviii. 39. 2. 
muau, water. 
N Horse. horses: htar, a horse ; | G. 72. 
$$-/RU, & Mare. 
Bull. rni, cattle; aua, a bull; | P. ix.; L. T. bxii. 
ka, a bull; aka, fat;| 145. f. 24. 
names of sacred bulls. 
RER Cow. cows: ah, cow; aua, a| G.72.126.;L. A. 
cow ; maht,a white an-| xii. 11.; N. D. 
telope; mn mn, cattle ;| 373.; E.S.32.; 
hax, a cow. L. T. xix. 148. 
9.; L. D. ii. 
: 136. i. 
NeW Calf. calves: ab-hus, a calf; | Cf. M. C. xxvii. 
aua, steer; hnhu, calf;| 6.; E. S. 32.; 
husu, same ; ab, thirst. | G. 375. 
DEN Hog. swine : rre,a boar; yaau, |G. 72.; N. D. 
a sow; apha, a hog. 373. 
¥ Ape standing, pray- | hatt, respect; «pt, to be | Br. M. Ixxii. 1., 
ing. blind ; ay, address. Ixxvii. 1. 
3 4 seated cynocepha- | ab, priest ; rex, to know ; | Br. Z. 1865, p. 2. 
Jus. second sense used for 
pronoun I. 
+ yA gryphon. - Baru, Baal; hon: | Green Fouilles, 
nem, to sed: | a3 L D. iii. 
pride; khen, adverse. 128. a., iv. 26. 
EJ Head of a calf. nostril and its actions:|G. 92.; M. S. 
gra, & nostril; frt, a| XXV. 4.; D. 79.5 
nose; ssn, to breathe;| L. T. xxxvi. 
sna, breath ; ry, joy; 99. 29. ; L. D. 
nm, to smell. ili. 11. a. 
# Cow’s ear. action of the ear: set, | L. D. iii. 276. h. 
deafness ; setem, to hear; 
mester, ears. 
Lower part of a} 1. quadrupeds: ad, an|G. 83.; S. P. 


87. 


x 


hide. 


elephant ; atp, a hippo- 
potamus, &c. 2. skin, 
bes, and objects made of 
leather ; td, a sandal. 


xcviii.8.,1xxxi. 
7., xii. 2.; M. 
C. Lxiv. 4. 








DETERMINATIVES. 
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88. 


89. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


95. 


98. 


Form. 


Same, variant. 


ra 


EN en 


Shoulder of an 
animal. 


MN Hind quarters 
of an animal. 


— A duck (Aept). 


A duck 
trussed. 


e@e Duck with head 
cut off 


Bird of the 
finch kind 
(mena). 


Bate 


x ft, terror, a ram. 


Sound and Signification. 





xx, the throat; „bb, 

the gullet; ahi. é wind- 
pipe. 2. actions of 
throat: am, to eat. 


same, ° 


tntn, to rise up, pride, 


revolt ; ft, opponent, 
devil. | 


aau, flesh; aau, to be 
born; asu, price, re- 
ward.. 


violence : kfa, to Sie 
hunt ; £n-tn, to rise u 
pride ; x pt, thigh ; peh- 
peh, glory ; ; ken, victory. 


1. waterfowl. 2. birds 
generally. 38. flying 
animals: xprr, & sca- 
rab. 4. sinm, to doctor ; 
xnm, xna, drive away. 


cooked fowls : ru, duck ; 
trp, another kind ; sat, 
terror, to give. 


cooked birds. 


evil actions: és, little. 


xen, fowl, birds, to alight, 
&c.; tennu, each, 
how. 


Authority. 


77 and gullet | 1. throat and its parts:|G. 93.; L. T. 
of an 


xxxvi. 99. 13., 
xxxvii. 101.6.; 
G. 386.; E. S. 


8; Ch. P. H. 


209. n. 129. 
Ibid. 


” L. T.1xxix. 165. 


13., iii. 9. 2. ; 
He. RT A. 
1847, n. 128. 


L. T.1.1. 14. cf. 
M. d. C. xi. 2. 


Ch. P. H. 210. ; 
Gr. xi. 1.; M. 
R. iii. Pte. i. 
85.; E. R.9746.; 
L. D. iv. 60. b.; 
Ungarelli, vi. 
1. 13. 

G. 94. 493. ; Br. 
M. Ixii. 1. 


G. 85, 86.; M. 
C. i. p. 271.; 
L. T. i 1. 3. 


E. R. 6654.; E. 
§. 551.; P. 
xxvi. bis. 2]. 


L. D. ii. 68. 35. 


G. 102.; L. T. 
lviii. 141. 8. 


L. D. iv. 2 a. 
69. e. 
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Form. Sownd and Signification. |. Authority. 


Bird tied tq a hats create; dens, to Juris. 29., 
sick, grow, each, every, how Inv. 146, a. 1.; 


many. S.P.in 10; Ch. 
M. 80. 
x A flying goose. | pai, to fly ; tnnu, to grow, te T. xxii. 58. 
each, every, how much, L. D. ii. 
how many; sr, kind of oe 197, 128. 
goose. 

. | SB A wing. flying: inh, a wing ı pat, | G. 373, 372.; L. 
to fly; ap, to mount] )). iit. 234. a. 
up; axm, to spar; xe, 
wing. 

Q Aue 1. substances; suk, an |G, 74; L. T. 


egg; au,substance; maa} x. 17.78,; M. 
same; spa, a youth,| R. Ixv.; G. 
virgin; pai, person [cf.| 122-24.; D. 
the ayllabie part]. 2.| 166. 

of females and god- 

desses. 


rz, Crooodile.| crocodiles, and evil ac- | W.M.C. ii. pl. 
$ 5 





tions : msuh, a crocodile; 0.; G. 74.; L. 
sbak, diminish; at,| T. Ix. 144. d.; 
wound. L. D. iv. 77. c. 


; Ge The fish botti, erry of fishes: rm, 2|G. 87.; L. T. 

; but, abominable ;| xvi. 82, 3, 
obec a botti fish; xp& | xxx. 100. 5.; 
punu, Rats’-Tail, name | S. P, lxxv, 2. 
of a fish ; Autw, a kind | 6, 7, 8. xcvi. 
of fish ; baru, a mullet;| 7,8; L. D. ii. 
xaua, & kind of fish ; 3.; Br. M. Lxii. 
an, a perch, l. 


‚| WAR. A sort of| snakes; ru, snake, used:| D. 376. 366. 370.; 
prea Se) only} for mouth; min, an| L. FT. xvii. 33. 
coils), SSP 3 hfi, a enake ; fnti, 1. 
a worn ; rf rf, & worm; 
7, 2% blind worm. 


wh Same, | App, Apophis ; sba, the | D. 176.; L. T. 
pierood | wicked ; Dix, lazy, slow. | Iii, 140. 11. 
swords. 
Ureus serpent. | names of goddesses: ara, | G. 122.; L. A. 
Rin. an ureus, head, head- | xviii, 9, 10.; 
dress. M.d. ©. xxxix. 
2, 
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Sonad and Signification. 






names of trees and woods, 
and things made of 
wood. 


‚tr, w shoot, a time; in 
h-tr, & horse; in pir, 
to show, explain, how, 
what; rnpa, to grow, 
increase, gents year ; 
xr, youthful. 

. flowers: ÄArri, a flower ; 
arp, vine, stalk; um, 
ear of corn ; At, corn ; 
max, stalk, straw ; rnpa, 
fruit ; b¢, barley ; mahu, 
a crown of flowers, after 
proper names of women; 
asu,a sepulchre, reward. 

reeds: sm, fodder; aak, 
reeds; rnpi, fruit; hu, 
corn. 


G. 88. 






























G. 3921. 235. ; N. 
D. 873.; E. S. 
6705.; L. D. 
iii. 180. a. 

























G. 88, 89.; E. 
I. 34. 2.; L. 
T. xiii. 19. 1., 
xxxix, 109. 4.; 
E. L 106. 5.; 
early tablet, 
B. M.; P, xxvi. 
bis. 15. 

N. D. 373. 


110. flowers. 














111. ayy Root of reeds. 


















































112. | => Lotus flower, naham, joy ; naxt, power; |L. D. iv. 89. a. 
| nxb, title ; smes, rejoice. | 61. g. 62. e. 

113.| "> Branchofatree. | 1. woods: da, wood; |G.77.; E.1.56.; 

xaa, wood; kam, gum} Hs, R. L A. 

wood ; kbni, ebony; ssm, | 1847,n.12.MS. 






sesamum. 2. objects 
made of wood: marka- 
buta, a chariot ; xrp, a 
rudder ; Autu, a prow ; 
apt, hold ; usr, paddle ; 
kar, a bolt ; ati, a lintel ; 
maya, a balance. 


in Trin. Coll. ; 
L. T. xxxv. 
99. 7-21., xlix. 
125. 52-58., 
xlv. 120. 1. 























114. corn and its processes : | M. C, xxxii.; G. 
su, Corn; map, napr,| 77. 374. 419., 
barley ; bei, corn, bar- | Rosetta stone. 


ley; xa, a bushel, to 
measure ; ska, to plough; 
asx, to reap. 

arr, grapes ; rnpa, fruit. 













115.| S Three berries. G. 79.3 N. D. 
3 













116. & Called 8 cake. l. names of towns. 2.|G. 151.; L. T. 
snnu, the sun’s orbit; | xvii. 86. 1.; N. 
pkar, the horizon. D. 352. 

117. | mm Oval cake. bread and cakes. L. D. ii. 92. c. 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. 











118, | A cireular cake in| tert, bread, cake; pest, | L. D. iii. 48. b., 
basket. put, a food; sek, food. | iii. 19. 1. a c. 


48. b. 
119. A Ground plan. abodes, temples. — G. 157. 
120. A road, two| objects connected with | L.T.i 1. 13,14., 


trees planted| roads: as Ar, a road;| xxxv. 98. 4.; 
on one side, one on the | shr, to approach; ar, G. 303. 
other. to go up; waa, a dis- 


tance; matn, a path. 


121. if Wall. sb-ti, a wall; ab, a wall; | G. 76.; E.S. 32.; 
xmym, to smash; and, | L. T. lxi 144. 
a precinct ; atr, to form, | g., xlii. 111.3., 
limit ; sa, a wall. xlix. 125. 64. | 


122. | #84 An inclined wall. | xm, break ; Raus, ruin. Gr. m. 1. 24. 


| 123.| [1] House. houses and their parts. | G. 101. 


A staircase. hut, or tebhut, throne; | P. M. xviii. o. 
124. | a kai, floor. 


hall, to mount up; xn&, | 3.; Vyse, Jour- 
an approach; rat, a| nal, ili,; Tablet, 
foot, stylobate ;nax, a| B. M.; L. D. 


| 195. i Staircase. kaa, floor; arr, steps, | L. T. vii. 17. a 


return; ga, throne. iii. 171. 162. 
84.b. 
126. | gm Corner of a build- kan, to bend, relations ;|E. H. xxxiii.; 
ing. arr, a hall; hinges of| E. 8. 10.; L. 
door ; snhu, to bind;| D. ii. 124. 7.; 
neh, square shape. Br. M. Ixxi. 4. 
127.| ger Door. doors and their actions : | G. 80. 373. ; E. 


ru, a door; hn, to open; | R. 9900. 
8.%, to shut; matbi, 
boat’s hatches. 


128. 0 Walled fort. names of foreign prisoners | G. 159. 161. 
which it encloses. 


| SSE Pool. water: muaa, water;|G. 98.; E. L 
Az? tuma, sea; ht-hr, ocean; 106. 7. 9. 
| a[¢]r, 8 river. 














B.] 


No. . ‘ Form. 





130. | WEM Block of stone. 


Sign of festi- 
131. aa) ign 


132.| wer lover Sa 


133. süß, Bost. 


184. 


135. 


DETERMINATIVES. 


“ Bound and Signiflcation, 
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Authority. . 


1. all kinds of stones:|G. 100.; L. T. 


arr, stone. 2. compo- 
site bodies, as id, a 
brick. 3. objects made 
of stone, as Aa, a floor. 


- 4, colours of mineral 


substances. 
hb, panegyries. 


festivals: Abi, a festival ; 
tna, half festival; hakr, 
a vigil. 

1. boats: ta, to go in a 
boat ; uaa, a boat ; mna, 
a barge, &c.; nam, 23 
barge. 2. parts of boats: 
usy, a hold; suak, the 
cabin; maat, the fore- 
castle. 3. actions of 
boats, and actions like 
those of boats: éa, to go; 


xxv.. 64. 31, 
xlıx. 125. 55. ; 
P. M. iv. 1. 


G. 80, 


G. 97.;S. A. G. 
F.. 175.; L. T. 
ii. 18. b. 6. 


xn, to place, row; xsf; |. 


to stop, anchor a boat; 
xnti, to stay, or return. 
bird’s name, the Fulica 
atra : nym, & barge. 
gnti, to detain, a kind 
of boat; also ua, a 
boat. 


ua, a boat; ha, boat of 
burthen. 


same, suak, a cabin. 


xnti, sailing a boat; suak, 
a cabin. 


ta, to sail; xsf, to stop; 
‘nym, & barge. 


1. sails and their parts. 
2. air: ssn, to breathe; 
ss, ssr t, the same ; nif, 


breath, air, wind ; ipa, | 


taste, breathe. . 


M. C. x. 7.; E. 
110, ° 


M. C. cvii. 1.; 
G. 75. 


M. C. evii. 


E. S. 551. 


D. 272.; M. C. 
evüi. 2. 


E. S. 584.; E. I. 
105. 24. 


L. T. xxxvi. 99. 


ll. 14.; G. 
309. ; E, I. 56. 
7,8. 





ousting actions. 


bows : pt, to shoot, to 2x- 
tend ; pst, yellow paint; 
Px to extend ; xMT, 
quiver ; tema, swoop. 


names of foreigners: 
kam, to create; sba, 
wicked. 


145. reas kukufa | evil; gam, ruin; was, a 


sceptre, destruction. 


arrows: eit, an arrow ; 
er, an arrow head. 


mny, to fabricate; haut, 
to build, make. 


chisel | carved objects : s-rta, to 


knife, Father ing, 





sculpture; kas, to em- 
balm; hrs, a coffin; ab, 
ivory work; shh, the 
bones, nails, 


objects of writing used 
instead of papyrus at 
a later period, abstract 
ideas. 


sep, a turn; akar, very. 


1. books, oa and 
food: aa, great; temt, | 
total; akar, very. 2. 
abstract ideas. 


by s-x@, a roll; ark, a bind- 
oath, close of 
month; s-f >» & noose, 
to moose; yr, to fall 
down. 





E. S 881.; G. 
466. ; B.S. 16.; 
L. D. iv. 50. c. 


G. 138, 189. ; L. 
T. Ve 18. B- 
3. . 


L. D. ii. 112. e., 


L. D. iv. 60. a. 


L. D. iii. 244. b. 


Green F., 1. 13. 





G. 104.; L. T. 





155. 


156. 


157. 


158. 


159. 


160. 





SWrenMiwatiVeés, 
Form. Sound and PEN 
|‘) Saal. ‘| yé and xem, to shut; 


xrnu, to enclose ; an, 
a ring; ph, an abime. 


2 Same, élongated. | s’ha, to encase a mummy; 


sna, to turn away, knee. 


ys Skein of thread. |linen generally: ds, 
| clothes; huny, a girdle ; 
mr, to bind; kras, to 
embalm ; such, ‘a slip; 
hap, to hide; kaa, to 
; xakr, orna- 

ment. 


© Twisted cord. snh, to bind; 'snt, to 
found ; 2h, % cord. 


ae Basket and cord. | clothing : Ads, to clothe ; 


hnx, a girdle; mru, a 
packet ; hap, toconceal; 
aft, & cartonage ; tits, 
clothes. | 


x Packet. things wrapped up: xa.¢, 
a mummy; kas, to em- 
balm; ds, to wrap, 
reckon ; abu, Elephan- 
tina; As, foul; ax, ce- 
dar; but, bad; sta, to 
conduct; x /% an ac- 
cuser, 


rw Same, with seed | scents: sé, smell, stink ; 
issuing out. rtu, huaa, filth; hs, the 
same. 


e A grain. things in grains: ga, a 
grain; sen ‘neter, in- 
cense ; menh, wax. 


975 


nn = nn 


Authority. 


G. 381.; L. T. 
xvii. '36. 1; Br. 
M. iii. ; Br. Z. 
1868, p- 15. ; 
Rosellini, Br. 
Not. Rit. di 
Parma. 


L.T.i.115., xxiii. 
88. 7.; L. LD. iii. 
244 


.; Br. 


M. xv.6 


G. 385.3 L. T. 
xxxvii. 101.6., 
xlviii. 125. c. 
884 I» D. iv. 
69. c. 





d. C. xliii. 2. 


149.1.; L. D. 
i 248. d. 


G. 374.; Belm. 
pl. I.; &. P. 
xvii. 1-4., xviii. 
1; L. D. iii. 
234, b. 


L. T. xxxvi. 99. 
17., xx.°45. 1, 
xxii, 53. 2. 


L. D. iii. “22. w. 
23. 0. 
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No. | Form . Sound and Signification. _ Authority. 





161. | © Bing of metal ; often | J, metals. 2. paints: ant,|G, 89.; L. T. 


a row of three. frankincense; xsbé,blue;} xxix. 164. 13.; 
ut, green. 3. gems:kam, | S. P. xcvi. 11. 
jasper; «bet, lapis lazuli, : 
porcelain. 
162. al Coffer. boxes : han, a box; kara, | Pap. Trin. Coll. 
a sarcophagus, shrine. Dublin, D. 


252.; L. T. ii. 
1.19. 


163. | sms Lid of a box. | places: kars, a coffin ;td, |G. 154. ; M. C. 
a box; aa, a place;| exxxviii. 1.;L. 
atar, & mansion. T. xxxvi. 99. 
12,, xlviii. 125. 
49.; Br. M. 

xviii. 

Cloth appe-| metals: nub, gold; tam, | G. 89. 

164.| EN ven pure gold ; hut, silver: 


of drens (kabi). see syllable Wb. 
165 Y Oil jar. oily substances : a, oil; G. 79. ; E. S. 
; mrh, wax; ha en ay,| 157*. 
cedar oil. 
166. €7 = Oil vase. oils: é, oil; mms, a jar;|W. M. C. v. 


’ hati, extract or essence; | 870.; L. T. 
abr, fat; mrhu, wax. Ixii. 145. cc. 12. 
e. 19. k. 40. 


167.| 5; Balsamary vase. | vases and liquids: Ak, | N. D. 373.; L. 
beer; han, vase; buka,| T. xxxvii. 99. 
palm wine; tua, to| 31. xlix. 125. 
wash; kurhu, to anoint; | 66.,1xii. 145. f. 
mrhu, to wax; Aknu, | 24. g.27.1.32.. 
drink ; sf. ¢, pitch, cedar 
oil ; aka, fat, &c. 


168. | & Small ampullavase.| a jar of ointment; han, |L. T. Ixii. 145. 
ajar; Arku, urha, anoint.| e. 19.; G. 78. 


169. ® Basket of fruit. fruit. L. D. ii. 44. e. 
A bushel with | xa, to measure ; 54, corn, | L. D. iii. 7 . b., 
170. corn. barley ; xmm, harvest. iv. 40. 13. 
171. ; A jar. food kept in jars and|L.D, ii. 49. b. 
measures, as fes, & pint; 
anun, some liquid; habn 


honey. 
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172.| 3 A bottle. xam, & liquid; £sar,tli- | P. M. vii. 
quid, or liquid quantity. 
173. | @ Aconeof bread. | bread and cakes, as tua, | L. D. ii. 67, 68. 


ter, shens, teptu. 
| Filed heap of four. flours: Aut, corn; tetu, | L. D. ii. 44. c. 
: unknown. 


fruits: ¢teb, figs; ntbs, | L. D. ii, 25. 85. 


dates ; ak, a fruit. 


.| w A basket of fruit. 


176.| wer A bowl: see| bowls: han, a thing; | L. D. ii. 85. 
Phon. K. atah, reeds. | 
A basket with| ground food or heaps of | L. D. iii. 260. c. 

177. 4 heap of flour. | food: nahr, tept, cakes. 

178. | WY Basket. objects reckoned by bas- | L. D. iii. 30, b., 
kets: ab, food, viand; | 31. 260. c. 
usy, broad ; peka, a cer- 
tain quantity ; han, a 
wine measure. 

Mirror. ma hr, aspeculum; hn-hr, | G. 77.; D. 837.; 

179. g iTLoR ‘ L. D. iv. 79. d. 

180. | 2 Flute. sba, a flute; mm, an | M.C.t.iii.pp.28 


oblique flute. -30.; D. 141. 


ısı. Nr Unknown object. | xta, a tomb ; Ari, to fear, | E. R. 9900.; L. 
: lurk, lie in wait; hatt,to| T. Ixxvii. 162. 

be afraid, net; faru,| 2.; G. 386. 

school, hall; ta, divi- | 329.;Cailliaud, 


182 


183. 


= Uncertain if same 
as preceding. 


GD Cake of bread. 


VOL. I. 


sion, half. 


measures: éna-t, half; 


hpt, a pint. 


objects made into cakes 
like bread: ak, bread; 


Ixvii.; L. D. ii. 


‘102. a.; R. A, 


1849, 563. 


N. D. 873. 


L. A. x.; L. T. 


xxxvii. 99. 31. 


tft, kuphi, fragrance; | 34., E. I. 12 

at, bread; os, kind of | 1.10.; G. 107.; 

bread; xa, food; snnu,| E. R. 6705.; 

loaf; dt, corn; Apt,solid| Hk, R. I. A 

food. 1847; E. S 
10. 


PP 






A cord, or noose, 
for an animal's 


Ü 


—] Half names. 





C. iii. p. 2.] 


Om 
H r hand- 
gt 


U Fine 


.| SEE Irrigated field. 


“SS Standard. 


1 Stand of a balance. 


i Same. 


. | %& Cross bar (Ar). 


5 ( Claw. 





foot (Cf. W. M. | 
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Sound and Signification. 


names: rn, & name, en- 
closes royal names; 
qn-n, to bind, an orbit ; 
utau, a pendant. 


tna, half ; pya, to divide. 


marsh lands: Pet, Nubia, 
Argo; Het, Upper 
Egypt ; Barnu, Bar- 
nea. 


ploughing: ska, to 
plough; Akad, a plough; 
xbua, to plough. 


ploughing : hab, a plough; 
hab-ni, ebony; pr, grain; 
s’ka, to plough. 


Hespu, a district, names 
of countries. 


names of gods and re- 
gions. 


és, to transport; wuts, to 
carry, go out; rs, to 
watch; nhas, to awake. 


same. 


verbs in general: sy, to 
open; sym, a shrine ; 
kar, to fight; kan kan, 
to beat, &c.; Aak, to 
bind; axm, to extin- 
guish; xp, to receive. 


bearing: Aaf, or nkaf, 
steal ; Lat, to carry, bear 
off, rob. 


[Arr. IL 





Authority. 


G. 80.; L. D. 


ili. 93. 223. b. 


L. T. xlvi. 125. 
rubric; L. D. 
iv. 14. b. 


M. R. Ixi. 


L. T. xlv. 124. 
1.; Y. 41. F.; 
E. 8S. 10. 


L. A. ix.; A. F. 
B. A. 1855, 92.; 
L. T. xlv. 124. 
1; L.D. ii 
122. g. 


E. H. xxxiii.; D. 
25. 274.; L. D. 
ii. 146. e. 


D. 331. 


L.T. ı.1.rubric; 
D. 460.; L.D. 
iv. 8l.c. 


SI A. G. no. 42. 
68.n. 42.; L. 
A. ii. 

D. 397.; L. T. 
xv. 26. 3., ili. 
7. 2., xi. 18. a. 
3., xiv. 22. 3.; 
E. R. 6705. 


L. T. Ixv. 146. 
6., xv. 27. 1., 
xlvii. 125. 21. 
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No. Form. Sound and Signification. | Authority. 


195. | —- Similar ob- | bearing: ta, to bear; |N. D. 373.; L. 
jeet,resemblinga finger. | g%ai, to adhere to, flour; | D. iii. 10. e. 
sxam, to thrash or ear. 


196. | ‘” Object resem- | ta, to bear or carry; tka,|G. 68.; N. D. 


bling the hook which 
holds the counterpoise to adh a 98. 
of the balance. 
197. | ©] Band of metal. ufn, a consecration, an |E. S. 575.; N. 
ingot ; kabi, a fold, re- | D. 373. 


doubled ; td, crown. 


Variation of | uabeu ( 1.), furrows; wen, L.M. 11. pte. xiv. 
198.| =) ‘shove. an ne or| 55.b.; N. D. 
pound weight; see rer. | 373.; L.T. xvi. 
31. 10. 
199.) => _ Band of metal. | interchanged with the | L. M. 1. pte.xiv. 
preceding ; det. of wth, | 57. b., 88. b. 
a furrow. 


200. | —= A pen or stylus. | ert, a kind of food or | L. D. ii. 10. 67.; 
quantity of figs, bread;} E. I. 6.; L. 
qn, & granary or store- | D. iii. 5. a. 
house; ruthu, plant. 


201. | § Three bars. plurals. Ch. P. H. p. 249. 
' n. 882. 
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C. 
PHONETICS. 


THE next step, after separating the determinative from the 
general mass of ideographic hieroglyphics, was the formation of 
syllabic signs. The step from Symbolic to Determinative depends 
upon the progress of the mind—in bringing the external world 
into subjection by means of thought, of language, and of writing — 
from individual to general, from concrete to abstract ideas. The 
step by which the syllabic signs were formed is a still greater 
triumph over matter. It implies the intentional separation of the 
entire sound from the meaning of a word, of which the hiero- 
‘glyphical sign is the representative. By this process the sign 
‘becomes the representative of a certain collection of sounds 
without any reference to the sense. Now, as the oldest Egyptian 
words are monosyllabic, so that the syllable and word are identical, 
it follows that almost all these signs represent syllables. This is 
‚the origin of Phonetics, and of the whole alphabetical system. 
Upon the principle thus established, we have been enabled to 
collect, from the whole circle of hieroglyphics hitherto found on 
the monuments and in the papyri, 103 Syllabic signs. They are 
arranged as a subdivision under the letters with which they begin. 
The first signs under each sound are the pure Phonetics, or 
those which seem to have pure alphabetic powers. Lepsius had 
reduced this alphabet to thirty-four signs, exclusive of those first 
introduced during the Greek and Roman periods. The number 
of these we have reduced to twenty-seven, by subtracting ten 
sions (h4. 43. m2. m3. m4. n.3. £5. u3. x3. 4.) which we 
have placed among the Syllabics, and by the addition of three 
new signs (hl. #2. ¢.2.) to the Alphabetics. Four of these 
twenty-seven signs are not found used as pure Phonetics under 
the Old Empire; three (4 2. 2 2. u 2.) being first employed in this 
manner under the 18—19th Dynasty, and one (7 2.) perhaps not 
before the 20th Dynasty. Thus, then, we have 23 signs, as the 
alphabet of the Old. Empire, to represent the fifteen letters of 
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which the phonetic system of the Old Egyptians consisted from 
the earliest times. Nine of these fifteen letters have, in the 
Oldest Empire, only one sign each, namely, 


u, b, f, p; m, T, X%> % k; 
four two signs, 


1, n, 8, bh; 


of the remaining two (a and t), the first has three, the second éour 
signs ; almost all with traces of an original distinction, either as 
to sound or position. 

The alphabet, as constituted at the beginning of the New 
Empire (the 18th Dynasty ), gives us on the other hand four signs 
more (marked by an asterisk), that is, the twenty-seven which 
are registered first under the various letters. 

With the 20th Dynasty, however, there suddenly commences 
a very obvious and remarkable progression in the alphabetic 
system. A considerable number of hieroglyphics are used as 
alphabetic signs which had previously either a mere syllabic 
value, or no phonetic value whatever. This fact did not escape 
the sharp-sighted Champollion. His view, however, that they 
are to be considered the symbols of a secret character, is no way 
substantiated by the monuments. The opposite conclusion seems 
to us quite clearly to follow from the fact, that in the time of the 
Romans these same signs were used on the public monuments in 
the same way that all the phonetic signs were. During that period 
new signs were obviously sought for, particularly to represent 
the foreign names and titles of the Roman rulers; and such signs 
especially were selected in preference for phonetic use, as repre- 
sented or conveyed the idea of something honourable, fortunate, 
exalted, or divine. In a word, the change in the old alphabet 
does not begin with the Ptolemies, nor the Psammetici, but with 
the 20th Dynasty; it then gradually advanced, and was pushed 
to the extreme under the Romans. 

Under the head Later Alphabet, we have arranged, as the 
third and last division, 100 new signs for thirteen of those fifteen 
letters: x and x have received no augmentation whatever. Those 
hundred signs consist of two classes; some having been used in 
the same manner from the 20th or 26th Dynasty. downwards, 
others were coined into letters only in the time of the Romans. 

The Roman alphabet of hieroglyphics is a mere corruption and 
confusion of the old system, and is besides the most doubtful 
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portion of the whole hieroglyphics ; in no other do we find the 
same arbitrary, contradictory, and uncertain data. Some of the 
elements which have been incorporated into the alphabet rest to 
this day, as far as we know, on the sole authority of Champollion 
having admitted them into his works, his grammar more par- 
ticularly. From the monuments no proof of their existence has 
hitherto been adduced. We have, nevertheless, given them a 
place in our collection, as not having, doubtless, been admitted 
by the immortal founder of the hieroglyphic system without some 
reason; and have assigned them the same signification given to 
them in his work. 

Most of these hundred new alphabetic signs are old hiero- 
glyphics, which were used in the good times as Symbolics, Deter- 
minatives, or Syllabics. We have endeavoured to make this as 
clear as possible by referring to the number assigned them in their 
respective divisions. 

It is self-evident that neither syllabic nor alphabetic signs 
cease, in consequence of the phonetic value usually attaching to 
them, to denote likewise the objects of which they are the repre- 
sentatives. Thus the arm is used as the arm, the eagle as an 
eagle. The signs, when thus employed to express masculine 
nouns, have a vertical line « beside them; when feminine, the 
same line, with the mark of the feminine gender =. 

In the following list of Phonetic signs, those which are purely 
Alphabetic have been placed: first, and arranged in the usual 
order of the Roman and Greek alphabets. Under each of the 
fifteen letters of the Old Egyptian alphabet we have placed such 
Syllabics as begin with that letter.! 

Dr. Hincke’s remarks on the Egyptian alphabet have been often 
quoted as reference respecting some new opinions of his, which, 
although they seem to us, with very few exceptions, to be 
more than doubtful, still deserve to be attended to, as possibly 
leading to futher inquiries. 


‚' [The difference of arrangement, and the increased number of signs in this edition, 
will be easily seen ; the general classification and arrangement still remain the same. 
Many new signs have been added. S. B.] 
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J. ALPHABET AND SYLLABARIUM. 








No. Form. | Sound. Authority. 
A. 
1 Reed. A, initial, as the 8; | L. L.A.ı.l.c.; 
3 | whence it is often omit- | H**. R. I. A. 
ted, as a-tf, tf, father, | 1847, a. 
&c.; is represented in 
Coptic by all the short 
vowels : occasionally 
followed by u 120. as au. 
9 t Chisel; comple-| AB, in sab, a jackal ;| L.A. A.ii.1.d.; 
; ge the | ae » &® magus; abu,| G. 80. 83. ; 
of this abel a “| ivory, elephant, Ele-| Hoskin’s Tra- 
phantina; adi, leopard. | vels in Ethi- 
opia, tomb at 
Thebes; N. D. 
105. 
An altar, with; AB, in Adi, the East; | L. T. vi. 15. 40. 
% + | cakesofbread; | gb y, to dance; aba, to| xxii. 57. 6., iv. 
compl. the leg. | dance, sport ; abt, shut. | 15. a. 2.,c.11.; 
G. 83.; 
d. C. xxix. 3.; 
E. H. xxxiii. ; 
Rh. M. R. 289. 
& R | Spotted skin of| AB, in absi, a jackal;|G. 83.; M. R. 
: a5 animal ; rabu, labu, a lion;| xxxvi. 2.; M. 


compl. the leg. ab, spotted ; sba,a flute | C. xlvii. 1. 
player. 


Tree; com-| AM, with, also, in, amay, | E. I. 29.; E. S. 
5. th plementthe | to devote, hallow;| 1.571.; M. ti. 
owl amam, some plant, am-| xxix.; Br. M. 
monium; ama, sun’s| Ixxx.a;Ch.R. 
rays; am, with or| A. 1857, 72. 
by, pavilion, gracious, 
beauty. 


= 


Across; com-| AM, in am, with, by, | G. 482. 484.; E, 
4 plementthe | president in; am, to eat. | I. 29.11. 7. 9.; 
owl. L. T. xlvii. 125. 

30. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


fish, 
with its spine 

like an eyebrow; com- 

plement water line. 


Q@ieq A perch 


ava The upright 
° beam of a 
balance ; 
complement water or 
vase. 


Two _ horns; 
complement 
a mat. 


Eye; comple- 
ment the 
De mouth and 

two oblique lines, 


4 
N 
di 


Pupil of an eye; 
complement a 
chicken. 


A throne; compl. 
chair-back. 


Purse ; comple- 
ment chair- 


back or bolt. 


Cow's ear ; comple- 
ment hand, or 
@ semicircle. 


A kind o 
collar ; 


oh 


ment chick and eagle. 


Sound. 


ley; anhu, an eyebrow ; 
anbi, precinct; anm, 
skin, hide. 


AN, or HAN, in H, a 
valley, the name of a 
region. 


AP, in app, or ap, to 
guide, lead, lay, place, 
work, open, envoy ; apé, 
work ; see later alpha- 
bet S. 


ARI, an eye, a pupil of 
the eye, a child; allu, 
c. same, to do: as art, 
milk ; aru, form. 


AR, in aru, a shape. 


AS, in As, Isis; hsm, to 
strangle; Bast, name 
of a goddess ; mas, leg. 


AS, in as, an apartment 
for repose, chamber; 
asf, idleness, fault ; as, 
servant; asi, vile. 


AT, determinative of aé, 
an ear; a boy in s-at, 
to hear ; satm, to hear; 
at, a cartonage, a day; 
at-n-nu, officer. 


ANUA, a plain, valley. 


| 


Authority. 


AN, in an, a hill or val- | L. A. xii. 16.; G. 


92.; E. I. 11. 


252.; L. T. 
xxxix. 109. 4. 
D. 379. 
E. S. 10.; D. 


L.L. A. ii. 2.;G. 
36. 18.; M. R. 
xcvii. 3. 


L. D. iii. 79. a. 


115.; L. 
Letter 12. 


Si, A.G. B. 40, 
41.;L.T. v.15. 
20.; M. C. 
exxvili. 1.; D. 
462.; L. D. ii. 
62. 


R. A. 1844, p. 
732.; E. I. 78. 
10. 507.; G. 
387, 388.; D. 
121. 


L. D. ii. 3., iii. 
10. a. c. e. 30. 
b. 6. e.; Br. 
M. xxvi.; Ch. 
P. H. p. 6. 


— 2 rl 
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No. Sound. : Authority. 
16. A, strong nasal sound, |G. 37. n. 24; 
resembling the Hebrew; L. L.A. i. 1. a. 
y: often followed by 
the eagle, as if nearly 
syllabic, "aa. 
on a Pike;com-| AA, in Apep, the Apo-| L. L. ii. 8. d.; 
a ee lement| phis; Ga, naa, great;| L. T. vii. 17. 
ie a manaa, some material. 16., Ivii. 140. 
9.; G. 100. 
@ Bird of goose} AK [A], to move, go; |L. T. r. i. 14, 
18, oe kind; com-| Ptolemaic, ak, bread. 15.; D. 147.; 


lement the Ch. P. H. 204. 


19. Eye with its| AN, determinative sign |L.L. ii. 2. e; 
= brow; com-| of an in anhu, eye-| D.70. 
plement water line. brow; annu, to appear. 


Counterpoise of | APR, to equip, or Afr, | L. L. B. 66.; L. | 
20. acollar; compl. | very, exact. A. ix. ; Green 
<> the mouth. Fouilles, x. 4.; 
Ch. P. H. 1. 
88. 


91 Sook An unknown | AT, in alu, some liquid; | L. T. xxii. 57. 1; 
object; com-| as, kind of centipede; | E. R. 9900. 
plement a hand. in mam-at, fore-cabin 
of a boat, an action. 


en Calf; comple-| AA, in xa-, or archaic Si, A. G. 196. ; 
nd 


22. ment an arm. | form war, born of; vau, | coffin of My- 
hypocrisy ; waut, be-| cerinus, B. M.; 
tween; wasu, scales,| L. T. xlvii. 
balance. 125. 9., lil. 
130. 13.; Ch. 
P. H. 1 12, 
Unknown AU, long, length; perhaps | G. 44. 205.; D. 
ao: AY object ; xu, a kind of bread: a 402.; Ch. P. 


comple- ( ; altar = i 11. 210 
xaui c.), an altar, mag Prete 
ment the chicken. nanimous. 
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No. Form. 





95. J Human leg. 


26. | Ay 


generally with leg pre- 
fixed. 


Km - Cerastes, 
horned snake. 


27. 





28 Finger or club, dif- 
. ficult to distin- 
guish. 


29. j Twisted cord. 


9 


a 


6:3 
oO 


lion or couch ; 
complement. 
the arm. 


24. h Eagle (axm). 
| 
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Sound. 


[Aer. II. 


Authority. 


‘A pronounced with a|L.L. p. 18. n. 


slight aspiration ; hence 
the Coptic 9,, hori, de- 
rived from this sign. 


B. 


B, occasionally for Bu. 


serve, work; da, soul ; 
baka, wood, forest. 


F. 
F, occasionally fz. 


H. 


H, in htu, a gazelle or 
goat; Hs, a foreign 
country ; km, to create ; 
Hpi maau, Nile; krhu, 
night. 


H, occasionally perhaps 
hu. 


hati, the heart. 


15., Li. 1. 6. 


Hs, R. L A. 
1847, alphabet 
B. 


12.; 8.P. lvii. 
7.; D. 147.; 
L.D. iii. 10. a. 


G.44. 187.; His, 
R.I. A. 1847, 
alphabet F. 


M. d. C.xxxviii. 
1; S. A. G. 
G. 207. 


G. 45. 209.; L. 
L. L. A. 1.+15. 
a.; HX. RIA. 
ieee alphabet, 


Fore part of a/ HA, in ha, to begin; G. 94. 362.; D. 


114. f; L. T. 
.1;L. L. A. 
ii. 15. e,; Si 
A. G. G. 205. 





c.1] 





32. 


33. 


54. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 
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Form. 


en Kindof reel? 
complement 
the arm. 


Meander ; 
compl. the 


eagle. 


ah N 
UN 


A water- 
plant; com- 
plement the 


eagle. 


Face ; comple- 
ment the 
mouth. 


<> 


A SE: 


Crook ; com- 
lement baa 
Eneo 


eagle. 


A well or 
bucket 

(kooms c.); 
owl or 


“N 


complement 
stand. 


FAG i gene- 


found 
prefix 


(PPPPPA. 


and comp. satan: 


a Packet ; 


water. 


compl. 


Pi 


Mason’s level; 
m complement 


the mat. 





@ mat and semi- 
circle (leku or tebh). 


+. Edge of a table; 
complement 


Sound. 


HA, in ka, to endure, 


the head, a day, abode ; 
hat, a tablet; Aa, to set 
up, stand. 


HA, hru, a day; hab, an 
ibis ; han, a vase. 


HA, in ha, back of the 
head; hati, to fear; 
haka, to bind; kara, 
urzus; hama, to fish ; 
hap, to hide. 


HL, HR, in Ar, a face, a 
road, above, to terrify. 


HK, in Aka, to rule, a 
frog, captives. 


HM. in Ama, a lady, a 
wife ; hms, to sit; Ama, 
to fish; Amka, some 
substance. 


HN, in Annu, phallus ; 
a vase, a vessel; c. hno, 
hn, to interrogate, ac- 
quaint; ank, to embrace; 
anti, recede. 


587 


Authority. 


G. 439.; L. T. 


zi.18. c.11., lii. 
128. 8.; Si. A. 
G.224.; D.291, 
292. 


D. 239, 241. 


D. 214. n. 227.; 
G. 389.; D. 
216.; Si. A. G. 
222. 


G. 481. 511. 


L.L. A. ii. 15. a; 
E. S. 567. 573.; 
M.R. cexliv.; 
L. D. ii. 74. c. 


L. A. ii. 15. b. ; 
G. 389.; E. I. 
104. 


G. 94.107.; E. S. 
32.; Ch. P. H. 
p- 206. 67, 68. 


HAN, toreturn,command, | L. D. iv. 53. a. 


to see. 


HP, in hp, to judge, se- 
cret ; the bull Apis, a 
paddle. 


HP-T, in Ap.t, to offer, 
offering, bread, solid 
food, birds, a measure. 


546.; Br. 
Ixxvii. 1. 
L. L. A. ii. 1. a.; 


B. 71. 78.; D. 
441.;P.xxiv.9. 


M. 


E. I. 92.; M. C. 
Ixxvii.; N.D. 
373.3 L.D. ii. 8. 
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No. Form. Sound. Authority. | 





i 

Amaceofsilver;| HT, in At, a mace, to| L. T.xli. central ; 

f complementthe | afflict, silver, hat, c.;| line, xlvii. 125. 
enake. sht, white, luminous, | 19.; E. I. 89.; 
daylight. D. 228; N. D. 

438. | 


w= Tongue; com-| HU, in ku, a calf; pshu, | E.1.11.5.10.5.; ' 
ee > Faking the | go bite; abhu, a calf, in| M.R.xxxvi.2.; 
tebhu, tooth, a proper | L. D. ii. 35. c. 





name, 2 
I. 

43 Two reeds. I, originally aa; seldom | G. 98.; H**. R. 

j I at the beginning of} I. A. 1847, al-: 


words: with inherent «| phabet, I; L. | 
asıu (Hk); ini, an ape;| L. A. vi. 18. ; 5 
i[u]ma, the sea; Ju-| S.P. lvii. 1 

taha maluk, Judea; 

I[u]rtuna, the Jordan. 


44, | NX Two oblique signe. | [, with inherent v asıu;!G. 38, 38.; L. 
usually at end, as sign | L. A.i.2.b. 


of dual. 
K. | 
45, | WE Bowl with a/| K, if with inherent vowel | G. 49. 68.; Hk», | 
ans: ka (Hk). R. I. A. 1847, | 
alph. K. 





| syllable ; as, in aspu,| C. lvii. 10.;' 
Jasper; asm, emerald. Hoskin’s Eine 
opia. 


7 as 
47. rh Knee ; nik | K[A], affects comple- |D, 450453. 


er ment a. , 


46. HA re K, in Kbtu Coptos: rather | G. 153. 100.; M. | 





48, A iN Upraised | KA, in kam, black ; s-ka, | L. L. A. ii. 5. b.; 
arms; com-| gkai,c.to plough ; kaut, | G. 90. 373. 89. 

plement the | oot, c. to build; Aa,a| 99. D 12 

oe bull, a goat, to receive; 
mfka, copper; tha, a Ä 


| | spark. | 
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No. | Form. Sound. ; Authority. 
49. | um Woof, a web; | KA, to call, touch, name | M.C. xlii.3.; M. 
. complement | of a god; kant, anger,| d.C.xlvi;L.T. 


the eagle. dwell, remain [see SA]. | xlix. 125. 67,; 
Ch. P. H. 216. 


Side of a seat; | KA, searcely distinguish- | Hk. R. I. A. 
2: Bh en! able ne in kahsi,, 1847, alph.; D. 
the on xahst, c.a goat; ka.t,a| 261.; Ch. P. 
throne; someevilaction,| H.1. 17. 
then; ka, nu, a bird ; 
kann, soft, indolent. 


51. | ZS The same object; | KR, in Ar, secret, under, | G. 43. 181.; D. 


<> “mpl.themouth.| bear, have, to fight;| 259. 261.; L. 
Rrhu, night. L. B. 266. 


er (= Kind of pen-| KAT, in sk-at, to lay a | D. 336., G. 373,; 


en 35 net; kat, to form, create;| M. R. xci. 1. 

hand or semicircle. kat, builder; Katx,name | i.; L. T. viii. 
of a foreign land; kat} 17. 39.; Br. M. 

or katt, to sleep. Ixii. 1.; Ch. 


Nom. d. Th. 43. 


L. 
53, | <=> Mouth. L, R, if with inherent| G. 41. 98, L. 
vowel, RU or RA. L. A. i. 7. a. 


54. SE *Lion (/abu). | L, R; perhaps rather ra | G. 41. 106. ; L, 
or RU; certainly not| L. A. i.7.b. 
used as a pure Phonetic 

| I before 18th. 


M. 


55 LN Owl (mulag). M, appears as early as| He. R. I. A. 
; the fourth dynasty; if | 1847, 
with an inherent vowel, | L. 

Ma (Hk), _G. 


4 
sg. | > Sickles comple-| MA, in ma, truth; am-|D. 3 
Sa Eger le. arm, ays hallow ; mas, a L. L. A. 1. 8. 
u calf; mat, granite; | d. 
mahu, & crown; maa, 
to see. 
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No. Form. Sound. Authority. 





57 N Weight ; comple MA, in ma, like; mau, a|L.L. A. ii. 12. a; 


ment th cat, beast; s-mai, to| D. 241.; R. A. 
paiut; kama, gum. 1861, 217. 


==" Stand of a|MA, as a syllabic in the | D. 298. 301.; L. 
58. | boat; com- eighteenth dynasty;| L. A. i. 8. b. 
plement en aru: ma, a place; matai, 
mercenaries, soldiers; 
mak, to regulate. 


59. oN "A spent MA, occurs only sylla-| G, 41. 121.; D. 
Pp bically in the Old Em- | 479.301.; E.I. 


Bass pire; in the New, per- | 83,; for proof 
haps not earlier than | of its employ- 
the Ptolemies. ment as early 

as twelfth dy- 
nasty, E. I. 6. 


Hand holding) MA, in ma, mother; | G. 89.; L. D. iv. 
er avase,oregg.| mafka, copper. 79. c. 


61 a“ vulture, or|MU, in mu, mother, | P.M. xv. bis. 5.; 
with P| female; ssmu, brood| S'.A.G.H.243. 
. i mares; xymu, bulwark 


of a boat. 
Girdle; com-|MH, MAH: for a/L.L.A. ii. 8 f, 
62. penn a| strong proof see the| B. 54.a-54.¢; 
twisted rope. foreign name, Tamahu;| G. 46. 240.; 
mh, a crown, awing,a| E. I. 64. 


cubit, the North. 


Chess-board | MN,inmn, s-mn,toplace; |L. L. A. ii. 8. 
battled wall); | natron; mn-a, a nurse, | D. 230. and 


compl. water. &c. foll. 
64. A band or| MR, NSR, to be distin- | L. L. b. vil. col. 
ai frontlet; guished from nsa, qd; B. 22.3 G. 
complement | vide. 533.; D. 286— 

the mouth. 288. 


65 N Plough or hoe; | MR, in mr, to love, kiss, |L. L. A. ii 8. 
ö complementa | enveloped, pond, tank, | b.;G. 115.3; D. 
mouth. sea; mrh, wax. 342.; L. T. xi. 

18. c. 12. 
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Sound. Authority. 













66. | EEE Pool (maau,| MR, to love, a pool; | D. 270,271.;L. 
—> = moors), wa- mahau, & sepulchre,| L. A. ii. B. a; 
ter; complement a tomb. E. S. 36. 






mouth. 







L. L, A. ii. 8. 
c.; G. 41. 125.; 
D. 229.; S. P. 
xiv. 1. 






A Thongs of a} MS, in ms, to be born; 
whip (messe),| mstr, an ear; mska, a |. 


or string ; ; com-| - 
te plement chair bracelet, to decorate, 


back, or bolt of a door. | inlay. 






—e A hallus; compl.| MT, in mé, poison; mtr, 
e hemisphere. judge, prove, testify, 
midday. 


68. Br. M. xlix. a. 
Cf. M. R. lviii.; 
M. t. i. xliv.; 
L. T. xxiv. 64. 
12.; Br. Z. 


1863, p. 22. 







N. 
69. | Awww An undulat- | N, occasionally for na|G. 42. 129.; L. 
ing line of water. (His), L. A. i. 9. b.; 
Hs, R, I. A. 
1847. 


70. Y ® Crown of Lower | N, under twelfth dynas- G. 257.; L. L. 
Egypt; deter- ty only, a preposition, | A. i. 9. a. 
minative of net. of; commences to be 
a pure Phonetic un- 


der xix — xx. dynasties : 
wa (Hk), 


RN, Cloth, part) NB, in nd, gold; nbs, to | L. L. A. ii. 9. b,; 
7 of the at: | "swim; nb, all. G. 876.; B. M. 
kabi; com ane the rect, sarc. ; Br. 
ore M. Ixxii. 1.; P. 


er, BR & 
B xxvi. bis. 2. 


72. N Kind of drill and; NN-NU, water, time, | M. t. ii. pl. cv. 


guard; comp.| this, these. 
ampulla and tow-line. 


A black bird, NH, in nhh, for ever;| G. 41. 140. 93.; 
73. A with earsand | mhsy, negroes; neh, a| P.xxvi. bis.9.; 


lo beak ; : 
compl. twisted cord. vow; nahb, neck. na: P. H. ır. 
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No. Form. Sound. Authority. 





Kind of valture, | NH, vari - | G. 9. 
74. “a? ber ne of the pre- | G. 93 





eding ; 
compl. ee a 
75. NEM, or KM, to find; | Ch. P.H. 1m. 156. . 
nemhu, to perceive, hair ; 226.; S. P. xxi. 
om, to find, imagine. 7. 
76. IA Astick orfinger; | variant of same. Ch. P. H. m. 157. 
comp. owl. 





7 EN Pard skin on | NM, in nm, kind of place, |P. S. 828.; P. 
77. nn block, again, second;| xxvi. 1.; Ch. 
pay xnm, to sleep; s-nm,to| P. H. 226. 
take; xnms, a tutor, 
diviner; also determina- 
tive of ut, coffin. 
A kind of plant | NU, this, these. D. 227, 228. 
78. or reed ; comp. 
awed water. 
zum, Two reeds;| NU, this, these, to rest,|Ch. P. H. u. 
79. \j= np remain; snen, a statue. | 158. p. 226. 
— Thong; comp. | NS, in nas, behind; sr, | M.d.C.xxiv.2., 
80. | anges the bolt. flame; msat, the con- | xviii. 3., xli. 1. 
demned; nas, the ton-| a.; L.D.iv. 46. 
gue. a.11.; E. S. 32. 


81 IN Acacia pod;/ NTM, in xnms, tutor, L. D. ii. 75.3 


Fo Aria delight, pleasure, sit;| P.xxvi.bis.16. 
ntem, ntm, generate. 


82 Small water- | NU, in the Old Empire, | G.42. 107. 151.; 
-| 3% vase; com-| chiefly at the end of| L. L. A. i. 9. 


plement the : : 
duckling, in later times, words b 


a prow or rope. 


Pr. 


P, perhaps with U, syl-|G. 187.; He. 
labic, as pu (H**). R. I. A. 1847, 


83. | m Mat or blind. 
alphabet, P. | 


















Goose 
84. x... flying 
pat, to 
fly); compl. the eagle. 
5 Hind quarters of 
ne » an animal. 
CJ House; compl. 
86. <> mouth. 
™ Bow; comp. a 
87. hemisphere. 
88. | Back of a chair. 
89. | de A bolt of a 
door. 
90. 


HP A tie, or part of 
dress. 
91. fi A tie or collar. 


A star; com- 


92. |x plement eagle. 
Goose ; 

93. ox compl. 
an eagle. 


The cover of 





94. aay a uiver ; 
compl, an 
eagle. 


Woof; compl. 


"| eagle. 





VOL. I. 


PHONETICS: ALPHABET AND SYLLABARIUM. 






Sound. 


PA, the, this, to fly. 


PH PH, glory; ph, to pe- 


netrate; phrr, to run, 
courier. 


PR, tocome forth, winter ; 


prr.t, food. 


PTI, in pt, a bow: see 
AN. 


S. 


S, often faces the other 
way at an early period. 


S, rare in the Old Empire, 
often used after twelfth 


dynasty. 
SA, in sa, behind; besa, 
warmth. 


SA, behind; desa, warmth. 


SB, the god Seb, to in- 
struct, the number five, 
deity, adore, a gate; 
sba, a gate; also found 
for Tuau. i 


SA, in sa, a son, to 
detain, break ; Seb; 
saat, to omit; sak, to 
subdue. 


SA, variant of same; 
sa, behind ; ssat, a wall. 


SA, name of a god; sam, 
to stay, delay, reside, 
pass a time. 


QQ 


L. L. A. ii. 10.b.; 
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Authority. 








D. 155. 158.; 
G. 371. 389. 








Ch. P. H. u. 
171. 





Ch.P.H. 11. 166.; 
Brugsch. Nouv. 
Rech.9.; D. 237. 

D. 379. 






G. 43. 157.; L. 
L. A. i. 11. a. 


G. 43. 158.; L. 
L. A. i. 11. b. 


Br. Zeitsch. 
1864, p. 1. 


Br. M. Ixxxi. 1. 


M. d. C. xvi. 2.; 
D. 383. 386. ; 
R. A. 1860, p. 
237.; L. T. li. 
127. 8.; G. 76. 


G.389.; D.152.; 
H*s, R. I A. 
1847, 2. 8.4. 


G.389.; D.462.; 
H®, R.L A. 
1847, 2. 8. 4. 


Ungarelli, i. 1. 


LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


Form. 





101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


100. 


„je A division of 


s Egg ; compl. bar. 
Borer; com- 
plement an 
eagle and 

owl. 


A knife 
sharpener. 





a N 


Hand and arm, 
holding an 
ear of corn ; 
comp. mouth. 


> 


Jackal, with cord 


round neck. 


+ 


piercing a 
a \\ skin; ap- 
pears as a kind of 


standard ; comp. hemi- 


sphere and oblique 
lines. 
Shoot; com- 
Y% plement a 
chicken. 


ea Open hand. 


= 


Snake (tetbi, 
gath, C.), 


Sound. 
SU, a son. 


unite, conspire ; sm-u, 
conspirator; smta, a 
burial. 


SM, amulet, figure, sym- 
bol, to lead a festival. 
SEN, to rob; land ; 
tuta (gaga, c.), chief, 
head; nn, lay, place. 

SR, or ésr in sr, to distri- 
bute, name of a region, 
a substance. 


SAT, in Rusat, name of a 
region. 


STI, in sd, rays, sun- 
beams, a kind of goat, 
production, arrow, draw. 


SU, often as a symbol for 
su tn, king; they, it, she; 
Suti, Seth; sxa, south. 


T. 
T, Tr (Hk)? 


T, as early as fourth 
dynasty; value derived 
from place in names of 
Titus, Adrian, and 
Domitian, and its re- 
placiog T 104. T 106. 
T 107., in stmu, stibium ; 
nut, to avenge, grind; 
xsbt, blue, tin; Zu, to 
speak ; in foreign names 
TI, supposed by Hincks 

‘to be &, or e. 


[Arr. U. 


Authority. 


Ch. P. H. ı. 40. 
SM, in sm, to combine,| E. S. 135.; se- 


pulchral vase 
in Louvre; SI. 
-A.G.E. 147.; 
T.xxxvii.101. 


Ch.P.H. p. 231. 


L.D. iii. 233. b.; 
P.M. xviii. e.; 
E. S. 305. | 

L. L. A. ii. 11.5 
d.; cofün of 
Anx-hapi, B. 
M. E. R. 6710. 

P.M. xxvi. 2. 


E. S.216*.551.; 
D.342.; G.123. 
424, 436.; L. 
T. xxv. 68. 2., 
xxx. 79. 1.; L. 
D. ii. 64. bis. a. 


L. L. A. ii. 11. 
b.; G. 43.165 .: 
M. R. v. 19, 
viii. 30. 


G. 40. 76.; L. 
L. A. 1. 6. b. 


M. R. xxvi.; 
G. 86.; His, 
R. I. A. 1847, 
alphabet, C. 


Re mr a I EP ee GASEN, 







c.1] 


No. 





106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 


112. 


113. 


7a The 


PHONETICS: ALPHABET AND SYLLABARIUM. 


Form. 


=— Cord, with loop 
at each end. (See B. 
M. rect. sarc.) 


@& Segment of a 


sphere. 


earth, a 
layer. 


Band or bag, per- 


re sce aa with 
compL 
= Se 


Vase on a 
stand; com- 
plement an 


eagle. 


> Kind of pil- 
@ N low; com- 


plement an 


eagle and semicircular 
object. 


Nestling; 
comple- 
ment the 


eagle. 


Unknown ob- 
A | ject; comple- 


ment a leg. 





T, changed with r 104. 
T 107.; inherent x as TU 
(H**). 


T, generally final, or for 
suffixed feminine ar- 
ticle; inherent «, TU 
(Hk), 


TA, the Earth. 


TA, pure phonetic; see 
for proof of its force 
name of Otho. 


TA, GA, in mata, a mer- 
cenary; ta, a boat, to 
go in a boat; uta, pec- 
toral plate, symbolic 
eye, to be borne; fata, 
of the head ; for proof of 
its value of T, compare 
names of Kambyses. 


TA, in s. ta, to tow, take 
in tow; ta, a hank of 
thread ; x¢a, a foreign 
nation; fa, mystic, 
distant; fav, to burn; 
tax, & frontier; s ta, 
a jail; a, a tomb. 

TA, GA, head, to bear or 
carry; tamka, a kind of 
wood, or object made of 
wood ; tam-ua, hair. 


TB, occurs as determi- 
native of ¢, a chest 
(talb, c.) ; reward, pay; 
found with other deter- 
minatives. 


aq2 
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Authority. 


D. 376.; M. C. 


Ixiv. &c.; M. 
t. iv. ccex. 1.; 
B. M. rect. 
sarc. E.R.6654. 


G. 40. 80.; L. 


L.L. A. 1.6. a 


Ch. P. H. 11. 199. 


L. L. A. 1. 6. d.; 


N. 288. f.; M. 
ii. elxviii. b. 


G. 77.142; St 


A.G.E. 169.; 
D. 181.; E. H. 


Vili. 


Sarc. Her, Lou- 


vre; D. 449.; 
E. S. 157. 


Pap. Ath.B.M. 


1844, No. 264. 
give syllable, 
No. 110., loco. 
L. T. xlvii. 
125. c. 21, 
and again ibid. 
xlviii. c. 125, 
43.; G. 73. 


M. C. exxviii. 1.; 


sarc. of Amyr- 
teeus, E.S. 10., 
of Q.of Amasis, 
E. 8. 33.; E. 
I. 87. 


LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


Form. 


5 x Bundle of twigs 
or reeds ; com- 

plement the 

mouth. 


Kukufa scep- 
tre (tam); 
coraplement 
an owl. 


vo 


ve 


compl an 


\R 


& Pole; compl. vase 
e and tow-line. 


etree Kind of bolt; 
wet complement a 
bolt. 


Ahill; compl. 
>, a bird. 


% Duckling (ken). 


a boat (uw). 


* Coil of rope of 


[Aer. II. 





Sound. Authority. 


TL, TR, (GR), occurs as | G. 43. 186. 92. 


t in thename of Sofer;| 502. 513.; D. 
in mster (masge, c.), an | 341.; L. T. vii 
ear ; (r (gal,c.), toem-| 17. 138.; M. C. 
balm, embalmer; ir, ntr, | xlii. 2. 5., 
to work; tr (ge, c.,| exxxv.1.; E. 
whilst, actual, total, en- | R. 6705.; R. 
tire, bird. A.1846, p.712. 
TM, (GM), in tam, ascep- | S. A. G. F. 180. 
tre, to deprave, ravish ; | 180.; Rosetta 
uasi, ruin; sem or tam, | stone; B. M. ; 


mixed gold; tam-ä| E.S. 32.; Br. 





(gom-t, c.), brave: see| Z. 1864, p.69.; 
UAB. 'L.D. iii. 56. a. 
TM, interchanged with | Sl. A. G. F. 178. 
the preceding : see NM.| 180. 
TENNU, each, every, |Ch. P. H. p. 
how. 237., n. 642. 
TS, in és, to bear, con- | Si. A. G. pl. 42. 
duct, tie, knot, sentence, | No.69.; D.322.; 


L. T. iii. 7. 1, 
lii. 129. 3., liii. 
130.8.,lxiii. 145. 
k, 40.; E. I. 87. 


TU, in tun, evil, a cave; | G. 102. 45. 221.; 
hu-un, a calf; iu, to| D. 108.9.; Ch. 
soil, stain, hill. P.H. 41. 202.n. 

| 616.618. p.234. 


bank, bend of a river, 
vicissim, in turn ; ésm,a 
dog. 


U. 
U, affects ¢ as ur (H™*). | M.C. xii. 6. ; G. 
87. 31.; L. L. 
A. i. 3. a. ; H%, 
l. c. 


M. R. xxxv.],; 
G. 37. 27.; L. 
L. A. i. 3. b.; 
Hs, ]. c. 


U, not as a common pho- 
netic under the Old Em- 
pire; in examples, Sh. 
80., probably determi- 
native; affects ¢ as UI 
(H*). 





c. L] 


No. 





122. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


Cr 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


{ Sceptre and leg. 


A tool (many forms 
| of this character) ; 


compl. a leg. 


Hare; com- 
plement wa- 
ter. 


ie Flower; com- 
RE plement wa- 
ter, ata later 
period vase. 


ya Swallow ; 
complement 
— the mouth. 


Ss Cross; comple- 
ment a mouth. 





augment, throw, purify; 
uahku, kind of crown or 
chaplet; suakh (sook, 
c.), to molest. 


UAB, mound, heap. 


UB in ubn, shine, sunrise ; 


ubuu, workman, carpen- 
ter, mason ; uba, against, 
through. 


UN, in un, to be, to ap- 


pear, ouon, C., un-nu, 
or uunnu, an hour; 
uny, a wolf; hunnu, a 
child, young, vedc; unx-t, 
straps, girdles. 


UN, interchanged with 


the preceding; of which 
in An-nu, young, it is 
found as the deter- 
minative; An hn, kind 
of bird. 


HR); in the name 
aroeris ; in sr, 

in drink; ur (Allo, c.), 
older, chief; urs (ouols, 
c.), a pillow ; kurt, mild. 


UR, (HR, HL), inter- 


changed with preceding. 
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Form. Authority 
N Cord; com-| UA, in wai, long; wah, | E.S. 10.; E. I. 
pement the} to consecrate, make a| 89.; L. LA 
Dee libation ; uax, to call; | i. 2. b.; Ch. 
uaka, division of time. | P.H.ı.9. 
Kind of flower;| UAH, the firstsign oc-| Ch. M. 310 
complement a| cursasdeterminativeof | Mummy at 
twisted cord. | wah s-uah; uah, to| Leeds, M. C 


Ixxvii. 2.; M. 
iv. ccci. ccciil. 


Ch. Nom d. 
Thebes, p. 33. 


P.xlvi. 6.; L. D. 
ii, 37. b., iii. 
213.d.; L. D. 
iv. 10. 17. a. 
23. e.; Br. M. 
Ixxviii. 4., 
lxxvi. 2. 


L.L. A. ii. 8. f.; 
G. 96, 97. 


D. 217.; E. S. 
551. 3 ef. L. A. 
taf. xvii. A. I. 
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No. Form. Authority. | 
A kind of | UT, in atu (oweit, c.),a|E. L 29. 2, 3, 
180. I ee | tablet, the prow of a| 30, 82. 4.; 
re ®| boat; andinusb(ouoid, | D. 228.; E. | 
c.), to pour out (un-| H. xxxiii. 21.; | 
certain if to be distin-; E. S. 10.; | 
guished from ut, qd.| M. R. clii. ; L. ; 
| vide), a command ; ut, T. ii. 6. 3., iv. 
to go forth; uthu, a| 15.2., 11.3. 2.; 
sideboard. L.A. taf. xii. L.; 
E. S. 575. 
131. h aa Den, UAT, transmit. Ch. P. H. 1. 107. 


X. 


132. | @& Sieve (sed, c. xt). | x, at a later period ap- 

pears asa x ; early syl- 

labic x 1 (Hk), xiufu, 
Xéoy. 


Unknown ob-|XA, in ya, to make, a 


133. | m ject; comple-| body; xatb, to throw 
x or ment arm or down ; ak, to. shave: 
= mouth. x > 
DER xarti, child; xas, evil, 


wretched; s-xa, sxar, 
to make ; xams, ear of 
corn. 


XA, in ya, many ; xabu, 
a sickle, to be a hypo- 


Oxyrhyn- 
134. \ N chus ;com- 





plement crite; xa.t, a body, 
the eagle. mummy. 
Water-plant;|XA, in ya, many; xaui, 


135. si 


complement 


an altar, to follow, a 
he eee or! bushel, "to measure; 
eagle. . . 
xanr, to disperse ; xaib.t, 
a fan. 
x Leaf of a|XA, interchanged with 
136. N water-plant; the preceding. 
complement 


the eagle. 


Vyse, 


Journal, 
i. 5 L. A. i. 


14.2; G. 44. 
195.; He. R. 
I. A. 1847. 


L.L. A. ii 14.c, 


B. 17—21.; 
M.R. kxiv.;M. 
C.xliii. 1.; M. 
d. C. xliii. 1. 


G. 44. 201. 77. 


335. 384.; M. 
R. iii. 2. p. 263. 
L, il p. 2. 
n. 260, D. 
179.; L. A. taf. 
ix. 


D. 206, 207.; 


G. 491.; M. 
t. iv. ccexxxi., 
t. iii. cexix. 


D. 207. 
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No. 





138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 


142. 


143. 


“ 


Form. 


EA Soret 


compL owl. 


Man’s breast 
al and arms, 
weer holding a 

paddle ; 
complement water. 


xs Decapitated 
animal; 


complement 
water. 


Three vases ; 
compl. water, 


TEN semicircle, 
@ \X and two bars. 


PAY: icon 


lement 
the owl and chicken. 


boat; com- 
plement the 
mat. 


A scarabeous ; 
complement a 
mouth. 





& 


A paddle; 
I Pw: % comp. ane 





Authority. 


XA, in ym, to prevail. M. C. Ixxvii. 5. ; 
S.A. G. D. 
129.; L. T. li. 
127.9 


XN, in xn, to place, to| L.L. A. ii. 14. b. 
conduct, likeness. B. 63.; R. S. 
last line; G.- 

429, 430. 


XN, to place, a vestibule; |L. L. A. ii. 14. 
mayn, a vessel. a, B. 61-63. 


XN-TI, breath, nose, to | L. L. A. it. 13. 
stop. b.; M C. 
eviii. 2. 


XNMU, in nm, water, to | G. 42. 133.; D. 
follow, join, direct; | 426. iii. 125. a. 
si-nm, to doctor. Sarc. Sams. pl. 

L. D. ii. 129.; 
alabaster pal- 
let, E.R.6122.; 
M.C. xxxi. 3. 


XP, KH, in xp (gp, c.), | Rosetta stone, 
to receive, an hour, light.) G. 96.; L. D. 
iii. 266. 


XP-R, type, form, trans- | G. 76.86. ; Des. 
formation, be, exist,pro- | del Eg. A. v 
duce; xprr, a scara- | 40.; E.1.32.; 
beus ; xprx, ahelmet. | L. T. xvi. 

30. 4., xxvii- 
xxxiii. 77—88., 
Ixxix. 165. 12.; 





M. R. cxxiv. 
5.; G.76.; D. 
168. 
XRU, a voice, word, | Birch. Soc. An- 
enemy. tiq. Fr. t. xxiv.; 


Ch. P.H. 11. 222. 
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No. Sound. Authority. 





Cf L. L. B. 70. ; 

sep. cone, E. 
R. 6706.; D. 
432. 


145. XA, in nxat, power; 
m,at, and, when; 
maya, balance; xat- 


at, retreat. 






©. Log of wood 
= (xa); com- 
plement a sieve and 
semicircle. 







XN: 
146. Pool of water, | x, doubtful if not in the | Cf. G. 44. 197.; 
a cistern, earliest times identical} H**. R. I. A. 
with the x 132., xt. 1847, alph.s.x.; 
L.L. A. i. 12.2. 
147. Water- XA, in xaa, to rise, the L. L. A. i. 12. 
a LI plant; first; xaau, a sow;| b;D.210.;G. 


comple- as, to cross : ya. kind| 44. 196.; M. 
. tamorphosed. 


i A diadem;| XA, in ya, a crown, to) L. L. A. ii. 12. 
= ae; complement | be rained: wood, deter- | b; G. 44. 208. 
am minative of me, a| 440.; D. 318. 

crown, or helm; xer,| 319.; L. A. 

to, like. taf.xi.; E.1. 56. 

l.11.; Br. M. 

ix. xiv. Ixxvii. 


Kind of water-| XN, in sn, breath; sna,|L. L. B. 67.; 


Hee: Bas ee an elbow. Pap. Belm. 
PoC RIN, : - ; 
ment water. 1843 ’ L. T. 


ii, 2.1. 18. in 
loco, i. 1. 15. 


150. Q Dipper pert of | XN, all these signs in- | Sl. A.G.G.225.; 
vloment weten | terchanged with xa,| L. L. B. 67. 
pon | each, every; ana,aknee;| p. 75.; statue 

xnti, sindon, flax; nn, | of Pext, E. S. 
an orbit. §18.; E.R.6654. 


ie J Unknown ob-|XN, in sn, brother, to| D. 379.; L. L. 


ject; comple-/ breathe; str, incense;| A. ii. 11. a; 
wom ment water, | sna, to steal; sennu,| E. I. 1.; L. D. 


ee | io; ii. 124. 40. 











No. Form 
152. Unknown ob-| XT, in axt, the Persea ; 
om jects comp xtu, some leather ties 
ann of a boat; ; Xf t, to work, 
hollow, perform, make 
do. 


153. y 


bad 
e 


i. ostrich fea- | XU, SHU, in Shu, light, 
Er 


a god 


II. LATER ALPHABET. 


r 


— mn m 


A. 


A, in ba, brass, or iron ; 
kras, embalm. 


| Man holding a 
cord. 
» Lock of hair. A, in ha, time, duration. 


wes Winged disk. 


\ ij Arm holding a 
club. Deter- 


terminative No. 65. 


A, in Trajanus, Hadri- 


anus. 


A, in Domitian. 


AN, in Antoninus (Cara- 
calla), on earlier monu- 
ments MA. 


Arm holding a 
s— ball. Phonetic 
=“. 60, 


3 Ape seated. A in atn, disk. 


2 Head of a sparrow- 
hawk crowned 
with a disk. 


A, on the authority of 
Champollion only. 
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L. T. xxxvi. 99. 


M. t. i. lxxxix. ; 
compl. deficient ; Shu, name of 


Br. G. 


M. R. ii. 
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Authority. 









15., xlviii. 
125. 41.; D. 
199. 366. ; E. 
R. 9900. ; G. 
520. 


xiii, A. 
5.; Br.Z. 1866, 
p. 15. 


P. xxvi. 13. ; L. 


D. iv. 22. b. 


L. K. lxv. 741. 


m. 742. k. 


Ungarelli, Pam- 


phylian obe- 
lisk at Rome, 
iv.; D. 91. 


tav. 
xxix. 18.a.; D. 
91.; Ungarelli, 
l.c. 


Duemichen, 


Dend. p. 5 


G. 85. 6. 
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| No. Form. Sound. Authority. 
sa Flower. A, initial in Anubis, xx. | G. 36. 17. ; St. ! 
dynasty. A. G.A. 17. 


9 x Flower or water- | A, at the period of xx. |G. 86. 16.; SI. 
. plant. dynasty, on authorityof| A.G. A. 16. 


Champollion, in Anubis. 
10. Bunch of flowers.| A, in the same name, | G. 38. 86. 
Syllable a. final at the end of many 
words. 


+ Four-petaled A, in ah, cow; a very | M.C. xxvii. 6. 
11 flower. eee uncertain example. 


un. No. 1 
12. q@ Feather. A, on the authority of G. 38, 39. 
Champollion i in foreign 
names. 
Man looking | AN, in Antoninus. M. R. ii. tav. 
13. es oe xxviii.12.; L. 
ae Fee L. A. iii. L b. 


14, | W Basket. Det. No. | A,in many words, at xx.|M. R. ii. tav. 
178. dynasty; in Trajanus, xxvii. 10. f. 


Adrianus. ll.e.; G. 535. 
368. ; L.-L. A. 
lii. 1. a. 
15. | Je Kind of hook. | A, on the authority of | G. 35. 8. 
Champollion. 
16. | & Eyeand brow. | AN, in Antoninus. M. R. ii, xxvii. 
ll. h 
B. 
i Goat. (da), | B, in Tiberius, and Se-; M. R. ii. tar. 
soul. Idoo- | bastos. xxiii, 2: 4, 
RR Sr xxvi.9.f.; L. 
L. A. iii. 4. b. 
w-hawk | B, in Sebastes at the} M. R. ii. tav. 
2. N = time of Trajan. xxvi.10.d.; Si. 
; A. G. B. 64. 
Nycticorax (ben- B, in Sebastes. M. R. ii. tav. 
3. cf nu). Mixed xxviii. 13. b.; 


Signs No. 11. | SLA. G. B. 63. 
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No. - Form. Sound. Authority. 





4, Qe Burning Burning censer|B, in bak, hawk; ubn,| G. 585.; M. R. 
(a) rim (Hor. light ; > xsbt, tin; nb,| ii. tav. xxiii. 
lord ; time of xx. dy-| 4. b. 
nasty : Berenice, Tibe- 
rius. 


5, y Same, variant. B. Ibid.; L. L. A. 


1ii. 4. a. 

g, | ® Basket filled with) B, is interchanged with | D. 412. 413.; M. 
kind ( ae ee the preceding. R.ii. tav. xxvii. 
minative Me 175. 13., xxiii. 4. a. 

C. 

See under K. 
D. 

See under T. 
E. 

See under A. 
F 


Man bearing a|F, as suffix of third | G. 260. 
1. x ee (fas ae person singular or mas- 

bens). Me | culine. 

minative No. 33. 


2. | & Piece of flesh or| F, in nf, to him; mfk,|G. 44. 189. 91. 
one St blood. Det.| copper, = dynasty. "| 888. 


3. | 9 Same reversed. F. G. 44. 190. 
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| Authority. 





See K and T. | 


H. 
; fA Se hin: H, in Ptah. G. 45. 223. ; B. 
in . er- 
minatire No. 6. 24,88: 
2 ” Man with disk | H, in Ptah. G. 45. 230. ; D. | 
: on head, hold- 53. 
ing two palm 
branches (Aaa-en-renpa). z 
3 Same without | H. G. 45. 228. 
the disk. 
pain nn H. G. 45. 228. ; SI. 
4 hey A. G. F. 198. 
5 Face (her). Pho-| H, in Hk, name of a god | M. ii. pl. cxlv. ; 
! M netic H. 34. at Esneh, aruler; Hsr,| M.d. C. xlviii. 
name of a region. 2., xxix. 1. li. 1. 
IN Cow’shorn. Pho-| H, in Hs, Isis; S, in | M.i.lxxxix. ; L. 
Bele ke: septi, lips; ha, time,| D, iv. 47. a; 
duration of life. P. xxvi. 13. 
7 Fore leg of a| H. G. 45. 225. ; D. 
. couch, probably 114. 


only variant of 
the fore-part of the 
lion (Aa). 


8 XD Frog (heka).| H, only found in Aka, | M. t. i. lviii. bis. 
: Adcogrephis No.| name of a region. 
Flying | H, in name of Ptah. G. 45. 227. 
9. scarabseus 
(4p); to 
mount. 


10. di) Fields. HES, in Osiris. Br. 7. 1863, p. 
58. | 
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No. Form. Sound. Authority. 
ll. Panegyry. See| H. G. 45. 226. 
Determinative 
No. 131. 


12. | «9 Lower part of| K, in the name of the | G. 45. 222.; L. 


‚same. Determinative | ZEthiopian queen Can- | D. v. 47. a.. 
| No, 132. Ance- 


13. | Crooked stick | H, in rkh, a brazier, heat; | D. 334.; M. d. 
or tongue. Phonetic| Ar, together; hrr, a| C. xlvi. 2. 
= flower ; Ana, together 

with; Ask, to cut, xx. 


dynasty. 
14. | wel Lid of a box. De-| H, or A, in H-lk, Philae ; | M. d. C. xv. I. 
terminative No. 163. Hs, Isis ; Aa, a place. xi. 1.; Ch. P. 
H. 1. 64. 
15. | y Well. H, in Ari, together. L. D. iv. 84. a. ; 
Duemichen, 
Dend. p. 12. 
I. 


Eye, ir or ar. | I, in Arsinoe, Berenice, |M. R. ii. tav. 
1. | <~ Phonetica10.| “Antoninus. xvii. 2.0, ef. 


xviii. 2.e.,xvili. 


ec 4 2%; D. 
410.; L. K. li. 
690. b. 
2 Jackal (sa- | Al, to come, also in|G. 36. 12.; ef. 
; = lu). ra Aiem-hpt, Imouthos, in | S!.A.G.B. 36.; 
Kor 361. Decius. _ L. K. lxvii. 753. 
Kind of h. 
3. |e KG K per. | I. G. 36. 13. 
No. 104. 
4. | up A dog, head re- | I, to come. L.D. iv.78.b.13. 


5, tex A dog. I, to come. L.D. iv. 78. b. 13. 
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Form. | Sound. | Authority. | 





K. 
Man holding up| K, in Commodus; per-|M. R. ii. tav, 
a in a haps syllabically Ka, as| xxix. 15.15.a. 
Determinative No. 32. Kammatis. 


&y Wi ‚nemms. See | K, in bak, a hawk; nuk, | G. 535.; D. 280. 


2. deographics | I, me; mfk, copper ; 
“i No. 653, 654.| used also for pronoun &, | 
6) thou, thee; &, in Clau- | 
dius, Cesar, Germani- 
cus. 
3. |6 Tear. K, in Kasr (Cesar), time | M. R. ii. tav. 
of Augustus, and in| xxili.l. b. 4. c. 
Claudius. 
4. | Magy A ball. K, in Nekau Necho. Ch. P. H. 1. 20. 
5. Angry | K. G. 40.73. 
a 
(ant, 
rage). Ideographic No. 
346. 
Ureus (ktbi).| K, thou, thee, xx. dy-| D. 170. n. 182. 
6. Determinative| pasty; in Kaisers, au- 
No. 107. tokrator. 
7. |Wan_. Reptile (jatf).| K. G. 39. 63. 
etermina- 
tive No. 105. 


8. | Side of asest(kaor| K, in Berenice, auto- | M.R.ii.tav. xvii. 
ker). Phoneticx 51./ krator; by preference | l.a, xviii. e., 

KR, or KA, used for N. xxiii. 1.; L.L. 

A. iii. 5. d.; Br. 

Z. 1863, p. 51. 


9. | Angle (Au). Deter- in Afri : -|D. ? 
Angi : an ay oe he. ricanus ; per- | D. 131 


or potter's fur- 


10. Vase on a stand, | K. G. 40. 74. 
i nace (krer). 
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No. Form. Sound. Authority. 

1]. patie Unknown object. | K, in karh, night. Ch. P. H. 1. 22. 
12. | taxed Unknown object. | K, in Candace. = A 1847, p. 
13. Pa © A claw. KPU, a substance. Br. Z. 1863, p. 


51., 1865, p. 65. 


L—R. 
E ith its| R. G. 41. 103. 
| <i yo i Ideo- 
graphic No 280. 
2. | @ Tear (rem, toweep).| R, xx. dynasty. G. 41. 101. 535. 
3. | Sun with ursus. R, in Hadrianus. L. K. lxvi.742. v. 
4, | © Sun’s disk. R, in Hadrianus. L. K. lxvi.742. x. 


5. | Sea Lion seated (rabu,| R, in Hakar, Hakoris, | L. L. A. i. 7. b. 
tabu). Phonetier 54. | Acoris; xx. dynasty, | 
used by preference for 


the L. 
Head and neck of) R, in Trajanus. L. L. A. iii. 7. 
6. T & cow or ram. ce; M.R.ii.tav. 
Determinative xxvii.10.g.; L. 
No. 88. K. Ixiv. 741. i. 
7 N Leg and sinew of | L, R, in Philous dove, | E. R. 6705: G. 
: a bird. female name, time of | 41.107.; L.K. 
Trajan, in Aurelius. Ixvii. 749. a. 
8. — Goose. R, in Tarr, Dendera. Duemichen, 
Dend. p. 4. 
9, th Urzus. R, in same. Ibid. 


10. | WW Snake. De-| RU, in autokrator; in|M. R. ii. tar. 
terminative No. 106. Osiris. xxvi. 9. c.; Br. 
Z. 1863, p. 53. 

Grassh i . 41. ; 

11. VG. ne Mon). R, time of xx. dynasty. | G. 41. 105 


sa na 
Ideographic No. 503. 


12. | $I Calyx ofa flower. | R,in Teberes (Tiberius); |M. R. ii. tar. 
autokrator, title of Do-| xxiv. 4. d. 5., 
mitian and Hadrian. xxvii. 11. b. 





15. 


16. 


17. 


LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


3» Variety of calyx of 
flower. 


Leaf of a water- 
plant (rex). Ideo- 
graphic No. 548. 


Penknife? De- 
terminative 
No. 149. 


Man holding up 
both his hands 


5 g Hand holding 
a vase (ma). 
Phonetic m 60. 


“e Unknown object, 
perhaps phallus. 


Vulture. Syl- 
labic Mv. 
Phonetic m 61. 


“MC Pool (mer). 


Phonetic m 66. 


2 Boat-slip (ma). 
Phonetic m 58. 


T Pole. Phonetic mu 59. 


+ Cross. 


sik A boat. 


Sound. 


R, xx. dynasty. 


R; this was, however, | G. 535. 
sometimes used for x, 
xx. dynasty. 


R, in Pselcis ; in Aure- | G. 41. 104.; D. 


RM-LM, in Talmis. 


R, renpa, grow, flower. 


M. 


M, interchanged with the 
following, xx. dynasty. 


MER, in Merari, name of 
a god. 


M, in Senem, name of 
Beghe. 


M, in Domitianus, Se- 


M, in Senem, Domitian. 


M, in Commodus, and in 
many words 
Roman and Ptolemaic 
period. 


at the 


M, on the authority of 
Champollion only. 


M, or AM, in. 


[Arr. II. 





Authority. 


G. 535. 





301.; L. D. iv. 
88. a. 


D.-35. 


L. D. iv. 87. e.; 
Br. M. xiv. 


G. 535. 282. 
348.; D. 91. 


L. D. iv. 87. f. 





D. 322.; G. 318.; 
SI.A.G.H.243. 


M. R. ii. tav. 
Xxvii. 9. c.; M. 
d. C. xxvi. 


D. 95. 


M. R. tav. xxix. 
15. 


G. 41. 127. 


L. D. iv: 53. b. 


£ 
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No. Form. . Sound. Authority. 
hs Cat, seated. M, in maa, to see; ma, | L. D. iv: 65. a. ; 
like. Ungarelli, iv. 
iv. 20. 
10. BR M. L. D. iv. 77. d. 
3.; Br. Z. 1863, 
p. 53. 
11. BR dogs sup- | M, in mes, to be born of | Ungarelli,yi.l.1. 
porting eye. | (probably i incorrect form). 
N. 
1 God with lower| N, in atn, disk. . Duemichen, 
j part of pschent. Dend, p. 5. 
2. | A shuttle, N. L. K. 1xv.741.h. 
Vase on two } N, in Mta for Darius. | L. A. iii. 9. ; 
8. A See Mixed Signs ; rit, fo L. K. xix 
NG:.28; 656. f. 


“PEE Crocodile. N, in nd, in the titles of |M.R.ii.tav.xxv. 
4. ae Deter- Vespasianus; nu,to see, | 7.b.c.; L. A. 
minative No. 103. in Traj ans. iii. 9. c.; L. D. 
iv. 90. c. 88. a.; 
L. K. Ixvi. 

741. n. 


5. | HP Fish. N, in Sra, for Esnah. G. 42. 143.; Si, 
i A. G. D. 118, 


6. Pool or tank. | N, in Antoninus, seems | D. 86. 
employed before, and 
undistinguishable from 
the usual x. 


v Water jug (nem).| N, in Anuk nuk, I; n&, | G. 248. 


L Phonetic x 141. being. 
8. | & Water jug without N, xx. dynasty; in Ger- | G. 535.; D. 280. 
; a handle. Phonetic} manicus, title of Clau- 
N 82. dius. 
I; Ä | 
1, | mes Ceiling(p, heaven). P ‚in Vespasian ;.used for | M. R.ii.tav: xxv. 
Determinative No. 1 P, masculine article; 7. b.; L. A. iii. 
and in Ptah; ps, to| 10.; D. 2. 
stretch. 
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11. 


12. 


LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


Form. 





» Capsule 


seeds.  Determinative 
| No. 76. 


eo Star (siz, seb). De- 


terminative No. 9. 


Seated female. 
Determinative 
No. 47. 


« Seated child (su, 
s,f.). Determi- 
native No. 46. 


Jackal 
(sahu). 
Ideographic No. 351. 
a> Sheep (sat). 


Ideographic 
No. 321. 


St A sheep. 


3A Sheep with whip. 


Goose (su). Det. 
No. 94. 


& Egg (shu). Deter- 
minative No. 102. 


<e Arrow. Determi- 
native No. 146. 


I Reed (su). Pho- 


netic s 103. 


TE Footstool, not 
be confounded 
with x 60. 


Sound. 





P, in Anup (Anubis). 


S. 
S, in Vespasian, Trajan, 


Sebestos, Commodus, 
Kaisars (Kaisaros). 


S, in Arsinoe. 


S, in Domitianus, Se- 
bestes. 


S, interchanged with the 
goose in the sense of 
son, Xx. dynasty. 


S, in Vespasianus, Domi- 
tianus. 

S, in saw, to drink. 

S, in Trajanus (D). 


S, in Sebasta, title of 
Sabina ; in Osiris. 


S, in Vespasianus. 
S. 


S. 


[Arr. IT. 


Authority. 








G. 42. 154.; I. 
A.G.D. 127. 


G. 76.; M. R. ii. 
tav. xxix. 16., | 


xxvi. 10. b., 
10. d.; L. D. 
iv. 89. b. 


G. 43. 170.; ML. 
R. ii. tav. xvii. 
2. d. 


L. A. iii. 11. h.; 
M. R. ii. tav. 
xxvi. 9. d. 9. f. 


G.43.169.;M.C. 
exxiv. |. 


L. A. iii. 11. b.; 
E. I. 11. 5.3; M. 
R. ii. tav. xxv. 
7.b. c. 9. 9. a. 


P. xxvi. bis. 17. 


L. D. iv. 82. d. 


M. R. ii. tav. 
xxvii. 11. g.; Br. 
Z. 1863, p. 53. 


G.74.535.; M.R. 
ii, tav. xxxv. 7. 


G. 43. 171. 


G. 43. 166. 


S, in Sebestes, time of | L. A. iii. 11. e; 


Domitian and Trajanus. 


M.R.. ii. tav. xxv 
. 9. B., xxvi. 10. | 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


. Form. 


«man Flute (seba). De- 


terminative No. 180, 


=a Woof. Phonetics 
8 95. 


Cover of a quiver 
2 (sa, side). Pho- 
netic s 94, 


Oo Skein. Phonetic 
x 46. 


Basket and cord. 
Determinative 
No. 157. 


| Ideographic 
No. 585. 


a | Hand holding a 


pyramidal ob- 
ject. Mixed Sign No. 8. 


dene cake. 
A I courage No. 829. 


N Legs walking. 
Determinative 
No. 73. 


Sound. 


S, in Kasers (Cesaris), 
time of Trajan. 


S, in Sebastes. 


S, in asf, fault, Osorkon ; 
xxii. dynasty Philippus; 
Sebestes, time of Tra- 
jan ; Tiberius, Soter. 


S, in Sebtu Coptos, in 
Domitianus ; 
title Germanicus. 


and his 


S, xx. dynasty. 


S, in Bast, Hes, Isis, cow. 


T—D. 


T, in Domitianus. 


T, according to Cham- 
pollion an u ; Hks, an 1. 


T (D), in Domitianus ; 
see former alphabet. 


T (D), in Domitianus. 


eper). TA, in ta, world (copt. 
to); and in ota, a tomb ; 
xxvi. dynasty, in Do- 
mitianus and Trajanus. 


Rr 2 


Authority. 





L.L. A. iii. 11.g.; 
D. 341.; cf. 
M. R. ii. tav. 
xxvi.9.c. 


D. 341. 170. 


D. 462. 341.; M. 
R. ii.- tav. viii. 
188., xvii. xxvii. 
11.; E.R. 6705. 


E. H. viii.; G. 
153.; M. R. 
xxvi. 9. c.; M. 
C. lvii. 10.; G. 
100. 


G. 43. ee Si 
A. G. E. 152 


L. D. iv. 59. c. 


L.L. A. iii. 6. b.; 
M. R. ii. tav. 
xxvi. 9. c.d. 


L. L. A. iii. 6. a. 


L.L.A. iii. 6. f. ; 
G. 45. 224. ; 
Hks, R. I. A. 
ae alphabet 


Ungarelli, iv. 1. 


| Ungarelli, v. A. 


® 


G. 40. 79.; M. R. 
il. tav.xxvi.9.d., 
xxvi. 10. f.; L. 
D. iv. 90. c.; L. 
K. Ixv. 741. 0. 
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No. Form. Sound. Authority. 








7. |“ Phallus. Deter-| T, in Domitianus, Tra- | L. K. Ixiv. 739. 


minative No. 70.| janus, y, Ixv. 741. r. 
Sail (taka). De-| T, in Trajanus. G. 40. 94. 
B u ee No.| ? 
140. 


Vase on its stand. | T, in Kenbut, Cambyses. | Cf. G. 142. E. 
9. “Phonetic 7 110. 5 Hi viii, 1. 


10..| g The weight or ad- | xx. dynasty, in éaf, or fat, G. 535.; M. d. C. 


justment of the) father; » wer. xxi. 2. 
balance (tx). Ideogra- Xf po 
phic No. 734. 
11. | eg Head of a mallet. | T. G. 40, 92. 
12. “Hes of earth.) TA, xxvi. dynasty; in| D. 20; M. R. ii. | 
Heogrepine No. «ta, sepulchre; in Da- | tav. xxviii. 12. 


rius, Domitian, and An-| b; E. H. iv. i. 


toninus. 
Same. Ideogra- | TA, in Antoninus. M.R. ii. tav. xxvi. 
18. Sr phic No. 17. ; 9. c. xxviii. 12. d. 
14. |<== Same. Ideogra- | T, same in autokrator. | M. R. ii. tav. 
phic No. 16. xxiii, 2. a, 
15. | Dee Same. Ideo- | T, in autokrator. D. 132. 
graphic No. 18. : 
16.|s A fg. B: Kdengra pie TEB, in Tiberius. L. D. iv. 76. e. 
U. ; 


1. | # Drop. Determinative | U, probably only another | M.R.ii. tav. xxvi. 
No. 75. way of writing F 2, in| 9. d., xxxviii. 
Domitianus, Marcus 13. a. b. 
Aurelius. 


2. | 4X Girdle (rut). | U, in Netariu,, Darius. | G. 142. 88. 48. 


Ideographic 
No. 767. 
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Authority. 



















3. Heart between | U, in Antinous Ungarelli, Pin- 
N; . garelli, Pin 
4 two en cian obelisk ; 

4 Cross bar. D U,ınV eee 

. ross termi- . 
x ole en otis in Verus, L. K. lxvi. 747. 
SH. 
l. | S=m Calf couchant. i 1 i 
| Tie ae SH, in Darius. | I K. xlix. 656. 
D. 


MIXED SIGNS. 


THE Mixed Signs are, according to our definition, hierogly phical 
groups, the principal element of which, while essentially ideo- 
graphic or symbolic, admits however commonly a perfect or im- 
perfect phonetic complement, so that one part of the sound of the 
word, gerierally the latter part, is expressed phonetically. Thus 
the so-called Crux ansata betokens the idea of “ life” (any), and, 
as such, is an ideographical sign ; but very often an 7, or n with 
‚x; is appended to it, clearly to indicate the exact pronunciation. 
The consequence is; that the particular ideographic sign appears 
as the first letter of the word which is represented by the whole 
group. Lepsius was the first who proved that this appearance is 
illusory, because in reality the. hieroglyphic always remains ideo-. 
graphical or symbolical. 
We have collected fifty-five of these signs. 
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9. 











ing a whip 
[several varieties of this 
type]; comp. a chair 
back. 


— Man, seat- 

on 
WA and, 
kt a whip and 
crook [several varieties 
of this type]; comp. 
mouth and Neue lines. 


Human head ; 
comp. mat 
and oblique 
lines. 


a Man bold- 
INS ing er 
and cord; 

comp. eagle and chick. 


an 


buckler and spear; comp. 
il, semicircle 


ae ee ibia 
; comp. 

NS hemisphere 

and oblique lines. 


anim, Arms held 
ANA down; comp. 
water. 


Hand holdi 
8 s pyrami 
offering ; 


arm. 


rs 


NN hemisphere, 


and oblique lines. 











as, noble. 


api (ap, c.), head, upon. 





Sound and Signification. Authority. 


si A. G. I. 267.; 
D. 34. 


e 


ari, to guard (areh,c.) | L. L. A. ii. I.c. 


L. L. A. ii. 1. b.; 
M. R. ii. tav. x. 
130.; M. C. iii. 
357.; D. 60, 61. 


Goodw. BR. A. 
1861, p. 120.; 
S. P. iv. 3.; L. 
T. ix. 17. 57, 


sbau, to detain, break. 


xiii. 19. 14. 
behnau, to fight, kill, ad- | L. D. iii. 195. =. 
verse, 23. 225. a 5. 

Tets, Thoth. D. 47. 

nn, no, not; also det. of | D. 95. 113. 
negation. 

ta, to give. D. 88. 111. 


xn, khn-ti [also employed 
as a determinative }, 
dwell, reside. 


L L. A. ii. 18. 
ce, B. 85, 1- 
12. 85. 
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ll, 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


Shoulder; 
ays compl. chick, 


and two lines. 


ay Two legs; comp. 


chicken. 
Bird with a 
. | tuft (hoopoe); 


compl. a leg. 


Heron; comp. 
leg. 


(9) Bird with a 
tuft on its 
head; comp. 
sieve. 


Head of th 
AAO ed 0 the 


=. Ibis; comp. 

a hemisphere 

N and oblique 
lines. 


Ibis on a stan- 

I dard; comp.he- 

rN misphere and 
oblique lines. 


[~ 7 Trussed bird; 
com water 
= and and. 


A heron; com- 
plement a leg. 


>. A botti fish ; compl. 
hemisphere. 


Tail of a 
ay crocodile, 
with owl, 


at a later period, for 
complement. 


Sound and Signification. 


.| spr, side, to come to the|D. 18.; 


side, vow, wish. 


asuz, price, 
wherefore. 


tu, or aku, to go. 


teb, fig. 


th (toobi, c.), a brick. 


x5, hypocrisy. 


xu, illuminate, splendour, 
ceremony, merit, honour. 


same. 


Tt, Thoth: the ibis by 


itself reads Hb. 


Tt, Thoth. 


snt, to found. 


bet, hateful. 


Authority. 


M. C. 
exxxv.; L. D. 
ili, 234. c. 5, 6. 


reward, | Br. Z. 1864, p. 
33. 


H's. R.7.A.1847, 
Alph. I. 


L. D., ii. 25. 


L.L. B. ii. 11.; L. 
T. xxv. 64. 31.; 
M. C. ii. 254.; 
L. D. iii. 52. b. 


SI. A.G. 44.189. 


Cf. Roman Al 
phabet; M. t. 
iv. CCCXIV. 8.5 


. M. R. xxxi. 


Cf. D, 144.; L. D. 
iv.65.a.; G.502. 


In the name of a 

: @ man, Thoth- 
mes, _ tablet, 
B. M 


D. 142. foll. 


L. L.B. 74.8, b. 
75.3; D. 160. 


Ch. P. H.1. 116. 


kam, black, black land, | L. L. A. ii. 5.a.; 


Egypt. 


D. 170.; G. 90. 
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23. ae Lizard; comp. | ax, many. L. D.ii.125. 153. 
© ma) “ere and he- 
misphere. 
Water-plant | Sa, Satis, name of god- | Cf. D. 217.; G. 
24. withaclod| dess. 122.; L. D. iv. 
a N of earth ; > va 90. d. 
complem. hemisphere, = 
eagle, and oblique lines. 
25. AN Pod of the|netm, delight, pleasure, | L. L. p. 54. n. 
rise ie ie len-| pleasant, tranquillity. 60.; B. A. A. 
ai an ay F. 1855, 961. 
26 am Ear of com; | bt (Sofi, c.), corn. D. 228.; L. D. 
“| Yan complem. he- iii. 164. a. 
misphere, and 
oblique lines. 
97 NN Reed on two | aai, ti, to come. In the | D. 204, 205.; W. 
° dl an = name I-em-hep-t, “Ipov8.| M. H. xxx.; 
and oblique er M. R. xxvi. 
98. | damp A slug; comp. | sn, to open, pass; sen.é, | xii. dyn. L. L. 
ZUM. water. chess, draughts. 5 A. ii. 11.e,B. 
60; L. D. iii. 
38. e. 4. 
99, no Slug ar sem, form, image. L. D. iv. 32. a. 
30, | m A rib; comp. | perhaps variant of sper, | Same, Plates. 
— _ month. qd. vide. 
Standard f | sh (¢ 
3). fl Par SR ib (ibt, c.), “the East.” | D. 23. 
isk, and 
counterpoise; comp. 
a leg. 
39 Painter's tt, “ to establish.” Tab. E. S. 560. 
32. eli easel; comp. as determ. of 
. hand. Tt, where E. 
S. 558. has this | 


sign; D. 261. ! 











D.] 


No. 





33. 4 i 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


89. 





+ Head of an oar; 


IS 


complement 
and mouth. 


vemmmt End 
md Ashing-s 


pear, 
with cord to bring it 
back; comp. arm. 


a Kind of stick. 


® 


Form. 


Mallet; comp. 
ampulla and 
hemisphere. 


7 m Hatchet ; 


comp. hemi- 
sphere and 
mouth. 


<> 


df A workman’s 
N 


tool ; compl. 
back of 


throne and water. 


comp. chair- 
back 
mouth, 


and 


< Blade of an oar; 
comp. 
and chicken. 


Guitar 
lute ba, 
the nabla; 
cerastes 


a ae comp. 


of a 


hand 


MIXED SIGNS. 


Sound and Signification. 


nt (ng), to grind, knead, 


support, salute. 
ntr (noute, c.), a god. 
kesn, defective. 


ssr, L., usually read ou- 
sr, an oar, (ouosr bosr, 


c.), power, support, vic- 
tory. 


tt (got c.), tospeak, Cham- 
pollion ; tu, taouo, com- 
mand, often preceded 
by T 108. 


nfr, good (nofre, c.). 


ma (mei, c.) “truth.” 


ua, one, alone, only. 
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Authority. 


Ch.P.H. 1. 123.; 
L. D. iii. 140. 


b. 7. 


e 
° wa 
“ 


@ = 
I: 

a > 
= >> 
RB ER: 
“PHS SRS bm 


xxxvi,2.; R. 
1847, p. 489, 


D. 378. f.; L. 
T. xxv. 99. 
horizontal line; 
G. 331. 


Truth, 227. 
L. L. A. ii. 8 e. 
B. 72. ¢. d. 


R. S. 44.; Ch. 
el . 97. 


xsf, to URN to turn back. ae a ;E.1 


74.1. 3.; 
Ch. P. H. ır. 
228. 








43. 


44. 


45. 


47. 


48. 


LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. 


<—— Feather flap; 

comp. stand 
= of a boat, 
and oblique lines. 


Es Sort of seat; 
comp. hand 
and hemi- 
sphere. 


Legs; comple- 
ment bolt and 


leg. 


lla- 
2 DEREN ne 


on two 
legs ; comp. water. 


Ax 


Jar on leg, with 
water running 
out. 


Jar with water 
x running out; 
comp. horn. 


Sp indle or jar to 
Fhold sen, 
SUR 


W Vessel like a gob- 
BH et; comp. vase. 


A basket of in- 
SE cense on fire; 
comp. 


I an Sa ss two 


Far Sledge or truck; 
ee stand of 


A Net shut up; 
comp. sieve, 


an hemisphere, 
and oblique lines. 


[Aer. EF. 


Sound and Signification. Authority. 
se-mt, West, right, or left, ID. 24.; N. D. 
unam. 395. ; "R. A. 
1862, p. 368. 


pt-t, a bow. D. 259.; G. 42. 


153. 


stb, or mas, to pass, go, | L. Ds iv. 26. 
bring. 


fin, han, to lead, to bring, | xii. dyn. R. S. 


tribute; Han her, Onou-| 39.; L. D. iii. 
ris. 115.; M. R. 
lvi. 


L. L. A. ii. 3. b.; 


ab (uab, c.), pure, pure 
( ), pure, p Ds 


man, priest. 


Ritual Al, 
B.M. 


the same: the horn, pro- 35. 
nounced ab, here used 


for the sound. 


hs (hos, c.), to sing, to 
praise, order. 


L. L. B. 79. 


hn, hn-nu (hno, c.), to | L. L. B. 73. a. c. 
command. 


ba, the soul. D. 124. 


mas, conduct. Ch. P. H. 1. 147. 


tm, atm (thom, c.), to| L. B. 69. a—f.; 
avoid, escape, create, | L. T. xx-xxi. 


no, not, ce. 44-53. 
s-xti (sxt, c.), to take, t|D. 152. 359. 
net. 321. 358. 375.; 
M.C. v. xlix. 1. 
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Seal or | femé, or xtm, to shut up, | D. 305.; M. R. 
54. Ae en total, the whole, me Ixxxi.; L. D. 
domp:handiandowl. cluded. iii. 75. b. 
55 Seal or trap; com- | Xn nu, to bind, turn away, | L. T. xvii. 36. 1.; 
es Q plem. ampulla. prohibit, a billion. E. I. 10, 11; 
L. D. iii. 77. c. 
: . P.M. iv. 2.; L. 
62 comma, Tog, Per accpunk tetra: ar 
and quail. 
Garment with | Xs, to serve, follow. xii. dyn., E. S. 
57. j mat and sword 567.; D. 302. 
(hitherto sup- 
posed to be a furled 
sail); complem. chair- 
back. 
5g, | 0" Girdle mocks any, life, living. L.L. A. ii. 3. 8., 
3 common 
© Alled cruz m 
ansata; comp. water 
and sieve. 
59 Kind of tool; | ud, workman, against, op-| L. T. iii. ¢. 8. 1. 
: comp. leg. posite. lL, xxvii. 72. 
4. 73. 1.; sare. 
with name of 
Q. of Amasis, 
E. S. 82. 
A paddle; compl. | RAru, a voice, word, | L. D. ii. 48.; E. 
60. ly a chick. speech. S10. 
<) Folded object; | rr, to bind, encircle, go| L. L. B. 64; E. 
61. exp MP. mouth. round. I. N.S. 78. 4.; 
Si, A. G. I 
244.; cf. L. T 
vi. 15., ı. 47, 
48.; Ch. P. H 
1. 129. 
62, | can Variant of the | same. Ibid. 


gm ame. 








64. 


65. 


67. 


70. 


A Key; complem. | amay, attach to, support, | Ab. xxix. pl 
"© 


LIST OF HIEROGLYPHICAL SIGNS. [Arr. II. 


Form. Sound and Signification. . Authority. 





sieve, strengthen (amahi, c.),| 14. E. S.10.; 
bless, mature, devoted| E. I. 5. 28.; 
to. H™. on Egypt, 

Stele, R. LA. 


1842, pt. 11. 


Vi Kind Dr ae xt, linen, to do, execute. | Br. M. Ixxix.2,, 
Soup sn xvi. 28.; Si A. 





sphere. G. D. 109.; R. 
A. 1865, xix. 2. 
= F au a xmr, weak, feeble, ill. a Z. 1865, p. 
= stand of a 2 
boat and mouth. 
Unknown ob- | ty, in-nu, divide. In a proper 
RN ject 2 comp. name on mum- | 
biel my at Shrews- 
bury, and at 
the B. M.E. R. 
6660. 
oJ Unknown; | ma, sense unknown. L. D. ii. 101. a. 
h comp. eagle. 
=> Cord andlegs. | ti, to take. L. D. ii: 124. 39. 
© A cake; comp. hemi-| put, a company of gods, | L. D. iii. 22. w.i.; 
sphere. nine. Mariette,Mem. 
p. 25. - 
UO 3 Sun's disk and| put, a company of gods, | L. D. iii. 22. w.; 
ureus; comp./ nine. N. D. 387. 





vase and hemisphere. 
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E. 


I. THE NUMERALS, GRAMMATICAL SIGNS, AND HIERO- 
GLYPHICAL GROUPS. 


THE Hieroglyphical Numerals are 


= 
7 
nA 


1. 10. 100. 1,000. 10,000 


1,000,000. 1,000,000,000,000,000,000." 


The units are expressed by a stroke, but in groups; namely, 


a nen 

sy 4 88242. ones 7,88 4+8. 
i gene 

ot! 6,08 342. rn 8 a8 444. 
ai, 6,88 8438, A" 90s 843438, 


This grouping is connected, perhaps, with the mode of de- 
signating the units in pronunciation from 4 upwards, as we have 
intimated in the grammatical synopsis, in accordance with 
Lepsius’s valuable essay on this subject. 

As regards the Grammatical Signs, we have placed under the 
Ideographics (No. 737. — ) the hieroglyphical stop or end of 
a group; those of verbs (cross bar) and of the active verb (the 
legs stretched) under the Determinatives. The line ı for mark- 
ing the masculine noun is the Ideographic No. 825., which, 
as well as the line with the T sign (¢ 2.), we have classed 
among the Phonetics; they are the affixes of other signs, when 
they betoken nouns. The Egyptians expressed the plural by 


three straight strokes; the dual, in a corresponding manner, 


by two straight 11 or oblique strokes, or by a T (=) placed 
_ before the two oblique strokes, as ew. 


ı Gr, p. 215. We shall return to the subject of these remarkable Hieratico- 
Demotic numerals in the Fifth Book. Some of them are still used by the 
physicians and chemists throughout Europe. 
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It only remains to add a few words upon the compounded 
Hieroglyphical Groups. We have pointed out this grouping to 
a certain extent in the Determinative No. 4., the sign of night 
and darkness. We here allude to the grouping together of 
several hieroglyphics, which conjointly express a compound, 
sometimes a derivative, word. This juxtaposition of signs 
corresponds exactly with the juxtaposition of unchanged words 


in the spoken language. We subjoin some of the most im- 
portant of these groups. 


Sut.n, x6, King of all Egypt (of Upper and Lower 
DR Sa 


Ke Mur magi, Commander of soldiers. 


Wil: i Tai . . ., Fan-bearer. 


1 Nir hnt, Priest. 
Nér intr ap, High priest. 
11-2, armen mee 
W's Sutn kntr, His Majesty. 
=~ 
J } Hsiri ntr, tae Osirian (blessed, deified). 
Ae Ma-tu, the Justified (deceased)." 


[Sometimes also two or more hieroglyphs are made into a 
group, but this is only for the sake of caligraphy, as: 


x Mä, composed of N and = 
% Md, composed of _S and LN 
uu Kar neter, composed of 3 ] “ and % 


1 [Now read ma-xru or xruma. S. B.] 
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II. EXPLANATION OF THE SPECIMENS OF HIEROGLYPHICAL 
WRITING. 


THE grammatical, lexicographical, and hieroglyphical chapters 
of this work are principally intended to be a naturally con- 
nected representation of the historical facts and periods of 
development of the two great monuments of the primeval 
time. They may, moreover, in the present state of Egyptian 
philology, be used as a grammar, dictionary, and handbook of 
hieroglyphics, by those who wish to form an independent 
judgment on this subject, without wading through large and 
costly hieroglyphical works. Any materials we could find 
in these, which appeared to be certain and authentic, we have 
collected to the best of our knowledge and judgment. We 
think, too, that the strictly historical order and character of our 
representations of those primeval facts will not be without 
its use for the scholar; for the aim and goal of all grammatical, 
lexicographical, and hierogly phical or alphabetical research must 
be to understand each word or sign as a historical fact, as part 
of a history. Finally, the indefatigable and kind assistance of 
our learned friend, Mr. Samuel Birch, has enabled us to exhibit 
those facts more completely, and we hope, more correctly, than 
is the case in other works. We subjoin a few remarks as to 
the application of those chapters and lists, in learning to read 
and understand the hieroglyphics. 

Whoever makes use of these lists in reading an inscription, 
or testing the accuracy of. a translation, will naturally, in the 
first place, endeavour to ascertain or recollect whether the 
sign is Ideographic, Determinative, or Phonetic, and he will 
then easily find it with its full explanation. For under- 
standing the grammatical forms, the order followed in the 
fourth section will be found useful. In conclusion, the un- 
practised reader will find in the first Appendix an exposition 
and explanation of the Coptic alphabet, as generally used in 
books on Egyptology for transcribing the hieroglyphical texts. 
We have most carefully abstained from all use of this alphabet 
in the body of the work ; the Latin alphabet, with the addition 
of two Greek forms, is amply sufficient for the purpose of a cor- 
rect transcript. The plan hitherto adopted of transcribing, or 
rather rendering, ancient Egyptian words into Coptic, is quite 
unphilological and unscientific. There is no harmony between 
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the Coptic alphabet with its great variety of letters, and the 
fifteen simple sounds of the Egyptian; besides, the Coptic word 
scarcely ever corresponds literally with the Egyptian, least of 
all in the vowels. In regard to these it is impossible to adhere 
too closely to the critical principle of never putting in a vowel 
where none has hitherto been found in the hieroglyphic text. 
The E might be made use of as a scheva, for facilitating the 
pronunciation and dividing a syllable, remembering always the 
fact of there being no E in Egyptian: but, in order to preserve 
the strict correspondence of the number of signs between the 
original and the transcript, we have abstained from the use of 
it in this edition. 

As regards the arrangement of the hieroglyphical signs, we 
believe we have made considerable improvement on the German 
edition, by placing each sign by the side of its explanation in 
the text, instead of representing them with their numbers in 
distinct plates. 

We hope the time is not far distant when we shall be able to 
print hieroglyphics everywhere, as we do Chinese. The printing 
of Chinese characters with movable types in Europe is the in- 
vention of the Leipzic publishers (Breitkopf and Haertel); and 
another publisher of the same metropolis of the German book 
trade, M. Ambrose Barth, who has exerted himself so zealously 
for the advancement of all scientific undertakings, has likewise 
the merit of having made the first real attempt at casting a 
complete fount of hieroglyphics forthe publication of Schwartze’s 
work. These types, however, are evidently calculated for the 
phonetic signs alone; and they are defective as to Egyptian style 
and character in their outlines, In this respect, Champollion’s 

mmar is a masterpiece; and the signs reproduced there 
lithographically have since been admirably formed by Messrs. 
Didot into a complete fount of movable types, designed by the 
late M. Dubois, and executed with the greatest elegance. M. 
Letronne has given a beautiful specimen of these characters in 
his valuable remarks on the tablet of Abydos. We are happy 
to announce that the Royal Academy at Berlin have granted to 
Chev. Lepsius the means of directing the execution of a com- 
plete set of hieroglyphical types, and that a specimen of these 
will soon appear.! We hope this may be in the shape of a com- 


1 (This type, the French, an Austrian, and another German type, have been 
extensively used since. S. B.] 
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plete edition and interpretation of the Rosetta stone by Lepsius, 
who alone possesses all the requisites, together with the new 
precious materials afforded by the fragment of Phil®, which 
contains a part of the two Egyptian texts of that decree. 

We reproduce here the specimen of hieroglyphic, hieratic, 
and demotic writing given in the German edition, from Lepsius’s 
ewer: 


Een are ot 
MME WA Ae 13. WES aA) 
RW. A ok Anne: > ER Efrnjo 


This specimen represents, first, part of the sixth line of 
the hieroglyphical inscription on the Rosetta stone; the passage 
corresponding to it in the Demotic inscription is added in the 
third line; the intervening one gives the transcript of the 
hieroglyphic text into the Hieratic character, drawn up from 
corresponding signs, for no such transcript is known. This has 
been arranged from right to left, in order to accommodate it to 
the usual mode of hieratic writing. It need hardly be mentioned 
that the Resetta stone itself, as an Egyptian monument, belongs 
to the time of the lowest decline as regards language, character, 
and hieroglyphical structure. 


1. s. Phonetics Class I. s 89. 

2. h. Phonetics C. I. A 31. 

3. a. Phonetics C. I. a 16. 

4. Determinative 73. Motion. 

Consequently to be read,s.ha;i. e. Bas place, with s, the 

sign of causative or transitive power, and the grammatical 
sign which expresses the same figuratively, fo setup. Greek 
text, STHCAI. 
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II. 


1. x(n). Phonetics C. I. x 138. for yn. 
2. 3. nandt. Phonetics C. I. n 82. ¢ 107. 
4. a statue. Determinative 44. (a later form). 
Consequently to be read, xn.t (statue). Greek text, 
EIKONA. 


III. 


n. Phonetics C. L n 70. 
Therefore n, of, genitive sign. Greek text, TOT. 


IV. 


A sprig and wasp, as symbol of the King of Upper and Lower 

Egypt. 

Sprig, Phonetics C. I. s 103. ¢ 107. : together, sut for sutn, 
King of Upper Country. 

Wasp, Ideographic 505.; h, with feminine sign ¢ 107. ht 
(L.), xb (B.), as above, King of Lower Country. 

Making together, sutn ht or sutn yb (King). Greek 

text, BACIAENC. 


V. 


pturmaius. Phonetics C. I. p 83. ¢ 107. u 122. r 54. 
m 58. i. 43. s 88. Pturmis=Ptulmis. Greek text, 
ITOAEMAIOT. 


VI. 


1. any. Mixed Sign 58. Life. 
2. tta. Phonetics C. I. ¢ 105. ¢ 107. tt, “ eternal.” 
Making together, any tta, ever living, eternal. 
3. The world, ‚Ideographie 15., and Phonetic C. I. 4 108., 
which on the later monuments is replaced by the zigzag 
line n. 
Greek text, TOT AINNOBIOT. 
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r VII. 


1. Pth. Phonetics C. I. p 83. ¢107. 429. Making Pth, 
Phtha, ©64, Vulcan. . 
2. Mr.i. Phonetics C. I. m 65.7 43. ; being the past participle 
of the verb mr, to love, beloved. 
Making together, Mr . i (n) Phtha, beloved of Phtha. 
Greek text, TOT HTAIIHMENOT TIIO TOT ®@A. 


Upon the Ring containing the royal names and titles compare 
what is said of the Determinative 184. 


VIII. 


1. A hatchet. Mixed Sign 34., ntr, god. 
2. Ground plan of a hduse. C. I. p 86. pr, to come, appear. 
i. e. the apparent god, EIIIBANOTC. 


IX. 


l. A basket, Ideographic 814., nb, the lord. 
2. A guitar, Mixed Sign 38., three times repeated, nfru, best, 
or of good. 
i. e. the best lord, ETXAPICTOT. 


Ill. EXAMPLE OF THE APPLICATION OF THE LISTS TO THE 
READING OF HIEROGLYPHICAL INSCRIPTIONS, 


As a specimen of the mode of interpretation, and the appli- 

cation of the analysis to the monuments, the last line of the 

Rosetta stone is subjoined, each word being divided and accom- 

panied by its pronunciation, interpretation, and equivalent 

phrase in the Greek version; first giving the two as they are 

inscribed upon the stone, and then supplying from a comparison 
ss 2 
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of other portions the literal rendering of this portion. The 
parts between brackets are given from the conjectural qnenda- 


IIS sO 2 MY 
EW San SS BEE 
Seca te ATE 


AUT 





TO[AEYH#I1ZMATOYTOANATPAYAIEIZ 
ZTHAHNEKZITEPEOYAIBOOYTOIZAE 
IEPOIZKAIENXNPIOIZKAIEAAHNIKOIZ 
TPAMMAZINKAIZTHZAIENEKAZTAI 
TQONTENPQTQNKAIAEYTEPQ(INKAITPI 
TANIEPQNAPOLTTHTOYAIWNOBIOY 
BAZIAENZEIKONI.] 


ro [de Yigiopa rovro dvayparpat eis orndny &x a |repeov Aldov roic ÖE iepote 
kal Eyxwpioıc cat EAAnvwxoic Ypäppasıy cat orijoaı Ev Exaory Trev 
re mpwrwv xal devrépw[y cai rplrwy iepwv xpo¢ rp Tov alwvoGiov Bact- 
Aéwe eixdve. | . 


“and that this decree should be inscribed on a stele of hard stone, 
in hieroglyphical, enchorial, and Greek letters, and be placed in 
each of the temples of the first, second, and third orders, close to 
the portrait of the everliving king.” _ 
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Analysis. 
1 ] 8 4 5 6 
S$ fiw = 
N 
nz sy so = = 
sxaui pn hr hai nti aa.t 
writing this upon a stele which is of hard stone 
Vidiona TOUTO eis orhinv dx orepeod Abou 
7 8 9 10 u 13 18 14 


rut m sxaı n ner tuu Sas n 
engraved with writing of sacred words writing „a 
Gyaypayaı Tos be ypéppaci . 8 ¢ e@ iepors . 0 00.0 kei... Ypaupacrıy ee 

19 
un NE 7 y HOM = 
md wert 
oat Hauinn == 
books Er of the Ionians in order that 
oo dep Kal A ypdyapraoww oo. ee. “EAA nat 


1. Group composed of Phonetics C. I. s 88. x 135. x 121. 
i 44. and Determinative No. 22. 

2. Phonetics C. I. p 83. and Later Alphabet r 8.; demon- 
strative pronoun, p. 298. . 

3. Phonetics, Alphabet and Syllabarium h 34., Determina- 
tive bar, Ideographic 825. ; preposition, p. 311. 

4. Phonetics C. I. h 31. a 16.743. Ideographic 600. 

5. Phonetics, Alphabet C. I. x 69. ¢ 107. 1 44.5; participle 
entz, p. 308. 

6. Phonetics C. I. a 17. € 107. Determinative 130. 

7. Ideographic 767. 


8. Phonetics C. I. m 58. 9. Ideographic 735, 
10. Phonetics C. I. 2 69. 11. Mixed Sign 34. 
12. Mixed Sign 37. 13. Ideographic 735. 


14. Phonetics C. I. n 70.; preposition, p. 309. 

15. Phonetics C. I. x 146. a 16.2 (x) 43., Determinative 149. 

16. Phonetics C. I. s 88. x 135. ¢ 43., Determinative 149, 

17. Phonetics C. I. 2 0.; ; preposition, p. 309. 

18. Phonetics C. I A 33. u 121. ¢ 44., Tdeographic 814. 
Determinatives 20 and 201. In the transcript of this inscription 
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20 21 23 23 2 26 
ia x fi = 7 7 
ha .f m Us m ru peru. 
it should be set up in the halls in the temples 
oragas dy pee ws ic a ae Ow THe yepes 
a7 28 29 30 31 33 33 34 
= rı OO N 5 7 er 7 
eu.‘ 
nb hr m S m mh-u mh-ti mh... 
all in name his [the king’s) of the first « second third 
indoor dy Tey dvdmers . . . vay Te spbrev «ai Sevrépey xei Tpirar 
35 36 37 38 89 rr) 41 
— é # NT 4 UI 
— ah ¥ MB Css a 
rma an-t n suin.xb Pturmis anx tla 
where is tbe statue of the king Ptolemy living for ever 
wpös TH . eimdns Tou Bacirdus TlroAcnaiov ainvrofiicy 


at Phile (Salt’s Essay, pl. v., No. 2.) the same is written 
in full, Hau-nn. This word is probably an Egyptian transcrip- 
tion of ’Iovov, the genitive plural of “Iwves, a name the Egyp- 
tians may have had in the Pharaonic times as }\' or Javan. 
19. Phonetics C. I. r 53. ¢ 107. a 16. 
20. Phonetics C. I. A 31. a 16., Determinative 73., Pho- 
netics C. I. f 27. p. 297. 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


| 


. Phonetics C. I. m 55. p. 309. No. 3. 
. Ideographic 576. 

. Phonetics C. I. m 58. p. 309. No. 3. 
. Phonetics C. I. r 53. 

. Phonetics, p 86. 

. Determinative 116. 


Thethree preceding groups are used collectively to express the 
name of Egypt in the sense of “ country” [rather “‘ temples ”]. 


27. 
. Determinative 184. 
. Phonetics C. I. 
. Phonetics C. I. 


Ideographic 814. 28. See No. 3. 
30. Phonetics C. 
m i. 


m 62.; cf. p. 301. 


. Phonetics C. I. 
. Phonetics C. I. 
. Phonetics ©. I. 


m 62.; cf. p. 301. 
m 62.; cf. p. 301. 
r 53. m 58., Ideograpaic 825. 


IL. f 1. 


.. Phonetics C. L x 138. n 82. ¢ 107., Determinative 44. 








s 
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uwd rou 0a } Yyanmudvov Geov dmıbarov 


46 


WI 12 => 
ntr pr nb nfr 


beloved the god apparent the lord most excellent 
en . evxapioroy 


. Phonetics C. I. x 70. 

. Phonetics C. I. s 103. ¢ 107., Ideographic 505. 
. Phonetics C. I. p 83. ¢ 107. 154. m 58. i 43. s 88. 
. Mixed Sign 58. 

. Phonetics C. I. ¢ 105. t 107. ¢ 108. 

. Phonetics C. I. p 83. ¢ 107. A 29. 

. Phonetics C. I. m 65. i 43.; cf. p. 308. 

. Mixed Sign 34. 

. Phonetic p 86. r 53., Determinative 73. 

. Ideographic 814. 

. Mixed Sign 38. 
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VETERUM SCRIPTORUM 


DE REBUS AGYPTIACIS ET DE BABYLONIORUM 
TYRIORUMQUE TEMPORIBUS 


FRAGMENTA. 


IV. 


VI. 


VIII. 


J. 


INDEX CAPITUM. 
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MANETHONIS ALIORUMQUE -AUGYPTIORUM FRAGMENTA. 


. Manethonis fragmentum de triginta dynastiarum a Mene 


ad Nectanebum minorem tempore, ap. Syncellum 
(Chronogr. p. 52.) . 


- Manethonis dynastie ante Menem, secundum Eusebium 


(Chron. 1. i. cap. 19. extr. seq.) ex interprete Ar- 
menio . 


. Manethonis dynastise triginta a Mene ad Nectanebum 


minorem, secundum Africanum et Eusebium (Syncelli 
Chronogr. p. 53-77.). Accedit dynn. XV— XIX. cum 
Josephi (v. A. iv.) catalogo comparatio . 
Manethonis rerum if acre fragmenta apud Jose- 
phum 
1. De pastorum incursione et de regibus ZEgyp- 
tiorum, qui post illos dominati sint (c. Apion. i. 
14-16) . : 
2. De leprosorum hominum rebellione (c. Ap. i. 
26 sq.) 


. Ex Manethone excerpta apud S. Theophilum ad Autol. 


iii. 19 sq. Agitur de dynn. XVIII. et XIX. 

De Ptolemzo Mendesio loc. ap. Tatianum (Parsnesis ad 
Gentes,.p. 129), et de Apione Oasite ap. Clementem 
Alexandrinum (Strom. i. 21) 


. Chronicon, quod fertur, ZEgyptiorum vetus de dynastiis 


deorum, semideorum, hominum (Syne. Chronogr. p. 
51). ‘ 
Pseudo-Manethonis de ‘sidere caniculari liber 
1. Ad Ptolemsum Philadelphum epistola. Eusebii 
judicium. Panodori calculus (Syne. Chrono- 
graph. p. 40 sq.) ‘ 
“ 2. De deorum dynastiis (Syne. Chron. p- 18 eg.) 


B. 


ERATOSTHENIS ALIORUMQUE GRECORUM DE TEMPORIBUS 


JEGYPTIORUM FRAGMENTA. 


Eratosthenis et Apollodori regum Thebaicorum catalogi 

1. Eratosthenis regum Thebaicor. XX XVIII. cata- 
logus (Sync. Chronogr. p. 91 sqq.) . 

2. Syncellus de Apollodori regum Thebaicorum 

LITI. catalogo (Chronogr. p. 147) i 
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U. Dicearchi Messenii de Sesostride rege fragmenta, in 
Scholiis ad Apollonium Rhodium (Argon. iv. 259- 
281) reperta. Pramissa sunt scholis, quibus nomina 
multorum de rebus “gyptiacis scriptorum continentur 

Ill. Cheremon et Lysimachus de fuga Hebrsorum ap. Jose- 
phum (c. Apion. i. 32, 34) 

IV. Syncelli regum JEgyptiacorum, qui dieitur laterculus 
(Chronogr. p. 91 seqq.) ‘ 


C. 


ZEGYPTIACA VARIA. 


I. Strabonis locus de lacu Moeridis et de Soc in 
descriptione nomi Arsinoitis (lib. xvii. 1). 
II. Plinii Secundi Agyptiaca . 
1. De obeliscis, pyramidibus, labyrintho (H. N. xxxvi. 
8-13 ‘ 
2. De nomis Aögypti (H. 3 N. v. 9. § 49) 
8. De situ labyrinthi (ibid. § 61 
III. Clementis Alexandrini de ark gyptiorum et de sacris 
eorum libris loci duo (Strom. v. p. 237, et vi. p. 268) 
IV. Chewremon de sacris ZEgyptiorum literis 8 (ap. J. Tzetzx 
Exeg. in Iliad. p. 123 seq.) . 


D. 


BABYLONICA ET TYRIA QUZDAM. 


I. Berosiana 
1. De terre hominumque primordiis (Euseb. Chronogr. 


i. 2. ex interpr. Arm. et Sync. Chronogr. p. 28 
2. Dere us ante diluvium, ex Berosi libr. sec. (Euseb. 
Chron. lib. i. c. l. ex int. Arm.) . 
8. De diluvio, ex Berosi libro ii., secundum Alex- 
andrum Polyhistorem (Euseb. Chron. lib. i. c. 3, 
ex interpr. Arm. et Sync. Chron. p. 30 seq.) . 
4. De dynastiis, que a diluvii tempore usque ad 
Persarum tempora dominate sint (Alexander 
Polyhistor ap. Eus. in Chron. i. 4. 325) 
ö. Josephi ex Beroso excerpta . 
6. Berosus de Artaxerxis secundi contra Persarum 
religionem instituta . ; 
II. Canon Ptolemei, qui dicitur astronomicus, a Nabonas- 
saro ad Alexandrum Magnum . ‘ ; ‘ 
III. ae ike ex Josepho 


. De Hiromo, sjusave octo successoribus (c. Ap. 


i. 17 
2. De Ithobalo, ‘ejusque successoribus usque ad 1 Cyri 


tempora (c. Ap. i. 21) ; . 
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MANETHONIS ALIORUMQUE ZGYPTIORUM 
FRAGMENTA. 
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MANETHONIS FRAGMENTUM DE TRIGINTA DYNA- 
STIARUM A MENE AD NECTANEBUM MINOREM 
TEMPORE APUD SYNCELLUM. 


(Chronogr. p. 52.') 


O 58 wap’ Aiyurrios emicnucratog Mavedo wep rH 
auray A duvatredy® yoalas, Ex rovrwy dnrady Aabdy Tas 
adopuas xara rorv Siachwvsl mepl Tove ypovoug mpdc Tatra, 
xabwso tors xal Ex Tidy mpospnuev@y “piv divert épen poobesy 
xal ex Tay EENS rex Gyo opréveny, Tüv yap &v Trois rpicl 
rönois PIT year &v duvanreiaıg A Avayeypapı- 
pevwv, aur@vö vb xpovos Ta TATA CUuvyeev ery TPNE, 
apEdpeva ro APIs tres rod xdopou xal Ankara eis a 
EPMZ xorpixöv Eros, Tros mpd Tig’ AreEavdpou roi Maxs- 
doves oo pox paroplas try mov JE. "Ex rovrwy ov adercy 
TIS TA Tig TH mp0 TOU KaTax rue ol XNe ™ pos Ava Anpwe ty Toy 
BZMB ¢& ’Adan ws rod xaraxdrvopod, ws Wevd) xa) 
avumapeTa, xal TA aro TOU xaTaxAVTpOU Ewg Tig mup- 
yorolas xal cvyyucews THY yAwoody xal diacmopas Tüv 





1 Georgii Syncelli Chronographia post Goarum (Paris, 1652) 
inter Script. Hist. Byzantine edita est a L. Dindorfio, 1829. Pre- 
stantiorem e codicibus duobus Parisiensibus, eum qui litt. B. indi- 
catur, mutilum quidem, quippe qui a pagina (veteris editionis) 51, 
incipiat, p. 341 desinat, fcre ubique secuti sumus. 

2 V. Chronicon Vetus infra A. VII. 
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ébviay DAA, Ee vabüs ray apyıv rig Alyurriaxiis Bao 
Aglag éx Tot mpwrou BacsrcucavTos Tg Aiyurrou Mec rpaige, 
rod za) Maveog Acyopevov mapa TH Maysbd, ars rod BROS 
Erous rou EE "Adap two Nexravab® rot toyarou Bacsréws 
Alyurrou, ws elvaı ra mavra ard Meorpaiu Ems rob avrod 
Nexravab® try BTSE, a xal epbacev, ws mpoeloyrai, eis 
To xoopixdoy EPMZ Eros mpd rüs 'ArsEavöpou rod xriorou 
apyxäs, Ereoı IE eyyus. Thro St 76 BYWOs Eros roi 
xoopou Too piv Dartx rig Cwig Eros vy E, roo 8 °ECep 
rou marpos Parsx Eros xal avrod rig Guns PAH. To 
yap BYOA Ereı rod xdopou, ömep Av Tig tod "Ebep Lois 
PAT Eros, &yevvydn auto 6 Parex, xal pera Técoapa ETH 
rig Tod Partx yerıyjasws, Tour korı TH xoopixwd BPOE 
erei, auvexußmcav al yAwooos: xal TH Emiövrı xoTpsx@ 
BOs tra, rou ö8”E6ep PAH xal rod vied avrod Partx 
ere: E, dseomapyoay eis Thy olxoupévyy al Ebdopyxovra duo 
dural xal ya@ooas. 

















MANETHONIS DYNASTLE ANTE MENEM SECUNDUM 
EUSEBIUM. 


(Chron. 1. i. c. 19 extr. sq.% vs. Lat. ed. A. Mai, Rom. 1833.) 


Opportunum commodumque est etiam ex Manethone 
res Aigyptiacas hic subnectere, in quo presertim histo- 
ria ista niti videtur. 

(Cap. XX.) Primus A‘gyptiorum deus! Vulcanus 
fuit, qui etiam ignis repertor apud eos celebratur. Ex 


1 “Cod. Arm. homo, et sic etiam Moses Chorenensis Hist. i. 6. 
Sed deus apud Syncellum, p. 18. Reapse hic agitur de JEgyptiaca 
deorum dynastia.” Leopardus apud Maium. 
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eo Sol: postea Agathodemon: deinde Saturnus: tum 
Osiris: exin Osiridis frater Typhon: ad extremum Orus, 
Osiridis et Isidis filius. Hi primi inter A gyptios rerum 
potiti sunt. 

Deinceps continuata successione delapsa est regia 
auctoritas usque ad Dytin per annos tredecim mille ac 
nongentos.. Lunarem tamen annum intelligo, videlicet 
triginta diebus constantem: quem enim nunc mensem 
dicimus, Hgyptii olim anni nomine indigitabant.? 

Post deos regnavere heroes 

annis. . . . . . . MCCLV. 
rursusque alzz reges dominati 


sunt annis . . MDCCCXAVII. 
tum ali triginta reges Mem- 

phite annis . . . MDCCXC. 
deinde alii Thinitw decem 

regesannis . . . CCCL. 


Secuta est manium heroumgue 
dominatio annis . . . MMMMMDCCCXIII. 
Summa temporum in undecim milia consurgit annorum, 
qui tamen lunares, nempe menstrui sunt. 

Sed revera dominatio, quam narrant Aigyptii, deorum, 
heroum et manium tenuisse putatur lunares annos 
omnino viginti quatuor mille et nongentos, ex quibus 
fiunt solares anni MMCCVI. 

Atque hee quidem si cum Hebr&orum chronologia 
conferre volueris, in eandem plane conspirare sententiam 
videbis. Namque Atgyptus ab Hebreis Mezraimus 
appellatur. Mezraimus autem non multis® post dilu- 


2 Comparat cum his aliorum scriptorum commenta Ang. Maius : 
“Suidäs voc. fAco¢ ait dies aliquando numeratos pro annis. Cen- 
sorinus cap. xix. annum ZEgyptiorum antiquissimum dicit bime- 
strem, immo menstruum Plutarchus in Numa cap. xviii. et Varro 
apud Lactantium Inst. ii. 12, guadrimestrem Augustinus de Civ. 
Dei xii. 10. Legesis alias varietates apud Plinium H. N. vii. 49, et 
apud Macrobium Saturn. i. 12.” 

2 Voc. non addidimus ; cf. et que statim sequuntur et Gen. x. 6. 
Errorem inesse suspicatus est Maius ad h. 1. 
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vium annis exstitit. Quippe ex Chamo, Noachi filio, 
post diluvium ortus est Aigyptus sive Mezraimus, qui 
primus ad Aigypti incolatum profectus est, qua tem- 
pestate gentes hac illac spargi coeperunt. Erat autem 
summa temporis ab Adamo ad diluvium, secundum 
Hebrsos, annorum MMCCXLII. 

Ceterum quum Atgyptii prerogativa antiquitatis 
quadam seriem ante diluvium tenere se jactent deorum, 
heroum et manium annis plus viginti mille regnantium, 
plane equum est, ut hi anni in menses tot convertantur, 
quot ab Hebr&is memorantur anni: nempe ut qui 
menses continentur in memoratis apud Hebrzos annis, 
ii totidem intelligantur AEgyptiorum lunares anni, pro 
ea temporum summa, que a primo condito homine ad 
Mezraimum usque colligitur.* Etenim Mezraimus ge- 
neris gyptiaci auctor fuit, ab eoque prima ZEgypti- 
orum dynastia credenda est. Quod si temporum copia 
adhuc exuberet, reputandum sedulo est plures fortasse 
/Egyptiorum reges una eademque state extitisse: 
namque et Thinitas regnavisse aiunt et Memphitas et 
Saitas et Althiopes, eodemque tempore alios. Videntur 
preeterea alii quoque alibi imperium tenuisse, atque he 
dynastie suo quseque in nomo? semet continuisse: ita 
ut haud singuli reges successivam potestatem acceperint, 
sed alius alio loco eadem state regnaverit. Atque hinc 
contigit, ut tantus cumulus annorum confieret. Nos 
vero, his omissis, persequamur singillatim Atgyptiorum 
chronologiam. 

(Sequitur triginta dynastiarum a Menead Nectanebum 
minorem enumeratio, quam statim addimus. ) 


4 Idem jam dixerat cap. secundo, unde attulit Sync. Chronogr. 
p. 40 D., quem locum v. infra A. VIII. 
6 Arm. in lege...scripte : manifesto interpretis lapsu. 
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III. 


MANETHONIS DYNASTIE TRIGINTA A MENE AD 
NECTANEBUM MINOREM SECUNDUM AFRICANUM 
ET EUSEBIUM. 


Ex Syncelli Chronographia (p. 53. seqq.) et Armenio Eusebii inter- 
prete (Chron. i. 20. seqq.). 


"Ereidy 08 ray amd Meorpaty Alyurrıaxav duvacremy! 
of ypovos ws Nexravakn ypeimdsss ruyyavourw sv moAAols 
Toi wepi Tas ypovixds xarayıvontvas Cyrnoets, aural 08 
wapa Maye rndieioa: roig éxxrnoiactixois ioropixois 
dsarehuwrnpivws xaTa TE TAG aUT@Y Mpornyopiag xa) THY 
ToooTyTa Thy ypovwy Tig Pacirsiag exdedovTas, Em) Tivos TE 
auray ‘lwond ayyepoveuoe ris Alyurrou, xal per’ avroy 6 
YJeortns Mwüchs rhs rot “Topana 85 Aiyurrou mopeias 
AYNTATO, avayxaioy yyyrauyny dv0 Thy emionporarey exdooes 
exrtGacbas xa) ravras &AAVAGS mapabéobas, Abpızavoü 
TE yur xal rod mer aurov Evosbiov rot Tlaudirou 
xaroupsvou, ws Av THy eyylboucav TH ypadixy arndeln doEav 
opfüos emibarrwy zarapadıı . . . . « 


Sequitur (p. 54, B.): 
Ilspl rov pera ray zaraxrucudv? Aiyurrou Öuvasrsıöv, 
as 6 Abpızavos. 


ı Libri &rov. At sequitur: auüraı rapa M. Angdeica:, 
2 Verba pera rör xaraxAvopor nec Manethonis sunt, nec Africani. 
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Rerum A‘gyptiacarum Mancthonis 
PRIMA 


Africanus (Syne. p. 54.). 





Mera vervas xal! rovg yusbioug mpwrn Bacircia 
xaranduera BaorrAtwy oxTw, wy wpidTog 


a. MHNHZ ®wirns? tacheucey . . Em EB... 62 
0g Ord immomorapou Siaprayels Sseh4aon. 


ß. A@LOI= vids a - ee TY NZ... 57 
6 TA ev Mines Barinsıa oixodopyoas, ou 
Pe Pi6ro Avarouızal, iarpds yap Ar. 


y KENKENHZ vs . . . . . . try AA... 31 


8 OYENE®HZ vs . . » .» . . ImKT... 23 
ed’ ou Amos xaréoye ray Alyurrov péyas’ 
ouros Tag wep) Kwywury Nyeıps rupapioas. 


e, OYZAPAIAOS vids . . . .. irn K... 20 
5. MIEBIAOZ vs . . 2 2 02.. Emm Keo... 26 


xEMEMYHZ Vs... try IH... 18 
eb’ ov bdopa peyiory Karla thy Alyurroy. 
7. BIHNEXHZ vös . 2... . Erm Ks... 26 
‘Opod ery zNT (255). 263 
Add. Sync. Ta rig vpwrng Öuvarreiag our mas xal 
Evoébiog ws 6 Abpıxavös eGebero. 


1 Voce. xal inserui ex Eusebianis. 

2 Cod. A. et Edd. Qavirne, in Euseb. Oerirnc, male utrumque ; 
cod. B. Beewirng, pejus. Steph. Byzant. Oi¢ wort Aiyumria xAnolor 
"Abvdov. 6 woAlrne Ourirnc. ‘ArtEavépog Aiyurriacwy a’. Cf. A. 
Schmidt, Die griechischen Papyrus-Urkunden (Berol. 1842), p. 28. 
seqq. haud paucis lac de urbe disserentem. 





(ar Fy 


111. | MANETHONIS DYNASTIE XXX: I. 


Liber Primus (Dyn. I—X1.). 


DyNasrTIA. 
Eusebius apud Syncell. (p. 55.). 


Mera vécvac cal rove Ayudkovc 
xpwrny Övvaoreiav xarapt- 
Ouovoı BacıA&wv H, dy xpGro¢ 
yéyove MHNH2, öc diachpwe 
avrayv Ayıloaro. ag’ ov rove é& 
ixdorov yévovc PBacıkevoarrag 
dvaypapapévwr f dtadoy) rovrov 
Exei Toy Tporoy. 

a. MHNH® Owirnc cal of rovrov 
aréyovu IZ (év Xp? de Z), 
öv ‘Hpddorog Miva wrönacer, 
eBaoi\svorv 

ovrog brepdpıov orpareiay éxoth- 
garo al évdokoc éxpiOn. ixd dé 
immororduov hpraotn. 

ß. AONOIZE 6 rovrov vidg Apkev 


treaty KZ...27 


kal ra &v Mendeı Bacideca gxo- 


ddpunoer, larpixhy re éEhoxnoe 
kat BiGAoug Avaronıkac ovvé- 


awe. 


YP 
y. KENKENHEZ 6 rovrov viöc 


ern AO...39 


treowy @...60|_ mavit. . . . . 


Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 


Post manes atque heroas pri- 
mam dynastiam numerant octo 
regum, quorum primus fuit ME- 
NES‘, gloria regni administrandi 
prepollens: a quo exorsi sin- 
gulas regnantium familias dili- 
genter scribemus, quarum suc- 
cessiva series ita contexitur : 


Menes Thinites ejusque posteri 
septem (quem Herodotus Mi- 
nam nuncupavit). Hic reg- 


Idem et extra regionis sus fines cum 
exercitu progressus est et gloria re- 
rum gestarum inclaruit. Abhippo- 
potamo raptus est. 

ATHOTHIS, hujus filius regno 
potitus est . a. 25 (mg. 27) 

Is regia sibi palatia Memphi construxit 
et medicam item artem coluit; quin 
et libros de ratione secandorum cor- 
porum scripsit. 

CENCENES ejus filius . . a. 39 


&. OYENNE@HE (OYENEGHS A.)|VAVENEPHIS . . . . a. 42 


£rn MB...42 
Ed’ ov Aunöc Karkoxe TY Xwpar, 
öc cai rag mupanldac rac wepi 


Kuxaunv Hyeıpe 


€. OYZABAIZ (OYZAGAHZ A.) 


ern K...20 


+‘. NIEBAIZ (NIEBAHS.A.) 


ern Ks...26 


cujus ®tate fames regionem 
corripuit. Ispyramides prope 
Cho oppidum 3 excitavit. 


USAPHAES . 


NIEBAES ......2 26 


£. SEMEMVHS. . én IH...18|Meupses . . . . . . a 18 


ég’ ov moAAa mapdonna Eyevero 


kai ueylorn &Bopa. 


Sub hoc multa prodigia item- 
que maxima lues acciderunt. 


„. OYBIENOHE. . ZrmKs...26| VIBESTHES. . . . . . & 26 


Ot warrec EßaolAcvour 


ern NB (252)...258 


3 Sc. Ayrıypadp. 


Summa dominationis 
annorum 252... 226 (228) 


* Sic c. margine. Codex Memes: hic et infra. Pro Thynites 


ed. Rom. scripsimus Thinites. 


Marginis rationem ut habeamus, 


multa exempla postulant, id quod monuit jam Niebuhrius (Kl. hist. 


u. phil. Schr. p. 193.). 
5 Legit nimirum Xo@ xwpnr. 


TT2 


643 


. a. 80 


. a. 20 
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SECUNDA DyYNASTIA 


Africanus (Syne. p. 54. 56.). 


Owırav Bacırndav Evven" wy mpros 

a. BOH808 . . . . 2.2.2... 3m AH... 38 
eh’ ob zacua xara Bovbacroy eyévero, xal 

| ATWAOYTO TOAAOL. 

ß. KAIEXQZ . . . . 2 2.2. Em AO... 39 
ab’ od of Boss” Amıg ev Méudes xal Moveüis ev 
“Hasouroars xad 6 Mevdnosog Tpayos évopi- 
odncav elyas Seoi. 

7’. BINQOPI2 . nenn. EmMZ... 47 
ep’ ov éxpidn Tas yuvaixas Pacirelas yépas 
Exsiv. nu 

Do PAA GS ra er a Rae 28, ery IZ... 17! 

e. 3EOENHZ . ...... ery MA... al | 

oo RAIPHS ; u... 4 0 He eh ery IZ... 17 

¢. NEBEPXEPHZ ..... . &mKE... 25! 
ed’ ob pudederas rov Neiroy nerırı xexpapevoy | 
pepag Evbexa Pen ! 

7 . 'ZEZQOXPI Be 5. éry MH... 48 
os Dog elye wyyay €, TaraoTay Y | 

9’ XENEPH2. ..... 0.0. 8m A... 30 

‘Opot try TB...302 


| 
Acurépa duvacreia | 
| 


Add. Syne. ‘Oped mparng xal devTepas duvacreias 
pera Toy xataxdrvopoy Ern PNE (555) xara ray 
Seutipay Exdocıv "Adpsxavod (scilicet 253 
+802). Ä 


1 Que sequuntur ad finem usque dynasties mira quadam codicum 
confusione, sed magis mira editorum Syncelli negligentia nunc ad 
calcem dynastie Eusebian® secunde adscripta leguntur, quamquam 
verba ipsa errorem arguunt. Eodem modo ultimam dynastie partem 
apud Eusebium ab octavo inde rege nunc ad calcem dynastia quartz 
Eusebian® relegatam legimus. In Africani verbis de Sesochride 








11. | 


MANETHONIS. 


Eusebius apud Syncell. (p. 55, 56, 57.). | 


Acvrepa Övvaoreiu 
Baoı&wr évréa. 
Ipérog BQXOX, éf’ ov xaopa 
xara Bov€aoroy éyévero, Kal 

roAAol amwAorTo. 

Med’ öv kat devrepoc XQOX, Gre 
xal 6 "Amc kai 6 Mvevic, GAAG 
kai 6 Mevthowg rpayoc Yeot 
Eropiodnoav. 

y'. BIO®I2, #0 ob éxpiOn «at 
rac yuvaixag Buoıkeiag yépac 
EXEID. : 


Kai pera rovrove AAkoı rpeic, 
ig’ wy obdéy xapdonpoy éyé- 
VETO. 

Cl. ’Emi dé rov EG ddpovu prvbeve- 

\ ~' 4 , 
rat rov NeiXoy pédcre Kexpape- 
voy huepaıg Erdexa pviivaı. 


9. Med’ 6» SEZQXPIZ 


de Adyerac yeyordıar toc 
 Eywy anya €, malawrür y 
ro peyeBug. 
Y, "Emil dé rov 9 ovcev abcoprn- 
| povevroy bmijuxev. 
Ot cai éBacidevoay 


ereoı 262...297 


Add. Sync. 
Sevrénpac Övvaortiac Ern PMO 
Sal Kara Thy éxdoow Evoe- 

iov scilicet 252 + 297). 


‘Opod mpwrng «ai 





correxi aAuoroy y' pro eo, quod. codd. prebent, mAaroc Y. 


MANETHONIS DYNASTIE XXX: II 


| Hi regnaverunt . . 


Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 





Secunda Dynastia 
regum 9. 
Primus Bocuus. Sub eo spe- 

cus ingens Bubasti subsedit 
multosque hausit. 
Post eum CEcHous, quo tem- 
pore Apis et Mnevis atque 
| Mendesius hircus dii esse 


| putabantur. 
Deinde Biopuis, sub quo lege 


statutum est, ut femin® 
quoque regiam dignitatem 
obtinerent. 

Tum alii ¢res quorum state 
nullum insigne facinus pa- 
tratum est. 

Sub septimo mythici aiunt 
flumen Nilum melle simul et 

| aqua fluxisse undecim die- 

| bus. 


med 'Postea SesocHris . . .a. 48 
ern MH... 481 


quem aiunt quinque cubitos 
altum, tres vero palmos la- 
tum fuisse. 


‚Sub nono tandem nihil me- 
| moria dignum actum est. 


645 


. a 297 


Cave 


ne Eusebii additamentum, rö neyedog, Syncello tribuas: Armenius 
interpres idem legit et tamquam wAdrog transtulit. At vir dodrantem 
pedis inter humeros latus e pygmsorum foret stirpe, non gigantum. 
Non scripsit hac Manetho, neque, crediderim, Africanus. 
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Tertıa DYNASTIA 


Africanus (Sync. p. 66.). 









Tpirn duvacreia 


Meudırav Bacırdav Evvea, 
a’. NEXEPR@EHZ! . . . . . . imKH... 28 


33°? T [4 > [4 > [4 oo 
ed ov Aibuss Ariorneav Alyuxtiwy xal ric 
cTeAnyns mapa Aöyov avEnieions dia déos 
éauToug mapköoc ay. 

P. TOSOP@PO> .... . .. #yKO... 29 
7 9 \ > fi \ A 
outog Aoxanmiog Alyumrtioig xara tH 
jarpinyy vevomıoras, xal tiv dia Esordy 
day oixolonlay eüparo‘ AAAA xal ypabis 








éwenerndy. 
ys TTPEISE u ee 3 52 0% we Am Ze NT 
ö. MEZNXPIZ . . . . 0.0. Mm IZ... 17 
de. SOT®PIZ& . . ...... . By I... 16 


sf. TOZEPTAZIZ . . . . . . .. fry IE... 19 
..AXHZ. 32% = 2 2 ea. 2 MB... 42 
7. SHPOYPIZ. . . . ..... Emm A... 30 
Y. KEP@EPH> .... . try Ks... 26 

| ‘Oped 2 rn Z14A...214 


Add. Syne. _‘Opot Tüv rpidy duvac rey xard "Abpı- 
xavey ern VEO (769, scilicet 554 +214). 


1 Cod. A. Nexepdgne. 
2 Cod. A. Typıc. 


111. | MANETHONIS DYNASTIA XXX: Ill. 647 
MANETHONIS. 
Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 57.). | | Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 
Tpirn övvaoreia. Tertia Dynastia 


Meuderöv Baodéwy H. 


a. NEXEPQXIZ, &0’ ob Aibvec 
areornoay Alyvarlav xal rüc 
oeAnrnc rapü Adyor aben- 
Beionc dia Ökoc Eavrovg wapé- 
docay. 


ß. Me’ 5» ZEZOPOOZ, öc 


Memphitarum 8 regum. 
NECHEROCHIS, sub quo Libyes 
ab ZAögyptiis defecerunt ; 
mox immaniter crescente 
luna territi ad obsequium 
reversi sunt. 
Deinde SESORTHU3, qui ob 


*"AckAnmiocg xapa Aiyvurrioc 
éxAHOn dca riy larpıchv" ovroc 
cal rıv dca Ecorwy AlOwy olxo- 
dopiy ebparo* GANG cal ypayijc 
éwepednOn. 


medicam artem ZEsculapius 
ab Zögyptiis vocitatus est. 
Is etiam sectis lapidibus 
»dificiorum struendorum 
auctor fuit ; litteris insuper 


exarandis curam impendit. 
Sex reliqui nihil commemo- 
randum gesserunt. 


Ol de Aoımol 2% obdey Afournpo- 


vevroy Expatay. 


Ot wai €Eacirevoay 
éreoe P&O...198 
Add. Sync. ‘Opot ray rpwoyr 
duvacremay xara rov Etoebcoy 
ern YMZ (747, scilicet 549 
+198). 


Regnatum est . . . .a 179 
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QUARTA DYNASTIA 


Africanus (Sync. p. 56, 57.). 


Terapry duvacrela 
Mepdiray cuyyevelas érépag Bacsasic H. 
a. SQPIS ....... .. . Fy KO... 29 
ß. 201018. . . . . OB BY... 63 
Og Thy peylorny Eysıps mupapioa, iv dyosy 
‘Hpcderes bro Kéowos yeyovévas® ouTog d& al 
Umepomrng eis Yeouy eyévero xal tiv lepdy 
cuvéypae Bibroy, qv we péya xpina ev 
Aiyurrw yevopevoc EXTNCARTV. ! 





y. ZOTOIE . in Es... 66 | 
d. MENXEPH> im ET... 63 
e. PATOIZHE . irn KE... 25, 
#. BIXEPIZ. irn KB... 22 
¢. SEBEPXEPH> im Z.. 7 
7. GAM®OIZ im ©... 9 | 


‘Oped Fry SOA (274)...28- | 
Add. Sync. ‘Opod rüv A dwasreüv ray pera Tov 
xarnxruapoy Er AM; (1046) xar’ ’Adpızavor.! | 


' Rectius foret secundum ea, que precedunt, AMI (1043, i.e. 
769 + 274): at illum esse Syncelli numerum sequentia demonstrant. 


a 





III. ] 


MANETRONIS. 
Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 67.). 


Teraprn dvvacreia 
BaoıAdwv IZ Mepgeray avyye- 
vetag erepag [ Bacedeiac? |. 


wy rplrog ZOYGIS, 6 rv peyl- 
ornv rupaulöa éyelpac, fy 
gnow ‘Hpddorog imo Xéowoc 
yeyovevat’ öc xal brepdrrne 
ig Jeove yEyorey, we peravon- 
oayra abrov ry iepay ovy- 
ypayaı Bibdov Ar we péya 
xpüpa Alyvrrıoı reptéxover. 


trav b€ Avım@v oddéy dkopynpd- 
yevrov Aveypadn. 


Of cul EEuoiAcvoay 


ereoıw YMH (448). 


Add. Syne. 'Opov ray A dvva- 
orsıwy pera TOY KaraxAvopoy 
APGE (1195) cara Evotbcor 

(i. e. 747 + 448). 


MANETHONIS DYNASTIE XXX: IV. 





649 


Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 
Quarta Dynastia 


Memphitarum regum”17 ex alia 
regia familia. 


Quorum tertius SuPHIS maxi- 
me pyramidis auctor quam 
quidem Herodotus a Cheope 
structam ait: qui in deos 
ipsos superbiebat: tum facti 
peenitens sacrum librum con- 
scribebat, quem ZEgyptii 
instar magni thesauri habere 
se putabant. 

De reliquis regibus nihil me- 
morabile litteris mandatum 
est. 


Regnatum est . . . & 448 


2 Buodeiac manifestam glossam uncis inclusi. 
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Quinta DYNASTIA 


Africanus (Sync. p. 57, 58.). 





Tlépwry duvacreia 
Baotréiwy H 2E "Erebarrivng. 


a. OYSEPXEPH> . . . . . . imKH... 28 
PB. SEPPHE . . .» . 2 2000. Em IT... 13 
y. NEBEPXEPHZ . . . . . . im K... 20 
d%. SISIPHS. . . . 2 222. & Z.. 7 
e&. XEPHS .......... Ffm K... 20 
s. PA@OYPHS. . . . . 2.2.2. 3mMA... 44 
r, MENXEPHS I @... 9 


7. TATXEPHZ! . . . 2. 2.2. im MA... 44 
9, ONNOZ? .. dm AT... 33 
‘Opt try =MH (248).. .218 (1. 248) 


Add. Sync. Tivovras ctv rotg rporeraypévorg AMs 
ireos ta&y Tecoapwy Öwarrer irn AXZYA (1294, 
i.e, 1046 +248). 


1 Restituimus nomen a Lepsio in nobilissimo papyro Taurinensi 
repertum. Libri TANXEPHZ pro TATXEPHZ, quod facillimo 
scribendi lapsu ex TATXELHZ ortum. 

2 OBNOZ cod. A. Est Agyptiis Unas. 


I. } MANETHONIS DYNASTIZ XXX: V, 651 


MANETHONIS. 


Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 58.). 





Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 


Quinta Dynastia 
regum 31 Elephantinorum. 


Tlépxrn övvaorela 
Baoı\twv rpıdrovra evöc EE ’EXe- 


parrivne, 
ev xpwrog quorum primus 
OBOHZ- ovroc bx6 ray Sopvgd- | OTHIUS, qui a satellitibus suis oc- 
pwy aynpedn. cisus est. 


6 de F GIOYV ckaérne aptdpevoc 
éCacirevos péypic Erwv exardy. 


Quartus Props, qui regiam dig- 
nitatem a sexto statis anno 
ad centesimum usque tenuit. 


Add. Syne. Tivovraı avy roig 

 -wporeraypévorg APLE  Ereoe 
Trav reacapwy duvacreawy 
AX$E (1295, i.e. 1195+ 
10032. 





® In tota hacce dynastia Eusebius oscitanter egit. Ex Elephantine 
ortos dicit reges, quod unice verum, et triginta fuisse numero, quod 
fortasse in libris invenit. At reges, quos nominat, sunt primus et 
quartus dynastie sexte. Quot annis dynastia regnaverit, Armenius 
non indicat: centum annorum summa, qu® quidem absurdissima, 
Syncelli videtur esse. 
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Dynastı= MaAnE- 
Africanus (Syne. p. 58.). 


"Extry Suvacreia 


Bacirzwy 85 Meudiri. 





e. O80H23 . . . . : . Ern A... 30 
O6 oro Tay Sopudspmr Brain; | 
B. #108. . . 2 2 220200. em NT... 53) 


y. ME®OOTZOTEIZ . . . . . Em Zi... 7 
d. PIOW- <Eaerns Bari Bainder Sseyevero 

pexpig st 22020. Erav P...10 

€. MEN@ESOTOIS . ee Eu «(fy | 
5. NITQKPIZ! yevuxwrary xal eunopborarn Tüv 
xar’ auryv yevonevn, Eavbn ty yoordy, A Thy 

tplrny jyeips mupapida: ebaciasucey 
ery, IB... 12 
‘Opod ery ZT...203 


Tivovras abv roig xporeraypevois AIA ray E duva- 
orev irn ATSZ (1497, i.e. 1294+203). 


eden Suvacreia 
Mepdiray Baoiréwy O, ci sbaciAsurav Nepas 0 70 dies | 


Oydon Suvacrsia 
Meudiröv Bacircwy KZ, ot e6uciaeucay ry PMs...146 


~ “AWAL ~ A 
Tivovras auv roig mporeraypevorg ern AXAO tüv oxt@ 


duvacremy (1639, i.e. 1497 +142). 


I Libri Nirpwxpec. 

2 Adnotat hae Syne. : Znpewreor, éxdaov Eboebıog W Adpıkavov 
Asimeraı axpıbeiac Ev re TH rwv Bacrewy mooörnrı Kal raic rwy Ovonärwv 
bhaupkaecı Kal Toig xpüvors. oxelör ra ’Adpızavou abraic Atkeoı ypager. 
Verissime. Ceterum ultima verbainde a exedov Dind. perperam cum 
sequentibus conjungenda esse arbitratus est. 














ı11.! __MANETHONIS DYNASTIE XXX: VIL—vil. 653 


THONIS VI—VIITI. 


Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 58, 59.). Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 


"Exrn övvaorela. | Sexta Dynastia. 

Tvv) NITOKPIS é€acldevce ray |Femina quedam nomine Nı- 
war’ abriy Yervıxwrarn Kal TOCRIS regnavit, omnium 
ebpopgorarn, EavO} Te mv setatis sus virorum fortis- 
xpoıav vräapkaca, i} cai A€yerat sima et mulierum formo- 
Thy Tpirnv xupapica gxodopn- sissima, flava rubris genis. 
xerau‘ Ab hac tertia pyramis exci- 


tata dicitur, speciem collis 


pre se ferens.* 
ot kui é€aaitevoay Eryn rpla, (iv | Ab his quoque regnatum est a. 203 


Ay ST). 

Add. Sync. Tivovrat ovr roic 
xporeraypévorg AXSE rov 
wévre Cuvacrewy EN “AYSH 


(1498 sc. 1295 + 203).? | 


E6ddun dvvacreia Septima Dynastia 
Meupıror Baoı\ewy reve, | Memphitarum 5 regum, 
ot éGacidevoay . huepac OE...75 d. qui dominati sunt. . . . a. 75 


’Oydön Suvvacreia | Octava Dynastia. 
Meuderwv Bacéwy werte, Memphitarum 9 (mg. 19) regum, 
ot £ßaalAeveav . . rn P...100 a. quorumdominatio occupavit a. 100 
Add. Syne. Tirovraı avy roic 
mporeraynivog irn ADLE 
(1598) rwv oxrw dvvacrewr? 


sc. 1498 + 100). 


3 Goarum his adscribentem “xara ’Aydpıxavöw” Dindorfius cor- 
rigere debebat. Sequenti enim non» dynastise Africani Syncellus 
ex more hc superscripsit : Kara "Adpıxavöv. ‘Evarn övvaoreia. 

4 Ultima verba sine dubio Eusebiana, sed male ab interprete intel- 
lecta. Tertia pyramis elatiori in loco collocata est. 
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Dynastiz Mane- 


Africanus (Syne. p. 59.). 





’Evarn duvacreia 
“Hpaxrsororrov Bacirgwy IO, of sacircucay 
ern T9...409 
av 6 mPWTOg 
AX@OH® deworarog rioy DO MUTOU YEvoprevos Tolg ev 
racy Aiyurtw xaxd eipyacaro, Sorepov dt 
pavia mepitmene xal ümb xpoxodsiaou duc- 


d4apn. 


Asxaty duvacreia 
Hpaxrsororrav Bacıreay 10, of ebacirevoay 


éry PIIE...185 





‘Evdexatyn dSuvacreia 
Avocroaira@y Bacsagwy Is, of eCaciäeucav Ern MI... 43 


Meß’ oög AMMENEMH®. . . . . im Io... 16 


Méyps rotde tov me@rov Tonov xaraynoye Mavsdiü- 


ouou Bacıreis P>B (192), ery BT, are pars O.! 


1 0‘ casu aliquo omissum in codd.—Census hic dynastiarum, cujus- 
cunque est, cum iis, quee legimus, non prorsus convenit. Syncellus 
sicut annis octave dyn. 146 substituit 142, ita fortasse etiam in 
quinte summa Eusebii errorem sive negligentia sive malitia ductus 
auxit. Hoc loco, ut rotundus quem dicunt numerus evaderet, addi- 
disse vel octo vel quatuor annos videtur ; nam adjectis ad annos 
Syncellianos 1639 a. 409 + 185 + 43 + 16, summa efficitur a. 2292 (vel, 
si octave 146 tribueris, 2296) cum diebus septuaginta.—Regam 
quoque numerus secundum Africanum revera non 192 est, sed 200; 
cf. tamen Eus. 
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THONIS IX—XI. 


Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 60.). Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 


Nona Dynastia. 
Heracleopolitarum 4 regum a. 100 





"Evarn Övvaorela 
HpaxdeoroArüuv Baciiéwy reo- 
odpwr, ot tEaoı\evoar 
ern P...100 


Sy xporog AXOQHE?, Ldeuwd- 
rarog Twy mpO abrov yerdpeEvoc, 
roig éy ray Alyurry xaxa 
eipyacaro, vorepov de pavig 
mepıemeoe kal Ymö xpokodelAov 


duepOapy. 


Horum primus OcurHors se- 
Vissimus regum fuit, qui sibi 
preecesserant, universamque 
Egyptum diris calamitatibus 
affecit. Idem denique vesania 
correptus est et a crocodilo 
peremptus. 


Aexcarn dvvacreia 
"HpaxAcoroAırwv Baorréwv IO, 
ot é€acitevoay . irn PIIE...185 


Decima Dynastia. 
Heracleopolitarum 19 regum 


a. 185 


"Evoexarn duvacreia Undecima Dynastia. 


Aweroktréy Bacdéwy Is, Diospolitarum 16 regum . a. 43 
ot éGacikevoay . Ern ML... 43 
Med’ odoc AMMENEMH2 
ern Is... 16 
Mexpı rovde rov wp@roy ré6 poy 
karayhoyey 6 MaveOa* opod 
Baoeig PLB, érn BT, hyépac 
OE: 


Post quos AMMENEMES . . a. 16 


Hactenus primum librum Ma- 
netho produxit. 
Sunt autem reges 192, anni 2300. 


2 "AxOoc A. et edd.; cf. int. Arm. 

3 Codd. 00 leviorierrore, sed manifesto. Summam hanc Syncelli 
esse vix crediderim, qui eandem fere Africani verbis adscripserit. 
Eusebii anni, id quod ipse animadvertit Syncellus, ab Africano, 
multum differunt, summamque 1942 annorum cum diebus 75 efficiunt. 
At revera ex eo numero, qui h. 1. exhibetur, nulla aut regum aut 
annorum colligi potest summa. Quare illa vel ab Eusebio ex A fricani 
exemplari diverso aliquantulum ab eo, quod nunc habemus, exscripta 
fuisse, vel glossema esse ante Syncelli statem additum necesse est 
statuamus. 
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Rerum gyptiacarum Manethonis 

DUODECIMA 

Africanus (Sync. p. 59.). 


AEYTEPOT TOMOT MANEO®L. 


Awdsexary duvacreia 


ee ee ee 


Avororırav Baciadwy extra. 
a’, DEXOTXQZIZ!, AMMANEMOY vids 
ery Ms... 46 

P. AMMANEMH2 2 2.0.2. Bry AH... 38. 
Og Ord Tv idlwy evvouywy avnp&in. 

y. ZESQSTPIZ?. . . . 2». . gry MH... 48 
Os amacay äxysıpwaaro THY Aciay &v Eviaurosg 
ivvéan, xal rag Eupwrns ra péyps Opaxys, 
TAVTAYOTE pLvnotuva Eysipas Tig Ti Ehviov 
TyeTews, EMI tv TOIS yevvaioig Avöpiv, ext 
Ö8 TOIG Aysvvioı yuvaixdy popia Taig OTHAGES 
eyyapascav, wg? bro Aiyurrioy pera 


"Orıpıv xp@rov vouso Gaya. | 





d. AAXAPHZ . er . . Em H... 8 
Og tov ev "Apowolrm? Kabeln: saur@ radov 
XATETXEVAT EY. 


e. AMEPHS>. ...... . mm H... 
5. AMENEMHS® ...... 2 
&. SKEMIO®PIS, aderady. . . . E 


ı Ita Cod. A. Cod. B. TEZONTO2IZE, i.e. SEZOPTOZIZ vel 
ZEZOPTOIIS. 
2 Cod. B. ZEZOZTPIS. 


3 Codd. et editt. d¢, quam lectionem in Eusebianis quoque exhibent 
codd. 
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11. | 
Liber Secundus (Dyn. XII—XIX.). 


DyYNASTIA. 


Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 60.). | Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 


AEYTEPOY TOMOY MANE@Q. |E MANETHONIS LIBRO SE- 
CUNDO. 


Duodecima Dynastia 
Diospolitarum 7 regum, 


Awöekarn Övvacrela 
Avomolırwv Baoréuy Z, dv ö 
Tpwrog 
ZESOTXQEIE, AMMENEMOY | quorum primus Sesoncuosis, 
vioe . . 38 ern Ms...46| Ammenemis filius a. 46 
B. AMMANEMIIE . érn AH...88| AMMENEMES . . . , . a 38 
qui a suis eunuchis interem- 
ptus est, 
&rn MH...48|SESOSTRIS. . . . . a. 48 


öc Uxd Tür idiwy ebvovywr 
dynpéOn. 
y. SEXOXTPIE . 


Me0’ öv AAMAPI2 . 


dc Akyeraı yeyovévac myyav A, 
madkaoroy I', daxrvAwy B° öc 


räcavy Exeipwoaro rı)v ‘Aciay ' 


Ev éviauroig évvéa, Kal rife 


Eipoxnce Ta péxpt Opaxye, , 
zayraxdoe pynpdovva Eyelpas 


tig tav EOvav xaracyécews, 


Ewt péy roig Yeyvaloıc avdpwy — 
OR. \ - » Wen : . 
Emil ÖE roig ayevvéot yuvakay 


popta raic orpdate Eyxapdo- 
owy* we Kal tro rev Alyv- 
ariwy pera “Oop vomsobij- 
vat. 


ern H.. 
dg rov Ev "Apauwoltry Ankloin- 


. 8|Secutus est LAMPARES . 


cujus mensura fertur cubi- 
torum quatuor palmorumque 
trium cum digitis duobus. Is 
universam Asiam annorum 
novem. spatio sibi subdidit, 
itemque Europ» partes us- 
que ad Thraciam. Idem et 
sue in singulas gentes domi- 
nationis monumenta ubique ' 
constituit ; apud gentes qui- 
dem strenuas virilia, apud 
vero imbelles feminea pu- 
denda ignominis causa co- 
lumnis insculpens. Quare is 
ab Atgyptiis proximos post 
Osirim honores tulit. 

8. 
Hic in Arsinoite labyrinthum 


Boy Eaurg ragoy xareoxevacey. cavernosum sibi tumulum 
fecit. 
Oi de rovrou dtadoyor Regnaverunt successores ejus 
éxi rn MB... 42 a. 42 


Summa universe domina- 
tionis annorum 245 182 


ot wavrec éGaciXevoay 


éreoe UME (245)...182 


4 Cod. B. évapootrny. 5 Cod. A. ’Apupepie. 
6 Cod. A. "Aupeveuune. 


VOL. I. UU 
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Drnastit£ Maneroonss XITI—X VIL 





Africanus (Sync. p. 60, 61.). 
Tproxaidsexary öuvvacrelal 
Averorray Bacırdoy U, 

A sBacineucay . 2. 2 2 ew 0. Im TNT...453 
Teocapserxadexaty duvacteia 
Eoiray Bacırday Os, 
ob iGacineucay - . = ww we . im PNA...184 
Ilsyrexasdsxarn Suvacreia 
Ilousvov. 

"Hoay 38 Poivixes Edvos Baoirsis 5, of xat Méucdsy Prov. 
of xal dv ro Zebpolrm von woaw eExtioay, ad’ Ns 
öpkmpevos Aiyurtious tysipwoavro?, av mpiiTos 


SAITHS ibacinsucey. . . . . Fry IO... 19 
ad’ od xal 6 Zabrayg voros. 

B. BNQN ......... . &MA... 44 

y. HAXNAN ....... . Im BA... 61 

8. STAAN........ . & N... 50 

s. APXAHS ...... .. .. &yM@... 49 

5, ADPOBIZ. itn BA... 61 


‘Opot try ZILA...284 
EExasdexarn Suvacreia: 

mosptves dares Basıraig AB ibasirsucav try PIH...518 

Erraxasdexarı Suvacreia: 
moipéves Anno PBasırais MT xa) ®r6aioı Asoozo- 
Ara MT. 
‘Opot of rospéves xal of OnSaies Ebasirsucav 
ern PNAS,..151 


1 Tota hssc dynastia prestantissimo codici B. debetur : in cod. A. 
recentior manus lacunam indicavit. Confirmant lectionem que apud 
Eusebium leguntur. 

2 Hac inde a verbis of cai &v, cod. B. male ante ea, que sequuntur, 
transposuit, Dindorfio adstipulante, sed et contextu et more Syncelli 
refragantibus. Habet tamen eodem erdine Eusebius.—Verba a¢ 
ov xai 6 Latrnc vouoc Manethonis non sunt, apud quem, teste Josepho, 
rex non SaltEs, sed SALATIS.—Pro ZeOpoiry cod. B. ZacOpotry et hic 
et in Eusebianis. In Schol. ad Plat. Tim. apud Bekker. p. 425. sq. 





I. ] 


MANETHONIS DYNASTIE XXX: XII—XVII. 


SECUNDUM AFRICANUM ET JOSEPHUM. 


Josephus e. Ap. I. cap. 14. (v. infra A. IV.). 


SAAATIZ. . . . . . . dry IB... 19 


BNQN... . 


örn MA... 44 


AIIAXNAZ . &rn As xal pivas exra... 36, 
AIIOSIE . . . . 2... m HA... 61 
IANNAZ . . . dry N xal piva iva... 50, 
ADDI. . . bry MO xed pivag duo... 49, 
259, m. 10. 
Tovroug de roug rpoxatmvopacrpévoug Baotrsic Tous ray 
Topsvwoyv xaroupévoy xa) Tous EE auTdy yevonévous 
xparnoas tig Alyurrou dyoly try mpbs Toig wevra- 


xoo loss Evösxa 
Mera ratra 58 ray éx 


Tig Onbaidos xa) rig aAANS 


659 


m. 7%. 


m. 1. 
m. 2. 


511 


Aiyorrou Bactréwy yevéodas dyoly im) rous wrospévag 
tmavaarasıy xal WoAguOY aurols TUppayyvas meyay 
xa) roAuy povioy. 


(ubi narratio de pastoribus é röv Mayes Alyvar. inducitur) 
ZeOpwirp. 

8 Hac corrupta esse nemo dubitabit, nisi qui Manethoniana esse 
putaverit, quia absurda sint. Locum sic fere esse restituendum in 
libro tertio docebimus :— 


Erraxardexarn Ovvacrela’ 


wotpévec dAdo Baodeic E, _ Ebacidevoay ira PNA (151). 
dpov ot wotpévec Bacadkeic MT (43, ac. 6-++-82 +5) wal Onbaioı Auworo- 


irae NT (58). öpov of voynevec cad of Onbaicı bs (96). 


Qui numerus regum 96 hinc in epilogum migravit. 


vu 2 
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Dynaszız Manetnonis XUI—XVIL | 


Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 61.). | 
Tpioxasdexary duvacrsia 


Avwomroriray Baciadwy Z, 
oh iGaclaeucay . . > www. Em TNT...453 
Teooapsoxasdexarn duvacreia 
Zoirov Pacsrgmy Os, 
of ebaclAeucay . . . . EmPIIA...184 
(add. Syne. Ev Ari THA 484) 
Tlevrexasdexary duvacrela 
Asororırav Bacırnswv, 
ob iCacineucay . . «ww wt. Emm EN... 250 
"EExasdexary Suvacreia 


Onbaioı Bacsrcis E, 


of xad dbaciveuvray . » 2» 2 wl. Cee PY... 190 





Erraxasdexarn duvacrseia 


Ilosuives qoav adeahol Poivixes Edvos Bacıreis of xal 
Meudiw eiroy. 
dy mparog ZAITHZ Hanoi . . Erm I®... 19 
ab’ od xa) 6 Zalrng vomds éxanby-: of xal ev rd 
Zebpoitn von mor Exrırav, ad’ Ns oppmpsvos 
Aiyurrioug tysipmoavro. 


B. BNON .,........ . Mi... 40 
y. ABO®IZ . . . . . . . . Em IA... 14 
M&$ ov APXAHZ . . . . irn A... 30 

| “Opes irn PT...103 


Kara rouroug Alyurriwy Bacıreus "Iwon> deixvurau.? 





1 Cod. A. MI perperam, id quod probat numerorum summa. 

2 Adn. Syncellus: Znpewréoy wig 6 Etaébcog mpoc roy olkeior 
oxoxoy Tavg Tic wevrexauexarne Ouvvacrsiac xapa rp "Aypıxarp Fepop£- 
yovc xara riv IZ Övraoreiav yeyovevar deve. éxi yap räcı dl a 
yynrat, Ore nl "Adwpewc Apsev 'Iwand rüc Alyurrov, ph Exwv Srwooiy 
éxi GAXNov rıvöc abroy vapahiodaı perhyaye roy Adwoty ano riic IE 
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SECUNDUM EUSEBIUM. 





Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 





Tertia Decima Dynastia 
"ie, anes 60 regum, 
qui regnaverunt . . . « & 453 


Quarta Decima es 
Xoitarum 76 En 
qui regnaverunt . . . . » . « 9. 484 


Quinta Decima Dynastia 
RO regum, 
qui regnaverunt . . . .» » . . @ 250 
Sexta Decima Bas 
Thebzorum 5 regum, 
qui regnaverunt . . ....... =. #190 
Decima Septima Dynastia 

Pastorum, qui fratres erant Phenices exterique 

reges, qui Memphim quoque occupaverunt. 

Ex his primus SAITES imperavit. . . . . a 19 
@ quo Saitarum quoque nomos nomen traxit. 
Iidem in Sethroite nomo urbem condiderunt, 
unde incursione facta Augyptios perdomuerunt. 


'Secundus Bnon (mg. RR Bo ee a. 40 


Deinde ARCHLES. ... En ae Bd 

APHOPHIS . . » oe we “Re IE 

Horum etate regnavisee i in Egypto Josephus 
videtur. 


Summa annorum 103 


duvvacrelac eic ry 1Z, 4 «olobweac ra ern abrov ZA Umäapxoyra ele A 
(imo quatuordecim, IA c. Goari mg. ; ita ipse Syne. p. 69. D. adn. 
Dind.) ra 88 rjc öAnc duvaoreiag PNA, PT wapaßeic, cat dvri ray bE 
Baoréwy A porous. 
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Dynastız Manetuonis XVIII, XIX. 


Africanus (Sync. p. 62. et 69, 70. 72.). | 


Oxrwxasdexarn Öuvacrreia Atorrodutdy Pacırdav 
Is, wv mpwrog AMNZ!, & od Madoitc eEirden EE 
Alyumrou, Ws ysis amodesxvvopey, 

ß. XEBPQ> . .. te ery Ir... 13 


7. AMENQSOIS ivy KA, 1. éry KA... 21 
%. AMENZIZ (AMEPZIZc. A.) érn KB... 22 





€. MISA®PIZ . . &m IT... 13 
5". MIZ®PATMOYT@QSI5? . im Ks... 26 
¢. TOYOMQSIS. . . . . im ©... 9 
7. AMENON®IS . . . . . tm AA... 31 
ourdg Eorıv 6 Mépvwy elvat vonılönevoc xat o0eyydpueroc Aldor. 
9 QPOZ ...... . Im AZ... 37 
‘. AXEPPH&. . . . . . iy AB... 32 
ww. PAOQS. . . 2. 2... no 6 
iB’. XEBPHS . . . . . . m IB... 12 
y. AXEPPH>. . . . . . !m IB... 12 
i. APMESSHS . . ... im E.. 5 
ie. PAMEZZHZ . . . . eros A... 1 


ic’. AMENQ®AO (AMENQ® , A. A.) #77 I®...19 
‘Opot irn DAI (263)...259 +x 


"Evvenxasdexary dSuvacreia Paotrewy Z Asworoaitay 


a. BEOQE . . . 2 2202020. Im NA... 51 
ß. PAYAKHS. .. em ZA... 61 
y. AMENE®OH> (AMMENE®@HE cod. A.) 

ery K... 20 
ö. PAMES>H> (PAMEZHZ cod. A.) é ern =... 60 
«. AMMENEMNHZ ..... Tim E... 5 


. OOTOPIS, 6 rap’ Ounee xahouevos IloAu6os, 
*Arndvipas avıp, &b' 00° rd “TAsoy ar em 2... 7 
‘Oped irn 20 (209)...204 

Ex} rot adrod Seurépou romou May. Baoineis Ds (96), 
ern BPKA (2121) | 
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SECUNDUM AFRICANUM ET JOSEPHUM. 





Josephus, 1. 1. 





Mera rd 2Eerdeiv 4E Alyımrou roy Aady ribv roipevwy eis 
‘Ispordaupa, 5 éxbarad abrois 2& Alyirrou Baoiasis 
TEOMQZIZ sacireucs peta tara 


(2) XEBPOQN . . . im 
(3) AMENQO®IZ . . try 


ern KA xal pijvas 9’... 
IB xa) pijvas 9... 
(6) ME®PAMOTOQZIS ery KE xa) pijvas J’... 
© xal pijves 7... 
A xal pias ie... 


(5) MH®PHZ . . . im 


(7) OMOZIE . . . im 
(8) AMENQ®IZ . . irn 


(9) QPOZ. . . . . Em 

(10) AKETXPH2, Suyarnp 

ity 

(11) PA@QTIS aderdis try 

(12) AKETXHPHZ. . im 
(13) AKETXHPHZ érepos 

ern 

(14) APMAIZ. . . . im 


(15) PAMEZZHZ . . érog A xal pivas d... 


IT ® e e 


ern KE xa pijvas d...25, 4 


K xal pias Y 20, R 
(4) AMEZZHS (AMET ZIZ), adeapy 


As xal wivas €... 


IB xa) uva a... 


® 


IB xa) uivas Ye. 
A xa} pijva a... 


(16) APMEZZHZ MIAMMOT _ 


ern Eis xal pivas B 


IB xa) pijvas a’... 


1, 4 


...66, 2 


(17) AMENQ®IZ . . ty 10 xat pivas 5’...19, 6 
(18) ZEOQ2I2 ö xal PAMEZZH2Z a. 
Sibwoic éxarciro Alyurros, Appats ö 

adsrhos avrod Aavacs. 


333 +x 
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Dynastiaz MANetHoxis X VIII, 


Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 62. 71. seqq.). | 


OxTwxasdexarn Suvacreia Awacmoritay Bacco 


IA‘, dv mprog> AMQSIZ® . ery KE... 25 


Bp. XEBPQN, devrepog . . . gry IT . 13 
y. AMMENO®IZ . . . . im Ka... 21 
ö. MI®PHS . . . try IB... 12 
d. MIS$PATMOTORZIZ’ . try Ks... 26 
s. TOTOMRZEIZ. . . . . Em ©... 9 
5. AMENQOI2, le ern AA... 31 


ourög extiy 6 Meuvov lee jaeieouaves xo 
Dbeyyouevos nlbos. 
7. QPOZ . . . ay As (év daaw AH)... 36 (38) 
Y. AXENXEPZH2?°: rn Is (IB cod. A.)... 16 (12) 
Kara rotroy Mais: Tis sE Alyereı mopelas 
ray Lloudaiwy yynoaro.? 


‘. AXEPPH>. . .... m H.. 8 
ie. XEPPH2 . . . — ery IK... 15 
ıß. APMAIZ 6 xal Aavaiz. . im E 5 


ysl & rig Alyumrouv éxrecwy nal devywy roy 
adsrdoy Alyurroy eis THY Errada adixveiras, 
xparyoas Te Tou “Apyoug Pacsaeves "Apysiwv. 
y. PAMESSH2 Gc xaiAlyurros ary EH... 68 
iv. AMENQ®IS . . . .. Em M... 40 


‘Opot irn TMH (348)...325 Ss 


’Evvsaxasdexdarn duvarreia Bacırdav EK Atooroatay. 


x 


a. SEOQS. . . 2.220220. mNE... 55 
ß. PAMWHS ........ ery Zs... 66 
y. AMMENE®OIZ ..... . ery M... 40 
ö. AMMENEMHZ .. . ern Ks... 26 


, 


e. OOTOPIS 6 rap’ ‘Oppo xaroipeves nn 
"Arxavdpas avy, ED’ ob To" Irıov dar em Z.. 7 


‘Opod Ern PSA.. Er 
"Exit rod aurou B’ ronou Maveber Paoiaéo SB (92), 
ern BPKA (2121). u, 
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XIX. SECUNDUM EUSEBIUM. 


Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 


Decima octava Dynastia Diospolitarum 14 regum, 
quorum primus AMOSES . ..... . 25 
CHEBRON ... . 13 
AMOPHIS. 
MEMPHRES . ag 
MISPHARMUTHOSIS. . . 


Pp PPP PL 
fand 
bo 


ae iss" See. ia 26 
TuTHMOSIS . .. 2 2 2 2 « 2 «© «© e 9 
AMENOPHIS . 


Hic est qui Memnon putabatur, petra loquens. 


ORUS ren ee a ee a. 28 
ACHENCHERES j a. 16 
Hujus etate Moses ducem se preebuit Hebreis 
Aigypto excedentibus. 
ACHERRES . . . go WBC ag ea AE ot, SB 
CHERRES. . . gk de eae eo gree, Bee LO 
ARMAIS, qui et Danaus yt Di a. 5 
uibus peractis, Agyptiorum regione pulsus | 
Egyptumque fratrem suum fugiens evasit in 
Greeciam, Argisque captisimperitavit Argivis. 
Ramesses, quiet AlcypTUS. . . . . + . & 68 
AMENOPHIS . 2 2 2 2 2 2 0 0 0. he AO 


Summa dominationis anni 348...a. 317 


Decima nona Dynastia Diospolitarum 5 regum. 


SETHOS: och, a re ee ee BS 
FRAMPSES 6: ur ae ee Br LOO 
AMENEPHTHS . . 2 2 2 2 2 nee 8 
AMMENEMES. . . de a. 26 


Tuuvoris Homero dictus Polybus, vir strenuus 
atque fortissimus, cujus etate Ilium captum est a. 7 
Summa dominationis annorum 194...a. 162 
Manethonis secundo libro conflatur summa 92 
regum. . 2 2 2.020000. annorum 2121. 
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Ap Drnastıas MANETHONIS XVIII. er XIX. 
ADNOTATIONES. 


1 Syne. p. 70. B. rot "Apes ovd Sdwe elxev Ern (sc. Afric.). Ad- 
scriptis autem ab Africano verbis : é¢° ov Mwicijc EEjAder ef Aiytrrov, 
So hpete amodewvvoner, heec opponit Sync. (p. 62. C. et 69. A.): de de 
4 wapovea Wildoc dvayxale, Erl rovrov roy Mwücta avubalveı véov Erı 
elvar. 


2 Add. h. 1. Sync. : ég’ ob 6 iwi Asvxallwvog zaraxivandc. "Opov 
Ext 'Apwoewc rov cai Miogpaypovdecewe apxüc yivorras ern &O (69). 


3 Sic cum edd.: codd. Hodvboe 2’ AAkavöpor Arhp, é¢’ ob, unde 
enatus Armenii int. error. 


4 Syne. p. 62. C.: Kävraida Eboébtog Sto Bacareic wepuiipuper, 
irn S€ xpocéOnxe we (85). run (348) mapadelce ayri oby xap’ ’Agpuarg. 


5 Quem primum hujus dynastis regem fuisse ipse judicaverit 
Syncellus, ex hisce videmus (p. 63. B.): ’Ioreov dé xal rovroy réy 
"Anwoıv rov xpwroy Eml rüc un! Övvacrelag Alybrrov Basdevoaryra 6 
"Agpuavog ”Auwg dvopaleı, Sri Stevupoc Av “Apwore, 6 abrog cat 
TéOpworg xadovpevog viog 'AohO. istic dé Sevrepoy avrov rife oF 
dvvacreiac xarerdiapev, Ev re GXXAore Avrıypadoıc cal Er rote Tpöc 
&\eyxov ’Arlwvoc lwohrxov Övol Aéyore wept rüc é& Alyiarov wopelac 
rov Aaov otrwe avroy eipdryrec. kal xp@roy roy xarépa aurov AZZHO, 
od urhunv "Adpıxaröc cal Evoébsog ov rexolnvrac, exe 6 ner "Aydpızaröc 
rove rüc Ebrauderärne xal éxraxadexarne Suvacrelac dvwvipwe Ebedwrer, 
ö de Evotbwe obre rp ‘Adpucarg obre rg ‘lwohery nd Dry revi 
cupgwray, Ta pey roy dvouarwy Ex rijg wapa rp 'Agpuarg weyrexac- 
dexarne Övvaorelag eis rhv cf’ nerhyaye, rove de xpövovg weptéxoye, 
ouyxpovov Mwiicéwe deigac Kéxpora roy diguq éxecyépevoc. Et rursus 
p. 68. C.: Totro Huiv Eyravda xpotxero cara “Apwow ev roy cal 
TéOpwory, vidv "Ao)O rov mpwrov Bactéwe rijc car’ Alyuwroy oxrwxat- 
Sexaryc Övvaoreiac, dettac ry Mwioinc yéveory, ei ye tpidxovra Erm 
Aoytowpeba Ty avrg 'Apwoet, Kai is’ rp marpl avrov AchO* el dé, d¢ ra 
wdeiora Kal axpıbiorepa Tüv Ayrıypadwr, x ev rp ’Achd, xs’ de rp 
"Auwaeı, Eoraı yervndels (8c. Moses) xara xf’ A cal xs’ grog rov avrov 
"AohO, Sxep jpiv edpnrac pera wodAfic rc axpıßelac, ovvrplxwr rp 
SYWAE Ereı row xdopov........ TerayPwoay de hiv égetifc ai Acısral 
duvacreiae ray -Alyvxrrov Baowdéwy axd rij¢ aurijc ın cal rov xpérov 
Baoréws abrijc "Api péy xara "Adpızavdv, cara de EbotEwy "Anweror, 
kara de ro wapoy xXpovoypageioy ul Erepa axprfij, dc decyOhoerat, devré- 
pou ric avräc ın Övvaorelag "Auwaioc, 
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6 Id. p. 69. C.: IIpö robrov roV 'Apweewc réraproy xal redevraioy 
tite (f Svvaorelac" Abdwoıv Ebatbıoc vapedero rapaAdyuc, xa’ dy ravrec 
öpoAoyovaı roy "Iwong Apkaı Alybrrov. 


7 Id. h. 1. addit : ‘Opod a&xo ’Apdcewe rov mpwrov rij mpoxeruévne 
ın Ouvaorelag Ewe MiogpaypovOwcewe Apxüc cara EvoéBiov Ern yivovrac 
oa, Bacideic wévre ayri rav EL. row yap reraprov "Apévony xapa- 
épapwy, ov [hanc ut addas vocem, flagitat contextus] 6 "Adpıxavöc dc 
xal ot Aoızol péuvnyrat, Ern xE abrov éxohdbwoey. Quibus cum dictis 
cf. p. 70. B.: el xara riv Eboeblov crovyeiwowy Öwper xe Ern rou ’"Auwg 
kai xs’ rov Miogpayuovdweoews, 4 xara "Appıxavöv cul Eboébuoy Eoovrat 
aro dpyiic ‘Api Ewe tédove Miogpaypovßwaswg Eryn px’, 80a xal ric 
Lwijc Mwiicéwe menlorevraı elvau Confuse, ut semper. 

8 Post hunc regem in cod. A. hi adduntur: 

de. Adwpic .. oe. irn AO 
ta’. Xevxepne ... Ern Is. 
Quos nescio unde esse intrusos numero regum ostenditur, qui ultra 


quattuordecim progredi non potuit. Quare versus istos duos, in cod. 
B. et in interpr. Arm. omissos, Dindorfius recte uncis inclusit. 


9 Add. Sync.: Médvoc Evaébwo¢g éxl rovrov Néyer ry rov ’Iopanı dur 
Mwiicéwe Ekodoy, pndevog abrg Adyou paprupovvroc, AAG xal ravrey 
évayrioupévwy ray mpo abrov, &c paprupet. Et hec Syncelli et ea 
Eusebii, quibus hic locus adjungitur, verba ad ACHENCHERSEM referri 
per se patet. 


10 "Aueoonic B. Appeoic A.; correxit Dind. ex int. Arm. ; v. Jos. 


1) Cod. apca’, quem numerum Eusebii non fuisse probat int. Arm. 
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Rerum Agyptiacarum Manethonis 


DynwastLle 


LI 
Africanus (Syne. p. 73.). | 
TPITOY TOMOT MANE@Q. 


Eixoory Suvacreia 














Baciatwy Asoomorsta@y IB, 
oh acineucav . 2 2 2 2. . tm PAE (135) 


Ilparn xal eixoory öuvarreia 
Bacırzov Tavırwv 2. 


a. SMENAHZ (cod. A. ZMEAHE) iy Ks... 26 
ß. WOTZENNHE (cod. A. YOYZENHZ) _ 

irn Ms'... 46 
/. NEBEPXEPHZ?. . . . . . im A... 4 
¥, AMENQ@®O@OIS. . . . . - . Fm ©... 9 
ed. OZOXOP ... ~~... + im g.. 6 
e. BINAXH® . im ©... 9 
Er POTSENNHS (cod. A. 'SOTZENNHE) 

__&m IA... 14 


‘Opoö rm PA (130)...114 


Eixoorn Sevrépa duvacreia 
Bovacritay Barmiov ©. 

. ZEZQTXIS (ZEZOTXIZ cod. A.)® ery KA... 21 
; 020P8L2N BERNER cod. Ba ery IE... 15 
d. &. Arrotrpis . . . try KE... 25 
TAKEAQOIZ...... ~~. ern IT... 13 
n. 9. "Arro Ts. wee try MB... 42 

‘Opod try PK (120)...116 


NUN N 


__! Dindorf. ex Euseb. MA: item paullo infra pro IA regis Psus. 
AE. 
2 Codd. et editt. NedeAxepyc. At lectio nominis certissima et ex 
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Liber Tertius (Dyn. XX—XXX.). 





XX—XXIT. 
Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 74.). Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 
TPITOY TOMOY MANEOQ. |E MANETHONIS TERTIO 
LIBRO. 
Elxoorn övvaorela Vicesima Dynastia 
Baoréwy Aworokırav IB, Diospolitarum 12 regum, 


ol éGacikevoay . érn POH...(178)!qui imperaverunt. . . a. 172 


Eixoory xporn Övvaorelia Vicesima Prima Dynastia 
— Bacitéwy Tayırwv Z. Tanitarum 7 regum. 
a’, ZMENAIZ. . Emm Ks... 26/Swenpis. . , 2 . . & 26 
ß. WOYZENNHZ érn MA... 41|Psusennes. .... a 41 


y. NE®EPXEPHZ irn A... 4|NEPHERCHERES . . . u 4 

ö. AMMENO@OIZ(AMENQ- |AMENOPHTHIS. . . . a 9 
BOIE cod. A.) irn ©... 9 

€. OEOXQP . . im =... 6,0S0CHOR . ....a 6 

s. YINAXHZ. . im 0... 9 PamnacHEs. . .. . & 9 

&. VOYZENNHZ . érn AE... 85|Psusennes. . . . . a 35 


‘Opod Ern PA...180| Summa annorum est 130...130 


Eixoorn devrépa Ovvaorela Vicesima Secunda Dynastia 
BovEaorıray Bası\twr T. Bubastitarum 3 regum. 

a’, SESOTXOIIS (ZESOTXNZIE SESONCHOSIS .... a 21 
cod. A.) . . én KA... 21 

ß. OSOPOQN. . Ern IE... 15,OsonTHON . . . . . & 15 


i 


y. TAKEAQOIZ . ery IT... 18 TaceLorms . . . . a 13 
‘Opot irn MO... 49 - Summa annorum 49...49 





monumentis (Nefru-kera) et ex dynastia quinta. Nefru, nofre, nun- 
quam per ltransscribitur : in enuntiatione facillime hic sonus irrepere 
potuit. Euseb. quoque NEPHERCHERES. 

® Dind. contra codicum et monumentorum auctoritatem Zeodyxwarg, 
ex Eus. desumptum. 
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Drnastız Manxe- 
Tanite, Saites, 


Africanus (Sync, p. 74.). | 


Tplry xa) sixocry Suvacreia 


Tayırav Barırdav A. 
a. IIETOYBATHS .. . . . dm M...40 
ed’ ob "Oaupmrids Aybn xpwrn. 


P. O2OPXR . ae . . . . ry H... 8 
ov “Hpaxrsa Aiea cio xarounı. 
y. YAMMOTZ . ry 1. 10 


; i 
y ZHT .. . . . (cod. BAA) m AA...31 
7) 


Terapry xal sixorry Öuvacreia. 
BOTXOPIZ! Sains. . . Im Sune 6 
ed’ od apvioy ebbéyEaro (irn Ab}. 2 


Ilsurrn xal cixoory duvacreia 
Aibioray Bacırkaoy Toray. 


a’. 2 ABAKON, Caciauosy . . . . term H...8 
65 aiyparwroy Boyxopıv sady Exauas 
Cara. 
PB. SEBIXQS (cod. A. AEREAOS) vlog € ir TA...14 
y. TAPKOZ . . . 2220. Tr IH...18 


‘Oped try M (40)...40 


' Ita cod. B. Cod. A. Böyxwpıc : ita et in seqq. 
2 Glossa mihi nondum intellecta. 
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THONIS XXIII—XXV, 
thiopes. 





Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 75.). Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 
TE a IE I METRE 





Eixoory rpirn dvvacrela Vicesima Tertia Dynastia 
Tayırav Baodéwy T. Tanitarum 3 regum. 
a’. PETOYBAZTIZ Zrn KE...25|Prrusaste . . . . . 0.25 


ß. OXOPOQN. . én ©... 9|Deinde OsonTHON . . . a. 9 
dy ‘Hpaxdéa Alyvrrıoı éxa- quem ZEgyptii Herculem 
Aecay. nuncupaverunt. 


y. WAMMOYS2. e em I...10 PsaMMUS ° ° e - 8 e a. 10 


‘Opot Ern MA...44 Summa annorum 44...44 


Eikoorn reräprn duvacrela. Vicesima Quarta Dynastia. 


BOXXOPIZ (BOXXQGPI2 cod. |BoccHorts Saites . . . a. 44 
A.) Satrnc . . ErnMA...44| sub quo agnus locutus est. 
td’ od Apviov égOéyEaro. & 


‘Ouoö rn MA...44 


Elkoorn réparn övvaorela _Vicesima Quinta Dynastia 
Aldıdrav Baoréwy T. ZEthiopum 8 regum. 

a. ZABAKON, dc aixpddwrovy |SABACON, qui captum BoccHo- 
BOXXOPIN éd\dy = Exavae RIN vivum combussit, regna- 
Züyra, xal Ebaol\zvoev vitue ...... a12 

0. Em DB..12 
ß. ZEBIXQZ vide. ärn IB...12|Sesıcmos, filius ejus . . a. 12 
y. TAPAKOZ . . &n K...20|Taracus?. . ... . 220 


‘Ouoö ern MA...44 Summa annorum 44...44 


3 Sic cum margine. Cod. Saracus. 
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| Drnastıa MANETHONIS 
Africanus (Sync. p. 75.). ; | 
"Extn xal sixoorn Suvacreia 
Zairav Bacırswy eyven. 
a’. ZTE®INATHZ! . . . ... m Z... 7 
ß. NEXEYN?Z. . . By ne 6 
7. NEXAQ (cod. B. NAXAQ) . . em H... 3 | 
d%. WAMMITIXOZ (cod. B. YAMMHTTYXO2) 


ery NA... 54 
NEXAQ devrepos Ee. EN Sue 6 | 
ouTos «lag Thy Tepoveaniye seit ‘Todas Tov 
Baciria aiyparwroy sig Alyurrov arnyaye. | 





#. BAMMOTBIZ érepos. . . . . im Ez... 6 | 

&. OYAPPIZ ... 2... tm TO... 19 | 
@ mpoosduyor Sabre: oro rear Teosioarın. 
ol sav “loudaleoy OW OAOITOS, 

7. AMQZIZ . ..... =. =. EIrmMA... 44 

y. YAMMEXEPITHZ (PAMMAX. cod. A.) 


paves s’...6 m. 
‘Oaod irn PN xa) uiwas s’...anni 150, m. 6 


ı Nomen e monumentis Iediwärnc restituendum. [S.B.] 
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Vicesma SEXTA. 





Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 76.). Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 
“Exrn wal elxoor) duvacreia| Vicesima Sexta Dynastia 
Zairav Bacréwy 6. Saitarım 9 regum. 
a’, AMMEPIZ Aidloy ärn IB...12| Ammeres Athiops (m. 12.) a. 18 


B. STE@INAOIZ . én Z... 7\Srepnmatas . . . . a 7 
y. NEXEWOE . . im s... 6INECHEBSOB . .... a 6 
ö. NEXAQ .. . irn H... 8|Necnaus . .(m.6.)a. 8 


y. 


YAMMHTIXOZ irmME...45| PsAMMRTICHUS . 
(FAMMITIXO2 cod. A.) 


. NEXAQ deörepog Em s... 6|NecHausalter . . . . a 6 


obrog se riy ‘Iepovoadp Ab hoc Hierosolyma capta 
xal 'Iwhyal roy Pacadta sunt, Joachasusque rex in 
alypaderoy ele Alyurroy JEgyptum captivus abdu- 
ärhyaye. ctus. 


. VAMMOYOIZ Erepoc, 6 cal |Psammurues alter, qui et 


WVapphrixoc (Fapuirıxoc Psammetichus. . . a. 17 
cod. A.) oo. » ern IZ...17 


OYA@PIZ . . ErmKE...25)VaemREs. . . . . . 8.25 
@ rpootdvyov AAovonc tro ad quem reliquis Jude- 
"Acovplwy rüc ‘Tepovcadap orum, Hierosolymis in As- 
of ray "lovdaiwy vrdXdorrot. syriorum potestatem reda- 


ctis, confugerunt. 
AMQZIZ. . . mm MB...42;Amosis. . . . . . . a 42 


‘Opov try PET(168)...168| Summa annorum 167 . 173 (165) 


VOL. I. xX xX 
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Drusstız MANE- 
Africanus (Sync. p. 75 seqq.). | 


E6döun xa) eixoern duvacreia 
Ilsprüv Bacırkav 7. 
a. KAMBYZH2, Era € rüs eauroo Baeınsiag Ilep- 


omy, Ebanireuney Alyuxrou . EN Su. 6 
ß. AAPEIOS TSTAZIIOT . . im As... 36 
y. BSEPZHZöpSas . . . . im&KA... 21 
ö. APTABANOZ . . . . . pävasd.. Tm. 
e. APTAZEPZHZ. . . . . gry MA... 41 
s. ZSEPZHZ2 . . . .. . . . pävas duo... 2m. 
&. Z0TAIANOZ . . . . . pias &... 7m. 





7. AAPEIOZ Eipfv . . . . irn IO... 19 
‘Opot erm PKA, a. d...anni 1244 m. 
Eixoorn oydon öuvarreia. 


AMYPTEOZ Zairys. . . . im 2. 6 


'Evarn xal eixoory duvacreia. 


Mwöncıo Bacırsis A. 


a. NE®EPITH2. . . bry sg... 6 
P. AXQPIS,. . . . . . . ey I... 13 
7’. VAMMOTOIE grog A... 1 


d%. NE®EPITHZ (cod. B. Nedopirns, 
A. Negoporig) . » 2... pivasd.. 4m. 
‘Opod Eryn K, u. d...anni 20, A m. 

Tpiaxoo rn dvvarreia 

Zebewurav Bacırdov dem 
a. NEKTANEBH2 . . IH 
B. TEQS . ; 
7’. NEKTANEBOS . ; 








111.] 


THONIS XXVII— XXX. 


Eusebius apud Syncellum (p. 76, 77.). | 


Eixcoor) E6öoun dvvacreia 
Ilepeöv Baadéwy H. 
a. KAMBYZHY, Ere réuary rüc 
avrov PBaowWelac, EbaalAev- 
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Eusebius ex interprete Armenio. 
Vicesima Septima Dynastia 
Persarum 8 regum. 


CaMBYSES, qui regni sui quinto 
decimo (mg. quinto) anno 


oe. wl. ern VB Bw 4Egyptiorum potitus est a. 8 
ß. MATOL . päjvag 2’... 7m.|Macı m. 7 
y'. AAPEIOZ irn Ar...36 |Darıus . 2.86 . 
. BEPEZHE 6 Aapeiov {Xerxes Darii. . ... a. 21 
ern KA...21 
€. APTAZEPZHE 6 Maxpé- ARTAXERXES . . a 40 
yelp we ern M...40 
s. HEPZHE 6 devrepoc XERXES alter. . m. 2 
pijvac B.. 2m. 
&. ZOTAIANOZ pijvac ’... 7m.|Soapuanus . . ...m 7 
n. AAPEIOZ 6 Bépiov _ Darius Xerxis . . a. 19 


_ trn 10...19 
‘Opod Ern PK xal 
piivac ö 120 a, 4m. 
Eixoorn dyéén Övvaoreia, 
AMYPTAIOZ Zatrng érn =... 6 


Eikxoorn évarn Övvaoreia. 
Mevöhooı Bacweic A. 
a’, NEBEPITHZ . irn s... 6 
ß. AXQPIZ . &rmIT...13 
y. YAMMOYOIR. ZrocA... 1 
ö. NE®EPITH2 pijvac Oo... 4m. 


€. MOYOIS fis trocA... 1 
‘Opov Ern KA xal 


pivac A...21 a, 4m. 


Tpeaxoory Öövvaorela 

Zebervurov Baoréwy T. 
a’. NEKTANEBHE irn 1...10 
ß'. TEQOZ . rn B... 2 
y. NEKTANEBOZ iry H... 8 


 "Opov irn’ K...20 


Summa annorum 120 
mensiumque 4...120 4 


Vicesima Octava Dynastia. 
AuyYRTzUs Saites(mg.2.6)m. 6 


Vicesima Nona Dynastia 
Mendesiorum 4 regum. 


NEPHERITES a. 6 
ACHORIS a.13 
PSAMMUTHES . a. 1 
MouTHEsS. a. 1 
NEPHERITES m 4 


Summa annorum 21 
mensiumque 4...21 4 


Tricesima Dynastia 





Sebennytarum 3 regum. 
NECTANEBES . a. 10 
TEOos u a. 2 
NECTANEBUS . . & 8 

Summa annorum 20. a, 20 
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IV. 


RERUM Z:GYPTIACARUM MANETHONIS FRAGMENTA 
APUD JOSEPHUM. 


Jos. c. Apionem, lib. i. cap. 14-16. (coll. Euseb. Prep. Evang. x. 13. 
et Chron. i 21. ex Int. Armenio') et 26. eq. Ed. Havere. t. ii 
p. 444. sqq. et 459. aqq. 


(Cap. 14.) "Ap&opas 54 xpitoy ard ray wap Aiyurrtioss 
ypapparoy, aura pev ov aux olov re wapariferGas 
raxelvov‘? Mavebov 3 Av Tb yévog avnp Aiytxrios, ris 
“EAanuixiis pererynxas waidslac, ws dHAds ears’ yeypade 
yap ‘Eardds davy raw marpıov ioropiay, &x Te Tey iepwy®, 
ws dynow aurös, perahparas, xal worrd rov “Heodoros 
ereyxeı ray Alyurriaxdy bx” Ayvolag epevopévov. aurös 6% 
rovuv 6 Mavebay ev rx deuripa ray Alyurrıaxov" 
radra wepl yudy ypahe. wrapabyoouas dt TA AEELy av- 
ToU xabamrep auToy Exeivov wapayayay paprupe.. “ Eyivero 
af Pasıneus "A MYNTIMAIO2° ö Ovo’ ext Tourou, aux of 
“dros, 6 Derg Avréwvevcev, xa) wapadoEws ex rv pos 
“ dyvaroany pepiby dvopemos TO yévog donuos xatabapoy- 
f vavres ex) Thy Xepay torparevo ay, xo} Padios apaxnri 

“ rauryv xaTa xpaTog slrAov, xa) rods Hyepoveroavras ev 
se ausm HElpwo-aprevol, Td Aoımoy TAS TE FONEIG COLDS EVER pn- 


1 In Angeli Maii Scriptorum Veterum nova collectione e Vati- 
canis codicibus edita, tom. viii. 

2 Sic cum Eus.in Pr. Ev. Codd. et edd. xaxeivwy. 

3 "Iepewv Basil.; “e templorum monumentis” Armen. 

4 « Primo Egyptiscarım rerum” Arm. At Eus. in Pr. Er. legit, 
ut nunc habetur. Et revera de Pastoribus in secundo libro agere 
Manetho. 

5 Edd. Baoeve Aptv Tipacoc vel Tipaoc. lud legit Arm., qui 
“pretiosum” dicit. Cod. Hafn. rot Tipawe. Eratostheni est 
AMOYOAPTAIOZ, vel potius AMOYNTIMAIOZ, ab Amente sive 
Amunta datus; v. infra. ‘Hiv omnino huic loco parum convenit. 


In iis enim, que sequuntur, Legyptum semper et “igyptios nominat 
Manetho, prima persona nunquam utitur. 
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“cay, xal td iepa ruv Yewv xarioxan)av. waos 88 Tols 
“ eriyepioss syOporara mug Expnaavro, Tous ply ababovres, 
“ray öl xal Ta réxva xal yuvalzas sig dovaclay Ayovres. 
“ Ilspas 38 xal Bacırnda Eva && aurav kmroineov & dvopa Av 
“ZAAATIZ.E Kad oörog ev rn Miudidı xareylvero, tHy 
“re Ava xal xaTrw xwpav dacporoydy, xal dpoupdy Ev Tols 
“ erirndeoTarols xararsimwy TorOIG? panioTa O& xal Ta 
“pos Avaroryv jodarloare nipyn, mpoopwmsvos “Accupioy, 
“rore peilov icyuovrmy, srouévny eriduplav rig avriis 
“ Bacrrsing éepodov. Edpay 38 iv vod ro Zehpoiry,” 
“ron Emixasporaryv, xeiivyy piv mods avarorAny Tou 
“ Bovbacrirov rorapod, xaroupdvyny 0 dro tivoc® dpxalas 
“ DJeoroyiag Adapıy?, raurny Extioévy Te xal Toig Teiyerw 
“ oyupwrarny Emoimaev, évoixloag ary xal ranboc bwriray, 
“ sis elxoos xal récoapag pupiadas Avöpwv wpds huAaxyy. 
“"Evdade xard Sépsiav feyero, ta pty oiropetpav xa) 
“ msrbohoplay mapeyousvos, Ta O& xal Tais Ebomruelaıs 
“moog dobov Tüv sEwbev exsmerds yuuvatwy. üpbas 88 
“ éyyeaxaidexa!® Eryn rov Biov Erersurneev. Mera rovroy 
“83 Erepog ebaclacucey Tiosapa xal rerrapaxovta!! ery 
 xarovpevog BNQN. Mel dv aarog AIIAXNAS EEE 
“xal tTpiaxovra En xal pivas intra. "Erera 3: xal 


¢ AIINDIZ"E ty xal eEjxovra, xa) TANNAS !4 revryjxovra 


6 Silitis Arm. 2aArıcg Vetus Eusebii Interpres. 

7 Libri Zairn. Arm. Methraite. Correxit jam E. Bernardus ex 
Sync. Chronogr. p. 61. Cf. Maneth. dyn. XV. 

8 Ita cum Bigotio et Vet. Interpr. ; rij¢ Bas. 

9 Alii” Abapır. 

10 Arm. XV. 

1! Arm. xım. 

12 Vulg. BHON. Arm. h. 1. Banon, in Maneth. dyn. XVII. 
Bnon, ibique in marg. Anon. Grece ibid. apud African. et Euseb. 
Bywr. j 

‘13 Arm. Aphosis. Afric. dyn. XV."Agw&ıc. Euseb, dyn. XVII. 
"Adwgıc. 

14 Ita cum Big. et Hafn. ; vulgo ’Iaviac. Arm. Anan. Afric. 1. 1, 

Zraav, quod nescio an prestet. 
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“yal piva iva. Em) wäcl 68 xal AZZHZT via xa 
“reroapaxovra xal pivag duo. Ka) otros pay EE ep 
“aurois eyevnbyoay xpiros Apyovres, Koreoüvres asi © 
“ xai moboüvres paarroyv rig Aiyurrov eGapa: ray pilav.” 
"Exargiro 88 rd copmray avta@y Eivos TKZQD", rouro de 
éors Pacircig vomives‘ +o yao TK xall’ iepdy yaaooar 
Barıria onpaiver, rd 08 3021 vom eors xal woipetves 
HATA THY xosyny Ö1arexrov, al oUTwW ouyridsuevor ylveras 
TKZQ2Z. Tivic 88 adyourw atrovs “Apabas civas. “Ey 
d drAAw avriypadw!® ov Bacıdeis onpalverbas did rig rod 
TK” rpoonyopias, ara Towvavrioy aiyparwrous dnArcvobas 
wopevac.*! ro yap TK xaaw Aiyurtiacti xal ro AK 
dacuvopevoy aiyparwroug ÄNTÜS pyvuer’ xal TOUTO paAror 
widaverspoy pros daiveras xal marmäs ioropiags éEyonevoy. 
Tovroug 82 rods wpoxarwvopacpévous Bacırdas rouc Tür 
Fospivwv XAAoUpLEV@Y Kal TOUS EE AUTÜYy YEVOREVOUS xpaATHoas 
ris Aiyorrou dyoly try xpos Tols wevraxorioss Evdexa. 
peta Tatra de Tay &x THs Onbaidos- xal rg AAANS Alyuzrou 
Pacirdwy yevecbas Dyoiy exl roucg roiévag Eravyactanıy, 
x WOAEMOY AUTOIG TuppAy val peyay xal moAvypovioy. Emil 
8 Racirtws, & dvopa elvas MIZHPATMOTOQZIZ” 
ATT wptvous dal Tous roiévac ox’ aur Ex iv TÜS KAAS 
Aiyurrou mans ixmeceiv, xaraxacicbzvas 8 eis tower 
Apoupmy Exoyro pupiwy Thy wepinetpoy. Adapıy ovoma re 


18 Vulg."Aocıs. “Aone Vet. Int. Arm. Assethus. " ApxAnc Afr. et 
Euseb. 1. 1. 

16 Arm. “‘regionem assidue vexabant.” 

17 Arm. Hycusos. Euseb. "Yxoveowc. 


18 Arm. Usos. 

19 "Ey 3 AXXoıc Ayrıypadoıs legisse videtur Vet. Interpr. 

20 "Yxovoowg Eus. hic et infra. 

21 4\Aa rovvayrioy Bacıkeig aixpadwrove ÖnAovodaı fj vouuevac Big. 
et Hafn. 

32 Ita ex Arm. et Sync. p. 103. D. restituimus. Libri hic et infra 
’AAtogpayuoudwars, sc. "AX pro M ut sepe. Eus. Miodpayovdwarc. 

33 V, que de dpnüpg in prolegomenis ad librum II. diximus. Se- 
‚cundum hec 10,000 äpovpaı 1,500,000 conficiunt pedes i.e. 300 
milliaria, quod absurdum. Scripsit igitur Manetho x:Aiwr, unde 
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tore, roürov byoiv ds Mavedav arayra telyes Te psyarw 
Te x) inyupwm wepıbarsiv Tous woipévac, Oxws THY TexTHoW 
aracay Eywol ev oyupm xal THY Asiay ray EauTdy, Toy d2 
Mic dpaypoviocemg viv GOTOMQZIN™ exiyspijioas piv 
auroüg GR modsopxiag ErEly xaTa xpartog dxT@ xa) TeC- 
Gapaxoyra jupiacs mporedpsucavTa Toig Teiveciy’ éwe) Öl 
Tig mwoAsopxiag ariyvo, momsasdou cupbaces, Iva Thy 
Alyurroy exasrovtss Sos BovAovras mavyrss abaabsic amréa- 
Bwo1, rodg 88 eri Taig oporoyiais Favaxscin META Tidy 
xrjvewy 00x érAaTToUs pupiadwy dyTag elxomı xa) Teco apey 
ax tig Alyumrou ray Epyoy sig Zupiay Worropyoas* obou- 
pévoug 52 av “Accuploy duvacreiay, tore yap Exslvous tig 
"Acias xpareiv, dv TA viv “lovdaia xaroupivy woasy oixodopy- 
Tapévous TorauTAs puplaciy Avbpwzrwy apxécoucay ‘Is po- 
TOAULA auTHy ovouaras, 

Ev GAAny Oé rivs BibAw rey Alyurrıaxav? Ma- 
vedwy Toro daaıy Ebvoc, Tovs xadroupévoug woimétvac, 
alyparurrous &v Tails ispaic aurm@y Bi6ross yeypadbos Adywy 
pms. xal yap Tois Aywrarm poyovois yuidv TO wasmoivery 
marpıov Tv, xal vonadsxov Exovres Tov Blov, oürws ExaAoüvro 
WOULEVES. aiyparwrei TE TAN 00x adsyons ord Tay 
Aiyurrioy ” dveypadyoay, raids wep 6 mpdyovos Yprioy 
"lwonrog Eaurov Ed pos tov Baciréa trav Alyurriov 
aiyparwtoy sivas, xal raus adsadovs sig ray Alyurroy 
Üorepov wereréparo, To Bacırsws Emitpeiyavros. AAAG 


triginta milliarium efficitur perimetrus. Habebimus urbem vel potius 
castra campis pratisque munita, quorum singula latera, si quadratam 
fuisse formam statueris, septena millia passuum complectantur; id 
quod Londini ambitum non squat, Roms, qualis Diocletiani state 
fait, binis vicibus superat. 

24 Vulg. Oovppworr. Arm. Thutmosim. Euseb. Ouovdwarv. 

3 Libri erjcewy. Emendationem confirmare videtur Armenius, 
vertens : “cum armentis et familiis omnique re sua.” 

36 Alius liber; non secundusergo. At quem Africanus, Eusebius, 
Syncellus primum librum Manethonis dicunt, is solus excidii hi- 
storiam et Pastorum res continuit. Potuit tamen Manetho aliquo 
primi vel tertii Rerum ZEgyptiacarum libri loco Pastorum mentionem 
facere. 
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wep) pay rourmy dv AAAS momeonm THY dbirasıy axps- 
Cearépay. 

( Cap. 15.) Nwi 88 rig Epyoudryres raurys raparidersces 
Tous Aiyurrioug paprupas. rary ouyv Ta TOU Maveba@yvos, 
wös Eyes mpös za Toy xpovov Tagıy, Ömoypao" past ö: 
oörw. Mera To igendeiv ee Alydarou Tov Any Ta 
woreveoy eis "Iepororuma 6 éxbarwy auroug EE Alyurrou 
Bacırevg TEOMNZIZ?” sbacineucey perd ratra Ery 
sixocs xtyrs xal pias thocapas, xal erersurycer, xa) 
 waptrabe thy apyay aurou viog XEBPON éry dexarpia: 
ped” & AMENQO@IS, elxoos xa) pijvas extra. rod Ot adery 
AME>2HS® cixoorty xa) pias évvéa. rH 52 MHPPHZ 
Sadexa xa) pijvas ivvia. rou 38 MEPPAMOTONZI>* 
elxoos wévre xai piyac déxa.® rod 08 OMODIZ* evvda 
xal pijyas oxreo. rod 0: AMENQO®IS® raaxoyra xa) 
pijvas déxa. rot 8 QPOD rpraxovrakE xod pivas wévre.® 
rod O& Suyaryp AKETXPHS™ dadexa xa) uiva iva. ric 
öt PABOQTIZ® aderdhis evéa. rod & AKETXHPHS® 
dwdexa xal pias wévre, tod 88 AKETXHPHZ érepos 
Smdexce xal wivas rpeis. rad de APMAIZ? riccapa xal 
pave gva. roi 68 PAMEZZHZ & xal pias récoapac.® 
roo) 8 APMEZZHZ MIAMMOT? éEnxovratE xal 


27 Arm. Sethmosis, quod ex O¢0uwore videtur ortum esse. Oduwerc 
Vet. Int. 

28 "Apeoore El. Amenses Arm. 

3° Arm. Mephrathmuthosis. 

30 Arm. mensibus Ix. 

8! Arm. Thmothosis. 

32 Alii ‘AperegOne. 

33 Arm.: annis XXXVIII et mensibus vi. 

84 Arm. Chencheres. ‘Ayxaynpic El. ’Ayeyxepic Die: "Axeyxepic 
Hafn. 

35 Arm. Athosis. Ed. aliqua "Pudöc. 

36 Arm. Chencheres, ideoque mox pro '"Axeyxhpnc Erepog Achen- 
cheres. 

37 ’Appaic in edd., semper sine accentu; majoribus litteris in pro- 
totypo exscriptum nomen videtur fuisse. 

38 Verba row de ‘Papéoone Ev xa pijrac reosapag omisit Arm. 

39 Arm. Rameses Miammi. 
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pivac dvo. rod 38 AMENDEIZ déxa xa) ivvia xal pivac 
€&. rot 88 ZEONZIZ 5% xal PAMES ZH ixmixiy xad 
vaurızny Exwv Öuvapıy. oLTOS Toy ply aderdsy APMAIN 
emitpomov tig Alyurrou xartoraoev, xal mATay ply auTed 
THY arryv BacirAixny wepselnxsy EBouorlav, wovoy dy EveTsiAaro 
Ssaönua um bopeiv, wydt Thy Bacırlda pyTépa Te Ty Téexvey 
adızeiv, améyecdas 53 xal Tav aAAwY Bacırıxav FaAra- 
xidwv, aurös 8 ex) Kurpov xal Poivixyy xal rary 
"Aooupioug te xal Mnöous orparevoas, Amavras, Tous 
ptv dopats, roug Y dpayyri, hobw 68 rig worry Öuvansog, 
broyxsiplous Erabe, xal péya dpovncas exi Tais suxpayilais 
ers xal Japoarswrepov EMOpEUETO, TAS Mpos avaToAas WoAsis 
Te xal xwpas xaracrpepopevos, Xpovou 02 ixavod yeyovoros 
"Appais 6 xarareıbösis ev Aiyurtrw ravra Tooumarıv ols 
AdeAhiG wapyver py mossiv Adee Exparrev’ xal yap Thy 
Pasırida Brains toyev, zal rails AAAGIS MarrAaxiosy ahedis 
Oseréres ypw@pevos. weionevog Ot bd Toy dirwy diadnua 
ebopsı xa) Ayrüpe To aderdw. 6 88 Teraypévog ew) ray 
iepdv*! sig Alyumrov ypatas Bibaiov Eremye rd Zedwesi 
dnAdy aurw mayra xal Ors avrüpev 6 adeAdds avrod Appeis. 
Tlapaypipa oby bxéorpefev eis IlyAovcsov, xal exparnoey 
Tis diag Paosrsias. 7 88 xwpa exandy ard Tod adrod 
ovonaros Alyurros‘ Atye yap, ots 6 pay Debwog éxa- 
Asiro Alyumros, 'Appals 08 6 aderdos aurou Aavacs. 
(Cap. 16.) Tatra piv 6 Mavebwv. 6MAov 08 éoriy Ex Tay 
elonuivov era, TOD ypovou suAACyIoEvTog, OTs ol xAAOULEVOS 
Wospeves, yéTepos 62 mxpoyovos, tpiol xal évevyjxovra xa} 
tpiaxorboig xpocbev dreoıw ex tHg Aiyurroy amarrnyévres 


49 Vocem hanc cum Maio addidimus Armenium secuti, qui vertit : 
Sethosis idemque Ramesses. Ipsa autem sententia veteres jam exer- 
cuit grammaticos, e quibus invita Minerva aliquis hec adscripsit, 
que margini Codd. Big. et Hafn. apposita leguntur: evpera: év Erépy 
dvreypady obrwe’ eb’ Sy LéOworg cal ‘Papéoonc, dio adeAdol* 6 ev 
vauruny txwy Övvanır rove cara Sadaccay dravrévrag dtexetpovro 
moAtopküv* per’ ob woAv dé rov ‘Papécony AveAüry ’Appaty, dddov abrod 
AdeAböv, Erirpomov rife Aiyuxrou Kardornoev. 

41 Ita cum Vet. Interpr. legit Haverc. éxi rürv iepéwy in Greecis ; 
consentit Armen. : “ qui rebus sacris preerat.” 
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Tiy ywopay raurıy amdxycav 7 Aavady eis” Apyos adixéobas. 
xalroı rourov Apxasorarov “Apysios vouiSouos. due Toivuy 6 
Mavsdov juiv Ta piyıora nepaprupnxev &x THY rap 
Alyurriois ypappatreav’ mp@roy ply ray äErepmder 
abıEw eig Alyurrov, excita 38 thy éxeibey axrarrnyry, 
oTws apyaiay Tog Ypovols, Ws eYyYUs Kou mporepeiy auTHy 
ray 'Irnaxav treot xırlas. ümtp dy 8° 6 Mavebav av éx 
ray wap Alyurrlas ypapparey, AAA’, aig KUTiG aLoAcyHXEY, 
ex Tav adecworws pudorocyoupévwy xpooredesxey, 
Gorepoy eEeréyEw xara pipos amodesxvus Tay amibavoy autos 
Wevdoroyiay. 


(Sequitur capite 25. expositio Josephi, qua probare studet 
has fabulas odio ZEgyptiorum in J udzorum populum deberi.) 


(Cap. 26.) "EP evdg 89 mparou orycw Tov Acyov’ @ xai 
paprups pixpoy Eumpoodey Tig apyasryrog Eypnoapny. 6 
yap Mavebwe ovrog 6 ray Aiyurriaxyy ioropiay éx Tar 
iepivv ypapparoy pelepunvevery Ümeo ynuevos, Tpoerray TOUS 
eTépous mpoyovoug mwoAAais prupiacsy ex) trav Alyuxros 
indovrag xparhoa Tay dvonouvran, ely’ auras öMoAeyav 
xpovo TaAW ÜCTEpoVv EXTETOYTAS av viv "lovdaiay xzare- 
oxeiv, xal xriravras "Ieposoruua roy ved xatacxevaca- 
odas, päxpı pry TouTw@y yxorovdnes Tails dvaypadais? ExesTa 
08 dous eEouciay auto, did rod davas ypalew Ta pulevdprevr 
xab Asyopeva map) tiv ‘Loudalwy, Acyous amıbayous wapeve- 
Carer, avamızas Bovrcuevog naiv Aiyurrioy wrazbos Aw pay 
xab ex) GArAoIS Appwernuncw, ws duos, huyeiv ex THs 
Aiyurrou xatayvwobivray, AMENQ®IN yap facinca 
mpoodeis, Wevdts Svonn, xal did TouTo ypovoy auTod THs 
Bacirsiag dpicas wy ToALyoas, xalroı ye Em) Ta dAAwy 
Bacirewy axpsbas ra Eryn mpoorideis, ToUTW MpoTarTE Tivas 
pulorcyiac, emsratopevog* cyedov, ors wevraxoclas sreas 
xas Osxaoxtw mporepoy ioropyxe yeverOas THY THY woipeveny 
sEodoy eig ‘lepoocaupa. TE@QMQSZID yap jy Bacıreus, 


Ore eEvecay. awd dt rouTwy peraks ray Barırkay xar' 


“2 Hay, EmıAaböuerog per lapsum typographi. 
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auroy eats Tplaxdcim evevnxovtatpia Eryn péyps Toy duo 
aderndav ZEOQ xai ‘EPMAIOY, oy riv piv Débwy 
Alyumrov, tov 68 “Eppa Aavaty perovonacrbival dyoiy. 
öv exbarwy 6 Zébws ebaciacucsy Ery NO, xal wer’ adroy 6 
wpecburspos rwv vidy autos) PAMPHZ Bo. Tosovross 
oöv mporepoy Ereoıy amendeiv 2S Alyumrou robs marépas 
pay wporoynxws, elra roy AMENNGPIN eismoncas 
enborsuov Bacırsa, yal rovroy Erıdunheras IYewv yeveobas 
YJearıv, worep NPOZ*, ele av mpd aurou BeCacsrcuxcray. 
aveveyxsiv 2 Tv Eriduniav Önmvinw wiv abrd Ansvabeı, 
marpös 68 Ilamıos“ dvr, Deias 08 doxoüyrı pereryyxévas 
Purews xara re cohiay xal mpoyvaoıy ray Erop.Evoy. simeiy 
ovy AUT Tourov Tov öpmvupov, OTs Öuyyoeras Yeodg ideiv, ei 
xabapdy dro Te Nempwv xal Tay ZArwy psapwoy avOporwy 
THY xupav amacay woijosey, yobévra d8 Tov Bacirga 
TavTas TOUS TA cMpATA Nerwbnuevous &x Tüg Alyvwrou 
cuvayayeiv’ yeverOos dk roti mandoug pupiadag éxTw’ xal 
TouToug sis Tag Ardoromiag Tas Ev TH Wpds avaTOARY pépEs 
rod Neiaou Eubarsiv auroy, dws ésyacowro xal trav AAwY 
Aiyurtiny of exxeympiopéevos. elvaı dE TIvas Ev avrois 
xal trav Aoylwy lepiwy Dyno) rAédwpa ocuyxeyupevous. roy de 
"Apstvadıy Exeivov, tov codoy xal pavrixdy Avbpa, bmrodsindas 
mpös aurov Te xa) roy Bacırnda yoroy ray Deady, ei Bracdevres 
ebbjoovras. zul mpowdepevov eimeiv, OTs cunpaynoouci Tives 
Toig mapois xa) rag Aiyurrou xparnocoucty Em’ arm Sexat pia” 
pe} TAR Hoa ply avrdy eimeiv Tara TH Bacirei, ypadny 32 
xatarımoyra wep Mayr, exurov avaneiv. Ev abunla O28 elvas 
toy BParırda. Kärera xara reEsy obrw yeypaber. 
“ Tay 38 rais Aaropiass, wo ypoves ixavos ÖmAder, TaAnı- 
“ zwpoivrav, aEwdels 6 Bacıreus, Iva mpös xararucıy 
“ abrois xal axemıy amwopepion, THY Tore THY molmev@ny 
“ gonumbeioay wor Adapıy cuvsympyoey. Err O° 7 morıs 


43 “Eppay Hafn. 

44 Sic ex Vet. Interpr. Haverc. ; antea Edd. doxep dp, ele rev 
K.T. Ne 

45 Sic ex MSS. Haverc.; Haazıoc in Editis. 
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Tiy xapay rauTyy ardxyoay 7 Aavaiy eis” Apyos adixtobas. 
xaitos Toüroy apyasratoy “Apysios vyonitouci. due Toisuy 6 
Mavedoy piv rd niyıoTa pepaprupyxey éx THY ap 
Aiyuxtiois ypappatrav: more piv tay erépodes 
abdıEw eig Alyurroy, Erera 58 ray exeidey Arariayıy, 
oUTWS Apxaiav TOIS Ypovels, WS EYYUS ou mpoTepEiy aUTHY 
ray 'Iraxwy treo xırloıs. ümtp adv 8 6 Mavebay aux Ex 
ray wap Aiyurrlas ypapparooy, AAA’, wg MUT WLLOADYHXEY, 
ex To» aderrorms puboroyoupévey mpooredeiney, 
Uorepoy eSsrtySw xara tpos amodeixvus Tay axidavoy auToo 
Wevdoroyiay. 


(Sequitur capite 25. expositio Josephi, qua probare studet 
has fabulas odio gyptiorum in Judzorum populum deberi.) 


(Cap. 26.) “Ed” évdg dy xpdbrov eriea Tov doyov" a xal 
Baprupi puxpoy pm poo Gey Tis apyaserntos ixpmeapmp. ö 
yap Mayebws ouTos 6 THY Aiyurriazny ioropiay Ex Toy 
iepiov ypapparoy medspumveusy Omer NNUEVOS, TpoeimeDy TOUS 
jerkpous wpoyovoug woAAais pupiaciy exl thy» Alyurroy 
eAbevras xparycas tay évoixouvrm@y, eit auTos sporoyaw 
xpovw marıy dorepoy ixmerovrag Thy viv ‘loudaiay xara- 
oxeiv, xal xtloavtag ‘lepoocaupa Tor ved xatracxevaca- 
whos, péyps dv TouTw@y yxorovdnoe Taig dvaypahaics? Ersıra 
ö8 doug sFouciay auto, da Too paves yparyeıy Ta pulevdopr|eve 
xal Aeyöpeva wept ray ‘loudalwy, Acyoug amıbavous mapave- 
Garey, avapizas Bovrcnevog yyuiv Alyurriov waiGos Aw peop 
xal exl GAAoIS Appwornuacw, 6 hyos, Puyeiv ex THS 
Aiyurrov xatayvwobivray, AMENQO®IN yap facinéa 
mpoodeis, Wevdes dvona, xal did TotTo ypovoy aurov THs 
Bacirsias dpicas py ToARYTAS, xalros ye Er) Tv ZADADY 
Pacınswv axpibis ra ern mpocrideis, TOUTW MpoTaRTEL TIVAS 
puloroyias, ertradonevos*” ayedov, Ors wevraxoclos Erect 
xab Sexaoxta) xporepoy ioropyxe yeveras Thy Tüv woséveny 
EEodov eig ‘Iepoocaupa. TEOMOZIZ yap iv Bacsrcus, 


@ \ - 
OTe e&vjecav. awa dt TouTwy meragl ray BaoirAcwy xar 


12 Hay. erı\abönerog per lapsum typographi. 
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aurov goT! TpIaxocıa Evevnxovrarpla Eryn péyps tiv dv0 
adeahay TE@Q xal 'EPMAIOY, av rov piv Dede 
Alyumrov, toy 08 "Eppasv?? Aavady pstovonacbyval dye. 
öv sxCarwy 6 Yébws saciacucsy Ern NO, xal per auröv 6 
mpsoburspos rwy vidy avtod PAMPHS Es. Tooovross 
Uy mpörspov Ereoıw awerdciv és Aiyurrou Tol marépas 
pov wmoroyyxas, eita roy AMENQ@IN eismomcas 
epborsmoy Bacirca, Dyoi roürov émsbupjoas Dewy yeverdas 
Jearjy, worep LPO, eis ray mp6 aurou BeCacsrevxoray. 
aveveyxsiv Ot ryv emibupiay buowpw ply auto “Apsvodes, 
marpög d& Tldmiog® ovrı, Yelag 68 doxouyrs mererynxévas - 
Pucsws xara Te voblav xal mpoyvacıy Toy Eronevmy. simeiv 
00y aUTM ToUToy Toy Öpwvupov, OTs Öuynoeras Yeoug ideiv, ei 
xabapav aro Te Aempav xal Trav AAAmy piapwy aybpwrav 
av xapar Amracay momasıev. nodevra 88 roy Bacırda 
FAYTAS TOUS TH CWMATO AeAwbyévous &x THS ‚Alysarou 
wayayav' yevirbos d& Tov wanbous pupiadas oxTa’ xa} 
TouTous sis TAS Arboromias Tas Ev TH Wpds avATOARY jLEpEs 
ro Neiaou éubaasiv auröy, darws épyacowro xal rwv dAAwy 
Aiyurrioy of Exxexwpıopevon. elvas de TIvas dv aurois 
xa ray Aoyiwy iepewy Bra) AErpa cuyxeyupevous. Tov Ö8 
"Apsvadıv Exeivov, tov codpoy xa) pavrixdy dvdpa, drodeirFou 
mpeg abrov Te xa) roy Bacırnda yoroy ray Dewy, ei Piacbevres 
shönrevran. xal m poo bep.evov eimeiv, OTs cyapayys orl Tives 
roig piapois xal This Aiyvrrov xparngoursy em’ éry dexarrplo® 
pen TOMO ots pay auroy eimelv Tatra TH Bacrasi, ypadyy 82 
KATA OVTA TED) FAYTWV, eauToy dveneiv. dv upda ös elvaı 
roy Bacırda. Kärera xara rag ourw yeypabev. 
“ Tay 68 rats Rar opdaats, wg ypovog ixavog vajAGey, TAA 
6 Twpouyr any, abides 6 Bacınaus, iva mpös KATANUCI 
“ aurois xal oxerny dmopepien, ray Tore TOV mospeveny 
“ Jonuwbeioay wor Adapıy cuvsympncer. Bors 3° 4 morıs 


43 “Eppay Hafn. 

4 Sic ex Vet. Interpr. Haverc. ; antea Edd. dorep dp, ele ray 
K.T. X 

45 Sic ex MSS. Haverc. 5 Ilaarıos in Editis. 
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“ xard thy Yeoroyiay dvwley Tudawios. of 38 eis rauTyy 
“ einerddvres xad roy réxoy ToUToy eis axcoTATIY EYovTes, 
“ hyepova abtiy Asyouevoy rıva av ‘“Hawmroriray iepemy 
“ OZAPZIPON* icrycavro, xal rouro wei§apyyocovres 
“Gy wdc apxwporncay. 6 08 mpirov ply auToig vopoy 
“ Hero pute wpooxuveiv Jeous pyre Thy parora iv Aiyo- 
“rw Yeusorevopivwv iepdy Emmy axtyerbas purdevds, 
“zayra ce Svev xal avaroiv’ cuvarrecbas ds wider 
“Any tay cuvwpocptvay, Toalra 82 vopobleryoas al 
“ersiore GAAa parora tois Aiyurrloig eiopois evay- 
“ Tioupeva, Exärevoey Woruyetpla Ta TIS WoAswWS Extoxeva- 
“6 Ley reixn, xal mpös worenow Eroimoug yiverOo Tov wpbs 
“’Ausvabıy roy Bacında. avrog 8 wxporrabopevos pref” 
“ gaurot xal roy dAAwv ieptwy xa) cuppensarpevev, Exeprpe 
“ wpéabess mpds tous bd Tedpmaens arerabévras mosmévas, 
gig won Thy xaroupevny "Iepororupx. xal ra za” éauroy 
“ xa) roUg dAAousg Tous auvarıunacdivras OnAmeas, NEiou 
“ guversotparevey buobupadey ex’ Alyurroy, erageıy ev 
“ ody aurous éxnyysiAaro mpwrov piv eis Adapiy iv 
“ rpoyouxny auray maria, xal Ta imma Tog OyYAoıs 
“ mapigev aphoveg, imeppaxnoertos ös, Ore Odo, xal Padioos 
as = emogelpioy aur ois THY ympay ‚womeew. ol dt bwepyapsic 

“ yevopevos mavTes xpoduums eis elxoot pupiadas avdpwy 
“ cuveEwppnoay, xal per ov wor Jxov cig Adapıy. 
“°Ausvmadis 8° 6 ray Alyurriav Bacireis, as exidero ra 
“ xara Thy éxsivwy thodov, ov perpiang cuveyubn, Tis rap 
“’Ausvadıos rod Ilarıos uynedsls xpodnrwmoems. xa} arpo- 
“ repoy cuvayayay mAndos Alyurriov, za) BouAsusanevos 
u. pera Tv 89 TOUTOIS üyspovon, ra re jepa Gau Ta wpinre 
a parore ey roig lepois Tipmpeva, wg 7 exuToy pevexeuparo 
“ x0) roig xara pépos lepetios mapnyysiney ws acdarcorara 
“ ray Jey cuvyxpulos ta Eoava. roy 8 viy ZEOQN tiv 
“xal PAMEZZHN awd ‘Papews rod warpic dvopa- 


“ cudvoy, wevrasth ovra, eGebera wpoc Tov eaurod iro», 


46 Ita cum Vet. Interpr. Haverc. ua in Editis, ’Ocapondor 
Hafn. 
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“ aurög Ot diabads roig dAAOS Alyurrioss, odosy eis TPIAxoYTa 
 nupsadus Avöpioy payimorareayv, xal Tog WoAspLiots amray- 
“ ryoacw ov cuvdbarey’ GAAR PEAARY Deouayely vouioas 
“ rarwopopjoas axev eis Mend. avarabedy 62 Toy Te 
“TArıy xal ra dara Ta éxsios peramepdbevta iepd Sida, 
eudus sig Aidsoriay oly Amayrı TO oTIAw xa) wARIE Toy 
Aiyurrlay avaxdn. xapırı yap iv aura broyslpios & Toy 
Aldıoraov Pacireus: Obsv SrodeSaprevos, xal rods ByAous 
wravras brorabwy ols Eoxev 7, Xwpa Toy mpös avdpwrivyy 
Tpobnv imırmösiwv, xa) morc xal XWpas mpog THY TV 
wexpwopevwy TpIoxaldexı Erav aro THS Apxis alrou zx- 
TTWOW LUTApKELS, OUY NTTOv ye xal orparömsöon Aidıo- 
“ rixdy mpog uraxny éexéra&e Trois wap “Apevodews rot 
Pacsrsws ex) tev dpiwy rag Aiyurrov. Kai ra piv xard 
tHv Aldıorlav roaira. of de Zoruniras xarerdovrec, coy 
TOIg miapoig ray Aiyurrimy ourwg avoring Toig dvOpwrosg 
“ rpornvexdnray, More THy TÜV wpoeipyuevwy: xpaTnoww 
xepiornv aiverbas Tois Tore TR rTovTwy aoebypara 
Yewpevoig, xal yap ov povoy TOAEIS xal xwpmag evempynoay, 
“ ouds igporuAotvres oud? Aupasvonevos Eoava Sedy roxotvro, 
“ AAAG xal Toig avroig ömravios Thy webaoreuopevay lepiny 
“ Swwv xpwpsvor Oserérouy, xa) Ydras xal abaysis rourwy 
“ jepeis xal mxpodytas yvayxalov ylverGou, xad yupvouc 
66 sEebaroy, Adyeras O€, OTs THY WoAiTeiay xa) Tos vomous 
“ aurois zarabaröpevos lepeus, Td yevos “Hasomorirns, dvona 
“% OSAPZID, amd rod ev “Haiou were Yeod "Ocipews, wg 
“ matey sig ToUTO Td ydvoc, merertßn Touvona xal wporrnyo- 
“ oeudn MOTZH2.” 

(Cap. 27.) “A pry ody Aiydrrios bepouas wep) Tüv 
"lovdaiwy, tar’ fori xa) Erepa wasiova, & mapimpı cuvroplac 
Evexa, Agyas Ot 6 Mavebwy rari, Ott pera tadra eryarbey 
“5 ’Ausvodıs awd Albioriag pera peyarns duvapecs, xa) 6 
yids adrod ‘Papng xa) adros Eywvduvapsy? al cupbardy- 
“ rec of OUo ToIg wommeos xal ToIg pusapois, evixyoay adTous, 
“ x02) moAAoUs dmoxrelvayres Eiwgay abTous Aypt ray spiwy 
“ rig Zuplag.” 

Tatra piv xal ra roiatra Mavedüy cuveypater. 


6 


6 
6¢ 
66 
“6 


6 
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V. 


EX MANETHONE EXCERPTA APUD S. THEOPHILUM 
IN LIBRO AD AUTOLYCUM TERTIO (cap. 19. sq.). 


(Opp. Ed. Congregat. S. Mauri ad calcem opp. S. Justini Martyris, 
Paris, 1742, p. 392.) 


(Cap. 19.) ‘O & Mweäis öönynras rods “lovdatoug, ws 
EDInuev sipyxivas, exbeCanudvous ard yao Alyurrou oro 
Bacindws PAPAQ, ob rovvoua AMAZIZ.! oc, daciv, pera 
sry exGoany Tod Auod ECacircucey Ern elxoos TevT|e xa) mijvas 
A, ag übrieyraı Mavebdds; 
xal pera roorov XEBPQON &ry IT. 
para dt roürv AMENQO®I® irn K, kivas Z. 
pera 82 rourov 7 aderady auroo AMEDZH, irn KA, 
peqva A. 

ker& d8 raurny MH@PHS, Ern IP, pivas ©. 

pata Ö Tor» MHPPAMMOTOQZIZ? try, K, 
pavas I. 

al pera roorov TTOMQZHZ, Fry 5 röävas H. 

xal META TOUTOy AMENQ9I2", ¢ ern A, pijvas I. 

para 58 rourov QPO2, irn AE (al. As’), vävas E. 

rou* oe Suydrnp, & ery I, pivag I. 

poeta O& TaUTHY KETXEPHZS ? ern IB, paves T. 

sod ö& APMAIZ, gry A, piva A. 

pata Ö8 Toürov PAMESZHS‘ MIAMMOY, éry Bs? 

xal ufjvas B. 


ı Infra legitur AMQZIZ, quod prestat. 

2 Ita scripsit S. Theophilus, non, ut libri aliquot, MHOPAM., 
facillimo quidem scribendi lapsu. Cod. Par. Mngpappovbéarc. 

3 Libri AAM@ENOOIZ, 

4 Ed. Oxon. rovrey. 

5 Libri MEPXEPH2. 

6 Libri MEZZH2. 

7 Libri s, at Zs’ legisse Theophilum, ut ceteros, qui Manethonis 
libros excerpserunt, ipsius quem postea addit calculus probat, quippe 
quo anni CCCXmI usque ad Sethosim sive Ramessem efficiantur. 








ey 
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xa) werd roorov PAMEZZH2: vicur dy, paves A. 

al pave ToUTOoY N te dard try 10, paiva 7 

rou 08 3EOQZ, 55° xe) PAMEZZHZ, irn I, 
by® hac Erymaivas morrny dovapsy immixiig xa) raparaksy 
YAUTINTS. 

Kara rots idioug ypovoug of piv ‘ECpaios xar’ éxeivo 
xaipod mapoixycavres ev TH Aiyurrw xa) xaradovrwbévres 
id Baotrtws, ws mposipnrar, TEOMOZIZ, dxoddpnoay 
auto mores dyucas, tHy Te Tlesdw xal ‘Paperos xal “Qy, 
Arig early “Hasoroaig’ wore xai TWvös roAewy ray! Tore 
cvopactay xar Alyumrious Seixvuvras mpoysvécrspos!! of 
"E6paio: övres, of xa} ™ pom ar opes peo, ap’ wy xal Tas ispas 
Bibrous & Exopev Apxaiorepag ovcag amavrwy auyypahewy, 
xahws mposıpYxapev.. 

Alyumros xaln ype éxr7by ard rob Bacırzos ZEOQS,: 
roe yap SEOQZ, haciv, Alyurros xareirase Ted Oe xai'? 
Av aderdes, u 0 3 vopeee APMAT3, : 8 obras Aavais xéxryroe, 
6 gis *“Apyos brs Alydmrou mapaysvönevos, ov pepumvras ol 
Aoımol auyypabeis ws mavu apoio TUYHAVOYTOS. _ 

(Cap. 20.) Mavebiig 08 6 xar’ Aiyurrioug morrd dava- 
pyoas Ens pny xad Brdcdnua eimwv els Te! Mucéa xal 
Tous avy auTw@ “E€palouc, wo dibev dik Admpay exbandevrag 
ex rag Alyurrov, roinévag piv yap avroig simwy xa) 
morswioug Aiyurriay, ovy süpev Td axpibes ray ypovwy eimeiv. 


8 Hee ita legebantur : rov cai (al. dé) Ooiooos cal ‘Papéoonc. Ed. 
Hambg. Zedwr. 
9 Libri oöc, correcta scilicet ab iis voce, qui duo ex uno reges 


'effecerant. 


10 Libri iterum révde. 

11 Legebatur wepryevéorepor, qux nec Greca vox est nec, si esset, 
seniores significare posset, quod hujus loci argumentum postulat. 
Probandum enim sibi proposuit Theophilus Judxos Sethosi illo, qui 
expulisse eos diceretur, longe esse antiquiores, quin et ipso Agypti 
nomine. 

12 Libri rede kai LeOwe Av. 

13 Libri "Apuaiv. 

14 Libri et edd. dere (etc re conj. Wolf. ed. Hamb. ) et paullo post, 
preter Hamburgensem et Oxoniensem, &«EAndevroc.) 
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Tb piv ydp woiptvas axwy elxev, éAcyyouevos Ord TIS 
arnssiag’ joav yap SvTws wospdves of wpomaropes Tv, of 
wapoxycavres iv Alydxrw, GAA’ ov Aemwoo)...... 

Ilepi 38 rot verravjcdas tov Mavebe wepi Tiny ypoveny fx 
Tay ox’ aurou cipnusvwv diAcv sorıyv" AAAA xal weph Tod 
Bacirgws tod éxbarcvreg aurous, Papaw Todvoua* ouxérs 
yap aurwv ebanireuse" xaraduugas yap ‘E6patous pera Tou 
oTpareUpLatos zaremovriohn eis THY spulpav Jaraccav. ~Ers 
perv xad otc Edy woipévas merorsunxevas Toug Alyurrloug 
Wevdsras: mpd ery yap rpaxoolay Sexarpiioy EEnAdov ex 
ris Alyurrou, xal dxnoav éx Tore THY ywpay x. T. A. 


VI. 
PTOLEMZUS MENDESIUS ET APION OASITES. 


Tatiani Parzenesis ad Gentes, p. 129. : 

Alyurriav dt eiow ai ex’ axpibis xpovoy avaypadai, xa) 
Toy KAT’ AUTOUG Zpayparey äppmveus cots TJ rorspaiog, 
oux & Bacsreus, iepeus & Mévdyrog: ouros ras Tay Bacı- 
Atwv wpakes ixrıllpevos, zart’ “Apwosv, Bacınza Aiy- 
arou, yeyovévas “Toudaioss Dynal ray EE Aiyurrou mopelay eis 
admwep Arbov yapla. Atyes 8 otrws: ‘O 32 “Apaosys 


eyiveroxar "Ivaxov Bacınza. 


Clemens Alex. Stromat. i. c. 21. p. 138. (Pott. 378.): 


’Arioy 6 ypapparixes, 6 Ilassorovixng Emrixänbeis, Ev 
TH Teraprn ray Alyurrıaxav iaropıwy, zalroı dıra- 
zeyönpovos mpös "Ebpalous Ösaxeimevos, are Aiyurrios To 
yivos, ws xa) xara "Tovöaioy zarabacdaı Bı6riov, Anmcıos 
tov Alyurriov Barırkas pepvnptvos xal tay xar' auTou 
mpaEewv, paprupa mapativeras Ilrorepnatov ro» Mev- 
öncıov, xal ra rüs Atbems aurou mdsEyes’ “ Kareoxare 
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88 ryv Aovapiw', xard tov "Apyeiov yevonevog "Ivayov, ws 
“dy Toig ypovoig aveypaey 6 Mevdjosg Ilrorepais” 6 
32 IIroreuatog odrog iepsbg piv Tv, ras de ray Alyurriwy 
Baciréwy mpakers &v rpıalv Graig éxbéuevog Bibrois, xaTa 
"Auweiv dnow, Alyumrov Bacırea, Muctws ayoupéevov, 
ysyovévas Toig “Loudaiorg ryv SE Alyuwrou mopsiay. 


VII. 


CHRONICON QUOD FERTUR ZGYPTIORUM VETUS. 
(Ap. Syne. Chronogr. p. 51.) 


Dipetas wap Aiyurriois warasov Ts ypovoypadeioy, EE ov 
xal roy Maveb weraavijoda: vopilw, mepsexov X duvac res 
ev yevecig marıvy PIT (113) xpövov Amesıpov, xal ov roy 
aurov, &v Mavs)? iv pupiaos rpol xal sPKE (6525), 
mpiroy uty ray Aupırwv, Ösurepov de ray Meotpaiwy, Tpirov 
62 Aiyurtiov, odrw mus ew) AEEEwS Eyoy. 

(A) Gedy Baoirsia zara To raraioy xpovixov' 
. ‘Hoaicrov xpovos oux tors did TO vuxrdg xal rudoag 
aurov Balve. 
"Hasog ‘Hdaiorou sbaciacucey trav pupsadas 
FONG. u er en ea ew a 9 BO,000 
*Ersira 
K povog (dyo}) xai of Aoımol mavres Jeol Swhexe 
ebaclreucay®, gry DATIA . ww. SC. 8,984 


33,984 


I Corr. Potter. ex Eus. Prep. Ev. x. 12. v. "Adupiav. Cod. Joan. 
Obapnv. Tatiani Mapiav eodem modo corrigendum docuit. 

2 Verba xal ot—rdv MaveOs Dind. uncis inclusit, marg. Goari 
. secutus. Non concordant revera Chronici calculi cum Pseudo- 
Manethone, quem hic, ut assolet, Manethonem appellat Syncellus. 
Pro roy M. correximus 6». 

8 Duodecim nimirum magni dei, /Egyptiis ignoti, ut Mestrei et 

VOL. I. YYy 
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[A. 


Latus 33,984 


"Erera Ä 
(B) Hpideoı Bacıneig oxro, irn ZIZ. 
Ka) per’ aurous 
(C) Tevead IE (15) xuvixoü xuxrov aveypa- 
Oncay evéress TMT... ‘ 
Efra (16) Tavıray Is duvacreia, rr H (8) 
eTiby 
II pis als ( 17) 1 IZ ‘Soonovele Mutırän yevewy a 
(4), & sv Pw. 
Med’ ous ( 18) TH Saersla Meudırür, vyevedy ‚IA 
(14), ray TMH. : : 
"Ersıra (19) 18 öwarreia Aneronriin 7 yevecoy E 
(5), rm» POA . . . 
Efra (20) K öwarreia Asian yıvany H (8), 
eröav KH. . . 
"Ersıra (21) KA SR Tanrn mir; (6), 
erav PKA . 
Eira (22) | KB duyacreia Tara: yevewy T (3), 
éray MH — 
"Ersrta ey KT Swäirzila Auer yevecoy 
B (2), érav IO . . 
Efra (24) KA duvacre’a Zairav, 4 yevecoy T (3), 
erav MA . 








Ilpös offs (25) K KE RER Athitacan: yeveoy 1 


(3), € erav MA . . 

M29’ ovs (26) Ks haere Mepdurioy, yevewy Z 
(7), € ee POZ . : 

Mer’ auroug* (27) KZ Sasse Tipe, yeveiny 


E (5), &röv PKA 


217 


443 


190 


103 


348 


194 


228 


177 


124 


3638. 284 


similia, quae hominis sunt christiani, param docti, at impuden- 


tissimi. 


cod. A 


% c. Seal. pro pera rac KZ duvacreluc cod. B. et pera KZ dur. 
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Latus 36,284 
(28) (Vigesima octava dyn. deest. In Euseb. Saite 
unius annorum 6.) 


"Ereıra (29) KO öwaorsia Tavırav, yeveov* * 


(Eus. 5.), gray AO. ... . 39 
Kal &m) macaıs (30) A duvacreia Tavirov ibe ( 1), 
fm TH ww ww je» te =ge.- 218 
36,341 
Adde nunc dyn. 28" ex Eus. annos 6 
36,347 
Ta zayra bpod ray A duvacrendy ern My (myriades 


tres) xa) sPKE (6525, i. e. 1461 x 25=36,525). 


Taira dvarvopeva, elrovy® mepıbapeva rape ra ATEA 
(1461) ern elxoos mevraxıs, av map Aiyumriog xal 
"EAAnow amroxatactaciv Tod Swoiaxod puborcyouperyny 
OnAol, Tour gots THY amd TOU aUTOU onpelou exh TO avUTd 
Onpelov, 6 gor wpiwToy AEwToy THG TOWTNg poipag Tob 
ionuepivod Swdiev, xpiod Asyopevov wap auTois, Domsp xal 
iv roig Teviıxois rod “Eppot xal ev raig Kupavvici 
Bibross® elonras avredoev 3% olpaı xat Ilrorematov roy 
Kaavdsov roug mpoxelpous xavovac tig aorpovoniag dd KE 
ernpldwy Ynhilerbas Yeomisou, ws rod Aiyurriaxod éviaurod 
xairod EAanvuxot id ATE A (1461) Erousamoxadırrausvoy, 
ei xal dia ATOs (1476) éréy rd xavavıov rav KE érnpliwy 
eEedsro, Sie TO py amapriCery cov ATZA (1461) aepidpdy 
eis KE, dank asimecbou IA. ‚Im peevros povada mepirenv 
ehero, O1a TO WANN Ta TOO a ETOUG eyxsichau KIVNPROTO xal 
pn am apyiig aurou, dorep xal Emi td unviaioy xıvn- 
parwv. ’Evreüdev de éors xal To Arumnbwvov Tv TOUTWV 
éxddoewy Mpog TE TAS Detac yuwy ypabas xal pig AAARAG 
emıyvovas, Ort adTy ky yj maraorépe vopslonern Alyumrioy 

5 c. Dind. pro Ayovr. 

6 Kupuvvidec Bi&Aoı libri Hermeti tributi. V. de iis Fabric. Bibl. 
Gr. i. p. 69. sq. 


ry 2 
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suyypadn ‘Hoatorov py Gm Es poy ata! xpwos, ray 68 
Ardy KO Öwacremv Fry ‚Tprapuöpıa sPKE ( 6525), 
xQiTos TOU "Hoaiorou WoAADG ETET META TOY XATAXAUG [Loy 
xal tyv mupyorolay tig Aiyurrov BaclAeucavros, as 
dsiybyoeras 'v rw déovTs TOM. 

(Sequitur locus memorabilis de tempore, quod triginta veri 
Manethonis dynastia duraverint, quem dedimus in libelli hujus 
initio.) 


VIII. 
PSEUDO-MANETHONIS DE SIDERE CANICULARI LIBER. 
(Ilep) 2 weg.) 
Secundum Panodorum et Syncellum (Chronogr. p. 40. seq.). 





1. Syncellus, postquam de Chaldaica Berosi chronologia contra 
Alexandrum Polyhistorem, Abydenum, et Apollodorum 
disputavit, ita pergit. 


Ilpoxsıras 38 Aosmov zul weg) rag trav Aiyurriwy Öuva- 
oreiag pixpa diarabely ex av Mavsda rot BeCevvd roy, 
ag éwt Ilrorspasou rot Pıraderdov apysepeds ray ev Alyv- 
rw eidwasioy pyparisag, ex Tav &9 TH Zupiadssn‘ yy 
xeinevov oTnrwy iepa (dyol) diaréxtw xal iepoypadixcis 
ypappacr xsyapaxtnpicnevwy 7b Ow) rod mpwrou ‘Epps, 
xal EpumveudsisWv eva Tov xaTaxAuTpoy Ex TIS lepas 
diaréxrou eis tay "ErAnvida dwrqy ypappacw lepoyrudsxois, 
xal amorefevrmy ev Bibrog brs Tod “Ayalodaiproves, viod 
ToU deurspou “Epo, Tar pos 62 ToD Tar, ¢ Ev Tolg MÖUTOG TV 
iepwv Alyurroy, mporehwvyas TO aura Diradéerapo Pan 
deutépw Ilrorsuaio Ev T% Bl6rw Tis ‘Dewbeos ypatwv ext 
NEEswg ouTws° 


1 Libri Znp. Cf. Jos. Ant. i. 2.: Zipiaca yüv. Qua de voce dice- 
mus in libro quinto. 
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"Emioroan Maveb rod YeCeyvorov mpog Ilrorsuaiov roy 
DiradsAbov. | 


Baciad peyarw Ilrorsuaio Piradiadw Zebasro Ma- 
vein apysepers xal ypapmareds ray xar' Alyumroy iepiy 
adurwy, yiver DeCevvurys omapyav, ‘Hasumroairns, tad Ös- 
orory ou Ilrorsuaiw yatpesy. 

‘Huds dei AoyiSeorbas, péyiore Bamıred, repl mavtwy wy 
av? Bovarn judas Eberaccı mpayudrwv‘ emifnrovyti cos wepl 
TOY PSAAGVTOV TH xoTnw yıyveodaı, xadwg ExEAEUTAS or, 
rapabavncstai cos & zuadoy iepa Bıbria ypadévra imo Toi 
mporaropos Tponeyiotou “Epo. "Epiwco no, Ösomora 
pou Bacıned. 


Tatra wepl rig Eppuveias ray br Tod Öeurspou ‘Epos 
Bibaiwy Adyes. 

Mera 68 raüra xal wepl Edvov Alyurrıaxwv mevre 
Ev Tpıaxovra duvactelats ioropsl Tav Acyopevwy Tap’ 
aurois Iewy xal yusléwy xal vexdwv xal Qvyray, wy xal 
Evoébsog 6 Ilaudinou pynobelo ev roig xpovixois aurou 
dyoiw ours: 

“ Alydmrios 5 Qecy xal-ypsdéwy xal mapa Touras xa} 
“ yexumy xal Synray érépwv Bacrréwy morany xa) davapoy 
* cuvelpoucs puforoyiay’ of yap map aurois madaiotaros 
“U gernvaious Epacxoy sivas Tous [ TY’ pyviaioug Tous] eviau- 
“ Tous EE repwy Tpıaxovra GuveoTWrag‘ of OF META TOUTOUS 
“ [aulbeos] Wpous éxaArouy Tous eviauTors [Tous W'] Tpıan- 
© yalous.” 8 


2 Zar; nota usum particule hellenisticum Mancthoni alicnum. V. 
paullo ante IIroA. Ze€aorg! Piget enumerare alin spuriz originis 
indicia, et in verbis et in ipsis rebus. 

3 Kusebii verba ex Armenio interprete restituimus, que ita legun- 
tur apud Maium (i. 2.): “ Namque etiam apud priscos Aögyptios 
lunares dicebantur anni: nempe summa triginta dierum, qui singulis 
mensibus continentur, annus vocitabatur. Alii öpag nuncupabant 
trimestre spatium.” In quibus pro spac corrigendum erit üpovc.— 
Que uncis inclusimus, ne Syncello quidem digna sunt. 
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Kal ratira piv 6 Evoebios peudonevos avrois ( Lgyptiis) 
tis davaplag evacyws ouveypaer, dv 6 Ilavoömpos ou 
za, ws oluas, ev ToUTW menberas, Acywy, STi ArOpHTE 
siarucacdas THY Evvoray THY ovyypadhéwy, Hy auTog xalve- 
Tepov Ts Ooxd@y xatopbouy Agyes® 

“ (Emredy] amd rig rod Adam raacews Ews* rod Evoy, 
“ ros Tod xaborixod xocpuxoy ALIIs? (1286), oüre pexvds 
“sure Eviaurod apiOmog Tiprepiöv Eyvapibero, of O& Eypmyopos, 
xarerbovres éxl rod xaborsxod xoopixod ysAsoorou® Eroug, 
“ cuvavartpadevtes toig avipwmros Eöldabay avrovs Tovs 
 xuxAous Thy b00 wornpay dwoexatwdioug elyaı ex poipmy 
“ toraxorlmy EEnxovra, of dt amobAtılavres eig Tov wepsyeso- 
“U Tepov, pixporepov xal evdnrcrepoy TpiaxovOyuepoy oeAT- 
“ yaxdy xuxroyv eéomioay eis eviaurov apiluciobas, dia To 
“ xal roy Tou Au xuxAoyv Ey ToIg autos Swdexa Lardiois 
“ ranpotcbas ev ioapiipos polpais T= (360). “Obey 
cuvéby Tas Bacırsiag ray map aurois Bacıneuoayra 
"Yewv yevedy EE iv Öuvaorteiaıs EE Ern ev erT- 
“ yraxoig Tpiaxovänpsposs xuxAoig map auToig apıdasicdau 
“a xal cuvgEav ceanvia AA ATIE ery (11,985), qasaxad 
“A7EO (969): raira de auvapıdmouneva trois mp6 Tis 
“ rourwy Racirsiag yasaxoig ANH éreos (1058) cuve- 


4 wc addidi cum Anon. et Dind., ut sequentia intelligantar. 

5 Cod. AZIIB, quod ex libro Henoch (Sync. p. 32. D. 83. D.) corri- 
gendum. Ex eodem fonte etiam anni Henoch, qui in codice desi- 
derantur, supplendi sunt. Scaliger (in notis ad Eus. p. 408.) oxy’ 
legendum proposuit, qui est primus Methusale annus; minus recte, 
opinor. 

6 Scaliger avn’ (1058) pro lectione cod. x:Aworov. Quod non ten- 
tare debebat vir summus. Quamquam enim Syne. p. 16. D.: Te 
X'Avworg werrnkootg Oyddp Ereı Tov Kéepov of Eyprjyopoı (i.e. angeli : 
Gen. vi. 2. filii dei) xarjAdov xal dihpxecay év rq rapabacee Ewe row 
karaxAvopov, idem tamen, p. 11. Egregoros anno mundi millesimo 
descendisse dicit. Scilicet descendisse feruntur hoc anno: arcana 
vero nature et malas artes docuisse liberos, quod numerus ille 1058 
respicere videtur. Ignorasse igitur homines astronomiam dicere potuit 
Panodorus usque ad statem Enoch, qui ineunte seculo duodecimo 
mundi natus fertur. 
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 yourw önada ery BKZ (2027). ‘Opmoiag dt xard ras 
“duo duvacreiag THY Evvéa Ausbewmy tidy pydérore 
“ yeyovorwv wy yeyovorwy try TIA xal jpiov (2141) 
“gmovdates awioräv amd ANH (1058) wpdy, Aroı rpo- 
“ray, ws yiverbai (dynos) cuv ABO (969), APNT xed 
“mau Ern (11531), xal owvarroneva roig ard Addp 
“ néyos THG THY Dewy Bactasiag ANH (1058) éreos cuv- 
“ gyey Ern BZMB (2242) Ews rot xaraxrvopod.”? 

Kai raüra piv 6 Ilavoöwpos rag xara Jeod xal ray 
Jeorvevotwy yraday Aiyurriaxds ypahasoundwvely aurals 
aywsiberas Seinvuvas, peudouevog tov Evaebiov, un eidws, 
ors xad’ gauTou xal THo aAnJeiag AmrodedeixTaAL TAUTA AUTO 
TO Avamoösızta Te xa AovAAGyLIOTA, el ye, xab@s mpoamo- 
Sedesxras yuiv ex Tüs Tevérews, ovre Baburwv 7 Xardainy 
wpo Tou xataxarvopod, odTe 2 Alyurrog mpo ro Meorzein 
EGacsreddn, olpas 68 xal Ors oux Wxichn. 


2. Sync. Chronogr. p. 18. seqq. 
Ilepi rig rwv Aiyurrioy puforcyiag. 


Mavsdio 6 Zebewurng apyıspsus ty iv Alyurrw kiapwv . 
ispwv psta Bypwoooy yevöpevos, eml Ilroreuaiou rod Pira- 
derbou, ypadaı ra aura Ilrorsuaiw Wevdynyopdy xai aurös 
ws 6 Bupmooos mepl Öwvacrev s’, Yroı Jewv rey pydéroTe 


7 Ratio calculi hee est : 
Ab Adamo ad Egregoros, secund. S.S. . . . 1058 
Deorum ZEgypt. dynastise 6} secd. librum de 969 
Semideorum ZEg. dynasti® 2 Sothide . | 2141 





22414 


Atqui diluvium (secd. Septuag.) in annum mundi cadit 2242; 
ergo Zégyptiorum chronologia ante diluvium cum Sacra scriptura 
concordat, i. q. 0. d. 

Vides, quo consilio et qua ratione dynastiarum mythicarum numeri 
effecti sint, Manethonis nomine impudentissime adhibito! 
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yeyovorwy 51, of, dyol, dayeyovasıy ex) Eryn aa Awe? 
(11,985)° av wpwrog, dycl, Yeös “Hpaorog ery I 
(9000) eaciasuce. Taira ra I try zarıy tivig roy 
xah’ yudg ioropixaay® ayr) pnvoy ceArviaxwy Aoyio aeevos 
xal weploavres To Tay tepw@y TARIOS THY auraw I ceAnvioy 
Tapa TAS TpIAxoTlas eEnxovta xevTe 7)p-Epas TOU EviceuTOU 
cuvisay ery Wxo'd (7273), Edvov TI doxotvres xatrwpba- 
xvas, YEROIOY Oe MERAOV eimeiv Asıov TO Weddog Ty aAnGeia 
oumbibabovres. 

Alyurriav a ebanirneucev “Hoasoros, 


aprn duvanreia* nn. Im VKZSY (7273) 


1 Codex A. (unicus is quidem h. 1.) Z’: v. statim infra in p. 697. 
adnotat. 6. 

2 Cod. age’. Correxit Anon. comparatis que leguntur, p. 41. B. 

3 Anianus scilicet et Panodorus, monachi quinti seculi.—“ Denuo” 
(wadcv) ideo ait Sync., quia paullo ante (p. 17. B.) de Babyloniorum 
saris, neris et sossis loquens, hominum ineptiam jam notaverat, bis 
verbis : Tatra de ern rıvec ray cal’ hyde ioropızav hytpac édoyloarro 
oroxuorızac peupapevoe ror TappiAuv Eisébeor, wc ph vonoarra ru 
ern Trev capwy hytpac. parny de abrov Ev roure pépgorrat...... woiay öde 
abrol Avayınv elxov ovubıbade ro Weddoc rn &dnOeig, h. e. ut gen- 
tilium omnium sumnia et mendacia cum veritate Sacre Scripture 
conciliarent. Nominat viros illos argutiarum harum auctores Syn- 
cellus, p. 34. et rursus p. 41., quem locum modo dedimus. Nec 
“ inutile duximus hec stabilire : quippe ex quibus appareat verba illa, 
que damus, Syncelli esse, non Africani, quamquam tota hec disser- 
tatio apud Syncellum inscribitur (p. 17. D.) "Agpecavoi xepi rc rev 
Alyurriwv kai Xadéalwy puOwlove xpovoAoyiac. Africani, puto, sunt 
dus tabule, una ex Beroso de decem Babyloniorum dynastiis mythicis, 
ab Aloro ad Xisuthrum, qu precedit, altera e Manethone excerpta, 
de 15 deorum dynastiis, que jam sequitur. 

4 Ita codex.. Dindorfius Goari negligentiam (quam tamen ipse 
merito reprehendit) temere imitatus verba xpwrn &vvaoreia tanquam 
omnium que sequuntur regnorum titulum ante Alyvrr. a’ £Gae. posuit. 
Sex Hosce reges totidem efficere dynastias Sync. p. 41. docuit, quem 
locum v. supra. 

5 Cod. Y«d’, quem numerum ex superioribus corrigendum esse 
calculus annorum 969 docet a Sync. ex Panodoro allatus (p. 41. B.). 
Quo loco docuit, qua ratione hic numerus 11,985 eliceretur. Atqui 
anni 11,985 revera 969 annos efficiunt, si eos non pro solaribus 365 
dicrum accipias, scd pro menstruis viginti novem dierum cum dimidio, 
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Aiyurtiov B taciaevoey “Hasog ‘Hdai- 

orou (dyn, 2%)... 2. ets’ (802) 
Alyurriov 7’ tbaclacuosy "Ayabodatuwy = 

(dyn SY): Seis ck. ae “a a ek a ET Ns if’ (56,75) 
Aiyurriwy 8 éaciasuce Kpovos (dyn. iis 

Aa aoa Soo ele Eh Beat al Sg Vee (403) 


Alyurriav € acingucey” Oops xa” Iois 





(dyn. 5) érm AE (35) 
Aiyurtioy s’ sine Tider’ (dyn. 
6). ‘ ?7y KO (29) 


Aiyurrioy ¢ iactreices “Opes sithces ; 
(dyn. semideorum? prima) . . .: m KE (25) 
Aiyurtioy 7 ebacirsucey "Apne ruibeos 





(dyn. semid.? prima) . . . try KT (23) 
Alyurriwy ¥ acineucev™ Avoutss ‘ilbea m 
(dyn. semid.? prima). . . . . &rqI1Z (17) 


secundum rationem anni lunaris synodici 12 mensium et 354 dierum. 
Numeri inde facile restituuntur hoc modo : 


Prima dynastia: Vulcanus . ann. 9000—7274 (sunt revera 7272). 
Secunda dynastia: Sol, Vulcanif.— 992— 804 
Tertia dynastia: Agathodemon — 710— 56,, 


Quarta dynastia: Saturnus — 557— 40} 
Quinta dynastia: Osiris et Isis — 433— 35 
Sexta dynastia: Typhon — 359 — 29 


Summa annorum solarium 12,051 =968} annis menstruis. 








Confictos esse annos jam inde patet, quod annorum solarium nume- 
rus singulis diis tributus neque cum myriadibus cyclicis neque cum 
cyclo caniculuri 1461 annorum congruit. At figmenti rationem se- 
quentia indicant. 

6 Cod. Aly. s’ E6aaikevoer. 

Aly. [ E6aoikevoe Tigwy Ern n KO. 

Dindorfius Jacunam, a Goaro male inventam, hoc loco statuens, non 
vidit Typhonis nomen cum annis in linea sequenti delitescere scriba- 
rum incuria. Novem esse semideos, in duabus dynastiis divisos, mox 
ipsius Panodori verbis nos docebit Syncellus. Sunt igitur 15 regna 
deorum et semideorum. Codex 16 exhibet, Typbone bis adscripto. 
Reliquorum regnorum numeri facile restituuntur. 
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Aiyurrioy i’ éacivcucrey ‘Heaxaiis m 

deos (dyn. semid. ? prima). ery IE (15) 
Alyurriov ta’ ebacineuoey Awonds? ajpei- 

Osos (dyn. semid.? 2%) . . . . Emm 
Aiyurrioy ı6' aciasucey Appcdy ypideos 

(dyn. semid.? 20). . try A (30) 
Alyurriav ty’ éaciasuce Tiheng sutbens 

(dyn. semid.? 2%). . . . . &m KZ (27) 
Alyurriov 10 ébacinsuce Scio riptBeos 

(dyn. semid. er cg) Cera . . &ty AB (32) 
Aiyurrioy ı€' ebacianeuce Zeig Yang 


(dyn. semid.? 2%), . . . . emK (20) 
Anni 6 deorum 9684, 9 semideorum 214. 


7 Ita codex, cujus lectionem neque hic neque in sequentibus 
versibus tentavimus, quamquam et nomina falsa et anni, qui, ut in 
superioribus, hic quoque aliquem certe nexum inter se servare debe- 
bant. Quare neque vocem Zevc corruptam esse dicemus ex Bity, 
semideorum, ut videtur, apud Eusebium ultimo, neque 'Appoy ex 
Movd, semideo et propheta, quem et Hermetici et Syncellus ipse (p. 
13. D.) memorat, nec Tıdönc ex TwiOyc, Hermete secundo. Hoc con- 
stat, Ammonem et Jovem neque diversos inter se nec semideos fuisse. 
Horus (Apollo) duplex ab antiquis non agnoscitur, Sosus denique 
prorsus ignotus. Quod ad annorum summam attinet, quam in se- 
quentibus syncellus ipse indicat, si eodem calculo hic uti licet, quo 
prime deorym dynastie anni a novem millibus ad 727 cum dodrante 
reducti sunt, anni efficiuntur 2647. 
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B. 


ERATOSTHENIS ALIORUMQUE GRZCORUM 
DE TEMPORIBUS ZGYPTIORUM FRAG- 
MENTA. 


m iC 


I. 


ERATOSTHENIS ET APOLLODORI REGUM THEBAI- 
CORUM XXXVIII et LIII CATALOGI 


1. ERATOSTHENIS CATALOGUS. 


SYNCELLUS (Chronogr. p. 91.) enumeratis primis ZEgyptiorum 
regibus, quorum nomina exhibet Laterculus (v. B. IV.), sic 


pergit: 

"Arorrodapog xpovıxös aAAnY Alyurriav tov Onbaiwv 
Acyouéveoy Basırsiav aveypavaro Barıraav AH, Erav AOs 
(1076): aris FpEaro piv ra BA (2900) eres rod xooou, 
ernEs 38 eis rd TAOE! (3975) Eros rod xdopov. wy ray 
yuo (dyolv) 6 "Eparocdevns aabay Aiyurriaxois 


I Libri TQ@ME, 3945. At Syncelli calculus hic est: 


Diluvium (secundum LXX intpp.) : : ; . a.m. 2242 

Confusio linguarum, 534 post diluv. annis . . a.m. 2776 
Idem annus Syncello primus est Mezraimi (v. Latere. B. IV.). 

Primus annus Phalec, 124 post conf. ling. annis . . am. 2900 


Qui principii annus quum certissimus sit et ex Canone Syncelli 
et ex iis, que infra legimus (p. 147. D.), nec minus certum tempus 
regum Eratosthenicorum, anni nimirum 1076, apparet seriem regum 
Thebzorum a.m. 2900 incipientem a.m. 3975 desinere: qui 3975 
numerus ipse recurrit p. 147. D.: Af~aca dé rg y%oe’ rov Kéopov Ereı. 
Quare Goari emendationem in margine adscriptam I’30s (3976) non 
amplector. 
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bronvypası xal ovopacı ara mpoorabıv Bacırıaım TH 
"Erradı bavi maptdpacev ourwg‘ 


[Onbaiwy Bacıreov ray pera PKA? Eryn rig dsacwopas 
AH Basırewr.] 


I]. IPQTOZ? éthaciaeusoe MHNH2Z OI- 
NITHS* ®HBAIO2, 6 Eppnveverces 
AIQNIOS®: :facinsusev ETH ZB. 
Tou O& xoonou Av Eros BA’ . . . 62—2900 
II. @nbaioy AETTEPOZ ee A@Q- 
@H2, YIOzxz MHNEQZ, ETH NO. 
OUTOS Eppayveusr as EPMOTENH2. Zros 
Tou xoopov BAER . 59—2962 
Ill. @xbaiwy Aiyurrioy TPITOS Lrelkereiy 
AGQOHS OMQNYMOZ, ETH AB. 
TOU O& xoopou Ay Eros yaa . . . 32— 3021 
IV. (p. 96.) Orbaiwy slbacireuce a AIA- 
BIH? (1. MAEBAH2), TIOZ A@Q- 
O@EQS, ETH 10. ovros Epp.yjve vera 
PIAOTATPOZ. Tou O& xoemou Fy Eros 
yy . 19—38053 


? 


V. Onbaiwy Castrever E DEM®ES (1. 
3EMYOZ), YIOZ ABQOOTS, 5 ears 
HPAKAEIAHS, ETH IH. ro 3d 
xoopou yy Eros VB . . . . . « . 18—8072 


2 Libri et edd. apxö, a perperam ex ultima precedentis vocis 
repetito. 

3 Que putavimus ipsius esse Eratosthenis verba, sive integra sive 
corrupta, majoribus scripsimus litteris. De vocibus a nobis hic illic 
mutatis v. libb. If. et IL. 

4 B. Onvirne. Goar. OnEwwirne, nec aliter, per typographi vitium, 
Dindorfius, qui adnotat: “ Legebatur ®nEıwrirnc.” Syllaba On6- ex 
voce insequenti Onbatoc desumpta. 

5 B. Awru:c. A. Acéveog. Aiwrıoc Jablonskii est emend. ap. Vignol. 
ii. 736. 

6 Libri peXérepuc. Scal. conj. pereraipoc. Goar. gir€orepuc. 
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VI. Onbaioy Alyurriav Ebacineuaev ¢ roryar- 


VIL. 


VIIL. 


IX. 


XI, 


K. roü 388 xdopou Fy Eros jyoaa’ . 


apayos 1 MOMXEIPI MEM®ITH3, 
ETH O0. oöros épunveveros THE AN- 
APO TIEPIZZOMEAHZ (1. ZE- 
ZOPXEPH> MEM®@ITHS, ETH 
09: bros éppyvederas HTHYAN- 
APO2- II EPISZOMEAH 2 [royap 
dpayos’]). Too 88 xoopou Av Frog 9’ 


>TOIXO2, YIOZ AYTOY: 5 éory 
APH? ANAISOHTOZ® (1. TOIXA- 
PH? TIO® AYTOY, 6 éoriy HAIO- 
®ETOZ), ern s. rod 38 xdrpou Fy Frog 
de ee ee een 

Oxnbaiwy Aiyurriwy urn or- 


AOO® TOZOPMIH3, 6 gor AITH- 
ZITIANTOS® (1. SESOPTASIS, ö 
Earıv HTHZIKPATOZ), ETH A. 
Tou St xoopou Tv Eros por’ 
O7Caiwy Aiyurrioy ébaclacucey © MA- 
PHS, YIO3 AYTOY, 6 eors HAIO- 
ALQPOR, ETH Ks. rou d8 men av 


ToS yee . ea 


revoev ANOYOIZ (1. AN H 30T- 
®I2), © éorw EIIIKQMO2?, ETH 


Onbalov Alyurriov IA sacinevce ZI- 


. 79—3090 
Ornbaiwy Alyumrrlov elacirecey Z 


6—3169 


. 30—3175 


. 26—3205 
. (p. 101.) Onbalay Asierles i nel. 


. 20— 3231 


7 roıyap Auaxoc glossa est cujusdam, qui wepıoooueAnc interpre- 
tationem nominis regii esse arbitraretur, quum sit immanis proceri- 
tatis, qua rex ille secundum annalium veterum testimonia pollebat, 
indicatio. 

8 "Ernouravrog cod. A. 

9 Se rivec Erikwpog cod. B. éixopoc cod. A. 
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AIT. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


XVII. 


he. 
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PIOZ, 6 gory YIOZ KOPHS ”, OF 
AE ETEPOI ABAZKANTO2, 
ETH IH. rod 83 xoopou Fy frog yova’ 18—3251 
Ornbaioy Alyurrioy IB taciacues 
XNOYBOZ TNEYPO2, 5 &erı 
XPYTZH3 XPYZOY YIO2 (1. 
XNOYBOZ H TNEYPO3, 5 :erı 
XPY3203 H XPYZOY2, TIOZ), 
ETH KB. rod 8 xoopou Av Erog yoEG’ 22—3269 
OrxCaimy Alyurtioy IT ebacineuce 
PATEZIZ (1. PAZQZIZ"), 6 éorw 
APXIKPATQP, ETH IT. ro 3 
Xoo Lov Av Erog yoda’ ar . 18—3291 
Orbaiwy Alyurrioy IA heise 
BIYPH2, ETH 1. rod 88 xdomou Fy 
ET Yo... . 10—3304 
Onbaiwy en ee IE ie 
ZAQPIZ, KQMAZSTHZE, KATA 
AE ENIOTS XPHMATISTHS nu 
ETH KO. rod 8 xdopou Av Erog yr) 29—3314 
(p. 104.) Onbaiov Is ebaciacuce 
zAQelE B, ETH KZ. rod d2 xdopou 
NV Eros yray . ° 0202.27 3343 
Orbaiwy IZ ek MOSXE- 
PH (1. METXEPHZ) HAIOAO- 


filius pupille, vel fascino non tactus, a malo oculo liber. 


Oculus enim /Egyptiis veteribus, id quod Plutarchus docuit, Lepsius 
ex monumentis comprobavit, tri, non dal, ut nunc Coptis est. Iri 
proprie pupilla, quibus fascinus circumferri dicebatur (Cic. ap. 
Plinium H.N. viii. 2.); quare utraque Eratosthenis interpretatione 
lectio confirmatur. Sic infra Mei-iri, diAoc xépnc, ex int. Erato- 


sthenis. 


Ceterum conferre juvat: iri ZEg. pupilla: Tp Grecis ea 


oculi pars coloribus distincta, circa pupillam, que medicis tris dicitur: 
et Latinorum pupilla a pupa, ut Greecorum xöpn. 

Il sc. Ra-Sesor, ut est in hieroglyphicis. 

12 Djöf Copt. secundum Peyron i. q. djif, avarus, sordidus. Res 


incerta. 
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TO®, ETH AA. rod dt xdopou Fy 

Eros yTo . . . « . « 31—3370 
XVIII. Onfaiwv IH ie MOZEHZ 
(1. METXEPH® B), ETH AT. roi 

08 xdopou av Eros Yu . 2 2. . 833401 
XIX. @rfaiwv 10 &6aciasuss TTAMMHZ 
APXONAH2Z (1. XA®PH2 AP- 
XQNAH2), ETH AE. 7100 dt xdopou 

jy erog YO. een. 898434 
XX. Onbfalav K d6asireusev ATIATI- 
IIOTYT2, METIZTOZ. OYTO2, 
QS PASI, TIAPA QPAN MIAN 
EBAZIAETZEN ETH P. rod 32 

xoopou yy etog VE . . . . 100-3469 
XXI. Orbalev KA éacireucev...... EXE- 
ZKOZOKAPA2 (l. ZXETIKOZ 
Q> APHZ!®), trog A. rod 88 xdopou 

qv eros yDER . ee. «18569 
XXII. Onbaioy KB éaciasuse NIT|- 
KPIz2“ TYNH ANTI TOY AN- 
APO2, 5 éorw AOHNA NIKH®O- 


13 Nomen, quod exeidit, Egyptiacum Manethoni est Menthesuphis, 
Metesuphis, quod ex Mentheöphis corruptum esse monumentis a 
Lepsio collectis probatur. Jam Mentheöphis Agyptiace est Mentu- 
ätep, ut Amenophis Amen-ätep. Dedeo Mantu, Mandu multum est 
disputatum; Wilkinson optime monuit appellari hunc deum in 
inscriptionibus “ ultorem in hostes,” quod unice cum Martis natura 
convenit. Verisimile est igitur Eratosthenis interpretationem vocem 
“Apne continuisse. Atep Coptis clausus, servatus ; potuit ergo Erat. 
nominis vim ita reddere, ut cohibendi naturam, que et Martis est 
propria et claudendi notioni proxima, exprimeret. Quare, litterarum 
premens vestigia, difficillimum locum sic restituo: oxerıxöc we” Apne, 
adherens, cohibens quemadmodum Mars. Ita Plutarchus in libro de 
Is. et Osir. (c. 61. p. 376.) Typhonisnomina /Egyptiaca Biady rıya nal 
kwAvrınıy Erioxeoıw ait significare, sicut paullo ante (c. 49. p. 371.) 
dixerat, onpaive: de rovvopa cabekcy 3} kwAvoır. 

14 Nirporic cod. B. 


XXI. 


XXIV. 


XXV. 


XXVL 


AXVIT. 
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PO®, ETH ¢. rod 88 xecpov yy eros 
yoo . . 

Ornbalwy KT iCaotnevers MYPTAL- 
O3 (1. AMYPTAIO2Z!) AMMQ- 
NOAOTO2, ETH KB. rod 38 xo- 
opov jy Erog Po...» 
(p. 109.) On6aloy KA Hao tncueey 
OTQSIMAPH=] KPATAIOZ, 5 
esrw HAIO2 (l. TORIMAPH2, 
KPATAIOZ EZTIN HAIE: 
ETH IB. rod dt xocpou N» Eros 
FC re 
Ornbaiov KE ar tnsves SEOINI- 
AOZ" (1. ENENTE®INAO®S), 6 
£orıv ATZHZA2 TO HATPION 
KPATO2, ETH H. rod 38 xoomou 
Tv Erog 1X. oe 

Orxbaiwy Ke es SEM. 
®POTKPATHZ (1. ZEM®POT- 
KPATH2), ¢ éorvy HPAKAHZ 


APIIOKPATHS, ETH IH. roo 33 
. 18—3618 


NOT [LOU Fv ETOG Yin. 
Orbaiwy KZ eCaciasuce XOY@HP 
TATPOS (1. MENTOY®. NB. 
TAYPH2) TYPANNOZ, ETH Z. 
Tou de xdorpeou Mu Eros yyAs’ 


(B. . 


.6— 3570 


. 22—3576 


. 12—3598 


8—3610 


(— 3636 


13 de. ab Ammone Horo datus (Amn-her-ta). Unde et Amyrtsus 
in seriori ZEgyptiorum historia. 
. 16 Vocibus Eratosth. xparoc, xparaısc semper fere respondet in 
nominibus Agyptiacis tosis vel tasis. Ita regem octavum Sesortasin 
interpretatus esse videtur ‘'Hynolxparoc, Sesortosin vero duodecime 
dynastie ‘Eppiic ij ‘HpaxXjjc (Sesor) xparatde vertit, Ratosin regem 


XITE. ’Apxırparwp. 


Quare nullus dubito, quin hoc nomen legendum 


sit Tworuapnc, quod ad litteram secundum vulgarem Fgyptiorum 

linguam hoc est: fortis locus Solis, ubi locus copule vicem vel agit 

vel agere Eratostheni videbatur. 
'7 BipıAAog cod. A. 
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XXVIII. Or6aiov KH tCaciacuce MEYPHZ 
(1. MEITPH?) PIAOSKOPOS?®, 
ETH IB. rod 33 xédcpou Av Eros 

HRY > = ee een... 12-8648 
XXIX. Oybalwy KO eacireuce KQMAE- 
GBA (1. TOMAE®OA) KO 
MOZ &IAHSAIZTOZ!, ETH 

IA. rod 82 xdopou Hv Frog yxve . 11— 83655 
XXX. Oxbaiwov A Ebacirsuse DOIKOY- 
NIOZ OXOTYPANNOZ (1. 
Z0IKOTYNIZ2........22 QXOZ 
TYPANNO®”), ETH Z. rod i 

xoopou yy Eros YXES - . . . . 60—3666 
XXXI. (p. 123.) @rnbaiwy AA acircuce 
IIETEAOYPHZ?!, ETH Is. rod 

62 xoopou Av eros yxs’ . . . «x 16—3726 
XXXII. ®n6alov AB :6acireurev AMME- 
NEMH®, ETH Ks. rot dt xooou 

were ye . . «ww. . 26-3742 


18 j, e. amans pupillam; v. ad r. XI.—De r. XXVIL. v. Vol. I. 

19 j,e. to-maé-Phtah. Cod. A. grArdpararoc. Quee in cod. B. scripta 
fuerit vox non apparet: restituit jam Salmasius. 

20 Cf. Plut. de Is. et Osir. cap. xi. (p. 355. ed Fref.) : xal yap rov 
wpdrarov Tepady Baoéa cal goGepwraroy "Qyov Anorreivayra woAAovc, 
reAog de xai roöv' Am droogpatavra xal xaraderrvhoavra pera rev gidwy 
éxddeoay paxatpay Kai cadover péxpt viv obrwe Ev Te Kkaralöyp TOY 
Bacréwy, ob xupiwe Shrov riv obciay abrov onpaivovrec, ANA rod 
rpörov riv oxAnpörnra kal xaxlay dpyare govexg mapeızalovrec. Soicunis 
a radice ken derivandum, que confodiendi, jugulandi vim habet, 
ut Copt. köns, unde ens, confossio. Jam vero quum s prepositum 
transitivam reddat radicem (sicut in s-men), s-ken gladium optime 
exprimere videtur, quasi confossorem. Atqui signum ken regis 
dyn. VIII. ultimi et in prenomine (S-kennen-Ra) et in nomine 
dynastico (.... na-ken) occurrit. Hoc ergo ut adnotaret, signum idem, 
quod Ocho nomen indiderint Agyptii, in hujus regis nomine inesse, 
sic, credo, scripsit Eratosthenes : Zowourıc naxarpa, we "Dyor, 
Tupavvoc. 

2! h. e. Venereus, 'Agpodiatoc. . 
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XXXII. Onbaiwy AT sbaciasuce ZTAM- 
MENEMH® B (lL. ZEZOPTQ- 
313 [KAI] AMMENEMH2 B), 
ETH KT. rod öt xoopou jy Eros 

yen. . s . « « 23—3768 
XXXIV. Onbalay AA Eur aone SIETO- 
ZIXEPMHZ HPAKAH® KPA- 
TAIO® (1. ZEZOPTQZI= EP- 
MH> H HPAKAH® KPATAI- 
03), ETH NE. rot 88 xdopou Hy 

Eros Whe. er . 55—3791 
XXXYV. @rnCaiovA AE Gao trevre MA PH >> Ga 
ETH MT. rod 3% xoonou Fy & ers 

yous fl . . 48—3846 
XXXVI. Onbaleoy As Ianineuse SIPOAE 
(1. SIPOAZ) [6 xal “Eppäs] 
TIOZ HPAIZTOY™, ETH E. 

Tov O& xoo Lou Ay ETOS ; zur’ . » 5—d889 
XXXVII. (p. 147.) Onbaiay AZ iba ineves 
PPOTOPO (1. POTOPOQ*), Fro 


22 Hec in libris ita leguntur : Onbalwv A eCacirevoe Vrapperepnec 
PB, ern wy’. rov Ce xoopou hy Erog yis’. Sequitur: Onbalev dd 
éGacirevoe Yoroorxépunce x. r. A. Lacuna manifesta ex annorum 
mundi calculo a Syncello continuato facillime expletur. Non vidit 
Dindorfius, qui lacun® signum inter y is’ et Onbaiwr posuit. Ex 
illo B’, quod post vocem Zrappeveune legitur, apparet prioris Ammene- 
mis nomen excidisse. In numeris nihil mutandum nisi yıös', pro 
quo wWén esse scribendum eo Syncelli numero, quem proximum vides, 
comprobatur. 

23 Cod. A. Maäpıc. 

24 Emendationem suppeditat interpretatio. Verba 6 xai ‘Eppiic 
uncis inclusa grammatici nescio cujus glossam esse arbitramur, qui 
Vulcani filium Hermen quoque dici indicaverit. Ipsius interpre- 
tationis partem non esse manifestum, Nec tamen negaverim po- 
tuisse Eratosthenem sic scribere : Li¢@ac, vide ‘Hpalarov, 6 cai ‘Eppijc. 

5 Nilus ZEgyptiis idr, iarö (unde Hebraicum 7! ix! ) : Phuorö 
est ph-ior articulo preposito. 
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NEIAO®, ETH 10. rod 33 x6- 
Tov Av Eros ywpd' 2 |, . 19— 3894 
XXXVII. Onbalov AH acirsucey AMOY- 
®APTAIOZ (l. AMTNTIMAI- 
02”), ETH ZT. rod 88 xdopov 
WET yr ww www. 683913 
(Cui ultimo numero 3913 si annos addideris 62, annum 
habebis mundi 3975, ad quem usque hanc seriem pertinere in 
iis, que jam sequuntur, docet Syncellus.) 


2. APOLLODORI REGEs QUINQUAGINTA TRES THEBAICI ERATO- 
STHENICOS EXCIPIENTES. 


(Sync. Chronogr. p. 147. D.) 


‘H rév AH Basırzav ray xar’ Alyumrov Aeyondvav 
Oxbaiwy, dv ra üvouara "Eparoobévns rabay ex tidy iv 
Astron iepoypapparéwy (1. ispoypappürwv vel iepiov 
ypapparwy) mapehpas ey ee Alyurriag eig “Eaaada davay, 
evraudaı ErnEev apyn’ apgapevn piv ard rod PA’ xoopsxod 
draus, © Ereciv ond META THY wuyxuery Tay Rn, AnEaca 
ö8 eis Toro Toy Aos’ (3975) Tod xorpou Eros.” 

Tay 88 rourois edeE%g Array NI Onbaiwy Bacırdav 
bxd Tod avrod "AmorAodwpou mapadedonevwy Tas mpoonyoplas 
WepiTroy yyouneda evratda wo pndiy cupbarropévas piv 
wapaberdas® exel unde al rpd aurdy. 


36 Libri: érn E. rov ÖE xéapov iy Eroc ywxO', e8 que proxime pre- 
cedit linea repetita. Goarus, ut 24 annos inter 8889 Siphos et 3913 
ultimi regis intercedentes, servato utroque quinque annorum numero, 
expleret, lacunam illam, de qua ad XX XIII. diximus, inter Siphoam 
et Phruonem interponendam censet, omissoque huic regi annos tribuit 
14. Dindorfius ineptam codicum lectionem restitult. 

37 i.e. ab Amente (Amunta), Ammonis uxore (cui et Safe nomen). 
V.A.IV. init. 

28 Correxi ex ro... Eres. 
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II. 


DICEARCHI MESSENII DE SESOSTRIDE REGE FRA- 
GMENTA IN SCHOLIIS AD APOLLONII RHODII AR- 
GONAUTICA REPERTA. 


Apoll. Rhod. Argon. iv. 259. Argos hc dicit : 


"Eoriv yap mroog aAAOG, by adavaray iepijes 

wéhpadoy, of Ox Cys Tpirwvidos éxyeyaaciy. 260 
our Teipsa TavTa, TAT oupayad eiälacovraı, 

ovde ti zu Aavamy iepoy yévos ev axodoas 

mevbonévors* oles 0° ecay Apxades "Amidavijes, 

"Aoxades, of xal mpocde Dernvaing Wdeovras 

Swsesv, Drybv Ebovreg ev ovpeciy’ ouök Tleracyis 265 
xdwv rors xvdarlnoow avacosro Acuxaridyosy, 

Fos Or’ yepin moAvAIog EXARIOTO 

penrap Alyurros mporepnyeviov aisnar, 

xa morapös Tpiravöog € Euppoos, @ Ure race 

ärderas nepin‘ Asodev 0€ pav od wore deves 270 
bubpog’ aAig mpoyoutas 0° avastayuousıy dpoupas. 

Evy 89 rıva dacl reps dia mäcav edoas 

Evpwrny 'Acımy re, Bin xal xaprei Andy 

obwitipay Japoe Te wexailora pupia 8° dory 

VAT ORT sToryopnevos, TA ply 7 wos vaseTaoucsy, 275 
He Xa 00° MoUALS yap Kony Exevyvobey almv. 

Ala ye pry tri viv eve Eumedoy, vimvoi re 

THY avdpibv, oüg o¢ ye xabiocaro vaduev Alay. 

of Oy Tos Ypamroug marépewy ebsy eipvovras 

xupbias, olg Evı waoas cdo} xal reipar’ Zac $80 
bypig Te tpadbepiig re reps eximocopevoiry, x. 7. A. 


Dicearcheis scholis placet alia nonnulla ad hos versus ad- 
scripta premittere: 


v. 262. Ovdé rixrw Aavady] Tods Aiyurrious raraıo- 
rarous slvai dyoiv, “Hpddorog 82 Devyas. Köcuns (Par. 
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Koopoc) 88 ev rpwrn Alyurriaxöv, za) Aéwv Ev memrw 
Toy mpog Thy unripa, xal Kywoods ev a Dewypadixiy 
tis "Acias ravrwy apyasmrarous Alyumrious dacl: xab ev 
Aiyurtw mpworny xricbijves meaw Onbas. xal Nixavwp 
Ö: rouToIs cundwyrel xal Apyéua yos év Taig Merwrunlaıs, 
xal Zevayöpas iv mpwtw Xpovwy. xal "Immus (Paris. 
"Irmwv) 08 Tovg Aiyumrious apyauraroug yeyovévas Abyss 
xab mpwroug croyaracdas Tig TOU aépog xpamewc* xal 
yorıuwrarov elvaı To Tou Neirou Gdwp. yeyovévas 88 aurous 
dyow 6 "Arorrwviog mpd Tod mayra TA aotpa davivas’ 
xad6 Thy Te huow xaravojras auti@y Soxoto: Kal Ta OVO- 
para Yeivar. Kal ra piv Swdexa Gwdix Deous Bouraious 
mpoonyopsucay® Toug de mraynras pabdopepous. ‘Hpddoros 
de dynos Ppvyas mpwrnug yeyevfjria:. Wauuirixov yap, 
x.T.A. (v. Her. ü. 2.) 

v. 264. "Apxades, of xal mpocde] Oi’ Apxades doxotos 
mpo THS TEAnYNS yeyovévas, ws zul EvdoEos ev rn [lepicdw 
Osoöwpog dk iv sixorra evarw (av x6’ Par.) catyw mpo- 
TEpov Dyot Tod mpdg Tous yiyavras wortuou ‘HpaxAéous Thy 
sernvnv davgves. Kal "Apiorwy 5 Xiog &v raig Oioecs 
(Krioecs corr. Rutgers, v. Wellauer.) xa) Asovicsos 
6 Xarxiders iv mpwrw Kricewy (Steph. xrisews) ra avra 
dacs zul Evog O8 ’Apxadiag Dernvirag elva. Mvacéas 
Ö£ dyot mpd ssanyng "Apxadas Basırsücaı. ‘Api rorénns 
62 &v ry Teyearav morırela dyoly, ors Bapbapoı ray "Apxa- 
Olay punoay, obrives eSebarOyray imo tay ’Apxadwy erie 
Gsuevwy aurois 7 po TOU eTITELAGS Hy eriumm. Ö16 xaTayena- 
obnsav mpocsrnvor. Aoüpız de &v viurto xal dexarw tidy | 
Maxsdouxd@y "Arxdda dyolv, ad’ ob 7 "Apxaoıa xoreirett, 
"Opyopevod viov. dd xad moras rig “Apxadiag "Opyomavoy. 
Twes de daciv Evdupinva eipnxévas Tas wepsodous xa) roug 
mpılpous Tig cerjvys. Sbev xal mpooernvous Tovg "Apxadas 
xandqvas. “Apxds yap & Evdupswy, “Evi: 58 bd Tuddivos, 
um 88 Arruvros Revaydpas elpnxev. 

v. 269. Kai rorapocg Tpirwv.] Ilep rijg rot Neinou 
avadorews (avabaoews Par.) Siddogos airias mapa Tols 
wanrnoig £Atyovro. "Avakayspas ply yap dynos dia ray 
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THEW Tig Ysoves mAndueıy aurov. @ereraı xal Evpsx (dys! 
Atyay' 

Neidou piv Nds xarrrmaplevos por 

Aeuxtjg Taxsions yiovog Uypaives yuny. 
Kal Aioyunros 8 xal ZoboxAhs sréaaboy roug xar 
Alyurrov ysoviSerbas Torous, xal ryxomevng Ths yiovos THY 
yuow eis tov Neinoy exdldocGas: Nixayopas de duos 
amd Thy avroixoy auriy psiv. Anuoxpiros 68 6 ducixds 
amd Tod xara paonubpiay Ümepxeiivov weAayous Aap- 
Cavey tov Neiaoy ray exiyuow. amoyrvuxaiverfas 38 To 
Vdeop dia To Ädoryna xal TO pijxos To wepov, xal owe 
Too xavparos adelopevoy. 4° 5 xal evavriay (dyoly) eyes 
ray yedor. 'Aplorwv 68 6 Xiog, ots yepives wy Oxd yaw 
6 Fasc siowéures To Ddwp* Tod O& Dépous yivopevog bwtp yi» 
oux Erı, did TO pärdov Deppaiverbas avryy, od xal yaro- 
pévn A YH wAdov Bmp avadidwow. "Edopos dt wrorape- 
xworov slvai dyosr trav Alyuxrov’ pyyvupévns 68 Tis vis 
iwd Tov YAlou TO taps avarnday TO Vdwp xai exavEerbas 
76 fetpa. Oars 88 6 Mianoses dyow xd Tor ergoicny 
Tuvernuvopevan TA vahn xara TA dey THS Alfowias 
pryvucbos. orayv yap Tov werapod && Evayriag curt@o al 
xvoal apooximroveas TH Yaracon Ex TuS axon ex opens 
xanpens (Par. anions), Tas brepyucsıs dvobiy ec Gas Toy 
Nero. Avoyévas 8 6 Aroddandrng ows yAiou Apra- 
Serbas Tb ddwp rig Qardoons, 6 rore eis Tov NeiAoy xara- 
déperbas. Olerası yap ranpotobas riv Neiäov ey ra Dépes 
dik TO Tov NA eig Todrow Tag bxd yijg inpadas Tperess. 
‘O 88 Neiaog ourw 415 Fparapov éxarciro, Tpirwy> perwvepa- 
o8y 38 awd Neidou rod Kuxawrog, rod Tayrarou, Basırev- 
cayros THs Xmpas, ws "Eppiwzröos dyow? 


' In Helens init. In cod. sic leg.: Agyw»* elAoyuern de! Eurip. 
verba, ut nunc leguntur, hee sunt: 
NeiAov per alde caddcrdpOevor poal, 
öc ayri diac Waxadog Alyvrrov rédoy 
Acuciic raxelone xıövog bypalveı yvac. 
2 Ultima verba inde ab ‘O dé NeiAor in Paris. desunt. 
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Scholia ab H. Stephano edita (Genev. 1574). 


v. 272. "Evdev dy rival] Yerdyywoss, Aiyurrov acne 
Basıneus, pera “Qpov, rav “Ioidos zul "Ocipsdog waida, thy 
pev ’Aciav ipmyoas maoav xarectpebaro, Öpoiws xal Ta 
arsieta vis Eupeomns. "Axpıbtorepov dt tors Ta wepl auTod 
mapa ‘Ipodorw. Oeoropmrog de iv Tolrw Zicworpw avroy 
xaneı. Hpodorog de zpooriänew, ori, ei Ev Tivag morgue 
xarsorpeyev, oryaas Erldeı, mig évinnoev’ ei ds mapsym@pouy, 
yuvasxeioy Taig oTnaraig aldoioy wpocaride, oupborov Tis 
paraxiag, Ileri de rev ypovwy, x09’ og Eyevero Zeroy- 
xwois, 6 pev “Aworraviog tobTo wdvoy hyoi* TORUS yap 
Aönvamevnvodßevaiwv' hyci de Aixasiapyos Ev devrépw 
xal “EAanuxod Biou (Wellauer.® év deur. ‘EAAnysx0d Riou 
xal rodro) Yeroyywords pepernxévas’ xad vououg avrdy4 
Jéobas Akyeı, More pydiva xaTarmely THY TaToway TEyVyY. 
TOUTS yap wero Apyav elvas mreovebias. Kal rpw@rov dacıv 
auröv sipyxévas Irmwv avbpwroy Emibaivev. Oi de Taüra 
eis “Qpov avadepouew. 

v. 276. ’Hs xa) ou] “H yap éxareroiraci riveg tay mo- 
Newv, A perovonacdsisaı ayvoodyra: üb’ ov Tuyyxavoucsy 
éxtiopévas. Tourou O& roy ypovey alrıov yeyevnsbas. Ar 
xalapxos iv mpurw pera Toy “Ioidos xai Ocipidog “Qpoy 
Barırda yeyovevaı Berdyywow Alysı. wore yiyvardaı ard 
Tig Zeooyxweidog Bacınsiag wéyps tig Neirou ery dsoylasa 
o', amd de rig Neiaou Bacirsias péyps Tag mpwrns OAup- 
miadog try vas, wy elvas TR wavTa omod Ery Dio yinia évve- 
zo As’. 

Scholia Parisini codicis 2727. a G. H. Schefero in edit. Apoll. 
Rhod. vol. ii. publici juris facta (Lips. 1813).5 
v. 272. Td 32 tvbev 34 riva wepl rot Becoyywosdns 


3 In ed. Apoll. Rhod. (Lips. 1828) vol. ii., quod scholia Steph. 
emendata continet. 

4 M. Fuhr. (Dic. Mess. que supersunt, Darmst. 1841, p. 100.) airay 
legit : unde desumptum, nescio. Scilicet Grecorum leges recepisse 
Sesonchosidem statuit. 

5 Ex apographo in usum Ruhukenii confecto et ab Heynio ad 
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Adyeı. Oüros yap Aiyurrou mans Bacırsusas era “Qpoy, 
tov ’Ocizidog xad “Ioidog xaida, tiv Te 'Aciay öppneas 
zücav xarectpeparo xal pépn wadiora hg Evpwrns. 
"Axpibéorepa 88 rd wept avrod ‘Hpodorog dinyeiras. xpoori- 
Omi dt xa) ToUTo, ws, ei MEY TIVAS TM TOALw xaTracT peers, 
ETWAS avicrny Tio vinys TUUbCOAG’ Ei Dé TIvas Avsu WOAEBLOU 
Xeipwoairo, yuvouixeioy aidoioy mpocerids Taig OTnAmIS THs 
chwy paraxiag onuciov. Oedroumos di dv tH y Décworpry 
auröv xaneı. Ilep) 68 roug xpovous, xab’ ots eyévero 6 De- 

swerpis, "Amorrwviog 54° rodro povoy dual’ morus yap 

dny Emevyvodev aiwyv. Asxaiapyog be dv a pera Toy 

"Ooipidog xal “Iasdog"Qpoy Bacırnda yok yeyovévas Déoo- 

oTpv’ wots yiyverlas awd pev Tig Zsoworpidog PaciAsiac 

pexpı tov Neiaov ern Bd’, awd rig Neidou Baoirciag exp 

TuS a oaAupmiados Eryn VAS’, Ws elvas Ta wavTA buov ern 

Pras. xal vorous de Aéyes Aixaiapyos aurov Tedsıxevau 

pndeva ExAsimev Thy warpwayv Tiyvyv’ TOUTO yap wero 

apyny sivas mAtoveting, xa) mpwrov de ebpyxtves Irmav! éxi- 

Caivery Avbpwrov. AAA dé Taira sig "Qpov avadhépovas. 

xal rouro 6€ bryos Asxniapyos iv & “EAAnvsxod Biou Zerw- 

OTpiOs pensrnrevas. 

"O ye pay "Aroarwviog eiruy, Ta wey ov robs veraou- 
oiv®, exnyaysy na xalou’ Snrdy dia TouTov, OTs al wey Tay 
ToAcwy mayrananıy exAsroimaciy, ai ö8 psTwvopacbyoay, 
xab Ayvositas, OD’ 0b TUYxXavouTıy ExTIC LEVEL. 


A. Buttmannus in Questionibus de Diczarcho 
(Numb. 1832. p. 15. seqq.) hoc de loco disserens verum 


Scheferum transmisso (v. preefat. ad vol. ii.)—Ceterum Fuhr. idem. 
hoe scholion affert, sed mire corruptum; desunt enim verba éy a’ 
(post Awaiapyxoc de), et post aro uev rij¢ Leoworpidog Bacrteiac beec : 
pexpı rov NelXov érn Bo, axd rife Neilov Bacıkeiac. An corrupte 
edidit Scheeferus ? 

6 L. per. Correxit jam Scheoferus. 

7 Cod. perperam ixxoy: corr. id. cum Larchero in Chronol. Herod. 
vii. p. 367. ed. nov. , 

* Sic verba in codice efferri videntur. 
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scholiastam deperditum esse arbitratur, Parisini codicis 
auctorem ex Stephaniano excerpsisse utrumque fra- 
gmentum primo rod rig “Eaaddos lov libro adjudicat. 
Equidem recte sese habere librorum denominationem 
crediderim: nam in primo libro Dicearchus, ante- 
quam de ipsis Grecorum antiquitatibus et historicis 
et geographicis? ageret, generis humani primordia veterz 
rimorumque populorum historiam videtur digessisse’®, 
in altero rem civilem ita tractasse, ut primum civitatis 
originem!!, deinde antiquissimas civitatum formas, tum 
Grecorum mores atque instituta ante oculos poneret. 
Quare !llud fragmentum, quo regis definitur setas, ex 
primo, quo instituta ad civium vitam pertinentia, ex 
altero desumptum est. 

Quod ad ordinem autem fragmentorum attinet, 
transposita esse in Stephaniano codice manifestum est. 


' 9 Huc precipue pertinent: fragm., quo Herculis adspectum habi- 
tumque describit (Clem. Alex. Ilporp. i.; v. Fuhr. p. 110.), quo 
Thebas, Cilicie (vel Lyciz) oppidum, ab eodem Hercule conditas, 
refert (Schol. ad Il. 2’, 396. ed. Bekker. i. 195. ; v. Fuhr. p. 111.), 
quo (in enarranda Medee fabula ?) de Euripidis trageedia, cui Medea 
ioscribitur, fert judicium (Arg. Med, Eur. ; v. F. p. 66.), quo Tiresis® 
narrat fabellam (Phleg. Trall.; v. F. p. 111.), quo ab Echemo et 
Maratho, Tyndaridarum in Attica invadenda sociis, Academie et 
Marathoni nomina indita fuisse tradit (Plut. Thes. ed. Freft. i. p. 15. ; 
v.F. p. 109.), quo oraculi in Elide siti mentionem facit (Schol. ad Pind. 
Olymp. vi. 7.; v. F. p. 112.), quo tetrapolidem Doricam pro tripolide 
Homeri statuit (Steph. Byz. s. v. Awprov; v. F. 98.). 

10 V, Porphyrium wepi aroxäc r. &py. iv. 2. (Fuhr. p. 102.), ubi 
auream setatem describit ; Varronem de Re rust. i. 2. et prec. ii. 1. 
(Fuhr. 104.), ubi hominum ad varia vite genera progressum describit ; 
Zenobii Provv. cent. 5. 23.(Fubr. p. 107.), ubi portionum in publicis 
conviviis singulis tribuendarum morem antiquitus non exstitisse con- 
tendit ; Steph. Byz. 8. v. XaXdaioı (“Ev xpwrg row rüc 'EAX. Biov,” 
Fuhr. p. 98.), ubi de Nino rege, qui Niniven condiderit, agit, et de 
Chald&o, quartodecimo ejus successore, qui Babylonem edificaverit 
atque Chaldeorum nominis auctor factus sit. 

11 Huc fortasse pertinent que de ortu eorum cognationis graduum, 
qua rarpa, gparpia, gvAf) vocabantur, a Dic. dicta Steph. Byz. s. v. 
warpe refert (v. Fuhr. p. 110. 8q.). 
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Et licet non negaverim equidem in Parisino codice ordi- 
nem certe rectum servari, tamen ita maluerim verba 
corrigi, ut majore Stephanianorum scholiorum, sicut 
fas est, ratione habita, priorem locum alterius libri 
fragmentum teneat, quippe cui, ex mea quidem sen- 
tentia (v. infra), ipse operis titulus premittatur. 

- Totum locum ita sanandum esse censeo :” 


"Evdev dy rıva] Zeropracoss, Aiyurrov xracns Baos. 
Agus, era "Loy Toy “losses... aumborov THs paraxias. 
Del 8& Asxatapyos iv deurépw “EAraos xal moAsrsxod 
Biou Deo. pepernréivas xad vonous avroy Ieadaı Adyes, Wore 
knölva xaradrimeiy thy Bar pwayTéiyvyy’ ToUTOyaApw@sSTOapYynY 
elvas mreovebiag‘ xa) mpmrov daciw auröv ebpnxtvas iw 
avipwmroy éxibaivery® of 88 raura eis "Qpov avahépoucry. 

"H? xaiod] “H yap éxarcroixaci tives Toy worse 7 
psrovopacisions ayvoourras üb ob TUYXAvoycıV ExTIOpEvaL. 
Tourou Of Tov ypovoy alrıov yeyeyjcdaı. Ilepi 58 rev ypovey, 
xab’ ov éyévero Deo., 6 pay "Axorrwsios TouTo povoy hyai- 
BOAUG yap Kony ewevyvobev alwys Aıxalapyos dt iv rpwrw 
peta tov" Toidog zul "Ocipsdos “Qpov Bacirta yeyovévas Dec. 
Ay" Wore yiyvecbas axd THs Zea. Pacıreiag peyps THs 
New irn dioyinia >’, awd 08 rig Nelaou Bacircins péyps 
Tig mpwrys Oruumıadog ETH VAS’? wo Elva TA WavTA buoy 
ern Dio yina svvaxooie As’. 


111. 


CHZEREMON ET LYSIMACHUS DE FUGA 
HEBREORUM. 


Apud Josephum c. Ap. i. 32. 34. ed. Hav. 


(Cap. 32.) Mera rotroy (sc. Manethonem) é& eracas 
Bovropa: Kaıpnmova. xal yao ovros Aiyumrriaxyy ba- 


12 Qua in libro secundo de Sesostride agentes hoc de loco disserimus. 
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oxwy istopiay cuyypadsy, xal mpoodeis TavTd dvona Tou 
Pactrdws, ömep 6 Mavebas, 'Apévmdsy, xal roy vidy aurou 
‘Paptoony, dyoly, drs xab’ Umvous 7 “lows thavy To 
"Apevardes, penhopévn auröv, Ors To ispov auras iv Tw word 
xaréecxarrar. Ppıribarrnv! 88 ispoypapparée Paves, 
Edy THY TOUS moAUTMoUS EyorT@Y avdpioy xabapy ray Alyu- 
TOV, madaaı THS FTolag auTov. imırdEayra Ok raby exioividy 
pupiadas eixooimévre exbargiv. nyeiobou 0° avtiy ypoppa- 
tiag Metony re xal "lwonxov, xal rouroy iepoypapparta’ 
Aiyorria 88 aurois ovopara sivas, TH piv Mauch Ties O3y, 
To Oe ‘Toone Ile Teor ®. rourous 3” eis IIlnAoucsov erdeiy 
al emiruyely poplars TplaxovTaoxTa@D _xaranensippdvous 
Oxo TOD ‘Apsvearpios, as ou Déray ais tyy Alyurroy diaxo- 
piGav. ols Bırlay cuvbentvous ext ray Alyurroy orpareioas, 
rov de "Apévwdsy, ovy dropsivavra Toy Ehodoy aurioy, eis 
Aldıomiav uyeiv, xatarimevra Tay yuvaixa Eyxuov- Hy 
sical od ty Tins ammAaloıg Texeiv masda, ovona ‘Papic- 
ony" , ov avdpmfevra Erdgas Tous “Toudaious sig THY Zupiow, 
ovTag wepl elxoos pupiadas, xal toy marspa "Ausvodıy éx 
tig Aibtoxias xaradssacndaı. 


(Sequitur in cap. 33. Chzeremonis refutatio ; deinde adduntur 
hecce : ) 

"EracdEm dt rovrog Aucipayoy, eiAnbora pay ray 
auryv Trois mpostpynudvoig brddsow Tov Wevoparos, brspre- 
waixora dk Tay éxeivav amidavorytra Tog wAaopaci. OF 6 
xal SAG gorse cuvTeJaixws xaTa TOAAHY Areydeiay. Abyss 
yap im) Boxyopems, tod Alyurrlav Bactréws, tov Andy 
tov "lovdaiwy Asmpous dvtas xal Wwpods, xal AAA voonpara 
Tiva tyovras, eis TA Ispa xarabeuyovrag perasreiv Tpodyy. 
Taprorrwy 68 avOpwrwy voonria mepimerovTwy, axapriay 
ev ry Alyorrw yevéobas. Boxyoo 38, tov ray Alyurrioy 
Baoirga, eis "Appwyog? wépros we rig axaprias rovc 


1 @piroGarny vel ®pro€dyrny in aliquot MSS. Hav. 
2 Sic c. cod. Eliensi dedimus ; reliqui MSS. et Edd. omnes Meo- 
onryy. 


3 Siee. MSS. Hav. eis" Appwra. 
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pavreuconevous‘ tov Yeov O28 eimeiv TA lea xabäpeı ar 
aviswrov avayvwy xal ducosbay, Exbaroyra auTous Ex THY 
iepiov sig Tomous epyjmous, Tous O& Papoug xal Aewpous Bubicau, 
ws To ‘Halov ayavaxroüvros ex) rH Tourwv Cwr, xal ra 
iepa& ayvicas xal ourw Thy yhy xaprodopycesy. Tov d8 Box- 
Hops Tous ypyopous Aabevra, Tous re lepeis xal emsbopiras 
WpoTxnreTapevoy, xeACUT As EMIADYHY WoinTapsvous Tiny 
axabaprmy, Tog TTpaTIMTaLs ToOUTOUG Mapadotvas xaTagey 
auroug eis Tay Epnuov’ roug bt AExpous eig prorubdivous yar 
Tas tvöncavras, Iva xadwoiy sig to werayos. Bubsobévrey d: 
Toy Aexpwy xal Wwpiy, Tos ZAAoUS auvadpaısdevras sis 
Tomous äpnnoug sxreßivas ex arwArsia® auvaydevras öt Por 
Asucacias wepi abr&y, vuxros O& Eemvyevomévns ip xa 
Auyvoug xausavras hUAaTTEY EAUTOUS, THYT EIOUCAY wxTA 
morsucavras inaoxso bas TOUS Yeats epi TOU TMoas aUTOW. 
TH 88 irıovom Futon Mototy tive cupbourdions aurois, 
wapabardopevoug pelav ddov Témvery, Aypis av EASwow eis 
Tomous olxoupévouc, Tapaxercucacbal Ts auroig wire avipe- 
mov Ti) sivoneem, wire Apiora cupbovrevoesy, AAA TA 
xeipova, Jed@y Te vaoıs xal Bapors, ols dv zwepıruyasın, 
Avarptreıy, auvamscayrmv Öt tay AAAmv, Ta doyderra 
roiüvras dia Tig Epypov wopsvecbau, ixavins 8 OyAnherras 
Erbeiv eig TTV oixoupevny ywpay, xal Tous Ts avipwrous 
übpibovras xal Ta lep& ouvrAdvrag xal gumpyoavras Ener 
cig Tay viv ‘loudaiay rpocayopevonévyy, xrioayras D8 F0AW 
évravda xaroıxeiv. To 08 aotu rouro ‘Tepdoura amo tig 
éxsivov diabécews wyopacbas. Sorepov 3° abroug éxixpatty 
cavTas ypovw diarrakas thy dvopaciay mpg To [7 ovetdie 
sodas, xal ray re morıw ‘lepoooaupa xal arroug ‘spor 
Aupoug mporayopevsa Gas, 
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IV. 


SYNCELLI REGUM ZGYPTIACORUM, QUI DICITUR 
LATERCULUS. 


(Chronogr. p. 91. 96. 101. 103, 104. 108. 123. 147. 151. 155. 160. 169, 
170. 177. 184. 191. 210.) 


(P. 91.) Ta ‚BPOs’ (2776) eres rod xcopou (post dilu- 
vium annis 534, quo lingu® confuse sunt) 6 mpürog oixmjcag 
tiv Meorpaiov xapav, jros Alyurrov, sbacirsuoey ds urn 
mptog try AE. 








| Alytrrov rüc tadac Meorpaiag Bactréwy Ern. | Domi- BER 

| nationis. : 

| Tov Bi Ké- 

| ern ouov Av Eros 
Meorpatuöxai Mn . . . . 35 1(2776) 


Alyurrov devrepog ébacitevoe Kovpw- 

OHNE Me ke ce A RS Ey’ Bora 63 | 2811 
Alyuxriwy rpirog EbaoiAevoev A plorap- 

OE hin. BE we ro Bwod 84 | 2874 
Aiyurriwy réraproc Ebaeikevos Deavioc| sr’ Ban | 86 | 2908 
Alyurriwy BacwWéwy dvoir!, € cal < 

dvemeypagwy > . 6 en of Bape 72 | 2944 
Alyusriwv [ ébacidevoey ‘Qatporic?. Ky ye 23 | 3016 
Alyırriov n ébacitevoe Leadyyw- 

DE Vig Gh es Me ig hc a a amt us yy 49 | 3039 
Alyuxrlwy Y ébacidevoey 'Apevépne. xy van | 29 | 8088 
(p. 96.) Alyurriwv ebacitevoey Ü "Apa-| - 

ios ; B pes 2 | 3117 


0 t c e e e » ° e e e 
Aiyuxriwy ébaoltevoey ca ‘Axecé- 


PODNE 6. Gwe eo ew y yes | 13 | 3119 
Alyvariwv EbaolAevosv ıB ’Ayxopevc. | vypß 9 | 3132 
Alyunriwy £Eaol\evoes ty Apuıvonc. ö ‚Yppa’ 4 | 8141 
Alyurriov EbaolAevoey 0 Xapoitc . ; yppe?| 12 | 3145 
Alyurriwov EGaalAevoer ue’ Miapove . | 8 | yprg’ | 14 | 8157 


1 Cod. B. P,e cad s. 

2 Ita cod. B. Goar. et Dindorf. 6 Zeparıc. 

® In margine codd. A. B.: Etotbsd¢ gnotvy, örı wap’ Aiyvarloıc érbyyavery 
es’ Suvaoreia, cal’ Av Ebaaikevoav Onbaice ern pk’, Er reoe LE Ayrıypadors 
pb’, Nivov Bacdevovroc "Acauplov (Bredovius em. ’Acouplac). 
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: | Anni ie 
Aiytxrov rüc maAaı Meorpalac Bactdéwy Erne | Domi- | ya, 
“  ‚nationis. 
Tou dt xé6- 
tra opou Ar Gok | 
Aiyueriwy lEaalkevoer is "A pecijocc . Ee’ | ypoa’ | 65 | 3171 
Alyuxriwy ebacitevoey if Ovone . . v | yas | 50 | 3236 
Alyurriwy E6aolAevoev ın 'Paneons . x | yous’ | 29 | 3286 
(p. 101.) Aiyvrrov £Baaikevoer ıJ ‘Pa pe- | 
oonevnc (‘Papecooperte cod. A.) . ue yre | 15 | 3315 
Alyiarov Ebaoikevoe x Ovorpdpn | | 
(Overpapne cod. A). . 2 2... da’ ya | B81; 3380 
Alyurrov éEaciteuce wa’ ‘Papecotgeuc| xy ytéa | 23 | 3361 


Aiyvrrov éEacihevoe cf “Papeooa- 
EVO 6 es aoe eee eh 
Otrog xpérog Dapaw ir rjj Oelg ypagy 
ynpoveverat. Ext rovrov 6 warptapync | 
Abpaap xarijAdev eic Atyurroy. FR 
Alytrrov ebacidevce xy ‘Papecos lov 


Cagee* 6 eo ee ee rAd’ Yıy | 39 "408 | 
(p. 103.) Alyurriwy xd ébacthevoe 'Pa- | 

peoon Obägpov . . 2 2... «I | yuuß | 29 | 32 
Alyurriwy xe’ EbaoiAcvoe Köyxapıc . € ‚Yvoa’ 5 


Totry rQ € tre, rov xe’ Baccdev- 
oarroc Koyyxapews rüc Alybrrov ext rifc 
ws Öuvaoreiac rov Kuricod deyoutvov 
xuxdov rapa re Maveby, axo row xpwrov 
Baoréwe xal oixcoroy Meorpatu ric 
Aiyixrov, sAnpotyrat Ern W, Baciéwy 
Ke, Tour’ Eorty &xd tov xadoAkou Ko- 
opıxov Pos’ Erovc, cal’ dy xpövov }ı 
tıasropa yEyover, &v re Ad Eree rüc 
hyspovlac ‘Apdatad, € dé tree Tou 
Padéx. xai dcedeEavro Taviraı Bacrkeic 
3, of cai EbaoiAcvoa» Aiyixrov éxt rijc 
iL Övvaorelag Ern avd, wc £kijc Eorot- 
xelwrat. 

(p. 104.) Aiyunriwy xs’ tbacitevoe Zed l- 
THC » . ER, . . . . e . . 
FpWrog Trav = Tic wf Övvaorelac rapa | 
Mave. 
(p. 108.) Alyurriwy xf eacidevos 
Batley ; 58 ee SA es po yuos 44 
Alyvariwyv ın E6aal\evoer 'Araxräüc. As’ | ven | 36 $540 
Aiyuxriwy «3 ebaalAevosv"Adwpıc . ba | 61 | 3576 
Tovrov A€yevel Tıyvec apwror KrAnOijvar | 


* Sic Scaliger (p. 20.) cod. A. secutus, qui loctionem prasbet payeort 
iovGacon sine accentu ; cod. B. sic: papeoont ovßaan. 
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! 


Alytaxrov rüc raXat Meorpaiag Bacthéwy Ern. 


bapa, Kai Tp rerapry ereı rijc Baorelag 
abrov roy ‘Twong EXOciy cic Alyurroy 
douAor. Odroc Kardornoe rov 'Iwond 
xuptov Aiyvrrov cal xaenc Ti Paoıkeias 
avrov rg «if Erec rife Xie avrov, frixa 
cal my rey évelpwy moagnay Epade 


| 


wap abrov, kal ric Jelac cvvécews abrov 


: dea weipac yeyover. de Isla ypagi) cat 
roy éxi rov Abpaaı Baowséa Alyurrov 
Papaw xadei.. 

P-, > ) Alyumrriwy X ECaaidevoe ZE- 
Pius HfE da’ HEusiAevse Küprec ni 
ny. "Iwonrxoy, xara dé rov Mavede 

Atyvrrley As E6aoiAcvaev "Aend . 

Otroc mpooéOnxe Tay Evıavrav rac € 
érayopévac, kal Eml abrot, dc pasır, 
Expnpärıoev rhe’ hpepar oO Alyumraxdg 
Eviaurög TE pövov huepov pO Tovrov 
perpobnevog. El aurou 6 Möcxoc Yeo- 
romdeic"Arıc ExdAHOn. 

Alyurriov Ay ebacidevoev”A pwore 6 cal 
TéOpworg . . 

(pM. .) Alyurriwy AS 2EaalAevoe Ke 

pov . 

Alyurriwy Ae Eaoidevoey "A ‚penpis 
(Apeponc cod. A.) . 

Alyurrilwy As’ ER A, pe vane 

Alyurriwy XZ’ EGaoi\evoe Mio gpay pot- 
Owoig . . . 

Aiyuxriwy An’ i€acidevce Micepic 2 

Alyurriwy ry éGacideuse TovOpware. 

(p. 151.) Alybrrov jv tenechavoey “A pe- 
vagbcc. . 

Ovrog 6 *Apevapbic éorey Ö Miuver 
elvar vopiLönevoe Kal pbeyyduevoc 
Aidoc. Sv Aldor xpovoc Ü vorepov Kayı- 
Evonc 6 Ilepoör repveı vopllwy elvac 
yonrelay &v abro, we TloAvatwog 6 
"AOnvaiog ioropei. 


| Tov 8t xé- 
opou hy Eros 


SYNCELLI REGUM ZGYPTIACORUM LATERCULUS. 





5 Emendavit jam Goar. pro yi, quod prebent codd. 
6 Emendavit jam Goar. pro yw~’, quod prebent codd. 
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Alyyrrov rüc xadac Meorpaiac Bacidéwy Ern. 





Tov d8 xé- 


[Tept AiOdrwv wöder Acav cai xou opou Av Eros 


‚Yengav. ] 
Aldiowec aro ‘Ivdou morapou ava- 
OTaYTEc ™poe TD Aiyurrg gxnoay. 


Alyurriwy pa EbaalAcvoer "Dpos 30% pn | yey’ 
Alyuxriwy PB E6aoikevoer "Axevxe- 

pio. - ‘ ke | ka’ 
Alyunriwy py feasthevoey "A Owpic ; «I | yArs’ 
Aiyurriwy pd EBaolAcvoe Xey epac . xs Oe’ 
(p. 158.) Alyurriwy pe ébaolrevcey gh i 

"Axeppre oo ‘ © % 
Aiyvrriwy ps! t€anidevosy ’A pn Tac, 6 

wal Aavaoc. . . + 3 (ops ® 

"Appaioc, 6 xal Aavase, geiyur roy 

ddedgov ‘Papesoiy roy Aiyunroy éxxi- 

wre. rc xar' Alyurror Basıkelag abrov, 

ele 'EAAdda re Adırveirau ‘Papecoiic 

dé, 6 adeAgoc adbrov, 6 «at Alyurroc 

kahoupevoc, iGasidevoey Aiybrrov Ern 

En, perovondsac ri» xöupay Alyuaror 

rt p diy ovdpare, firec ™porepoy Meorpala, 

map “EdAgae dé ’Aepla édéyero. Aavaöc 

dé, 6 cal’ Apuaioc, sparheag rov “Apyouc 

xal éxGadwy LOévedov roy Kporwrov 

"Apysiwv &6aalAevoe‘ kat oi &xdyovot 

abrov per abrov Aavatéa kahoupevor 

em Eipvodea rou ZdeveAov rod Llep- 

oewg. eb’ odc ot TleAorlöaı amo WéAorog 

wapahaGévrec Tay dpyny, wy wpwWroc 

"Arpevc. 
(p. 160.) Aiyuariwy pe’ ebaoldevee ‘Pa- 

peogijc, 0 kal Alyurrog ee En örn 
Alyunriwy un E6aalAcvoev Autvogıs n 
Alyvrrlov ps’ EGaoikevos Dotvwpic . dc 
Alyurriwy v €6asi\evae NexeWoc. . ıy 
Alyurriov va £6aoikevoe Paupovßic ty 
Alyurrlov vB ébagitevce. 2 2 . » ö (Opry 





7 Item pro dupa’. 

® Item pro dup. 

° Emendavit Goar. pro ‚övn, quem numerum ex superiore versu transtulit 
cod. B. Dind. additis ad hos 4058 annos octo illis, qui eee adseri- 
buntur, corr. ‚ös’. | 
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4 m Anni Ann 
Aiytrrov rjc radae Meorpaiag BactrXéwy Ern. | Domi- M es 
nationis,| Mundi. 
tov dt Kd- 
try en 
Alyurriwy vy £6aoiAevoe Kipruc. . x10) öpzl’ | 20 | 4187 


Aiyutriwy vö EBaoikevoe Pauyıc . pe oof | 45 | 4207 
Aiyunriwy ve’ cone Nr "Apevone 6 


kal Auperiun . . Ks cov 26 | 4252 
(p. 169.) Aiyurriwy ee 

Oxvpac. . i rol ‚Soon 14 | 4278 
Alyuxriwy ve REN pev 731 c Ke sobß | 27 | 4292 


Alyurriwy vn ’ €6aolAevae Bovwpıc!!.. y (bred 50 | 4819 
Otrée éorw 6 map ‘Ophpy IIöAvEoc 
"AAkävdpag sa dvijp € Ev Odvocelg pepope- 
voc, wap’ ¢ no roy Mevédaoy ovv tH} 
"Edévy pera ryv G&dwory Tpolac xarij- 
xdaı mAavrwuervor. 
Alyuariov vy éGaolAvoey © A Owdıc, ö 
Kat Poveavec, é¢’ ov cetopol Kara THY 
Aiyunrov é éyévovro pndérw yeyovöreg ty 


abr mp6 rovrov . . Kn srE$ | 28 | 4869 
(p. ms ) Amer: EN Ke yKE- 
AY |. rt’ | 39 | 4397 


as Eu EN Obevve- 
pic ee ee ee oe „Bl dvds’ | 42 | 4436 
(p. 177. ) Alyvariay "EG! éEagirevoe Dov- 
gaxeip. . No’ ‚Svon | 34 | 4478 
Loveaxeip Al€vag vel Albiorag eat 
TpwyAocvrac wapédabe xpo rc ‘Iepov- 
cap. 
Alyurriwv Ey’ Eaoitevoe Woveroc . xe’ ope | 25 | 4512 
Alyunriwy Ed ¢€acidevoey A ppev age 3 SPAL 9 | 4537 
Aiyurriwy Ee! E6aalAcvoe N edexepn Ge ¢ ‚Sons 6 | 4546 
Alyurriwy ts eGacidevoe Datr Lo ue’ oor | 15 | 4552 
Alyurriwy EL’ tEacitevoe Vivayne . Yy (Ogee! 9 | 4567 
Aiyvariov En &Eaoikevoe II lee 


STNG : “ua & & po pos | 44 | 4576 
Alyuariwy 55 nee Ove, p Our. 9’ ‚SXK 9 | 4620 
Alyurrlar 0 €6aolAevoe WVWappoc. . Ü ‚SxxY | 10 | 4629 


Aiyutriwy ou’ EGaolAevoe Koy xa pec . Ka’ dyAS | 21 | 4639 
(p. 184. piyonsiay of} E6aoiAevoe Ooo Pr 


dwv. we Oxe 15 | 4660 
Aiyurriwy a ieucihevoe Tarakögıc. ty’ ‚Öxoe 13 | 4675 

10 Emend. recte Goar. ex cs’. 12 Gdxavfpoc codd. A. B. 

1 Iovwpnc codd. A. B. 13 X6 cod. B. 
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Anni 
Alytrrov rüc adat Meorpalac Baothéwy Ern. | Doni-|y 
nations 
| Tow dt xd- a 
im Bade 


Alyuxriwy 08 &baoikevoe Boxxwpec', pots syn’ | 44 | 4688 
Béxywpic!6 Aiyumriorg éropoberet, &p 
ov oyog Apviov GBeyEaodaı. 


Aiyuxriwy oe eEacidevoe Sab€acwy . ef3 ‚Ir 12 | 4732 | 


Aidioy. Ovroc rov Börxwpır aixpa- 
Awrov Aabwr Zayra £xavaer. z 
Alyurriwy os’ EBaol\evoe Zebnywr . GQ | Aut) 12 | 44 
(p. 191.) Alyunriwy of’ ébacidevoce Tapa- 


rR. 


KC e e e . . e e e e . . 

Alyurriwy on EEaalAevoer 'Auajc. . An Oyos | 38 | 476 
Aiyurriwy 0% d6baolkevoe LZredırä- 
ONG 8 et ee ern 
Alyuariov x’ dbaoikevas Nexeoc. . ey’ 
(p. 210.) Aiyurriwy wa éGacidevoe Ne- 
Kaw ® ° ® e e e e e e e ® 
Alyurriov aß tbacitevoe Vapphre- 

OG wat AO ee SS 
Alyvariwy ry é€acitevoe Nexaw B da- 
paw e e e e e e ® e e e e 
Alyurrioy «3 tbacitevce Vapovdde 

€repocé cal Vapptreyoc’®. . . dl Same | 17 | 488 
Alyurriwy ne eGacirevoey Ovanpıc? ho’ saß | 34 | 4902 
Alyurriov xs’ EbaalAevoev" A pw occ ?l, v | 8dr" | 50 | 4986 


y wos’ 9 | 4876 





"Ems rot 3 %xs' xpovou 7 ray Alyurriny Bacırsia diapxécase | 


ard Tod Abos’ xoopsxod Eroug Ev duvacrreiass 1’, Pasırn tt 
ws’, treat Boia’, brs Kapbioou xabypébn ext rod as’ Band 
cavros Tis Meorpaias iro Alyvrrou yupas ‘Apacems an 
Tou mpwrov aurwy Meorpain rou xal Myyéws. 

14 Béxxopne cod. B. 18 Wapirecyog cod. B. 

15 w cod. B. 19 Wapurucde cod, B. 


16 Béxywpnc cod. B. 20 ovagpne codd. A. B. 
IT yrs’ codd. 21 "Anasıc Codd. ; at recurrit ‘Apéecews inf 
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C. 
/ZEGYPTIACA VARIA. 


I. 


_ STRABONIS LOCUS DE LACU MCERIDIS ET DE LABY- 
RINTHO, IN DESCRIPTIONE NOMI ARSINOITIS. 


(Lib. xvii. 1.) 


‘H 5’ ody Moipidog Aluvy 61a To meyebos xad rd Babos ixavy 
gor xara Te Tas avabares THY mAnppuplöa dépay xad wy 
Gmepmorabev eis TA olxoumsva xal mebursuniva, elra &v rH 
amobaceı, TO wAsovatoy Amododea TH auTH dwpuyi xara 
Yarepov thy cropatwy, EYEY OmoAEmopevey TO XpYwımov 
mpog Tag Emoxersiag, xal ausm xal 7 Sidpug. Tatra poy 
Guoixa’ ewixerras 08 Toig cTopaci ahorépass TS Oscspuyos 
xArsiOpa, olg Tapsevoursy of apyiTexroves TO TE sia péoy Dowp 
xa) TO &xpEov. 

Ilpös 82 rovrosg 9 rod Aabupivdov mapacxsuy mapıcov als 
mupaplow sory Epyov, xal 6 mapaxsinevos Taos rod xaTa- 
oxevaravtos Pactréws tov Aabupivdoy. “Eors 32 TO xara 
shy mpirov elomAouv Tov eis Simpuya mpoerdorrı Borov Tpid- 
xoyra 7 Terrapaxoyra oradlous ewimeöov ts tpawrelidec 
xwpioy, 8xX0V xw@pny TE xa) Baoirgoy péya ex rorrdy Bacı- 
Acyl, Soros mporEepov Yoav vonoi’ Torairas yap siow avaral 
meploTuarol cuvexess GAANAGIS, ED’ ivösg arixou macas xa} 
ab’ évdc rolyou, ws adv Teiyoug paxpod, mpoxesevac EXOvTog 


1 v. Baowéwy. Correxerunt jam Galli. 
3a 2 
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Tas avaag’? ai ÖL eis auTag 00) xarayrızpu Tod Teiyous 
eiol* mpoxeiıvras 68 Toy siccdwy xpumtal Tives fLaxpal xal 
WoAAal, 8 AAATAWY Eyousaı TXOAIAS TAS bdoUS, Ware ywpis 
Hyepovos under) rwv Eevay elvor duvarny tHy eis Exaoryy 
avAny mapodoy Te xal EEodov. Td de Jnupacray, ori ai 
oTeyaı Thy olxwy Exaorou povoarbos’ al Ty xourTwy Ta 
[4 [4 € ’ 9 [4 j € 
mraTn povoaisos woavutws toréyactra: mragiv, brepbaa- 
Aovcais TO peyebos, EvrAwy ovdapod xaTrapeusymeveny oud 
GAAns DANS undeniäs‘ avabavra Te Emil Td oTEyoS, ov pe 

/ ag a [4 3 LINE, ® ' 9 
yarw vel, Ars poverreyw, Eorıy idety medlov Aldıyvov Ex THA- 

4 r [4 ’ wo . [4 ’ A 9 x > ? 
xouTwy Aidwy, evredbev O28 warty Eig TAS aurdg ExminTorTE, 
ENS öpäv xeıevag Oro povorWay xtovwy Umnperopévas ErTa 
xal elxoos’ xa ol roryos 68 oux e& eAatroveay rw peyéle 
AHwv cuyxewtas. 'Eml rércs 68 Tig olxodopiag Taurıs 
mNEoy  oTadioy Emevyourns® 6 Taboos Earl wupapis Terpe- 
ywvos, ixacryy Terpamnedpov rws Eyouca THY mAcupay xal 
76 OWos loov,. MAINAHZ? 38 Svopa 6 radsic, Ilerun- 

Ne \ 3. N Ud 124 \ \ ” ¥ 
oda de acti Tag avAas Towauras, Orı TOUS voroug Edos TY 
Sxsire ouvepxecdan mavras Apıorivöyv peta Tv oixela 
iepiov xal iepeiwv, Yuriag Te xal dixasodociag wepl T@y peyie 
orev yap’? xarnyero dt Tv voniov Exacros eig THY axe 
deybcioay avAny aut. 

é 

2 v. we Gy relyoug puxpov wporeinevac Exovrec rag avAac. Corte- 
xerunt iidem doctissimi viri. 

3 v. dmexovonc. Correxerunt Coraius et Galli: qui in Germania 
vel ultimi ediderunt et hic et in ceteris locis rectum non viderunt. 

4 Libri "Iparéne. “Iopavéne correxerunt viri illi ex nobilissimo 
loco de Memnone et de Abydo, qui mox sequitur, et quem in primo 
libro dedimus. Quod et nobis tum verum esse videbatur : a Lepsio 
tamen cdocti Amenemis nomen in pyramide esse inventum, de qua 
Strabo loquitur, lectionem Epitomes (que in loco de Memnone 
pariter Matyenc preebet) recipiendam esse duximus. Vide nos plura 
de hoc loco disserentes in iis que ad secundum librum prefati 
sumus. 

5 Totius hujus loci restitutio debetur Tyrwhittio. Vulgo ita et 
legebatur et legitur : E00¢ iy éxetoe auvipxeodar mavrac* äpıorovl 
Av pera rev oixelov tepwy Kal ispeiwy, Svolac re cai Seodoclag cat 
dexatodogiag wept THY peylorwy xapıy : ubi verba cai Seodoolag nil esse 


nisi glossam ex prava lectione verborum, que proxime sequuntur, cai 
dexacodociac, ortam unusquisque viderit. 
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Il. 


PLINII SECUNDI ZEGYPTIACA EX LIBRIS HISTO- 
RIZ& NATURALIS EXCERPTA. 


1. H. N. lib. xxxvi. cap. vii—xüi. $ 64—89. ed. Sillig. 
(Cf. Jani coll. c. cod. Bambergensi vol. v. p. 446. seqq.) 


(64.) Trabes ex eo (syenite) fecere reges quodam 
certamine obeliscos vocantes, Solis numini sacratos. 
Radiorum ejus argumentum in effigie est; et ita signifi- 
catur nomine Äigyptio. Primus omnium id instituit 
MESPHRES!, qui regnabat in Solis urbe, somnio 
jussus; hoc ipsum inscriptum in eo; etenim sculpturs 
ille effigiesque, quas videmus, Aigyptise sunt liters. 
(65.) Postea et alii excidere reges. Statuit eos in 
supra dicta urbe SESOTHES?, quatuor numero, qua- 
dragenümoctonüm cubitorum longitudine: RHAMESIS 
autem®, quo regnante Ilium captum est, cxxxx* cubi- - 
torum. Idem digressus inde, ubi fuit MNEVIDIS regia, 
posuit alium longitudine quidem cxx cubitorum, sed 
prodigiosa crassitudine, undenis per latera cubitis.° 
Opus id fecisse dicunt cxx M. hominum. (66.) Ipse 
rex cum subrecturus esset, verereturque, ne machine 
ponderi non sufficerent, quo maturius periculum cure 
artificum denuntiaret, filium suum adalligavit cacumini, 
ut salus ejus apud molientes prodesset et lapidi. Hac 
admiratione operis effectum est, ut, cum oppidum id 


1 Ita cum Sill. Mespheres B., at idem infra Mesphres, quo loco 
Vulg. Mestres. 

2 Sothis Vulg. 

3 Rhamsesis autem B.; Ramises autem Mon.; Rhamses autem is 
Vulg. 

‘ ae Vulg. Mox pro Mnevidis inneuuidis B. 

5 undenis pedibus per latera cubitis quatuor B. ; correxi cum 
Jano. 
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expugnaret Cambyses rex, ventumque esset incendiis 
ad crepidines obelisci, exstingui juberet, molis reve- 
rentia, qui nullam habuerat urbis. (67.) Sunt et alu 
duo, unus a ZMANTES® positus, alter a PHIO’ sine 
notis, quadragenfiim octonüm cubitorum. Alexandrize 
statuit unam Ptolemeus Philadelphus octoginta cubi- 
torum. Exciderat eum NECTNEBIS® rex purum, 
majusque opus fuit in devehendo statuendove multo 
quam in excidendo. A Satyro architecto aliqui de- 
vectum tradunt rati, Callixenus a Phenice fossa, per- 
ducto usque ad jacentem obeliscum Nilo?, (68.) navesque 
duas in latitudinem patulas, pedalibus ex eodem lapide 
ad rationem geminati per duplicem mensuram ponderis 
oneratas, ita ut subirent obeliscum pendentem extremi- 
tatibus suis in ripis utrinque: postea egestis laterculis 
allevatas naves excepisse onus: statutum autem in sex 
talis e monte eodem, et artificem donatum talentis 

quinquaginta. Hic fuit in Arsinoéo positus a rege 

supra dicto, munus amoris in conjuge eademque sorore 

Arsinoé. (69.) Inde eum navalibus incommodum 

Maximus quidam prefectus Aigypti transtulit in forum, 

reciso cacumine, dum voluit fastigium addere auratum, 

quod postea omisit. Et alii duo sunt Alexandrie ad 

portum in Cesaris templo, quos excidit MESPHRES 

rex quadrageniim binüm cubitorum. Super omnia 
accessit difficultas mari Romam devehendi, structis ad 
modum navibus.!? (70.) Divus Augustus eam, que 
priorem advexerat, miraculi gratia Puteolis!! navalibus 
dicaverat: sed incendio consumpta ea est. D. Claudius 
aliquot per annos asservatam eam, qua C. Cesar impor- 


6 vel ZMANDE, i.e. Ismande. Zmarre codd. et Vulg. 

7 alter Raphio Vulg. 

8 ceciderat eum Necthebis B. Nectebis Vulg. 

9 e Nilo B. 

10 Corr. c. Pintiano; codd. spectatis admodum navibus. 

11 Puteolis perpetuis navalibus B. et alii codd. ; perpetuis, glossema 
ex Puteolis ortum, omisi, Vestigium originis servavit cod. B. 
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taverat, omnibus que unquam in mari visa sunt mira- 
biliorem!2, turribus Puteolano” ex pulvere exedificatis, 
perductam Ostiam portus gratia mersit. Alia ex hoc 
cura navium, qu Tiberi subveherent. Quo experi- 
mento patuit non minus aquarum huic amni esse quam 
Nilo. (71.) Is autem obeliscus, quem D. Augustus in 
Circo Magno statuit, excisus est a rege PSAMETICHO 
NEPHERPHREO 14 quo regnante Pythagoras in 
figypto fuit, LXXXV pedum et dodrantis, preter 
basim ejusdem lapidis: is vero, quem in Campo Martio, 
novem pedibus minor, a SESOTHIDE.” Inscripti 
ambo rerum nature interpretationem /Egyptiorum phi- 
losophia continent........ 

(Cap. xi. 74.) Tertius est Rome in Vaticano Cali et 
Neronis principum Circo, ex omnibus unus [omnino] 
fractus est in molitione!*: quem fecerat SESOSIDIS” 
filius MENOPHTHEVS.!® Ejusdem remanet et alius 
centum cubitorum, quem post ceecitatem visu reddito 
ex oraculo Soli sacravit. 

(Cap. xii. 75.) Dicantur obiter et pyramides in 
eadem Agypto, regum pecunize’® otiosa ac stulta osten- 


12 mirabiliores in ipsa turribus B. 

13 Puteolis B. 

14 B. SPEMETNEPSERPHREO: Vulg. Semenpserteo. Unicum 
at certum Psammetichi prenominis regii apud classicos scriptores 
exemplum: hausit Plinius, ut omnia, que hic legimus, e fontibus vere 
ZEgyptiis, ut est Hermapionis opus. De Psammeticho Magno hic 
agidubium non est. Plinius in hoc tantum erravit, quod Psammetichi 
opus obeliscum in Circo positum credidit, alterum in Campo Martio 
Sesothidis : cujus revera est ille (nunc Flaminius), Psammetichi vero 
obeliscus in Campo Martio inventus est (nunc in Monte Citorio 
collocatus). 

15 assesothide B. a Sothide Vulg. 

16 in immolatione B. 

17 Sesodis B. 

18 Nencoreus B., que scriptura ex Greco MENO®OEYZnata leviter 
est corrupta. Nuncoreus Vulg. Apud Theonem idem rex dicitur 
MevogOiic (v. Mevogpijc) in fragmento nobilissimo, de quo in libro 
quarto agemus. ; 

19 pecunia B. 
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tatio, quippe quum faciendi eas causa a plerisque tra- 
datur, ne pecuniam successoribus aut emulis insidian- 
tibus preberent, aut ne plebs esset otiosa. Multa circa 
hoc vanitas hominum illorum fuit, vestigiaque complu- 
rium inchoatarum exstant. Una est in Arsinoite nomo 
non procul labyrintho, de quo et ipso dicemus; (76.) 
due in Memphite: totidem™ ubi fuit MCERIDIS lacus, 
hoc est, fossa grandis, sed AXgyptiis inter mira ac me 
moranda narrata. Harum cacumina L ulnas?! extra 
aquam eminere dicuntur. Relique tres, que orbem 
terrarum implevere fama, sane conspicuse undique ad- 
navigantibus, site sunt in parte Africee monte saxeo 
sterilique, inter Memphim oppidum et quod appellan 
diximus Delta, a Nilo minus quatuor” milia passuum, 
a Memphi” vimmp, vico apposito, quem vocant Busirim: 
in eo sunt assueti scandere illas. 

(77.) Ante has est sphinz, vel magis narranda, de 
qua siluere, numen adcolentium. HARMAIN™ regem 
putant in ea conditum, et volunt invectam videri. Est 
autem saxo naturali elaborata. Rubrica facies monstri 
colitur. Capitis per frontem ambitus centum duos 
pedes colligit, longitudo pedum ccxuın est, altitudo 
a ventre ad summam aspidem” in capite Lx1,3.* 


20 Tia totum huncce locum esse constituendum censuit jam Jomard 
(du Labyr. p. 504.). Codd. omnes sic : Una est in Arsinoite nomo, 
duz in Memphite, non procul labyrintho, de quo et ipso dicemus. 
(76.) Totidem cet. 

2! L ulnas ex Herod. cum Jano supplevi. 

32 illi B., ice. 110. 

% ad Memphin B. vımp sunt 7500 passus, i.e. septem milliaris 
cum dimidio. 

#4 ¢.B.et Regg. pro ARMAIN, quod prebent Monac. all. AMASIS 
Vulg. Plinius hic ex more suo regis prenomen expressit, quo ab 
aliis ejusdem nominis regibus distingueretur. Harmais ZEgyptiac 
est Har-mai, i.e. ab Horo dilectus. 

» i, e, PaowWioxoy, ureum, quem in capite regali more gestst 
Summum aspidem Vulg. Cod. Voss. aspide, apicem B., quod probat 
Janus. 

26 i.e. LXI cum semisse. 
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(78.) Pyramis amplissima ex Arabicis lapicidinis 
constat. CCccLx milia hominum annis xx eam con- 
struxisse produntur. Tres vero facte annis ıxxvıu 7 
et mensibus ıv. Qui de illis scripserint, sunt Hero- 
dotus, Euhemerus, Duris Samius, Aristagoras, Dionysius, 
Artemidorus, Alexander Polyhistor, Butoridas, Anti- 
sthenes, Demetrius, Demoteles, Apion. (79.) Inter 
omnes eos non constat, a quo facte sint, justissimo casu 
obliteratis tante vanitatis auctoribus. Aliqui ex iis 
prodiderunt in raphanos et allium et cepas mp” talenta 
erogata. Amplissima septem jugera obtinet soli, qua- 
tuor angulorum paribus intervallis singulorum per 
octingentos octoginta tres pedes laterum ; altitudo a 
cacumine ad solum pedes DCCxxV colligit : ambitus 
cacuminis pedes xvı1,8.”” (80.) Alterius intervalla 
singula per quatuor angulos pedes DccLvi1,s compre- 
hendunt. Tertia minor quidem predictis, sed multo 
spectatior, Athiopicis lapidibus, assurgit cccLxım pedi- 
bus inter angulos. Vestigia in terra edificationum® nulla 
exstant. Arena late pura circum, lentis similitudine, 
qualis in majore parte Africe. Questionum summa 
est, quanam ratione in tantam altitudinem subvecta 2! 
sint camenta. (81.) Alii enim nitro ac sale adaggeratis 
cum crescente opere, et peracto fluminis irrigatione 
dilutis, alii lateribus e luto factis exstructos pontes, 
peracto opere lateribus® in privatas domos distributis. 
Nilum enim non putant rigare potuisse multo humi- 
liorem. In pyramide maxima est intus puteus octoginta 
sex cubitorum, flumen illo admissum arbitrantur. 


27 LXXIX (ras. ante 1x) B. 

28 Vulg. sexcenta. Mox pro septem océo. 

39 j.e. pedes sedecim cum semisse: et sic mox. 

30 c. B. Vestigia interedificationum. Correxit Janus, cujus sol- 
lertia in optimo illo codice tractando summa laude digna est. Vulg. 
Vest. sed. 

3! subjecta B. 

32 ve. latertbus Janus omittit, utpote a librario ex iis, que preece- 
dunt, repetitum. 
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(82.) Mensuram altitudinis earum omniumque ® simi- 
lium deprehendere invenit Thales Milesius, umbram 
metiendo, qua hora par esse corpori solet. Hee sunt 
pyramidum miracula, postremumque illud, ne quis 
regum opes miretur, minimam ex iis, sed laudatissimam 
a Rhodopide * meretricula factam. sopi fabularum 
philosophi conserva quondam et contubernalis hee fuit, 
majore miraculo tantas opes meretricio esse conquisitas 
queestu.... . 

(Cap. xiii.) Dicamus et labyrinthos, vel portentosis- 
simum humani impendii opus, sed non, ut existimari 
potest, falsum. Durat etiamnum in Agypto, Heracleo- 
polite®® nomo qui primus factus est ante annos, ut 
tradunt, MmMMDC® a Petesuchi rege SEVEKNE- 
FROE ?, quanquam Herodotus totum opus xm regum 
dicit esse novissimique Psammetichi. Causam faciendi 
varie interpretantur. Demoteles regiam MENEVIDIS® 
fuisse, Lyceas sepulchrum MCERIDIS, plures Soli 
sacrum id exstructum, quod maxime creditur. Hine 
utique sumsisse Dedalum exemplar ejus labyrinthi, 
quem fecit in Creta, non est dubium, sed centesimam 
tantum ejus partem imitatum, que itinerum ambages 
occursusque ac recursus inexplicabiles continet, non ut 
in pavimentis puerorumve ludicris campestribus vide- 
mus, brevi lacinia milia passuum plura ambulationis 
continentem, sed crebris foribus inditis ad fallendos 
occursus, redeundumque in errores eosdem. Secundus 
hic fuit ab Aigyptio™ labyrinthus, tertius in Lemno, 


33 omnemque B. 

34 Rhodopede B. Rhodope Vulg. 

85 Heracleopolites : dicere debebat Arsinoite. Lapsus Pliniani 
originem explicant fortasse que de Heracleopolitarum in destruendo 
labyrintho industria legerat, quseque mox adfert. 

36 Vulg. quater mille sexcentos. 

37 Libri: Petesuchi (vulg. Petesucco) rege, SIVE TITHOE. 

$8 Moteridis B. Motherudis Vulg. Meridis ne corrigas, v. 8- 
quentia. 

39 ZEgypto B. 
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quartus in Italia. Omnes lapide polito fornicibus tecti, 
A‘gyptius (quod miror equidem) introitu lapide  e 
Pario columnisque, reliquis®! e syenite, molibus com- 
positis, quas dissolvere ne secula quidem possent, 
adjuvantibus Heracleopolitis, qui id opus invisum mire 
infestavere. ** Positionem operis ejus singulasque partes 
enarrare non est, quum sit in regiones divisum atque 
in preefecturas, quas vocant nomos xxvil* nominibus 
earum totidem vastis molibus* attributis : preeterea 
templa omnium A‘gypti deorum contineat superque mil- 
lies xx sediculas* incluserit, pyramidem complectens 
quadragenarum ulnarum, senas radice aruras obti- 
nentem.** Fessi jam eundo perveniunt ad viarum illum 
inexplicabilem errorem. Quin et coenacula clivis ex- 
celsa, porticus quoque descenduntur nonagenis gradibus 
omnes : intus column *’ de porphyrite lapide, Deorum 
simulacra, regum status, monstrifice effigies. Qua- 
rundam autem domuum* talis est situs, ut adaperien- 
tibus fores tonitruum intus terribile exsistat. Majore 
autem in parte transitus est per tenebras : alisque 
rursus extra murum labyrinthi edificiorum moles, 
pteron appellant. Inde aliz perfossis cuniculis subter- 
rane domus. Refecit unus omnino pauca ibi CH ERE- 


MON®, spado NECTNEBIS, regis A’ ante Alexandrum 


40 lapidis B. 

41 B. reliqua. 

42 B. quod opus invisum mire spectavere. Expressimus vulgatam. 

43 xxi B., unde Janus xLv. Vulg. sedecim; nos ex Strabone 
numerum correximus. 

44 nominibus B. ex prioribus repetitum. 

45 nemeses xL ediculis B. Nemeses quindecim ediculis Vulg. 

46 Hee ita in libris leguntur : B. pyramides complures quadringe- 
narum binarum senas radice aruras obtinentes. Vulg. idem, at pro 
quadringenarum binarum, quadragenarum ulnarum prebet. 

47 columna B. 

48 domum B, qui mox tonitrum. 

49 Circummon Vulg. 
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Magnum.”  Js°' quoque traditur fulsisse trabibus 
spine ©? oleo mixte, dum fornices quadrati lapidis as- 
surgerent. 


em ee 


2. H. N. lib. v. cap. ix. § 49. 


Summa pars contermina Äthiopie Thebais vocatur. 
Dividitur in preefecturas oppidorum, quas Nomos vo- 
cant (11): 

Ombiten, Apollopoliten, Hermonthiten, Thiniten, 
Phaturiten, Coptiten, Tentyriten, Diospoliten, Antzo- 
politen, Aphroditopoliten, Lycopoliten. 

Que juxta Pelusium est regio nomos habet (4) : 

Pharbethiten, Bubastiten, Sethroiten, Taniten. 

Reliqua ® autem (25) Arabicum, Hammoniacum ten- 
dentem ad Hammonis Jovis oraculum, Oxyrynchiten, 
Leontopoliten, Atharrhabiten, Cynopoliten, Hermopo- 
liten, Xoiten, Mendesium, Sebennyten, Cabasiten, Lato- 
politen, Heliopoliten, Prosopiten, Panopoliten, Busiriten, 
Onuphiten, Saiten, Ptenethu, Phthemphu, Naucratiten, 
Meteliten, Gynecopoliten, Menelaiten, Alexandri» re- 
gione : item Libyse Mareotis. 

Heracleopolites est in insula Nili, longa passuum 
quinquaginta M., in qua et oppidum Herculis appel- 
latum. Arsinoite duo sunt: hi et Memphites usque 
ad summum Delta perveniunt. Cui sunt contermini 
ex Africa duo Oasite. Quidam ex his aliqua nomina 
permutant et substituunt alios nomos, ut Heroopoliten, 


50 Necthebis regis D ante Alexandrum Magnum B. Nectabis regis 
ante Alexandrum Magnum annis quingentis Vulg. Sermo est de 
Nectanebo I., quarto ante Alexandrum Magnum rege. Ex A’, quoda 
Greco scriptore assumserat Plinius, male intellecto et in D mutato, 
nata est absurdissima hujus loci depravatio. 

51 Id B. 

52 ji. e. dxay@ov Grecorum. 

53 sc. Delt. Legebatur Religut. 
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Crocodilopoliten. Inter Arsinoitem autem ac Mem- 
phiten lacus fuit circuitu cc M. passuum, aut, ut 
Mucianus tradit, cccct M., et altitudinis quinqua- 
on assuum, manu factus, a rege, qui fecerat, M(E- 

IDIS appellatus. Inde ıxxıı’* M. passuum abest 
Memphis, quondam arx Agyptiregum: unde ad Ham- 
monis oraculum xu dierum iter est. Ad scissuram 
autem Nili, quod appellavimus Delta, xv M. passuum. 


3. H. N. lib. v. cap. ix. § 61. 


Deinde Arsinoé et jam dicta Memphis, inter quam et 
Arsinoiten nomon, in Libyco, turres, que pyramides 
vocantur: labyrinthus ad Meridis lacum® nullo addito 
ligno exeedificatus, et oppidum Crialon. 


Ill. 


CLEMENTIS ALEXANDRINI DE LITERIS GYPTIO- 
RUM ET DE SACRIS EORUM LIBRIS LOCI DUO EX 
STROMATUM LIBRIS EXSCRIPTI (ed. Potter.). 


1. Strom. lib. v. p. 237. (Pott. ii. 657.) 


Adrixa of wap Aiyurrioss masbeuopevo mp@rov pty may. 
tov thy Aiyurriov ypapparwy ebodov éxpavdavouer, ray 
Exiaroroypadixnyy xarouevnv’ deutépay O& tHy leparızıy, 
1 xpwvras ob lepoypappareics borarıv O& xal rercuTaiay 
Thy lepoyrudixgy’ 75% av Earı dd THY mpwrwy orosyelwy 
xuproroyiny’ 7 O8 cupboriny. Tig 68 cupborixtis 7 wdy 
xupioAoyeiras KATA imo, 1 6 Womep Tpomixds yoadberas, 


54 Ita cum cod. Reg. apud Broterium ; ıxıım Vulg. 
55 Preeuntibus Tolet. et Salmant., quorum lectio : Labyrinthus et 
Myridis lacum ; et Meeridis lacu Regg. I, II. 
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4 08 Ävrızpus AAAmyYopeiraı xark Tivas alviypous. TAsoy 
yoty yparlımı Pourouevos xuxAoy wosotat, cEAnvyY SF ya 
penvoerdag, xara TO xupioroyindy eldos‘ Tpomixiös de xar 
oixesoTynTa perayovTes xal petatilevtes, TA 8 EEaAAaT- 
TovTes, Ta OF TOAAAYMS peTaTynparilovres YapaTrovety. 
Tous your Tay Bacıreay exaivous Deoroyoupévorg pudois wa- 
padidovres, avaypabdoucı dia Toy Avayrubav‘ rod 62 xara 
Tous alvrypouc, tpirov eldous, deiyna Eat rode’ ra pty 
yap ray dAAwy aorpwy, da ray ropeiay THY AEHY, Sean 
capaci areixabov‘ tov 68 Hasoy ro rod xavbapou" ewesdy 
xuxarorepis Ex THs Boslas Ovbov oyipa wAaodpevos, ayTi- 
mpoowmos xurwvöc. Gack dt xal sEdunvoy ply ord Yis 
Yarspov 38 rod Erous Tunpa To CHov Toure Uxtp yijs SiasTa- 
clas, omeppaivery rs sig THY ohaipay za yevvav’ xal DHAvys 
xavlapoy un yiver Gas. 


2. Strom. lib. vi. p. 268. sq. (Pott. 756.) 


Evposper 8° dv xal &AA paprupioy sig Pabaiwow rod Ta 
XAAMOTA Tay Ooypara@y TOUS apisrous ray hidAoTobawy rap 
jpiov oherepioapevous, woe diavyeiv TH (ra corr. Syl- 
burg.) xal zapa tr&y arrmy Paplapov axnviicbas, Fiov eis 
éxaoTyy aiperiy cuvTevevTwy Tıva, parsota dt Alyurriov 
Ta TE GAA xal rd wepl Thy nersvomparmeıy THs Wuxis 
Odypa, peTings yap oixeiay Tia dirocopiay Alyurrıa. 
aurixa TOUTS Euhaiver parsora 7 lepoxperng auray Dpr- 
area" pwTog wiv yap mpospxeras 6 wWddc, Ey Ti THY THs 
pouo ints emibepöpevos cupborawy. rourov dacs duo BibAous 
avsırmbevas deity ex ray “Epuod: wy Yarepov piv duvous 
mepieyeı Ieiv, exroyionoy 68 Pacirixod Biou rd SevTepoy. 
era Ö8 rov wddy 6 wporxomos, wWpordyioy TE METR yeipa 
xal doivixa aorporoying Eywy aunbora, rporeoiw (Sylburg. 
mpoeioty). ToUToy Ta aoTpoAcyouLeva THY "Epuoü Bibrlay, 
Tecoapa övra Tov apıbuöy, del dik oroparos Evey yoy? av 
vo piv tots mepi Tod diaxdcpou Thy arrAavay hatvopeveny 
daotpwy, To 68 mepi ray cuvodmy xal dwticpmy NAlou xa! 
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Gernvns, TO 68 Aoımöy wepl ray Avarormv. Eng 88 6 jepo- 
Ypauppareüg mpospyeras, Exmy wresd exh Tig xebaris 
Bibatov re ev yepot xal xavova, ev To Te ypabızbv meray 
xal oyoivos, ¥ ypabouss. Toürov Ta TE iepoyAudinad xaAov- 
peva, wepi re Tas xoTmoypadiag xal yewysadias, THs TaEews 
Too TAiou xal TAG oEAnVNG xal wepl THY € TAavW_EVWY, 
xwpoypadiay re vhs Alyurrou xal rig Tou Neiaou dsaypa- 
dijs, wept Te Tig xaTraypadag oxevgg Thy iepw@yv xal Tav 
abıepmpeva aurois | Xeoploy, wepi TE HETDWV xa) Tay Ev Tolg 
iepoig PAT im eldévas yon. Ereta 6 TTOMGTHS Tolg 
m posipnprdvors emer au, Exmv Tov TE Tis dixouoc ons why, 
xal To omovdeiov’ ovTog Ta maideuTIXAa TavTA xal [100 yo- 
obayıcrıza xaroupeva’ déxe Of ots TA eis THY TILA Avı- 
xovTa Toy map aurois Dewy, xal ryv Alyurriay euoébesay 
mepieyovta® olov wepl Yunarwy, amapydy, duvwv, evydy, 
Tonmay, Eopriv, xal riby TouToig dpolwy, ext mäcı Ö8 6 
Tpodytys Eecı, mporhavic rd böpsiov eyxsxormiapévos’ 
® Exovras of ryv Exmem iv tay aptwv Baorabovrsg‘ ovros, 
ws dv mpooTarng TOU iepoü, Ta ieparıza xaroupsva & Bı6ria 
expavOaver. mepiéyes Se mepi Te vonwy xal Sewy xal Tig 
Org maidelas Tay iepewv’ 6 yap Tos mpodrrng mapa Tol 
Aiyurriog xa THs Sroavopsiis ray mpoc öde & émiorarns eoriy. 
Su0 pty ovy xal recoapaxovra ai mayu avayzalaı ro ‘“Epuy 
yeyovacs Bibra dy Tag ply As’ Tay macayv Alyurrlwy 
mepısyoucas pirocodiay ol mposıpmaevo expavbavoues? Tas de 
aromas &E of racropopol, tarpixas ovoas, wepi te Tig 
TOU GWHATOS xaTarxEvns al wepl voowy xal men) dpyavwy 
xal dappraxcwv xal wept cbbarpiay xal rd Tersuraioy wepl 
Toy yuvaineloy, xal Ta piv Aiyurtioy, wg &v Bpayei davas, 
Tocatra. 


IV. 
CHZREMON, DE SACRIS ZEGYPTIORUM LITERIS. 


(J. Tzetzes, Exegesis in Diadem, p. 123—146.) 


"Opempos 8, masdeudels axpibidc O& ma&oay pabyoww ix Tüv 
cupborixiy Aldıomızav ypappatwy, Taira dyoiw of yap 
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Aldiomss ororyein ypauparav oux Eyouciıy, AAA’ avr aurü 
Ewa vavroia xal uEAn TovT@y xal mopıa‘ Pouromevos yap oi 
apyalorepos tiv iepoypapparéwy tov mept Dewy uaixiy 
Aöyov xpumrey, O° kAAnYopIx@y xal aumbormv Tours 
xal ypapparıy Tols lbs TExVOIS auTa mapedidouv, wg & 
lepoypappareds Kaıpnuav Baal. xal ayri tv yapas, yuvaixa 
Tuumavisoucay Eypadhey’ avril Aumns, avOpwroy rH xeipl To 
yéveroy xparouvra, xal mpog yiv vevovra’ ayri ÖL cupdopas, 
obbaarpoy Saxpvovra’ ayrl rod um Eye, duo Xelpas xevas 
Exterapevacs’ avTl avarorts, shiv eSepyomevoy Ex rive 
orig? Ayrl ducems, eioepyonevoy’ ayrı avabımaesws, PBarpa- 
you avtl Wuyis, lépaxa: er) xal avr) Alou xed Ösou‘ ast 
ÖnAuyovou yuvaızös xal uNTpos, xal ypovou, xal oupavoli, yüra' 
ayrı Bacırdas, pérarccoayv’ Ayri yeviosws xal avroduay 
xal äcpivay, xdvbapov’ avri yüs, Poüv. Agovrog d& mporouy 
räcay apyny xal duraxyy ÖyAol xar’ auTous" oupa Atoyres, 
avayaıv" Erabos, éviaurov’ ömolms 6 Doivi&‘ 6 waig nao Ta 
aubavoneva” 6 yeowv Ta bdeıpomeva’ TO ToEov, Thy ogeiav 
duvanıy" al Erepa pupia. EE av Opnpos Taüra byaw' & 
Arm St tore, elmep aipeicde, Baw ex rod Kaspypovos, xal 
rag TOY ypappaTtwv aurav éexdwvices Ailbsomixds era. 
(p. 123.) 

Ilepi ray Aldıorızav ypapparwy Asc[dwpos] pty exepsr- 
oly, xal pepixidg elev, GAN womep EE axoijg AAA pabwy 
xal oux axpibiig aurös emioramsvog‘ [66] xal rive Tourer 
xartnebev: warep ivols olde mapmaıaberan. Kaipypov di 
6 iepoypappareds CAny Bibroy wepl ray Toiourwy ypayparoy 
suveraßev" ativa, &v Tols mpo[T£poıs] roroıs rov ‘Opnperov 
ray a|xpı]bsorepov xal raarurepws ep. (p. 146.)! 


! Hunc locum classicum, quibus Bunsen. dedit, addidi. [S. B.] 
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D. 
BABYLONICA ET TYRIA QUADAM. 


I, 
BEROSIANA. 


1. De Tezrrza2 HomimnomQut Permorpus. 


Ex Rerum Babylonicarum Berosi libro primo, Alexandrum 
Polyhistorem secuti, Eusebius et Syncellus hec dederunt: 


Evsestvus ex interprete Armenio. SYNCELLUS, 
(Chronogr. i. 2.) (Chronogr. p. 28 seqq.) 
Berosus narrat in primo Ba- | Bnpwaoos 5: dv T7 mpw@rn Ta» 
bylonicarum rerum librosecox- | BaßvAwviarav dnote yeverOar 
taneum fuisse Alexandro Phi- | u&v aurov xara ’AA4Eavöpov tov 
hppi, compluriumque auctorum | DiAimmov tiv NAıriav!, ava- 


1 De Beroso hec tradit Tatianus (adv. Gr. cap. lviii. p. 171. ed. 
Paris.) : 

Byjpwooog, &vip BabvAwvung, tepeve rov map’ abrot¢ BhAov, car’ ’AXé- 
Eavdpoy yeyovac, 'Arrıöyp to per abrov rpity rv Xadcalwy ioroplay 
ev rpıol [scbAiow Karurdkac Kal ra wept rwv Bacréwy éxOéueroc. Que 
verba Eusebius (Pr. Ev. x. 11.) emendare se opinatus scripsit: ’Ay- 
TIXY TO pera Dérevxoy rpiry. Scilicet Alexandrum Magnum, a. C. 
323 mortuum, sequutus est Seleucus, hunc Antiochus I. Zwrı)p (281), 
hunc Antiochus II, Oeöc (262). Quare vix credibile Berosum xara 
"AAtdavöpov röv BıAlrrov, ut ipse ait, yerdodaı ry YAıkiar, et sexaginta 
annis post librum Antiocho r@ ©ew transmisisse. 

Syncellus Chronogr. p. 14. B: 

’Ereiön ÖE Bipwaooe 6 rüc XaNdaixije ApxamXoyiac ovyypadgeve 
axpacag Kara rove xpdvovc ’Adebavdpov rov Maxeddvoc, de Hat, xar 
evpwv Ev BabvAwrı ua» advaypagac gdvdAacaopévac ewipedwe, al 
wepteixov grav pupiadacg mov Cexarévre Kat puKpoy wpog, iaropiag rıväacg 
mepi obparov re Kal yij¢ kai Sadacone Kat Baowéwy üpxauörnroc Kai roy 
rpäbewv abrwy, mepl re Jécewe rüc BabvAwriac yij¢ xal xaprogopiac 
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Evsesivus ex interprete Armenio. | SYNCELLUS. 


codices exscripsisse, qui magna | ypadds 62 moAXav dv Baßulanı 
cura Babylone adservabantur | d&vAacosodaı mera MoAAjs Amı- 
jamindeab annorum myriadibus | ueAsias aro ét@v mov vmip yr 
ducentis et quindecim: quibus | puddev i mepıexovoas xpovor 
codicibus continebantur ra- | weptyew O& Tas avaypadar 
tiones temporum, itidemque toropias wept tod ovpavod xal 
scripts erant historie cceli ter- | Jaraoons xal mpwtoyovias kai 
reque et maris primeque re- | Bacidéwy xal Tay Kat’ avtous 
rum originis, nec non regum | mpafewv.? 
facinorumque ab his patrato- 
rum. 

Et primum quidem dicit re-| Kal mp@rov pev nv Baßure- 
gionem Babyloniorum sitam | vioy yy dynos neiodas mi Too 


abräc cai Jour rırav Ex rc Epvßpäc JaAdoonc haverrwy mapa grow Ty 
eicei, kai AAXa Teva uvOwön ravra, coprodoyig revi cuvéypaer, ärıra 
mävra xara röv aAnOH Adyor tAGopara dayuövwv elvac Soxei, avayraioy 
yovpac Kal rovrov rov xpovor Ev kavorig mapadeodaı axo rov xAworod 
TEVTNKOOTOU Evarov Erovg TOU Kéopov GyTa, kalmep TANPOpopoupEros, Ort 
Sofacac SéXwy ro trav Xaddaiwy EOvog cal deikaı marrwr rev rer 
äpxarörepor & Bipwosos kai of car’ abröv, 6 ’AdéEavdpoc, dnp, © 
IloAviorwp Aeydpevoc cai ’Abvönvöc, ravra yeypagact. 

Ceterum de Beroso ejusque scriptis cf. I. D. W. Richteri libellum 
summa cum diligentia confectum atque bons frugis plenum (Lips. 
1825). 

2 Est de his rebus locus classicus apud Plin. H. N. vii. 57.: Literss 
semper arbitror Assyriis (c. Periz. pro Assyrias) fuisse .... 

E diverso Epigenes apud Babylonios pccxx M. annorum obser- 
vationes siderum coctilibus laterculis inscriptas docet, gravis auctor 
imprimis : qui minimum, Berosus et Critodemus, ccccxc M. anno 
rum (signum M. in utroque loco addidimus, c. Periz., suffragante 
etiam Cicerone de Divin. i. 19., qui Babylonios ccccrxx M. annorum 
monumentis gloriari dicit). Ex quo apparet sternum literarum usum. 
Cf. etiam Simplicium ad Aristot. de Colo ii. 6. Comment. p. 46. ; rut 
bro KaAlıoderovs Ex Bu€vAdvog reppOcioac xaparnpycecc aguxéotat tic 
tiv "EdAdéa* rov 'Apiororéhove rovre Emiochyarrog aire ÄAarıra 
Eupyeirac 6 Woppupioc xthiwy Erar elvar cal évveaxogiwy rpıwy péxpt ro 
xpovwy rov Maxeöövoc owLopévac. 

V. Jamblich. apud Procl. in Timeum Platon. i. p. 31. “laxapyor. 

Quibuscum concilianda sunt que habet Syncellus, auctore, ut 
asserit, ipso Beroso, Chron. p. 207. B: ’Axo de NaGoracapov row 
xpövous Tüc rwv dorépwy Kunoewe Xadédaior pxpibwoay xai Ar 
Xaddaiwy oi rap’ "EAAnaı paßnparıol Aaborrec, ereiön, Ge 0 'AM- 








I,J 
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Tiypidos xai Evdpatou rorapod 


phratem autem eandem inter- | péonv. dépav 52 aurmv Tupoüs 


fluere. Ibidem silvestre triti- 
cum nasci et hordeum et lentem 
et ervum et sesamum: tum in 
paludibus et arundinetis ejus 
fluminis radices quasdam oc- 
currere esui aptas, quibus no- 
men est gongis, easque panis 
hordeacei vim habere: denique 
ibi esse palmas et mala aliaque 
multi generis poma, piscesque 
et volatilia silvestria atque pa- 
lustria. Porro regionis ejus 
partem, que Arabiam spectat, 
aridam esse fructibusque caren- 
tem: que vero contra Arabiam 
sita est, eam montibus et fru- 
ctibus abundare. Jam in ipsa 
urbe Babylone ingentem alieni- 
genarum hominum, qui videli- 
cet Chaldeam incolunt, collu- 
viem versari, eosdemque luxu- 
riosam et beluini prorsus ritus 
vitam agitare. 

Atque primo anno e rubro 
mari emersisse ait intra eosdem 
terminos Babyloniorum hor- 
rendam quandam beluam, cui 
nomen Oanni, quod et Apol- 
lodorus in historia narrat: eam- 
que toto quidem corpore piscem 
fuisse, verum sub capite piscis 


aypiovs Kat xpiOds nal wypov 
Kal oncayov Kal Tas dv Tols tect 
guvopévas pitas éoBiecOar° ovo-~ 
pulecOas, auras yoyyas’ icodu- 
vamew 68 Tas pitas TavTas Kpi- 
hats. yiveodaı 88 dolvıras Kar 
una nal TA Aoıma axpodpva 
Kal ixOvas kal dpvea xepoala 
Te kal ALuvata. eivaı 68 avrns 
Ta pay Kata thy Apaßiav uepn 
ävvöpd TE Kal axapra, ta 68 
avrıreiusva TH Apußia opewa 
ts xal ädbopa. év ö$ 17 Bafu- 
A@ve OAV TAOS avOpwrrwy 
yevécOat arXosOvav KaToixn- 
cavrwv thy Kadalar Hv 68 
avrous dTaxtws wamEp Ta N 


pla. 


"Ev 68 7@ pair éviavt@ da- 
yhvat Ex THs spvOpas JaAacons 
Kata TOV Önopodvra TOTOV TH 
Baßurwvia Gaov adpevov ovo- 
pate Qavynv, xadas kal AmroA- 
Nodwpos ioTöpnae, Td pay Sov 
capa Exov iyOvos, Umo 88 THV 
xepadny mapameburviav adAnv 


Eavdpoc kai Bhpwacdc dacıy, of rag Xaddatkac apyatodoyiag weprecdy- 
gorec, Nabordcapoc ovrayaywy rac mpakeıc rwv xpo avrov PBaciiéwy 
hoanoer, önwc ax’ abrov } xarapidunsıce yiverac rov Xadéaiwv 
Banmıkewr. 
Vide de his omnibus et de saris, neris, sossis docte et sollerter, ut 
semper, disserentem Idelerum, i. p. 211. seqq., et nos in libro quarto, 
3B 2 
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Evssprvs ex interprete Armenio. SYNCELLUS. 
aliud caput appositum, et in| cebaArv troxdte Tis Tov tyOvos 
cauda pedes ad instar hominis, | xepadrjs, nal mödas opoiws av- 
et loquelam humane similem: | Oparrov, mapamstunoras 58 dx 
ejusque imaginem ad hunc|rijs otpas tot iyOvos: sivas Se 
usque diem delineatam super-| atta dwvnv avOpwrov, thy Se 
esse. Hanc beluam inquit in- | edxova attod Erı xai viv Seadv- 
terdiu cum hominibus versari; \dooecOat* Toüro 88, dat, TO 
solitam nullumque cibum ca- | &üov ryv pev Nuspav SiatpiBey 
pere: docuisse homines literas | pera trav avdpumav ovdsuiar 
et varia genera artium, de- | rpodnv mpoobepönsvov, mapa- 
scriptiones urbium, templorum | 8&.ö0va: Te Tois avdpwmoıs ypap- 
structuras, juris prudentiam, | uarwv cal naßnuaro» xal Te- 
finium regendorum doctrinam: | xvov mavrodarmav Eumeipiav, Kas 
semina preterea et fructuum moAswv ovvorkıouovs Kal iepaw 
collectionem demonstravisse, | Ööpvosıs, xal vouwv elonynoecs 
atque omnia prorsus, que mun-| «al yewuerpiav Sidacnev, xai 
dan» socictati conducunt, ho- | ovéppata xal xaprav cvvaye- 
minibus tradidisse : ita ut ex | yds brodsırvüvaı, Kal ocuvorws 
eo tempore nemo aliquid frugi | mayra TA mpös Yulpacıy dm- 
invenerit. ‘Tum sub solis oc- | xovra Biov mapadidovas rots 
casum eam beluam Oannem | avßparmoıs. ard 58 Tod yperou 
denuo mergi solitam mari no- | d«sivov oVötv aGAXo mepısaov 
ctuque in immenso pelago col- | cipeOjvat. rou 52 NAlov Öuvavros 
locari, atque ita ancipitem|7d Gov Tovrovl "Qavynv Sivas 
quandam vitam degere. De- | maxıy eis nv Jalaccav, Kai 
inceps et alias superiori similes , Tas vurras dv to meAaysı Sias- 
beluas semet prodidisse, de qui- | rardaı* slvas yap avro ambi- 
bus in regum historia dicturum | Biov. totepoy S& davijvar xal 
se pollicetur. Rursusque ab | #repa faa Gpuota TovT@, TEpt oY 
Oanne ait seriptum de regum &v 77 Tüv Bacidéov avaypabı) 
origine et de publico regimine, | dnot Snr\woev. tov d& “Qavenv 
impertitamque ab eadem belua | wepi yeveds wal moAıreias ypd- 
haminibus loquelam et indu-| fae xat wapadodvar tovde Töv 
striam. Aöyov Tots avOpdrross. 

Tempus, inquit, aliquando | TevésOas dyoi xpovov, dv @ 
fuit, quum universus orbis To may oxdros Kal ddwp elvai, 
tenebris et aquis occupabatur: | xal dv tovtows Coa tepataidn wat 
erantque ibi et aliz beluz, qua- | eidupveis tas iödas Exovra tmo- 
rum quedam ex se ipsis nate | yoveiodaı. avOpw@movs yap &- 
erant, figuris tamen utebantur | wrépous yerynOfvat, vious 53 xa 
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nascentium ex ante viventibus. | TeTpamrépous xal Ömpooummous‘ 


Erant et homines, partim qui- | 
dem duabus, partim quaternis 
alis instructi duabusque facie- 
bus; et corpore in uno gemi- 
num caput habentes, muliebre 
videlicet et virile, cum duobus 
item genitalibus, femineo et 
masculino. Erant et alii ho- 
mines caprinisfemoribus, capite 
cornigero; alii rursus equinis 
pedibus: ali denique posteriore 
parte equina, anteriore autem 
humana, cujusmodi hippocen- 
tauris figura est. Tauros quo- 
que humanis cum capitibus 
procreatos esse ait: et canes 
cum quadruplici corpore, qui- 
bus caude ad instar piscium e 
clunibus prominerent: equos 
preterea cynocephalos: et ho- 
mines aliasque beluas hippo- 
cephalas, et humana forma cum 
piscium caudis: alia insuper 
multiplicia animalia draconum 
formam referentia: denique 
pisces sirenum similes, et repti- 
lia et serpentes aliasque feras 
mira varietate inter se diffe- 
rentes, quarum imagines accu- 
rate depicte in Beli templo 
adservabantur. Porro is omni- 
bus dominatam esse mulierem 
quandam, cui nomen Marcaie: 
eamque Chaldworum lingua 
dici Thalatth, Greece vero con- 
verti JaAarrav (nempe mare). 

Quumque ea omnia mixta 
fuissent, supervenientem Be- 
lum mediam dissecuisse mulie- 


Kal copa pév Byovtas bv, xepa- 
Ads 85 Svo, dvbpelav TE Kal yu- 
vaıkeiav, kal aidota te dicca, 
äppev wal Inu‘ Kal érépous 
avOpurtrous Tous ev alyav areAn 
nal xépata Exovras, Tovs 68 im- 
momodas, Tous 68 TA OTlow pev 
ptpn inmov, ra 68 Ewmpoodev 
avbpamov, obs ImmoKevraupovs 
Thy Wéav slvar. kworyovnOnvaı 52 


kab Tavpovs avbpwrrwv xeparas 


Eyovras nal KUvas TEeTpaowud- 
tous dupas ixOvos dx tev Öı- 
obey pepav Eyovtas, Kal Immovs 
xuvoxsdadous Kai avOperrovs Kal 
Erepa Cia xepardas pay nal ow- 
pata Immov syovta, ovpas 58 
tyOvwv. at Gdra 88 iwa mav- 
rodarav Inpiwy uopbas Exovra. 
mpos 68 Tovros ixOvas Kal dp- 
meta Kai opes nat aa boa 
mAelova Javpacta Kal mapn\- 
Aaypéva Tas Owes aAAHAWY 
Exovra‘ ay Kal Tas sixovas dv 
to Tov Bydov van avaxeicbar 
dpyxew 58 TOUTWV TavtTey yuvai- 
xa % övona ‘Opnopmxa’ elvar 68 
Touro Xaddaiori piv Cara, 
“EAAnuiqrl 82 peOepunveverOar 
SJalacca, kata 68 iodypndov 
EAN. 


Oürws de tay OAwv cuverrn- 
xorov dmaveAdövra Bijrov axl- 


cat THY yuvalka peony, Kal TO 
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rem, ex ejusque dimidio altero 
terram, ex altero coelum fecisse, 
universis que in ipsa erant 
beluis internecione deletis. Ait: 
autem de harum rerum naturis 
allegorice sic fuisse dictum: 
‚nimirum quo tempore humi- 
dum et aqua omnia tenebant, 
nihilque ibi preter beluas erat, 
idolum illud caput suum pre- 
cidisse, sanguinemque inde 
manantem humo ab aliis idolis 
esse commixtum, et sic homines 
procreatos: qui idcirco ‘et in- 
telligentia prediti sunt et di- 
vine mentis participes. 

Age vero Belum aiunt, quem 
Greci interpretantur Aia (Ar-. 
menil vero Aramazdem), scissis : 


Evsgsivs ex interprete Armenio. 








visse pulchreque mundum dis- los 
posuisse: beluas autem non 
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May Nov avTis mordhoas viv, 
To 68 @AXo Fusou ovpavory, Kai 
ra 2v aumm Soa adpavicat. ad- 
Amyopix@s ö$ dnot ToUTO wepu- 
owoAoynodar. wypod yap öOvros 
Tov mavros nai Gowv dv. are 
eysvunulvov, TovToy Tov zor 
adereiv ty davrov Kepadzy, nal 
To pviv alua Tovs AAAovs Izovs 
dypäcaı TH yn nal SiatrAdoas 
tous avOpmmous’ Ss & wospovs 
re elvas nal bpovnoews Jeias peT- 
exe. 


Tov 68 Baroy, dv Ala peebep- 
unvevovan, péooy Teuövra TO OKO- 
Tos xaploaı iv nal ovpavor an” 
Kat Sarafas TOV KO0- 
opov? Ta 68 Gea oun sveyxovra 
‘THY Tov datos Suvanır Hdapi- 




















sustinentes lucis vim exani- | yas. idorra 8 Tov Bijrov xopay 
matas esse. Tunc Belum, qui | | Epnyov wad kapmocböpov KEAEDOaL 
regionem desertam, attamen | gy) rav Sedv vip xebadny dge- 


feracem cerneret, cuidam e diis ' 
imperavisse, ut cum sanguine, | 
qui e suo capite abscisso de- 
flueret, terram subigeret atque 
homines fingeret, cum ceteris 
brutis et beluis, que hunc 
a&rempatipossent. Belumitem 
stellas et solem etlunam et quin- 
que sidera errantia condidisse. 

Hec, Polyhistore teste, Be- 
rosus primo libro narrat. 


Aovrı éavTov Ta drroppuerre ai- 
pats dupacat thy ynv nal da- 
mAacaı avOpurrovs Kai Inpia ta 
Suvayeva Tov afpa bipew. azro- 


| tehéoas 68 Tov BiAov Kai dorpa 


kal MAov Kal oernvny Kal rovs 
TwévTe MAayNTas. 


Taöra gnow ö ToAvtorwp 
"ArsEavdpos tov Brypwacov dv 
TH npwrn bacasıy.? 


3 Preterea sacra quasi Saturnalia Babyloniorum memorasse videtur 


hoc libro Berosus. 


Athenzus enim in Deipnosophista (xiv. p. 639. 
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2. De Resus ANTE Dituvium, ex Berosi libro secundo. 
(Eus. Chron. lib. i. cap. 1. ex interprete Armenio.) 


(Hzc quidem Berosus in primo libro narravit; se- 
cundo autem reges singillatim recensuit.* Ut ipse 
inquit, Nabonassarus erat eo tempore rex. Et regum 
quidem nomina diligenter acervat; nullum tamen eorum 
opus peculiariter recitat, fortasse quia nihil memo- 
randum esse arbitratur. Ex eo igitur regum tantum- 
modo seriem depromere licet.) Hac vero ratione nar- 
rationem exorditur, ut Apollodorus ait®: nempe primum 


Casaub.) hee refert: Bnpwaooc & év rpwry BabvAwrwr rp Awp gnot 
pnvi Exkaudexarn Ayeodaı Evpriy Laxéay mpooayopsvouevnv Ev Babvrare 
iml iutpac wévre’ év alc EBo¢ elvac äpxeodaı rove Seowdrac dro rev 
oixerwv, Apnyeiodal re rüc oiklac Eva abroy évdeduKéra orodny opoiay 
Ty Pac, ov cat Kadeiobae Zwyäarnv. Mynpovever rüc Eoprüc Kal 
Krnolag év devrépy Tlepoxwr. 

4 Cf. que Sync. ex Polyhistore ei quem modo descriptum dedimus 
loco addit (p. 30. A): &v de rH deurépg rovg déxa Baorkeis ray 
Xadsalwy, cal rov xpövov rc Bacıkelag abray cdpove Exaroy eixooty, 
ijrot ery pupıdöag recocapaxovra rpeic Kal Övo Xı&lıadas Ewe rov Kara- 
KAvopou. 

5 Confer cum toto hocce loco Syncelli verba in Chronogr. p. 39. : 
Hpöc ruvroce (Abydeni narratione) xal 'ArmoAAööwpnc épolwe rovroic 
Teparevdpevoc ovrw Atyeı“ raura uev 6 Birpwocog tordpyce, xpwrov 
yevécBar Baowriéa AAQPON éx BabvAwvoc Xaddatov* Bacıkevoaı ÖE 
capovc oéxa, cal kadefjc AAATIAPON cat AMHAQNA roy éx Tavre- 
CiEAwy: elra AMMENQNA rov Xadédaioy, Ed’ od gnot davjvaı roy 
pvoapoy ‘Qavyny, rov "Avvhöwroy, Ex ric épvOpac*’ ömep "AAcbavöpoc 
rpoAabwy eipnxe pavivar re xpwry Ereı' ovrog ÖE pera odpoue Teooa- 
paxovra* 6 6e 'Abvdnrog rov cevrepoy "Avvijdwrov pera capoue etxooww 
&. elra METAAAPON & HavriGi€dwy wédewe, Bacıkevoar & ubrov 
oapovc GxtwKaidera’ Kai pera rovrov AAQNON xomeéva éx TlarvrıEi6Awv 
Baodrsvoat oapuvc Sika. Kara rovrov warty gnot pavijvuc Ex rijc EpvOpac 
"Avyidwrov réraprov ryv abriy roic üvw Exovra dradeoıy Kal rv ixBvoc 
apoc &vOpwrove pitty. elra Apkaı EYEAQPAXON ex Tlavrı6i6lwr, kal 
Bactevoar aapove oxrwxaiteca. éxt rovrov gnaty Gddov davijvaı Ex Tijc 
épvOpac Jadacone sporoy cura ray lyBvog xpdc avOpwrow pik, d övona 
OQddacwy. rovrove dé Ona wavrag ra Ure Davrov kedalamwönc pnOévra 
xara pépog eEnyhoacBar. [epi rovrov 'Abvdnvog obdéy elwer. elra Apkaı 
AMEMYINON XaAdator ix Aapayxwr’ Paoıkevsaı dé abrov öydoor 
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exstitisse regem Alorum ex urbe Babylone Chaldzum: 
hunc saris decem regno potitum. Porro is sarum ex 
annis ter mille et sexcentis conflat. Addit etiam nescio 
quos neros et 508308: nerum ait sexcentis annis constare, 
sossum annis sexaginta. Sic ille de veterum more annos 
supputat. 

is dictis pergit porro regesque Assyriorum singil- 
latim ex ordine enumerat: decem videlicet ab Aloro 
primo rege usque ad Xisuthrum, sub quo magnum illud 
primumque diluvium contigisse ait, quod Moses quoque 
commemorat. Jam summam temporum, quibus hi 
reges imperitaverunt, ait esse saros centum viginti, 
nempe quadraginta tres annorum myriades annosque 
bis mille.6 Tum et disertis verbis ita scribit: defuncto, 
inquit, Aloro, regnavit ejus filius Alaparus saris 
duobus. Post Alaparum Almelon ex urbe Pantibiblis’ 
Chaldsus saris tredecim. Almeloni successit Ammenon 
item ex Pantibiblis Chaldeeus saris duodecim. Hujus 
eetate belua queedam, cui nomen Idotioni, e rubro mari 
emersit, forma ex homine et pisce mixta. Hinc Ame- 
galarus® Pantibiblicus octodecim saris regnavit. Deinde 
pastor Daonus Pantibiblicus, qui et ipse saris decem 
regno potitus est. Hoc imperante, rursus e rubro mari 
emerserunt, eadem hominis itemque piscis figura, mon- 
stra quatuor. Postea regnavit Zdoranchus Pantibi- 
blicus saris octodecim. Eo tempore item apparuit e 
rubro mari aliud quiddam simile piscis et hominis, cui 
nomen Odaconi. Hos inquit omnes ea, que ab Oanne 


oapovc déxa. Elra äpfaı VTIAPTHN XaAdaiov Ex Aapdyywr, Bacrevoat 
de capove n. ‘Qridprov dé reXeurhoarroc röv vidy avrov ZIZOYOPON 
Paoı&evoa: odpove dxrwealdexa, El robrov roy péyay caraxdvopdry gyer 
yeyerjodu. wc yiverOar öuov wavracg Bacwreic Cena, capove dé Exardy 
etxooe. 

6 Suidas voce capo pro MM scribit Muccxxir. A. Maius. 

7 In hac voce scribenda fluctuat Armenius cod. inter Pantibiblos et 
Pautibiblos. 

® Corr. Mai.; cod. Arm. enim hic Amelagarum, infra Amegalarum 
nominat. 
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summatim dicta erant, accurate exposuisse. Exin im- 
peravisse Amempsinum e Lancharis Chaldzum saris 
decem. Tum regnum tenuisse Otiartem e Lancharis 
Chaldseum saris octo. Defuncto denique Otiarte, filium 
ejus Xisuthrum rexisse imperium saris octodecim, sub 
eoque evenisse magnum diluvium. Conflatur igitur 
summa decem regum et sarorum centum viginti. Hac 
est porro regum series :° 


I. Alorus saris x. 
II. Alaparus saris mI. 
III. Almelon saris x11. 
IV. Ammenon saris xt. 
V. Amegalarus saris xVIII. 
VI. Daonus saris x. 
VII. Edoranchus saris xvuq1. 
VIII. Amempsinus saris x. 
IX. Otiartes saris vIu. 
X. Xisuthrus saris XVIII. 


Summa, reges decem, sari centum viginti. Jam ab 
his centum viginti saris confici aiunt quadraginta tres 
annorum myriades et bis mille insuper annos; siquidem 
sarus annis ter mille et sexcentis constat. Hxc in 
Polyhistoris Alexandri libris narrantur. 


9 Afr. ap. Sync. p. 17. D: ra yap Porvixwy rpropipra Ern ij roy roy 
XaXéaiwy Aijpov, TO rwy recoapaxorvra OKT pupiddwy, Ti det Kal Eyer ; 
x.7r.A. Quem Africani locum sequitur hic laterculus: 


Xadéalwy a’ ébacitevoey ’AAwpoc capove déxa . . » . & 36,000 
Xarsaiwy B éacitevoey "AXadowrapoc oapove rpeics . a. 10,800 
Xaddalwy Y' ébacirtevoev "ApnrAwy capove Öexarpiic . . 8. 46,800 
Xardalwy 5 éaoidevoey Apevwy odpove dwoexa . . a. 43,200 
Xadéalwy € ibacitevae Meraddapocs vapovc oxrwxaidexa . a. 64,800 
XaAdalwr s’ bacitevce Aawvoc Ern évevinxovra Evvea a. 99 
Xaddalwy f ebacidevoey Ebeöwpaxoc capove dxrwxaidexa a. 64,800 
Xakdalwv n’ EBaoiAevoer "A pgic aapovs déika . » . . 3% 36,000 
Xardaiwy I éEacirtevcey 'Orcaprne capove oxrw . . . & 28,800 
Xaddaiwy U EbaoiAevoe RicovOpog aapovs Orrwraiöera . &. 64,800 


Summa : 110 sari + 99 a. = a. 396,099 
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3. De DıirLuvıo, ex Berosi libro secundo, secundum Alexandrum 


Polyhistorem. 
Apud Eusebium (Chron. lib. i. cap. 3.) et Syncellum (Chron. p. 30, 31.). 
EusapiIvs ex interprete Armenio. SYNCELLUS. 


Is enim (Alex.) hoc pactode! Aé#ye: o autos "AdéEavdpos as 
illo (diluvio) scripsit. Defun- | aro rijs ypabijs trav XarSdaiwv 
cto inquit Otiarte filium hujus | avis mapaxatiov ato Tob évd- 
Xisuthrum tenuisse regnum | rov BaciAdws "Apdarov mi Tor 
saris octodecim sub eoque ma- | ö$xarov Aeyöpısvon rap’ avrots 
gnum diluvium esse conflatum. | Eicovdpov obras: 

Sic autem accuratius narra- | ‘Apddrovu 58 TeAsvrjoavros TOP 
tionem scripto persequitur. |viov adrov EicovOpov BacıAsu- 
Kpovov (Saturnum) ait illi in | aasoapovs cxtwxaidexa’ &miTov- 
somno predixisse (qui Jovis | Tou uéyayxataxdvopov yevdodaı. 
genitor fertur, et ab aliis dicitur | dvayeypabduı $2 tov AGyor oö- 
Xpovos, tempus) die quinta-|tws: toy Kpovov auto xata toy 
decima mensis Desii (qui est ünvov dmiotavra gdavar jenvos 
Mareri) fore ut homines a di- | Aasolov réumry nai dexatn tovs 
luvio perirent. Mandavisse, ut | avOparrous i770 xataxdvo pod dı- 
libros omnes, primos nimirum, | addapnoeodaı. xedevoas ovv dıa 
medios et ultimos, terre in- | ypauuarov mavtwy dapyds nal 
fossos in solis urbe Sipparis | uéoa nal reAsvräs dpvfavta 9:ii- 
poneret: tum navim strueret, | vas dv moAsı fdiou Zuomapoıs, 
eamque cum consanguineis ca- | «al vaurıyynodusvov cxados éu- 
risque familiaribus conscen- | Ayvas peta tev ovyyevav xal 
deret: congestisque illuc escu- | avayxaiwy dirwv- dvdecdaı &3 
lentis atque poculentis,inductis | Bpwuara kai möuara, éuBarsiv 
etiam beluis et volatilibus ac | de cal $aa rrnva Kal Terpamoda, 
quadrupedibus cunctaque su- | xal mayra eurpemioauevov AED“ 
pellectile, paratus esset ad navi- | dpwrmusvov Ö8, mod whet; dad- 
gandum. Querenti autem, quo- | vat, mpös tous Ieovs* evEapevov 
nam cursus dirigendus esset, avOpwrrois ayada yevécOat. Tov 
respondisse, ad deos, ad oran-| 5’ ov Tapaxovoavra vayımyn- 
dum quo hominibus bene esset. | cavra oxddbos TO ev jikos 
Eum vero haud recusasse, quo- | otadiwy mevre, TO 88 TAdTos 
minus navigium compingeret, | ctadiwv dvo° Ta ds ovvraxdevra 
. longum stadia quindecim, latum | rdvta ovvOécOa, Kal yuvaixa 
duo: cuncta, que mandata) «al rexva xal tovs dvarykalous 
sibi fuerant, efficienda curasse: | BiAovs dußıßacar. 

uxorem, filios carosque familia- 

res eodem introduxisse. 
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Evszsrvs ex interprete Armenio. 


Ingruente demum diluvio et 
mox decrescente, misisse X 1su- 
thrum quedam volatilia, que, 
quum neque escam neque lo- 
cum, in quo considerent, in- 
venissent, reversa in navim 
recepta sunt. Rursus diebus 
aliquot post emisisse aves alias, 
que item ad navim regress& 
sunt pedibus luto infectis. Ter- 
tio denique dimisse aves quum 
ad navim non reverterentur, 
cognovisse -Xisuthrum terram 
prorsus esse patefactam. Tunc 
navis tecto partim effracto, na- 
vim ipsam monti cuidam inni- 
tentem vidisse: moxque ipsum 
cum uxore filiaque et navis 
architecto exscendisse, ac pro- 
num terram esse veneratum, 
structaque ara diis sacrum ob- 
tulisse: quo facto, cum iis, qui 
gecum navi exierant, nusquam 
comparuisse. Reliquos autem, 
qui in navi substiterant neque 
eum Xisuthri comitatu egressi 
erant, facta mox exscensione 
eum gqueritasse, eundemque 
oberrantes nomine inclamasse. 
At vero Xisuthrum haud ultra 
ge conspiciendum dedisse ; voce 
tantum ex aére missa, deos ut 
colerent, mandavisse: nam et 
se religiose pietatis ergo ad 
deorum venisse habitacula, eo- 
dem honore uxorem quoque 
suam et filiam et navis archi- 
tectum frui. Tum usdem im- 
perasse, ut Babylonem redirent, 
et ex deorum mandato qui in 
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SYNCHLLUS. 


Tevopévou 83 Tod karanivonoü 
Kat ev0dws Ankavros Tay oprvéwy 
Twa Tov Eioovfpov adiévat. Ta 
62 ov tpodnv eipovta ovte Td- 
mov, Grou xabloat, marıy érOeiv 
eis TO mAolov. Tov dl Bicovbpov 
wad. peta Tıvas hutpas abıdvar 
Ta Spvea’ taita 88 mai sis 
nv vauv Mleiv tovs todas Tre- 
wndwpévous $XovTa. TO TE TpiTOV 
abedevra our Erı arOeiv sis TO 
mıotov. tov 68 Eilooudpov dvvon- 
Onvas yy davatednvéva, dıs- 
Aovta TE TOV TOD mAolov papay 
p4pos Tı nal idöyra mpocoxeivay 
TO mAotov Sper Tıvl, exPivas werd 
Ths yuvaixos Kal tHe Iuyarpös 
xal Tov KuBepvijrov, mpooKxuyr- 
cavra THy yıv nal Bopov iöpv- 
odusvov xal Svoidcavra Tois 
Jeois, yevkodaı vera Tav dnßav- 
TWY TOU TAoiov adavy. Tous 5a 
Umropewvavtas év TO TAoig um 
eiomopsvoufvwv TÜV Tepl Tov 
EicovOpov éePdvras Enreiv av- 
tov él ovopatos Bowvras. tov 
62 EicovOpov avrov pév avtois 
ovx Erı opOjvar, dwvnv 58 dx 
Tov aépos yevéoOas KEdXEvOVCaDV 
ws déov avrovs slvat Jzooeßsis’ 
Kat yap avrov bia tTHV evoeßsıav 
mopeveodaL peta Tov Jewv oiKn- 
covra, THs O& avTis Tins Kal 
THY Yuvalka avtov Kal thy Ju- 
yatépa kal Tov KuBepyntny peTe- 
oxnkevaı elms te avrois, Ste 
éX\evcoyTat Tadtv eis BaBvaova, 
Kal @s eluapraı avrois dx Zı- 
omapwv avedouévois TA Ypap- 
pata Svadodvas tois avdpwrroıs, 
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Evsepirvs ex interprete Armenio. | SYNCELLUS. 


Sipparis urbe conditi fuerant | «al drı Srov eioiv 7 yopa "Ap- 
libros effoderent atque homini- | pevias goth tovs 52 dxovcar- 
bus traderent. Locum autem, | as tattra Jioai re tots Jeots 
in quo nave egressi tunc in-!| «at wéptE mopevdnvaı eis Baßv- 
sisterent, Armeniorum esse re- | ava. 

gionem. Hzc omnia edoctos, 

celebrato diis sacrificio, Baby- 

lonem pedestri itinere conten- 

disse. 

Ejus navigii, quod demum | Tod 82 mAolov $& Tovrov xa- 
substitit in Armenia, fragmen- | TanAıdevros dv TH Apusvia Ere 
tum aliquod in Cordizorum | iiepoe tt &v tots Kopxupaiayv 
Armeniaco monte nostra adhuc | öpeoı ris "Apusvias Stapévesry, 
eetate reliquum esseaiunt. Quin |xal Tıvas aro Tov mAolov xo- 
et erasum bitumen quidam inde | ulfeıv diokvovras daodadror, 
referunt remedii amuletique | ypärdaı 52 aurnv impos tous 
causa ad infausta queeque aver- |aworpomiaouovs. s\Oovtas ov» 
runcanda. Illi autem Baby-|rovrovs Baßvrmva Ta TE dr 
lonem profecti, libros ex urbe | Zusmapwv ypauuara avopvfas 
Sipparis effodisse, oppida multa | cat moAsıs moAAds «Tifovras wat 
condidisse, fana deorum stru- | iepa avedpucapevous may Emi- 
xisse, Babylonemquerestituisse | xrioas ryv Baßviuva. 
feruntur. Tovrwy 69 amo ’AAsEavöpou 

tov IloAvicropes, ws ato Br- 
pwooov tod TA Xaddaixd yev- 
Syyopobvros, TpoKEpEevwy, K.TA. 





4. De Dynastns, QUZ A Dituvit TEMPORE USQUE AD PERSARUM 
TEMPORA DOMINATE SINT. 


Alexander Polyhistor ap. Euseb. in Chron. i. 4. § 2—5. 


Predictis! ‘autem hsec addit idem Polyhistor™: 
post diluvium imperitasse regioni Chaldeorum Zve- 


10 i.e. Sibylle Pseudo-Berosiane de turri »dificata narration!. 

it Cf. Syne. Chronogr. p. 78. : ’AXétavdpoc 6 TloAviorwp Ex rovce row 
Bue’ coopuxos trove BovAeraı wadty Thy pera rov curaxdvopoy ray 
Xaddaiwy Baodsiay xarapkacdaı pvOodroyar da chpwv Kai vipwy cai 
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zium!” neris quatuor: inde imperium exceptum a filio 
ejus Chomasbelo neris quatuor cum sossis quinque. A 
Xisuthro et a diluvio donec Medi Babylonem occupa- 
verunt, summam regum sex supra octoginta supputat 
Polyhistor, singulosque nominatim e Berosi libro recen- 
set. Ex horum autem omnium etatibus tres myriades 
annorum conficit, preetereaque annos ter mille et unum 
supra nonaginta. Post hos, qui successione inconcussa 
regnum obtinuerant, derepente Medos collectis copiis 
Babylonem cepisse ait ibique de suis tyrannos consti- 
tuisse. Hinc nomina quoque tyrannorum edisserit octo 
annosque eorum viginti quatuor supra ducentos (in 
marg. CCXXXIV) ac rursus undecim reges et annos 
octo supra quadraginta: tum et Chaldos reges qua- 
draginta novem, annosque quadringentos et octo supra 
quinquaginta: postea et Arabes novem reges, annosque 


owoowv Bebaodevrevaı Xaddaiwy cal Mydwy Baadeic ms’ Ev Tprauvpioıg 
treat xat ‚8b, rovr’ Zorw &v cdpore 9 xal vipos 3’ Kai awaooıc 7, ärep 
TIVES Tév ExkÄnoraorızav Huwy loropıxwv ob Kaha éLehabovro mäkır eic 
ern hAcaca 58 Kal pivac m, ämep, üc paar, eic ro Bub Eros xoopuxdy 
OuUvTpEXet, ATO OE ToUTOU TOV ypdvouTaY ms’ dvO uev Xaddaiwy Baoréwy, 
Einyxiov kai XwuaobıjAov, mo de Mijdwr, Zwpuaorpnv Kai rove per’ abröv 
X Xaldalwv Baowdkic eiodyeı, ern xparjoarruc fAcaca pd’, 6 abröc 
IHoAviorwp, obx Erı dk oapwv Kal vipwv kat owoowy Kal rüc Aotmüc 
aAöyov puOc«ijce taropiac, GdAa de HAcak@y Erwr. Que ultima leviter 
turbata sic, ni fallor, facillime restituuntur : "Amo de rovrov rou xpévou 
tov ar per XadOaiwy Baccréwy (wy övo, Eunxıoc cat XwpdaEnroc), 75 
de Miéwr, Zwpodorpnv Kal rove per’ abrov f XaAdalwr Baoieic elodyet. 
Regum catalogi Chaldeorum initium reges exhibet octoginta sex ; 
Medorum vero catalogus reges octoginta quatuor : utrique ante Zoro- 
astrem, secunde dynasties Babylone auctorem. Precedunt igitur 
ultimum prime Chaldworum dynastie regem 84 reges, Chaldaorum 
ex stirpe orti: excipit ejus regnum Babylone Zoroaster, Media rex, 
quem in Medorum catalogo 84 reges—vel Bactriani vel Medi—pre- 
cedunt. Dlorum Chaldeorum regum primos eosque notissimos 
Euechium et Chomasbelum quum jam nominasset, hic eorum nomina 
indicat, quo melius intelligatur agi de indigena illa Chaldeorum 
dynastia, que ante Babylonem a Medis captam regnaverit. 

12 Evtyeoc 6 kat Nebpwö Sync. p. 79. B, 6 wap’ Air NeGpwd id. 
p. 90. C. 
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ducentos quadraginta quinque.” Horum annorum re- 
censione perscripta, de Semiramide quoque narrat, quze 
imperavit Assyriis. Rursumque distincte admodum 
nomina regum quadraginta enumerat lisque annos tri- 
buit viginti sex supra quingentos. Post hos ait exsti- 
tisse Chaldzorum regem, cui nomen Phulus erat (quem 
Hebreorum quoque historia memorat, quemque item 
Phulum appellat. Hic Judeum inyasisse dicitur). 
Deinde Polyhistor Senecherimum regno potitum esse 
ait: quem quidem Hebreorum libri regnantem referunt 
imperante Ezechia et prophetante. Isaia. Ait autem 
diserte divinus liber: Anno quartodecimo Ezechie regis 
ascendisse Senecherimum ad urbes Judes munitas 
easque cepisse. Cujus rei peracta historia subdit: Et 
regnavit Asordanes filius ejus pro eo. Rursusque per- 
gens, ea tempestate ait egrotasse Ezechiam. Tum etiam 

ordinatim eodem tempore Marudachum Baldanem, 

Babyloniorum regem, misisse oratores cum litteris et 

muneribus ad Ezechiam. Hec tradunt Hebreorum 

scripture. Et quidem Senecherimum cum ejus filio 

Asordane nec non Marudacho Baldane Chaldeorum 

quoque historiographus memorat: cum quibus etiam 

Nabuchodonosorum'*, uti mox dicetur. Hac autem 

ratione de lis scribit : 

(Cap. v.) Postquam regno defunctus est Senecherimi 
frater, et post Hagise in Babylonios dominationem, qui 
quidem nondum expleto tricesimo imperii die a Maru- 
dacho Baldane interemptus est, Marudachus ipse Bal- 
danes'® tyrannidem invasit mensibus sex, donec eum 


8 Cf. Sync. p. 90. D: AcedéZavro ryv Xadéalwy Bacıkelav " Apabec 
éxiérn oe, Baoıkecic s’ (eadem p. 92. B dicta). Quz preeterea Syncellus 
de Chaldzorum regibus narrat, vix pluris sunt estimanda quam 
laterculus ille Z&gyptiorum regum, quem B. IV. dedimus. 

14 Regis illius nomen modo ita ut h. 1. effertur, modo Nabucho- 
drossorus. 

15 Cf. Josephum, qui, quum in Antigg. x. 2. 2. de Babyloniorum 
rege Ba\dög verba faciat, hec addit: Mynporeve: dé rov BabvAwriwr 
Baci\éws BaAdda Bipwacce. 
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sustulit vir quidam nomine Zlibus, qui et in regnum 
successit. Hoc postremo tertium jam annum regnante, 
Senecherimus, rex Assyriorum, copias adversum Baby- 
lonios contrahebat, preelioque cum iis conserto superior 
evadebat: captumque Elibum cum familiaribus ejus in 
Assyriam transferri jubebat. Is Babyloniorum potitus 
filium suum Asordanem eis regem imponebat, ipse autem 
in Assyriam reditum maturabat. Mox quum ad ejus 
aures rumor esset perlatus Grecos in Ciliciam coactis 
copiis bellum transtulisse, eos protinus aggressus est, 
prelioque inito, multis suorum amissis, hostes nihilo- 
minus profligavit : suamque imaginem, ut esset victoriz 
monumentum, eo loco erectam reliquit: cui Chaldaicis 
litteris res a se gestas insculpi mandavit ad memoriam 
temporum sempiternam. Tarsum quoque urbem ab eo 
structam ait ad Babylonis exemplar, eidemque nomen 
inditum Tharsin. Jam et reliquis Senecherimi gestis 
perscriptis subdit eum annis vixisse regnantem octo- 
decim, donec eidem structis a filio Ardumuzane (in 
marg. Ardamuzane) insidiis exstinctus est. Hee Poly- 
histor. 

Sane etiam tempora cum narratione divinorum libro- 
rum congruunt. Sub Ezechia enim Senecherimus re- 
gnavit, uti Polyhistor innuit, annis octodecim : post quem 
ejusdem filius annis octo: tum annis viginti et uno 
Samuges : itemque hujus frater viginti et uno: deinde 
Nabupalasarus annis viginti: denique Nabucodrossorus 
tribus annis supra quadraginta: ita ut a Senecherimo 
ad Nabucodrossorum octoginta et octo anni excur- 
rant... 

His omnibus absolutis pergit denuo Polyhistor res 
aliquot etiam a Senecherimo gestas exponere: deque 
hujus filio eadem plane ratione scribit, qua libri He- 
breeorum ; accurateque admodum cuncta edisserit. Py- 
thagoras sapiens fertur ea tempestate sub his exstitisse. 
Jam post Samugem imperavit Chaldzis Sardanapallus 
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viginti annis et uno. Is ad Astyagem, qui erat 
Medice gentis preses et satrapa, legationem misit, ut 
filio suo Nabucodrossoro desponderet Amuhiam, e 
filiabus Astyagis unam. Deinde Nabucodrossorus do- 
minatus est tribus annis supra quadraginta, qui et 
collecto exercitu impressionem faciens Judsos, Phenices 
et Syros in servitutem redegit. (Neque sane opus est 
me pluribus confirmare Polyhistorem item in his cum 
Hebraica historia congruere.) Post Nabucodrossorum 
regnat ejus filius Amz/morudochus annis duodecim, quem 
Hebr&orum litteree Ilmarudochum appellant. Mox 
Polyhistor ait imperitasse Chaldeis Neglisarum annis 
quatuor: deinde Nabonedum annis septemdecim. Eo 
regnante Cyrus, Cambysis filius, Babylonicam regionem 
copiis invasit, quicum Nabodenus certamine inito victus 
se fuga proripuit. Regnavit autem Babylone Cyrus 
annis novem, donec in planitie Daharum alio, preelio 
conserto periit. Tum imperium tenuit Cambyses annis 
octo: exin Darius annis sex et triginta: deinde Xerxes 
ceterique Persarum reges. 

Jamvero de Chaldeorum regno uti breviter distin- 
cteque tractat Berosus, ita prorsus loquitur et Poly- 
histor. 


16 Cf. Syne. p. 210. B : Totroy (sc. Naboradacapor) 6 HoAviorwp 
"Arekavépog Lupdavdwaddov cadet meudayra apöc 'Aorvayyv, carpawny 
MnÖeiag, cal rnv Suyarépa avrov Apvirny Aabovra vuopdny sic Tüv vier 
avrov Nabovxocovoowp. ovrocg orparnyoc bro Xapaxoc rov Xaldaiwr 
Paaréwe orakeig kara rod avrov Zapaxog eig Nivov éxcorparevec* ov rv 
Epodov mrondeic 6 Zapaxog tavrov ovy Toic Bacıkeioıc Evéexpyos, Kal rı)v 
äpxnv Xadéaiwy cai BabvAwrog vapiAaber 6 abrog Na€oxadacapoc, 6 
rov Nu€ovyxotordowp xarhp. 
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5. JOSEPHI EX BEROSO EXCERPTA. 


a. De Abrahami ZEtate, ex libro secundo. ( Antigg. i. 7. 2.,unde Euseb. 
Preep. Ev. ix. 16.) 


Monpoveves dt rod marpos jur “ACpapou Brypwaoaos, oux 
dvonatwy, Agywy OF oUTwS" 

Mera Toy xaTraxavopoy dexatyn ysvecd mapa Kardaioss 
Tis Yv Oixasoy avnp xal péyag xa) Te oupavıa Eumetpos. 


b. De Rebus gestis Nabuchodonosori et Successorum ejus usque ad 
Excidium Babylonis, ex libro tertio. (C. Apion. i. c. 19. seqq.) 


AgEw 83 viv Hy Ta mapd Kardaloıs Avayeypanueva xal 
ioropoupeva wer) ruddy, Amep “Eyes MONA Suoroyiay xal 
wep) Tiby GAAwy TOG NASTEDOIG Ypapmact, paprus 0 ToUTwWY 
Bipwooos, avnp Xardaiog piv TO yevos, yvmpılos 68 roils 
wep mosdsiay avactpshomévors, &meiön mepi TE AoTpovoniag 
za) map) ray mapa Kardaios Hirocohoupéveny!” adrog sic 
rous “EAanvas sSyveyxs tras ouyypabas. ovrog Tolvuv 6 
Brpwecos tals apxamraraıs emaxorouiay Avaypabais mepl 
TE TO yevonevou xaTaxAucpod xal Tig Ev aura Pbopas Trav 
avIcwrwy xalarep Mwüchs ourwg isropnxe’ xa) wer rijg 
Adpyaxos, ev 1 N@xog 6 rod yévoug apy apyryac dseow4y, 
mporeverdslons auTng Taig axpwpsioss Thy "Apneviwy Opiev, 
elra tous aro Nwyou xarartywy xab rods ypovoug aurois 
mpooribelc, ext Naboracaapov® mapayiveras tov Babu- 


1” Hi libri astronomici et astrologici per multa secula exstitisse 
videntur : excerpta ex iis nonnulla habemus, que collegit Richter 
in libello, quem memoravimus, p. 82. seqq. Vitruvius de iis hee 
(ix. 4.): “ Eorum” (sc, Chaldsorum) “ inventiones (sc. astrologicas) 
quas scriptis reliquerunt, qua sollertia quibusque acuminibus et quam 
magni fuerint, qui ab ipsa natione Chaldeorum profluxerunt, 
ostendunt. Primusque Berosus in insula et civitate Co consedit, 
ibique aperuit disciplinam.” Adde Plinii verba (H. N. vii. 37.): 
“ Astrologia (enituit) Berosus, cui ob divinas predictiones Athenienses 
publice in Gymnasio statuam inaurata lingua statuere.” 

18 Na€oroddaoapoy legit Scaliger in Prolegomenis ad librum de 

VOL I. 3 C 
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Ad@vog xal KXardaiwy Bacırka xal Tas Tourou mpage 
9 a , , Lu [4 > \ 
adbjyoupsvos Akysı, Tiva Tpomov meudas exh tay Alyurrey 
xal exh ray nuetépay yay Toy viov Tov Eanurou N abou yodov- 
TOPOv PETAR MOAAS Öuvansmg, Ereldywep AhectTarag avrovy 
érubero, mavtwy Expärnoe xal Tov vaoy svémpyoe Tov & 
‘I ie a [4 \ > €¢ we x 3 ¢ 
EPOTOAUJLOIG, CAWS TE TAYTA TOY FAP GAY Anoy AvaTT1 OAs, 
eis Babuadva perwxicev. auvebn St xal Thy mors eonpwy- 
yak ypovoy Erav Eböoumxovra, péxps Kupou rod [lepoay 
Baciréws. zparnoaı de dyos tov Baburwvıoy Alyurroy, 
Zupias, Polens, "Apables, wavrag St UmepbaANopevov Taig 
wpasers Tous mpd aurov Kardalov xai Babuarwviwy Bebarı- 
Aeuxoras. ed" eEvo bmoxarabas darlyov 6 Bypwooos, var 
maparidsras Ev TH TIS apyasryros ictopoypadia. aura bs 
fod [4 ~~ „ , 
zapaßmaonaı Ta Tou Brpwosou Toürov Exovra Tov Teorey.” 
’Axousag 58 6 margp avtod Nabordooapos, ars 6 Ti 
Taypevos carpamns tv re Alydrrew xal Toig wep ray Zupia 
av Kolany xal rav Doiwixny Tomas amrorrarns yéyovev, 0 
Suvdpevog autos Erı xaxomabeiy™, currycas tH vid Na- 
” Bd , es f 
Coyadovorcpw, ovTs ETE Ev Aria, pen tive rig Öuvanens, 
9 [4 N , ee 
eEimeunbev ex’ aurov. aunuisag de Nabouvyodovaroses Tw 
dm oorary xal BASTI, abrou TE Exupleumev xal THY 
\ \ € „c) ’ 9 f “ 
xwpav && apxiis™ bro THy abrou” Bacırsiav brome. To 
ö3 marpl QUTOU ouvsby Naboracc dpa, XAT ToUTOV TOY 
scons pov appwc ric avr, ev TH Baburwvlov roast peTanragau 
Toy Bio, ern Pebanıneuxarı elxonıv Evven.23 alofouevos 68 
per’ ou woAu THY Ton Tar pos TEALUT IY NaGouxobovacopes 
xaraorivas Ta xara ray Alyurroy mpaypara xal TI 


Emendatione Temporum, p. 13. Nabupalassarum ut supra nominst 
Arm., itemque filium Mabuchodrossorum. 

19 dv ru rplry roy Xaddaixoy, idem ait Jos. in Antiqq. x. 11.1, ubi 
totum hanc locum rursus exscripsit. 

3° Arm.: “quum ipse per se jam ad poonas expetendas non valeret, 
unde Maius colligit legisse illum caxorocety pro kaxomadeir. 

21 &Eavßdıc Eus. in l. ix. Prepar. Evangel. p. 455. 

22 Ita etiam Arm. avrov Euseb. 1. 1., avréy in Josephi exem- 
plaribus. 

23 Arm., Josephus Antt. x. 11 et Syncellus, p. 210. A, unum ei 
viginti annos memorant. 
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A 14 \ 3 [4 > , \ 
Noımıv ywpav xal tos aiyparwroug “lovdainv re xai 
Dowixav xal Zupuv xal tov xara tiv Alyumrov sbvav 

[4 ~ [4 \ [4 , 
euvragas Trio) rey Didwy peta Bapurarns duvaysws xal 

~ ~ > t N , 9 \ , x 4 
TIS AoiTIAS WHEALIAS avaxomibeıv eis THY Babuawviay, QUTOS 
€ 7 > x [4 oe . 7 > 
öpunoas GAsryorros mapeyevero bid THS Epypou cig Baburmve. 
xararaboy O& Ta mpayuara dsosxoupeva ord Kardalwy 

[4 \ [4 € ~ > m 
xal Ssarnpounévny Thy Basırnsiav ord tot Berriorou aurwy, 
xupisuTag && OAOXANpOU TiS waTpixiis apyis, Tolg py 
aiynarwross mapayevousvos cuveraksy aurois amoixias ev 
Tog Erıtmdsintaroıg THG Baburwvias rowoss amodsieas. avrog 
8 awd tiv Ex Tod morsmou Aahupewv To Te Byarou iepov xal 
TR Ama xoTpyoas irotinws, Thy Te rapyoucay EE 
apyig woaw, xal erépav EEwlev mporyapirapevos 
zul avaxasvioag?t, mpds ro unxerı S6vacGas rods moAsop- 
xoüvras Tov moTapdy Avastpebövrag emi THy woAW xaTa- 
oxevacev, UmepecaarsTo Tpeig piv Tig EvÖov woAEwS epi- 
Gorouc, Teig O8 THS EEw TovTwy, Toug ev EF ömris mAlvdou 

> , A \ 3 | m ~ , 4 , 
xal aohaarrov, Tous 68 EE auras Tas waivGou. xal reryioas 
ak wrcyws Tiy ToAw xal Toug muA@vas xoopyoag jepo- 
T perms, Mporxaterxevaxey Tos marpıxois Pacirsioss Erepa 
Pasinsıa éyepeva Exelvwv, Umepaipovra Avdornua xal THY 
TOAAT, ! \ ut EA + 25 es 

Wy morurersav. paxpad lows tora, cay Tig ESHyHTaAL. 
\ ¥ ? e £ ‘ ec / \ ¢ 4 
WAVY OVTR YE EIS UMEPEOATY WS peyara xal Umspndava, 
, e 7 N , 2 A n , „_ 
ouvsrereehn NpEPaIS DERATMEVTE. EV de rois Bao sAeiois TOUTOIG 

9 ? , € \ > 4 \ \ ” 
avarrnpnara Albiva Obyrd avorxodonyoas xal tiv obi 
arohuvs buooTaryy Tog Opec, xaTahurevoag dévdcecs may- 
Tohamois eGeipyararo, xal xaTacxevacas Toy xaAoupLEvoy 
xpsunorov mapadsıcov die TO THY yuvalxa avTod Emiduneiv 
Tis opsiag Siabsoews, Tedparupevyv ev Tols xaTa THY Mydiay 
ToTrolc.” 

(Cap. 20.) Tatra pty ovrog ioropyoe mepl rot mposipy- 
pivov Bacsrréws zul monrAd mpog TovToig Ev TH TpitTy BibAw™ 


24 Arm.: tum belli manubiis Beli templum et reliqua affluenter 
exornavit, atque in ipsam urbem extravagantes adduxit aquas, 
munivitque locos, ne in posterum, etc. 

2 Illa &v rH rpirn BiEAy addidit Hav. ex MSS., quorum unus est 
Hafn. 
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tiv Xardaixdy, ev n peudheras roig "EAAnwıxois cuyype- 
Peto, wg parny olopévoss Ord Deuspauidog TS “Acoupius 
xticbqvas thy Babuad@va, xal Ta Yaupacia xaracxsve 
odävas mepi aurny om’ éxsivys Epya pevdic yeypakocı. xa 
xaTa Tara Thy piv ray Xardalwy ypadny a&somorw 
€ 4 M > 4 ® A > La > [4 ~ , , 
NYNTEOV* Ov umy AAA xay Tog apyeioıs Twv Posvixey cup. 
hava reis bro Bycwoooy Acyouevoig Avayeypamraı Tel To 
tiv Babuawviwy Basırkag, ors xai ryy Zuplay xai ny 
Dowixyv Aracav Exeivos xarectpearo. mer) TouTav yin 
curdever xal Piroorparos Ev Taig icropiass, pepvmpeivos 
tig Tupou worspxias, xal Meyacbeuns?e ev rH retapry 
ray “Ivixndy, 8° 75 amobaivev meiparas Tov mposipryusv 
Bacırta tiv Babvawvioy “Hpaxatoug avopeia xai peytia 
xpacewy Orevyvoyevas, zaracrpelacdaı yap auroy dyes xa 
Asbuns thy roaagy xad ’Tengiav.?7 

26 Cf. cum seqq. usque ad voc. ’lEnpiav Sync. p. 221. D. Pluraex 
Megasthene refert Abydenus ap. Eus. in Prep. Ev. ix. 41.: Meya- 
odernc SE noe Nabovxocpocopor, ‘Hpaxdéwe AAkıuwrepov yeyovöra, éxi 
re Aıbun» cat ’IEnpinv orparsvcaı‘ ravrac be Xeipwodpevoy Amocaapor 
auréwy eic ra Celta Tod Tldvrov karormioaı. Mera de Acyeraı mp 
XaXdaiwr, we avabac Eri ra Baodhia caracyebein Ben Grey by. phey- 
Eauevog de elmer orac: ‘Ey Na€ovxodpdcopoc, & BabuAwnor, rijv péd- 
Aovoa»y buiv xpoayyé\Aw aupdophy, r)y 6 Te BijAoc, Euoc mpoyoror, ¥ 
re Basideca BijArıg amorpeyar. Moipac xeioa dabevovery. (Posterius 
hoc comma, inde ab 6 re omittit Arm.) “H&ee Wépone rotor dperépo 
dalpoot xpewpevoc ouppayooew. ’Erakeı de Eovdoovvny. Ov önavvairur 
£oraı Mijönc, TO ’Aaovpiov abynpa. ‘Oc eide pir, wpdader ij Sovrat row 
mokujrac, xapvbdiy rıra ij OaAaocav eiadekauevnv aiorweaı mpoppıLor' 
i} pw GdAag dcove orpagerra depeodar Sia rc Eonpov, iva obre aored, 
ire würog ardpwrwv, Yijpec dE voudy Exovan, cai öprıdec waLovrat, Er 
re wérpnot Kal xapadpyat povvoy AAwuevow' Euere,mpiv Ec voor Baltadaı 
ravra, réeoc Auielvoroc kupjoaı, “O per Seoxicac wapaxpijua ipancro, 
6 de vi maig EttApadodbpovyog Ebaainevce. Tor d€ 6 endcorie arorreirag 
NnpiyAoapnc, Aeixe aida Aabaccodpacxor. Tovrov de arodarorrx 
Bralp pöpp Nabarritoxor axodenvior Baowéa, xpoohxovra oi ovder, TH 
de Kupoc EX@y BabvAwva Kapparing Pyepoviny dwpéerac, Eus. in Chron. 
i. 10. 3. hune locum itcrum affert quidem, sed omissa maxims oraculi 
parte, inde a rijy ö re usque ad ‘0 uev Seoricac (que ceterum verbs 
falso vertit: eum, qui tanto elatus fastu imperabat). Praterea Neri- 
glisarem Niglisarem, Labossoarascum Labossoracum, Nabannidochum 


Nabonedochum nominat. 
27 "TEnpiac legisse videtur Arm, 
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Ta 88 wepl rot vaod mposıpnpeva rot Ev ‘Tepororupois, ors 
xarempidn piv ord Baburwriav Emierparsusavruv, NpSaro 
68 varıy avorxodopsiobas Kupou rig "Aciag ruv Bacıreiav 
mapeınmborog, &x Tod Brpwrcou sabös émidssydnoeros 
mapatebévrwy. Aéyes yap oltwm Sia Tig rpirns. “ Ne- 
Gouxodovonopos piv ouv nera TO apEacdas Tod mposipnpévov 
telyous, sumecay sig apsworiav, peTyAra&Earo Tov Ploy, 
PeCacireuxws Ern Teccapaxovrarpia. tig OF Pacirsias 
xupiog eysvero 6 vidg avTod Evesapapadouyas.” ourog?? 
TporTag Thy TpaypaTwy Avouws xal aoeryids, exsGourAgu- 
Beis bwd rou THy aderdyy avrod exovrog Nypiyasooodpou 
ampedn Basıreucas ery duo. pera 08 Td dvaspefivos TotToy 
SsadeEcpevos THy apyyy 6 emıboursucas auto Nypiyaic- 
w60p0g ébacireuoey ern Téecoapa’ rourou vig Aabopoco- 
apyodoc*! gxupleuce piv THs Basireiag mals dv pivac 
zvven“ Emibourneudeis 02 Osa Td TOAAA Eudaivery xaxorby, 
irs ray dlawy ametupraviody. axorowevou 5% TouTOU, cur- 
erdovreg of éwiboursuoavres aut xom THY BaciAsiay mepse- 
Oynxav Nabovyydw Ti tay Ex Baburwvos, Dyrı ex rig 
aurng EmioucTacewg. EMI TouTou TA Mepl Tov woTapoy Telyy 
Tig Baburwriwv morasws EE orig waivbou xal ard&aroy 
xarexoruniy. obong 62 Tig Bacırsiag auroü Ev TO ExTaxas- 
derart Eres, mpoegernravdns® Küpog éx rig Ilepoidog werd 
Ouvapeng TOAATS, xal xaTactpsapsvos THY AomMaY Aciay 
mäcav®, punsev ext tig Babvawvias.4 aicbdnevos dt 
Nabovyndos ray Epodoy aurod, Aravrnaas psTa THs duvansng 
xal maparakawevos, irrndels TH ayy xal duywy orAryorris, 
cuvexrciogy sig thy Bopoirmnvov wor. Kipog 8 Ba6bu- 


28 Arm. Evilmarudochus. EderAad Mapödax Syne. p. 226. A. 

29 Que sequuntur breviter enarrat Sync. p. 226. A. seqq. 

30 Ita Scaliger. NnpeyAtsooöpov in Editis Josephi. Arm. Neri- 
glassares. NipiyAhoapos Syne. 1.1. | 

31 Arm, Labesorachus. Aabuposäapoaxos Al. Xabassooapaxor Eu- 
seb. Aabooapoxoc Sync. |. 1. 

32 xpoceAndvOwe Euseb. 

33 Baotkeiay &xacay Euseb. Arm.: post cetera regna subversa. 

34 Arm.: Babylonem aggressus est. 
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Ava xararmböusvos, xal currakas ra EEm Tig woAsn 
reiyn xaracxanaı, did To Alay auto mpaypatixny xa) 
Surarwroy havivas ray woaw, aveevEev ex) Bopoirror, 
exmoriopxnowv toy Nabovyndoy. tot 68 Nabovvanou ovy 
brousivavros Thy woAsopxiayv, AAA Eyxsiplsavros abrov ap 
repov, xpmoapevos Küpos Bıravdpürws xal doug olxnriypioy 
aired Kappaviay, EEtweunyev ix rig Baburwvias. Nabovynies, 
iv ouv, To Aoımoy TOU y povou dseyevomevos Ev Exsivm TH Yoon, 
xaréot pee tov Boy,” 5 


6. Berrosvus DE ARTAXERXIS SECUNDI CONTRA PERSARUM 
RELIGIONEM INSTITUTA. 


Ex libro tertio Clemens Alexandr. Adm. ad Gentes, p. 
43. de Persis verba faciens hac refert: "Ayaapara pty 
Ocdv ov Evra xal alfoug treandaciw waomrep “Kaanyes, 
oude iv Teidag xad iyveumovas, xabarep Aiyurrios, adda 
mip re xal tdwp we dsrcoopos. Mera 0% woarroig perros 
UTTEpoy mepiüöoug Eray avOpwroeidyn ayarnara oebesy aurous 
Bypwocos &v tpity Xardaixay rapioryos, Tore 
"Apra&épEov rod Aapeiou roi "you sionynoapevou, 8 
mparos THs "Abpodirns "Avalrıdog?® +3 Ayarıa dvasrınas 


85 Cf. cum hisce Josephianis que, tanquam e Beroso hausta, de 
Cyro et Dario templi instaurationem decernentibus, minus quidem 
accurate, tradit Theophilus ad Autolycum, iii. p. 139.: “Ore de rept 
er dauev xpovwr ourgde kai Bhpwacoc, 6 rapa Xakdaioıc prrooophaas, 
kat unvvoac "EAAncı ra Xaddaixa ypappara, öc axodovOwe reva Eipmke 
rp Mwiicei, wepi re xaraxXvopow Kat Erépwv woddGy Ektoropay. "Ere pay 
Kat roic mpognrace ‘lepeulg cat Aavın\ ovudwva Ex pépoue eipnxe’ ra yap 
ovubärra roic 'lovöaloıc two rov Bacréwe BabvAwviwy, du arog oro- 
pales Abobaccapoy, xécdnrat ce rapa ‘E€paioie Nabovxodordaop. 
Mépynrat kai mepl rov vaov Er ‘lepocoddpore we Apnpwodaı imo Tov 
Xaddalwy Baoréwe, cai örı, Köpov ro devrepoy Eroc Pacrdevaayroc row 
vaov rev Jepehiwy redevrwr, Aapelov xddw Pacrevoarrog ro devrepoy 
Eroc 6 vaoc éxereA€oOn. 

36 Ita legendum pro Taratöoc ostendit Bochartus (Phaleg, iv. 19. 
p. 245. ed. Lugd. 1692), Vid. Strab. xi. 14. et xv. 3., Plut. Artax. 
17. Richt. 
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'y Baburwrı xal Dodoo xa) Exrbarnvoss xal Aapacxd xal 
Zapdecı, Llepoass xai Baxrposs?? smederEe aebeıv. 


II. . 
CANON PTOLEMI,.QUI DICITUR ASTRONOMICUS. 


Kavwv Bacırzoy (al. Basırsiov) Ptol. zavav dorpovopsxds 
ap. Sync. p. 208. D. seqq. rpoxsıpos xavoveg Theon. 


(Precipue secundum Ptolemai cod. Voss. 2dum.) 





Anni | Summa 
Domi- | Anno- 
yayı. nationis.! rum. 


ovva- 
Baoı$&wv Acaovpiwy cai MHöwr: 











a NABONASSAPOT. . . . 


J 14 | 14 

Nabovacäpov Sync. 1. 1. 

8 NAAIOT ....... Te | 21 16 
c. Halma: Codd. et Sync. Na€iov. v. 

Aparanadius. 

y XINZIPOT kai TOPOT . . KA| 5 | 21 
XivZıpog Voss. 1. et Sync. A 

8 IAOTAAIOT. ... . Ks 5 26 


’EAXobvAaiog Tyriorum rex apud Me- 
nandr. Ephes. | 


€ MAPAOKEMIIAAOT! 


37 Corr, ex Vulg.: üvaornoac Ev BabvAdm kai Zovoorc xal ’Er- 
Barijrorg, Ilfpoaıc xat Baxrporg xal Aapacxg xat Ldpoeow bredeke 
oeBeıw. Primum enim populorum cum urbium nominibus componi 
incommodum est ; dein autem Damascenos Sardianosque ad Veneris 
cultum cogi non magis necesse erat quam Babylonios, Susanos, 
Ecbatan., sed Persas tantum et Bactrios hunc cultum abhorrentes. 

1 Libri omnes Mapdoreuzadov. Rex idem est, qui in Jes, 39. 1. 
17863 JINW et in nu. Regg. 20. 12. 803 FIND dicitur. Nomen 
compositum ex Mardoch (qui Chaldeorum fuit Mars) -Bal-Adan 
(cf. Kinnel-Adan et Assar-Adin vel Addon cet.), unde omisse ultima 
voce Mardoch-Bal et conglutinatum Mardochembal vel Mardochem- 
pal. Hodie etiam Greci, quippe qui B literam per v efferant, 
nostrum b preposita n ante ß vel w exprimunt. Quare lectionem 
Mapdoreumädov mutandam esse censui. Ceterum Ptol. in Magna 
Syntaxi quoque tradit annum, quo regnum susceperit Mardokemp., 





ame "EG 


s APKEANOT. .. . ; 
"Apxaıdvov Voss. 1. 


¢ ABASIAETTON IIPNTON . 
‘Abaorledrov mpwrov Voss. 1. et 
cett. dbacirevrog Sync. 


1 BHAIBOT? ..... ., 


19 ATIAPANAAIOT ... . 
'Arapavvaßioov Sync. cod. B. 
Dodw. ’Arpavadioov. 
€ PHTEBHAOT . . ... 
"HoryeBddov  Syno. "Piynbalov 
Dodw. 


wa MEZHZHMOPAAKOT . . 
Meonowuöpdarıc Sync. Meosoon- 
kopdaxov Voss. 1. Meassayınp- 
éaxov Dodw. 
8’ ABAZIAETTOT AETTEPOT 
"Abagidevrog addoc Sync. 
y ASAPAAINOT. . . . . 
"loapındivov Sync. cod. B., pro quo 
edd. recte ‘Ioapwéivov substitu- 
grunt. 
ö ZAOZAOTXINOT. . . , 
Zaodovxivov Sync. cod. B. 


uw’ KINNHAAAANOT .. . 
Kıynlaödlov Sync. Kirdadavov 
Voss. 1. 
ts’ NABOTIOAAZAPOT. . 
Na6ßomoAXaadpov Voss. 1. N. warpog 
Nabovxoöoröcwp Sync. 
i’ NABOKOAAZZAPOT . . 
Na&oroAacapov Voss. 1. Na€oveo- 
Aacodpov tov cai Nubovxodord- 
owp Sync. 
ın IAAOAPOTAAMOT . 


‚9° NHPITASSOAAZSAPOT . 


NipnyaooAacapov Sync. Nnpıyao- 
eoAacodpov Voss. 1. 














ere Nabonassaric® fuisse vicesimum septimum- additis aliquot 
diebus. 
? Conj. Scaliger BnAidov. 
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Anni |Summa 
Domi- | Anno- 


Baoılcewv 'Acovpımv cai Mndwy. | ern. h 
Y@YM- Inationis.| rum. 





« NABONAAIOT . 


Tod kai "Aorvayovg add. Sync. 


Ilepoov Bacıneis. 


xa KTPOT ...... 

«ß KAMBT20T .... 

ey AAPEIOT IIPOTOT . 
rpwrov om. Sync. 


“xo EEPEOT . : ; 
x’ APTASZEPZOT IIPOTOT a 


324 
xs AAPEIOT AETTEPOT . . 343 
Ke APTAZEPZOT AETTEPOT 389 
en OXOT... . aa oe 410 
KY APOTOT. . * % 412 
zer Syne. „ unde con). Scal. 
poov. 
x AAPEIOT TPITOT . . . 416 
rov cai Apodpov add. Sync. 
Errnvav Bacıneis. 
Aa’AAEZANAPOT TOT MA- 
KEAONOS% . 424 


rov ueyaAov Sync. 





j III. 
TYRIA EX JOSEPHO. 


1. De Hıromo, SALOMONIS ZQUALI, EJUSQUE Octo SUCCESSORIBUS,. 
(C. Ap. i. cap. 17. seq. ed. Havercamp. p. 447. seqq.) 


"Eerı roivuv mapa Tupioig morrdy ery ypappata Önpo- 
oie Yeypappuevo xo} mehunaypeva Alay Eminsniog mepl ray 
map aurois yevonevwy xal mpdg ANANAous mpaxdevruv py7)- 
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uns af. dv rouros yeypanraı, Ors év ‘TeporoAupois wxo- 
doundy vads brs Zoronwvos rod Pacirdws, Erecı Narr 
éxaToy TecoapaxoyTa xa) Tpioly xal proly OxT@ TOU xXTICal 
Tusioug Kapxndova, dveypadn oe map Exelvois N TOU va 
KATAFXEUN TOU rap Hein. Eipmpos yap 6 Toy Tuplay 
Bactrcus dirog nv rod BaosAeme 7 u]720)) Zoromidvos, Farcızıy 
wprg aurov dirlav dsadedeypévos’ aurög ovy cupdsroripor- 
evog ig THY TOU xaTaTxEVATUATOS TH LoAopiovs AaurpO- 
TyTAa, ypuoiou py elxors xal ExaTov Zowxe TaAGYTA’ Tea 
88 xarrloryy Dany dx Tou dpoug, 6 xarciras Aibavog, eig Tov 
Opobov Amkorsrev" avredwpycato 68 Aura 6 Doroxey ad. 
Ag TE TOAAGIG xal YH xara ywpav TH Tarratas ry Xa- 
Courdy Agyouevy. marsora Ot auroug eis dsricey rig codias 
cuviyey erifupia® mpobanuata yap AAAYAOLS avTemerTEAry 
Ausıy XEASUOVTES, xal xpsitTwY Ev ToUTOIS Fy 6 Zorouay, xal 
y id [4 \ [4 ~ b . / 
TAaAAA vobwrepos. awboyras OF mexpı viv Mapa Toig Tupins 
Torral thy ErioTorWv, ag exeivor mpdg AAARAoUS Eyparar. 
OTs Ö8 OU Aoyos EoTly Um’ Enod Tuyxslnevos 6 wepl Téy rapa 
Teig Tupiois yourparay, macadnconas paprupa Ainy, divbpa 
mepl THY Powixixiy ioroplav dxpsb7, yeyoviva a 
euros Tolvuy &v Taig wept Doivixewy loropiass ypapsı Tov Tp0- 
mov routoy’ “’ACsCanrou TeAsurrcavros 6 viog avrod Ei- 
pwpos sacireurev, ouros Ta Mods avarords péon Tis 
MONEWS MpoTiywoev, xal peilov TO aoTU TEewoinxey, xal TO 
‘Orupmiou Asog To jepov x05’ gaurd dy Ev vycw, yaoous Tor 
pestaSu Tomov, cuvye TH wears, xal ypuocic avatjpacy 
Exoouynoev’ avabas dt eis tov Albavor brcreunre mpog THY 
Thy vay xaracxeunv. Toy 88 Tupavvouvra "Tsposorupov 
Doropiova memyas bach mpös rov Eirwuw aiviypara xa 
map auTod Aubeiv KEioüv‘ Tov 08 un durmderra diaxpivas TH 
AVTAYT! Xprpara amrotivey, suorcyjcavta 3% rov Eipwpoy 
xal un Ournfevra Aücaı Ta aiviypara TOAAG THY XpmuaTov 
eis TO emiönpiov avarwoa. elra dy "Abdnmovov rıva Topsy 
divbpa Ta mporedivra Alcaı xal auröv GAA mpobaréiv’ & 
pn Alvavra Toy Zoropsiive TOAAA TO Kiswpw ™ poo amorigal 
xpipara. ”  Alog pev ourw wepl ray mposipnpevov July pe 
paptopyxey. (Cap. 18.) "Arad ps rooTw wapabyoopas 
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Mivavöpov rov "Eéotov. yéypade d% ourog tag Ed’ Exdrrou 
tiv Bacıroy mpaksig mapa roig "KAAnos xal Baplapors 
yevomevas, Ex Thy map Exeivorg emiywpiwy ypanuatwy 
[4 \ € , “~ [A NA \ ~ 
croviarag rnv ioropiav uahelv. ypadwy 6% mepi rwv Beba- 
oiAcuxotwy ey Tüpw, tresta yevomevos xara rov Eicwpor, 
Tatra dyow “ rercurncavros 68 Abıbarou disdéearo Thy 
4 € «N > ns ad A 4 wv 7 
Bacirsiay 6 viog auroü Eiowuos, ts Bıweag ern mevrnxovra 
Tpia ebaciasucey ETH TpIaxOYTA TéToApA. OUTOS Eywoe Tov 
EUpUYwpoy Tov TE Xpucoüv xiova Tov Ey ToIg TOU Asoc avednxev- 
# a ’ > \ Ww > A ~ , # 
eTs TE VANY EvAwy amerdwy Exoev, awd TOU Asyon.evou opous 
Ascavou, xédpiva Evra eis rag tay ispwv areyag' xaderwy 
TE TA apyaia iepd xasvoug vaods wxodounrs TO Te TOU Hpa- 
xAgous xal Tho "Acraptys Tépevos aviépevoey, xal TO ey TOU 
‘Hpaxagous mpw@rov éromoaro iv tH Ulepitiw pyvl, elra rd 
tng Aoraprns, onore Tituoig émectparevoey pon amodidodos 
\ , A \ e / € on , > #£ 
Tous opous. og xual bmoTagag Eaurw manıy avéorpeper. 
> \ [4 / y >» N / ‚ a > - 
ext rourou O€ Tig Av "Absymovos mals vewrepos, OG Evina TA 
6 , A 9 f¢ Ss x € I [4 
WPOCANULATA, A EMETATTE 0Aouwv 0 LepoToAULWY Bacs- 
Agus.” Wydhileras 68 & ypovog amo TovTo Tov Paciréwe 
dyes tig Kapyndovog xricews otrws: “ rereuTycavros 
Eipwpou dısöegaro try Bacırsiav Bareaapos 6 vids, o¢ 
Biwoag ern TecoapaxovTa Tpia ebaolAsucey ETH ETTA, META 
touroy "Abdactraprog 6 aurou vlös Biwoag Eryn elxosıy 
evvem sbaotrcucey ETH Evvéa, ToUTOY ol THS Tpoded auroü viol 
técoapes £miboursucavres amwAscav, wy 6 mpeoburepog 
Ebacsäsucev Ern Oexaduo’ meh’ ods “Acraprog 6 Asaaia- 
TTapTOV, 06, Pıwoag ETH mevryaovra Técoaupa, Ebacirsuc sv 
v IN \ m € 3 \ *? ~ > [4 
ern Owoexa. pera TouTov 6 Aderdös avrod "Amepupos, 
Bimoas rn Teasapa xal mevryxovta, ebacireucey Ern Ev- 
ven. OUTOS AMWAETO UTS TOD KOEADOU Peanros, og rAaboy 
Qa y ~ > \ [4 4 [4 
tiv Bacınelav ype nivas oxtw@, Bimcag Ern Mevrixovra. 
~ oo AR , € os > ? € \ a 
touToy aveidev Eidwbaros 6 rig “Acrapryg iepeds, os, 
[4 +” [4 9 x” € [4 
Pasırnevoas rn rpiaxovraduo, Eblwaev ery eSnxovTaoxra. 
rouroy Össöegaro BadéSwpos vids, 55, Piwcasern Tecoapa- 
pog vids, ös, s ern p 
, a 4 ¥ a 4 , / 
xovramevre, Ebaciaeuoey Ern EE. TouTou diadoyos yéeyove 
Maryyvog 6 viös, ös, Biaioas Ern Tpinxovraduo, ebaci- 
# > [4 , [4 ? 
Asugev ET Evvea. Tourou Oiadoyos yéyove Puyparlay, 
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Bidoas 8° ern mevrnxovrarté, ebacinsuoey ETN TEToasa- 

[A 5) o> % > € , bd «ee oN \ Im 
xovTaemTa. ev O& TM Em AVTOU Eböoum Ereın) ADEADH aurW 
duyotoa Ev tH Aibun wor wxodounge Kapxnöova.” ou- 
aysras St müs 6 xpovos awd tig Eipdpou Bacsrelag ayp 
Kapyydivog xrisews ern pve’, wives 7. 


2. DE ITHOBALO, NABUCHODONOSORI ZQUALI, EJUSQUE SUCCES- 
SORIBUS USQUE AD Crri TEMPORA. 


(C. Ap. i. cap. 21. ed. Hav. p. 452.) 


IIpoodyaw dt xal rds ray Powixwy avaypabas ou yap 
mapaneımriov Tay ax odeig cay THY mepiouglav. Eorı OF Tol- 
aurn Tay xpovav 7 xaraplöuneıs‘ “ ext Eidwmbarou ro 
BacırEas emoNopxnae Nabouxodovocopos ray Tupoy ex ern 
dexarpia. psTa TovToy dbacıreuse Baar Eryn déxa. pera 
roürov dixacral xarectadyoay xa) edixacay’ "Exvibaros 
Bacarayou pivag sve, Kerbns “Aldaiov pijvag déxa, "Ab 
Capog apytepsis pijvag rpeic, Müryovos xai Tepacrpe- 
Tog Tod ACdnarduou dixacral Ern &, wy perakd ebaciasuce 
Bararopos tuauroy Eva. TouTou TereuTyoavrog Amocrel- 
Navres peteréubavro Mepbarov éx rig Babuadyos, xal 
ECacineuocey ETN TéeoTApa. TOUTOU TEAEUTÄTAYTOG METEREL- 
Wavro roy aderadov avrod Efpwpoy, ös sbaciacuoey Er 
eixooıy‘ eml Tourou Küpog Ilepswv eduvacrreucey.” ovxoiv 0 
CUpmas pores ETn wevTyxovTa Ten Top xal Tpeis paves 
mpog aurois. ebdouw pty yap wend rig Naboux odovor spo 
Paciacing npEaro woMopxsis Tupoy, | recouperxcudexdte 0 
eres Tig Eipaspou Küpos 6 [léprys rd xparos mapeactey. 








; REMARKS 


ON 


DR. HINCKS’S PRINCIPLE OF EXPLETIVE SIGNS 


AND 
HIS METIIOD OF DISCOVERING THEM. 


—on——— 


Ar the close of our introductory observations to the chapter 
on Phonetics, we have briefly adverted to Dr. Hincks’s re- 
marks on the Egyptian alphabet. 

As the researches of this learned and ingenious writer have 
been exhibited in a series of elaborate papers read before the 
Royal Irish Academy in the year 1846, and subsequently 
printed *; and evincing as they do an accurate and extensive 
reading of Egyptian texts, particularly of written texts; we 
think it necessary to examine more closely the grounds on 
which his new system rests. 

Although Dr. Hincks admits, on the whole, the correctness 
of Champollion’s alphabet, as amended by Lepsius, and as 
represented, with some modifications and additions, in the 
German edition of my “ Egypt,” he is, nevertheless, of opinion 
that we have all failed in discovering the whole truth, and this 
for two reasons; first, because, though acquainted with the 
principle of homophones, we were ignorant of the antagonistic 
principle of expletives ; and, secondly, because we have followed 
an unsound method in investigating the power of the characters. 

We shall first, then, have to examine the “ new principle.” . 
Egyptologers had hitherto supposed that the Egyptians, when 


* An attempt to ascertain the Number, Names, and Powers of the Letters of 
the Hieroglyphic or ancient Egyptian Alphabet, grounded on the Establishment 
of a new Principle in the Use of Phonetic Characters. By the Rev. Edward 
Hincks, D.D. Extracted from the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy 
vol. xxi. pt. 2. Read 26th Jan., 9th Feb., and 8th June, 1846. Dublin 


1847, 4to. 
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writing phonetically, expressed the sounds by the signs of these 
sounds; Dr. Hincks endeavours to establish that they also 
expressed the sounds by writing, in full letters, the name of the 
letter destined for that sound : names of which we avowedly know 
nothing. As this may appear to our readers rather startling, 
we give his definition of the new principle in the author's 
own words. He says (p. 10.): “ The principle which I wish 
to establish is this. The phonoglyphs which compose the 
proper Egyptian alphabet had names, which consisted of them- 
selves with the addition of certain erpletive characters; and 
these names might be, and often were, used in place of the 
simple phonoglyphs. If, then, a phonoglyph, belonging to the 
alphabet, be followed by the expletive character which apper- 
tains to it, that expletive may be, and for the most part should 
be, altogether neglected.” To illustrate this supposition, the 
author says the Egyptians might have written Rume, either by 
its four letters, or by the names of those letters, which would 
be like writing Rome in English, AR-O-EM-E. He is himself 
fully aware that such a system of writing is not only unheard 

of in paleography, but also that it seems difficult to discover 

any good reason for it, unless it be the occasional difficulty 

in hieratic writing of distinguishing one sign from another: a 

circumstance which would, at all events, not explain the use 

of so strange a method as applied to monuments sculptured 

or painted with such exquisite and plastic distiactness. Lastly 

(as seems, indeed, to be insinuated in the above quotation), he 

is obliged to confess that the pretended expletives are some- 

times sounded, and that it is impossible to establish a rule as to 

when they are real expletives, when they are to be considered 

as ordinary letters. 

So much for the principle. As to the method hitherto fol- 
lowed, it has been, in general, this. After the mine of proper 
names of kings, Egyptian and foreign, had been exhausted, the 
writing of one and the same word by different characters, either 
on monuments or in written texts, was very accurately studied. 
Signs, used indiscriminately for a given sound in one and 
the same word, were, upon the strength of this fact, set down 
as homophones, or signs of the same sound; and, as a sub- 
sidiary test, the corresponding words in Coptic were com- 
pared. This method Dr. Hincks considers unsound. His own 
is the following :—First, an Egyptian word expressing “ sea,” 
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preserved in the Coptic tom, and in the Hebrew iam, is gene- 
rally written imä; but we also find it written zümä. Now 
this full writing would have seemed to me to confirm the 
theory laid down by myself, and explained in the text, namely, 
that, ın this and similar words, the vowel written at the end is 
really to be sounded where it is written, at the end (as a ter- 
minal sound), and not merely (as Lepsius had explained these 
and similar instances of that phenomenon first observed by 
him) before the final or penultimate consonant (as an inherent 
sound). Although, in this case, the concluding vowel is not 
absolutely the same as that pronounced before the m, it con- 
firms my principle. For, according to a very valuable obser- 
vation of Dr. Hincks himself, to which we shall refer hereafter, 
the “arm” at the end of the word had a.sound very much like 
the Hebrew kametz-khatuf, or short u=a. Few persons, at all 
events, will believe that the word zim proves that the Egyp- 
tians called I, iz, and M, ma. 

The other proofs, as far as they can be uhatantiated: are 
derived from the manner of writing certain foreign words 
and names, either Hebrew or transmitted to us through the 
Hebrew, on the monuments and hieratic papyri. Dr. Haincks 
has very ingeniously conjectured that the Hebrew word for 
se war-chariots” (mar-ha-bith, M227) is expressed in old hieratic 
texts by mar-ka-bu-ta, or, a8 he writes it, marukabuta, taking 
the stroke under the Egyptian r, without any proof, to represent 
a u ; whereas we believe it merely marks the division of syllables, 
like the corresponding Hebrew scheva. This, according to his 
theory, means M R KB T, written by the names of these five 
letters, according tothe new, and hithertoin paleography unheard 
of, principle. We scarcely see how the Egyptians, generally so 
accurate in their whole system of writing, could have repre- 
sented the Hebrew word by less, or by other, than those nine 
sounds. They might supply the vowels in their own words, 
but must have been rather explicit in indicating those of foreign 
words. Thus the Chinese write Cristo (Christ) Ailisito. 
Lepsius had already adverted, in his Letter, to the analogy 
between the Chinese and Egy ptian writing in this respect. I 
the same manner, the Arabs write Greek names (e.g. Plato) 
with a very explicit indication of the vocalisation for the Arabian 
reader. It would be very extraordinary if the accurate Egyp- 
tians had not followed the same method. How the sound of the 
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strange Hebrew word for a “ war-chariot ” could have been sug 
gested to the Egyptian reader by five consonants, mr Ad £, it. 
not easy to divine; the fact, however, is, that the word is ne 
found written in that unintelligible manner, but with the vowel 
which we require. It is merely Dr. Hincks’s conjecture whic. 
creates a difficulty ; fortunately there is no reason for adoptin; 
it. There certainly is a vowel added at the end, simply, w 
should have supposed, in order to make the uncouth strang« 
word a little more pronounceable to the Egyptians. In a 
similar way, we are inclined to believe, Dr. Hincks has very 
acutely made out that the word kar-ka-ma-xa represents the 
celebrated town on the Chaboras, Circesium, in Hebrew Car- 
ke-mix. We believe it, however, simply to be written by the 
sounds which the Egyptians intended to express, and not by 
the names which the principal letters in this foreign word are to 
be supposed to have borne in the Egyptian alphabet, names of 
the existence of which, of course, we absolutely know nothing. 
We think it very natural that the Egyptians should have ex- 
pressed the scheva sound by a, as the Septuagint generally 
does in similar cases; that they gave the last consonant the 
soothing vowel a, as in the former instance; and lastly, that, 
where the Hebrew expresses in this word (foreign also to them) 
a long i, it sounded to an Egyptian ear more like their a. So 
the word is written in Arabic Kirkisiä, in Greek Kıp«noıov, in 
Latin Cercusium; differently in all, and undoubtedly less accu- 
rately than in Hebrew and Egyptian. Thus the form of Asta- 
rita, for Astart, Astarte, the Phoenician goddess, seems easily 
explainable by the Hebrew plural Axtaruth, images of Astarte. 
The Egyptians might adopt a plural form as their term for the 
goddess, as they did the plural of the Hebrew (or Palestinic) 
word for “ chariots,” in order to express that sort of war instru- 
ment. The other foreign words adduced by Dr. Hincks, of 
which the meaning is known, are the following :— 

Kanana, for the land of Kanaan, Heb. Kenäan, Sept. Xavaay. 
According to Lepsius, the Egyptian signs represent Kanaan ; 
according tomy explanation Kanaana: according to Dr. Hincks’s 
new principle they mean simply KNAN. 

Nhrina (explained by Champollion as the Egyptian name 
for Naharain, the land of the two rivers, Mesopotamia) is 
sometimes written Nauhrina, which is the fuller and more in- 
telligible mode of writing, but no proof that the Egyptians 


Ba ee 
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called the letter N, na, and wrote that name instead of the 
letter. 

Puharta, the Egyptian name of the Euphrates, Heb. Phrat, 
Arab. Furat, is perfectly intelligible as a full writing of the 
Aramaic name of that river. The Greek, Roman, and Arabic 
transcriptions of it, all of which indicate a x sound connected 
with the ph, prove that the Hebrew manner of writing the 
name, Phrat, is a contraction. 

Pursata, the name of a people in monuments of the time of 
the Ramessides, was first interpreted by Birch as meaning the 
Philistines, Heb. Pélévet, Greek Ilaaaıorivo. Dr. Hincks 
reads it PRST. The rest are signs, added in order to form 
the names of these four letters. It is curious that here, again, 
the Egyptian, according to the common reading, has no more 
vowels than the Hebrew, and scarcely less than are absolutely 
necessary to the pronunciation of the word. 

The last instance, one where there is a double writing, is the 
name of Philippos (Arideus), which is written Phlipus, and 
also (I believe, once) Phiultupus. The full writing seems in- 
tended to express that the two I’s in the Greek name ought to 
be sounded very long; for which there isa good reason as to 
the second I, which in Greek is long by position, whereas the 
Egyptians do not reduplicate the P. At all events, I do not 
think this single instance sufficient to prove that the Egyptians 
called the letter I, iz; still less that they ever wrote, not the 
sound, but the imaginary name of the letter. 

So much for the new principle, and new method of proving 
it by one Egyptian word and seven foreign names, or by eight, 
if we choose to admit a single instance of a late period. If Dr. 
Hincks has made any real discovery, it is simply this—that all 
or some of the Egyptian letters have an inherent vowel, which 
may be written, or may not be expressed, as the letter will by 
itself always have that pronunciation, unless another vowel is 
expressly added. If this be so, it admits of no other explanation 
than that already given by Lepsius in his Palwography (1834) 
—namely, that the modern division of the alphabet into conso- 
nants and vowels is as inapplicable to the primitive Hebrew 
as to the-ancient Sanscrit writing; and that both were origi- 
nally syllabic, and only became gradually alphabetic in the 
strict sense of the word. In his ingenious essay on the ancient 

alphabets (1835), he likewise adduced substantial reasons for 
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assuming that the Hebrew Aleph originally stood for a, the 
He for e and z, and the Ain for o andu. This theory, applied 
by him to the Egyptian in his Letter to Rosellini (1837), has 
been adopted and explained in our text. According to us, 
the three Egyptian vocal sounds, A, I, U, are not mere vowels, 
but signs of three different aspirations, all having more or less 
the nature of a guttural. Lepsius’s observations of the con- 
jectural peculiar sound of the “ eagle,” among the three signs 
for A, have illustrated and proved the truth of this principle. 

The main question, therefore, is, whether Dr. Hincks, without 
being aware of it, has discovered the fact, that all or most 
of the Egyptian letters have one inherent vowel? The only 
satisfactory proof of the truth of such an assertion would be the 
circumstance of no instance being found where another vowel, 
besides the supposed inherent one, is sometimes expressed, 
sometimes omitted, in writing the same word. We are far from 
either adopting or denying this assumption.! The cases cited 
by Dr. Hincks are insufficient to establish it, and we have not 
leisure to see whether it cannot be refuted. At all events, the 
instances we know of the use of the reed, eagle, and arm, as the 
letter A, admit of no doubt—so, likewise, of the other homo- 
phones established in principle by Champollion, and, as to their 
extent, rectified by Lepsius. 

We, therefore, believe Dr. Hincks’s principle to be an ima- 
ginary one, and his method not very safe. He deserves great 
credit, nevertheless, for having directed the attention of Egyp- 
tologers to the important fact,.that certain letters have, if not 
exclusively, at least usually, one vowel implied by them, as 
inherent, whether expressed or not—the “ Sieve,” for example, 
which seems to indicate a following ¢. Mr. Birch has furnished 
us with some interesting instances. The name of king Cheops, 
of the fourth dynasty, is generally written in contempo 
monuments Xufu (Khufu); but we also find Xtufu (Khiufu): 
the name of a foreign nation, Xta (Khta, Rosellini’s Scythians), 
is sometimes written, in the Ramesside age, Xita (Khita). 


1 The careful expression of these inherent vowels in writing the names of 
foreigners at the Ramesside period, and their frequent suppression in native 
Egyptian words, are favourable to the idea of their being actually inherent ; as the 
mixture of the ideal and sonal symbols rendered each Egyptian word a speaking 
image to the eye, while it was necessary to leave no ambiguity as to the sounds of 
the names of foreigners. Brrcn. 
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Such facts furnish simply a confirmation of the general philo- 
logical and historical principle, according to which the whole © 
alphabetic system of the Egyptians, as well as other nations, 
grew out of a syllabic one: or, in other words, that certain 
signs, originally syllabic, were gradually selected by them out of 
the whole number, to express Ta wpa@ra oroıysia, the simple 
alphabetic sounds. 

It may also be, that, when two vocal signs are joined together, 
they were (at least originally) intended to express a diphthong : 
but this admits of another explanation, namely, that the second 
sign indicates that the vowel is to be sounded long or double; 
as in German the plural or feminine article, pronounced di (dee), 
is written at present die, and in Old High German diz. 

Lastly, the vocal signs hitherto considered as homophones 
may have expressed originally a specific aspiration of the vocal 
sound in question. We have already quoted Lepsius’s remarks _ 
as to the peculiar aspiration probably attached to the “ eagle.” 
Here, again, Dr. Hincks has made some valuable observations. 
He seems to have proved that the “ arm” expresses the sound 
of a strongly guttural a like the Ain of the Hebrew alphabet. 
We have much pleasure in making this acknowledgment, 
although we cannot adopt his explanation of the writing of 
the Egyptian word which answers to the Coptic naeiö, great, 
and is expressed by a “ pike ” followed by the “arm” alone, or 
by the “arm and eagle,” and therefore supposed to have been 
na@in Old Egyptian. Dr. Hincks explains this group as “ the 
great Ain,” which means (as he identifies this Ain with the o 
sound) “the great O, or Omega.” Few persons, I believe, will 
be satisfied with this extraordinary explenation. Dr. Hincks, 
indeed, seems doubtful of it himself, for he offers it with a 
certain degree of hesitation. 

This, as it seems to me, is the full extent to which any pos- 
sible value can be assigned to Dr. Hincks’s discoveries, 


BUNSEN. 
Carlton Terrace, April 24, 1848. 
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